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University  Calendar,  1895-96. 


FIRST  TERM. 

3  T     Entrance  examinations  and  registration. 

4  W  *•  *'  "  " 

r        1*  <•  **  *•  •• 

fy        Xf  ••  *•  *•  •* 

7  S  ••  "  "  "  I  w 

9    M    Examinations  end  and  registration  continued. 

ID    T     Registration  completed  and  classes  called  at  10:45. 

14      S       2W 

15  S     (First  College  classes  organized,  1869). 

16  M    Literary  Societies— 7:30  p.  m. 

21     S 3w 

28     S     4W 

5  S     5w 

8  T     Medical  Department— Entrance  examinations  at  10  A.  M. 

Condition  examinations.  2  p.  m. 
Opening  lectures  at  8x)o  p.  m. 
School  of  Agriculture  opens. 

9  W    Medical  lectures  begin. 

12  S  6w 

19  S  7  w 

26  S  8w 

2  S  9w 

If  •  MI  £xantiitatiani;fo/e<MKlitioned  students. 

18     M  ^^x^mi^ations  tor  tOhdttioncd  students. 

25  M  *^elrB,7:(^i^Mialiolft.  I  and  II  hour  work. 

26  tr/^'J'  .•     .'-iV,  .*  Ill  and  IV  hour  work. 

27  W   >*\\\  •.*V«;r     ;  V  and  VI  hour  work. 

28  T  *Tii%^m^iibiiS  f)/i^. 

30     S     13  w 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


NOVEMBER 


SFXOND  TERM. 

M  Registration  for  second  term  completed. 

T  Classes  called  for  regular  work. 

S  I  w 

T  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

S  2W 

S  Holiday  Recess  begins  (no  classes) 3  w 

W  Christmas  Day. 


DECEMBER 


2 

3 

7 

10 

14 
21 

25 


University  Calendar, 


5 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


1  W  New  Year's  Day. 

7  T  Work  resumed  in  all  departments. 

11  S     4W 

i8  S     5  w 

25  S     6w 

I  S     7w 

8  S     8w 

12  W  Lincoln's  Birthday— Holiday. 

IS  S     9w 

17  M  Examinations  for  conditioned  students. 

i8  T  University  Charter,  i868.    Gen.  Sibley  died.  1891. 

22  S     Washington's  Birthday— Holiday 10  w 

24  M  Examinations  for  conditioned  students. 

29  S     iiw 

5  T  Term  Examinations.    I  and  \\  hour  work. 

6  F  *•  ••               HI  and  IV  hour  work. 

7  S  "  **               V  and  VI  hour  work.                             12  w 


THIRD  TERM. 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAY 


9  M  Registration  for  third  term. 

10  T  Classes  called  for  regular  work. 

14  S     I  w 

21  S     2  w 

27  F  School  of  Agriculture  closes. 

28  S      ^w 

4  S      4W 

11  S      5w 

18  S      6  w 

25  S      7  w 

2  S     8w 

9  S      9  w 

14  T  Examinations  in  the  Medical  Dcparlmcnt  hepin. 

16  S     10  w 

19  T  Senior  Examinations  bcRin. 

23  S     ■ 11  w 

26  T  Senior  Examinations  in  the  Law  Department. 

28  T  Term  Examinations.    I  and  II  hour  work. 

29  F  "  "                  III  and  IV  hour  work. 

30  S  *'  **                  V  and  VI  hour  work.                              12  w 


SUNDAY 

May 

31 

MONDAY 

June 

1 

TUESDAY 

June 

2 

WEDNESDAY 

June 

3 

THURSDAY 

June 

4 

FRIDAY 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK.  1896. 

Baccalaureate  Servmi:.  3:00  r.  m. 

Field  Day  Sports,      ...  -  -     2:00  f.  m. 

Senior  Class  Exercises— Announcement  hv  tlie  class. 

Alumni  Day— Meeting  o(  .\lumni,  -    10:00  a.  m. 

Address  Wforc  College  of  Law  -  -  2:00  P.M. 

Commencement    Day— The   Twenty-fourth    Annual    Com- 
mencement. 

Graduating  Exercises,     .  -  -  -  9:00  A.  m. 

President's  Reception,  ...  -      8;oo  p.  m. 

June     5    Summer  Vacation  Begins,        ...  13  w 


.0^/1    _^   ...Ml     L.- 


The  University  of  Minnesota, 


PROGRAM  OF   EXAMINATIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1895. 

The  numbers  placed  after  the  subjects,  when  given,  indicate  the  room  in  which  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  held.  When  no  number  is  given,  tlie  examination  will  be  held  in  room 
SS>  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building. 


Day. 


Hour. 


c..u:»^«e  f-n.r  ^Awr^Kt^tAr.*^  ♦«  Fo'  students   conditioned   in   the 

he  freshm^S  ^°'J^  «'  «"*  *«^°>  <^«hman  and 

me  ircsuman  ciass.  sophomore  years. 


TuKSDAY,  8:00-10:30        English,  Grammar   and 

Kssay. 
Sept.  10^5-1:15         Composition 

3.  2:30-  S:oo        Elementary  Algebra.... 


Wednesday.       8:00-10:30 

Sept.  10:45-  i:iS 

4.  2:30-  5:00 


I  Freshman  Algebra "^ 
Sophomore  Physics 
Sophomore  Chemistry 
Freshman  I^tin. 
Freshman  English. 
Plane  Geometry 


Thursday, 
Sept. 

5. 


8:00-10:30 

10:45-  1:15 

2:30-  5:00 


SolidGeomctr, {fS^USrS  SSf^J^r.-.-^-^s? 

History  of  Greece   and 

Rome Freshman  Greek 36 

Natural  Philosophy Sophomore  English . 


Friday, 

Sept. 

6. 


8:30-10:30 
10:45-  1:15 


Physiology Sophomore  Mathematics. 

Sophomore  Latin. 


5Greek 36 

\  (lerman 35 

2:305:00         Latin  Grammar Sophomore  Greek 


36 


Saturday, 

Sept. 

7. 


8:00-10:30 

10.45-  1:15 

2:30-  500 


Cxsar. 
Cicero. 


5  Vergil ( Sophomore  Botany 

^English ^     .  _  «  -, 


Sophomore  History 45 

)  Sophomore  Zoology { 


Monday,  8:00-10.30        Botany % 

Sept.  10:45-1:15         Chemistry ^ 

5  French 43 

9.  2.30-  5:00      \  Physical  Geography  ..  \ 

Students  conditioned  in  the  work  of  theyfrr/  term,  not  mentioned  in  the  above  schedule, 
will  arrange  with  the  professors  concerned  to  take  their  examinations  some  time  during  the 
week. 


X  In  Pillsbury  Hall.    §  In  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratory  building. 
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Organization  and  Government. 


The  University  was  originally  organized  in  1851;  it  was  re-organized  in  i860,  1864  and 
1868,  and  dates  its  actual  beginning  from  the  last  named  year.  No  college  work  had  been 
carried  on  until  1868,  although  at  various  times  in  the  years  intervening  between  1851  and 
1868  a  very  elementary  kind  of  instruction  had  been  offered  at  irregular  intervals,  which 
would  not  aggregate  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  1868  is  the  one  under  which  the  University,  as  now  existing, 
was  organized,  and  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  re-organize  and  provide  for  the  Government  and  regulation  of  the  University 

of  Minnesota,  and  to  establish  an  Agricultural  College  therein. 

As  amended  by  Chapter  X  of  the  General  Laws  of  1872: 
AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  I  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1868,  relating  to  the  University  of 

Minnesota. 

Section  i.  The  object  of  the  University  of  Minnnesota,  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion at  or  near  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  shall  be  to  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics  and 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  University  of  Minnesota  five  or  more  colleges 
or  departments,  that  is  to  say,  a  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  a  College  of 
Agriculture,  including  "military  tactics,"  a  College  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  a  College  or 
Deparment  of  Law,  and  also  a  College  or  Department  of  Medicine.  The  department  of 
Elementary  Instruction  may  be  dispensed  with  at  such  a  rate  and  in  such  wise  as  may  seem 
ju|^  and  proi>er  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Sec.  3.  The  government  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  in  a  hoard  of  ten  Regents,  of 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  shall  be  members  ex-officiis,  and  the  remaining  seven  members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  oy  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  therein,  for  any  cause,  the  same  shall  be  tilled  for  the  un- 
expired term  in  the  same  manner.  Of  the  Regents  thus  appointed,  two  shall  be  commis- 
sioned and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  two  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three  years. 
Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  March  succeeding  their  appointments,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  The  Trosident  of  the  University  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  other  members,  e.xcept  the  right  of  voting, 
and  he  shall  be,  ex-officio,  the  corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Kegents. 

Sec.  4.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "The  University  of  Minnesota;"  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
contract  ana  be  contracted  with,  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  the  same  at  pleas- 
ure; a  majority  of  the  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  S-  The  Board  of  Kegents  shall  elect  from  the  members  of  the  Board  a  President 
of  the  Board,  [a]  Recording  Secretary  and  [a]  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  during  the  pleasure  ofthe  Board.  And  the  President  and  Treasurer  each  before  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
according  to  law,  which  bonds,  when  so  approved,  snail  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  enact 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  University  of  Nlinnesota  in  all  its  departments;  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  University,  and,  in  their  discretion,  a  Vice-President,  and  the  reouisite 
numt)er  of  professors,  instructors,  officers  and  employes,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  [ana]  also 
the  term  otoffice  of  each,  and  to  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  ap- 
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and  assistants  of  the  University,  and  in  prescribing  the  studies  and  ex 
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and  investigrations,  and  such  other  matters,  including  economic  and  industrial  facts  and 
statistics  as  he  shall  deem  useful. 

Sec.  15.  Chapter  eighty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  nundred  and  sixty-two,  and  so  much  and  such  parts  of  anv  and  all 
acts  and  laws,  whether  general  or  special,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of^this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  16.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  18, 1868.    Act  to  amend  approved  February  29, 1872. 

THE  ACTUAL  BEGINNING. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Regents  under  this  new  organization  was  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  for  the  agricultural  college.  In  September,  1868,  a 
purchase  of  ninety-six  acres  was  made.  This  land  was  situated  southeast  of 
the  campus  and  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  it. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  22d,  1868,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  five  instructors  em- 
ployed and  one  hundred  and  nine  students  in  attendance,  all  in  the  pre- 
paratory department. 

The  year  186;^  marks  the  organization  of  the  University  proper;  the 
election  of  William  W.  Folwell  as  president;  the  selection  of  a  faculty;  the 
beginning  of  University  instruction  (September  15th,  1869,)  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  University  farm  by  the  purchase  of  thirty  acres  of  land.  There 
were  in  attendance,  during  this  year,  thirteen  students  in  the  collegiate 
department  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  in  the  Latin  or  preparatory 

school. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  organization  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  required  by  law, 
was  as  follows: 

"A  Department  of  Elementary  Instruction; 

"A  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts; 

"A  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 

"A  College  or  Department  of  Medicine; 

"A  College  or  Department  of  Law." 

The  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  organized  in  twc 
divisions,  (i)  that  of  agriculture,  (2)  that  of  niechaiiic  arts. 

The  department  of  elementary  instruction  was  represented  by  the  colle- 
giate department  and  the  so-called  Latin  school,  introductory  to  it. 

UNIVERSITY  SUPPORT. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  passed  an  act  giving  to  the  University  a  State 
tax  of  three-twentieths  of  a  mill.  This  act  went  into  effect  the  first  day  of 
August,  1894.  This  gives  an  income  of  about  ^95,000;  fees,  ^45,000;  U. 
S.  Government,  ^36,000;  University  bonds  and  contracts,  ^36,500;  niiscellane- 
ous  sources,  $13,000,  making  a  total  of  ;^225,5oo. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  government  of    the   University   is  vested   in  a   Tioard   of  twelve 

Regents;  nine  of  these  members  are  ap])ointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 

State  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  hold  office  for  six  years.    The  other 

three  members  are  ex-officio,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Superin- 
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Administrative  Officers. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  HON.  JOHN  S.  PILLSBURY,  Minneapolis,  -  Regent  for  Li/g 

The  HON.  DAVID  M.  CLOUGH,  Minneapolis,  ....  Ex-Officio 

The  Governor  of  the  State. 
CYRUS  NORTHROP,  LL.  D.,  Minneapolis.  ....  Ex-Officio 

The  President  of  the  University. 
The  HON.  W.  W.  PENDERGAST.  M.  A.,  Hutchinson,  -  -        Ex-Officio 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  YALE,  Winona, 1896 

The  HON.  ALPHONSO  BARTO,  St.  Cloud, 1896 

The  HON.  L.  S.  SWENSON,  Albert  Lea, 1897 

The  HON.  WILLIAM  LIGGETT.  Benson. 1897 

The  HON.  JOEL  P.  HEATWOLE,  Northfield. 1897 

The  HON.  GREENLEAF  CLARK,  M.  A.,  St.  Paul, 1898 

The  HON.  CUSHMAN  K.  DAVIS.  M.  A.,  St.  Paul. 1898 

The  HON.  STEPHEN  MAHONEY.  B.  A..  Minneapolis.     -  1901 

The  HON.  SIDNEY  M.  OWEN.  Minneapolis, 1901 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

The  HON.  JOHN  S.  PILLSBURY.  President. 

PRESIDENT  CYRUS  NORTHROP.  Corresponding  Secretary, 

The  HON.  DAVID  L.  KIEHLE,  Recording  Secretary. 

JOSEPH  E.  WARE,  Treasurer,  [Address  care  St.  Anthony  Falls  Bank]. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive— Regents  Pillsbury,  Northrop  and  Liggett. 

Agriculture— Regents  Liggett,  Owen,  Pillsbury,  Yale  and  Pendcrgast. 

Course  of  Study— Regents  Northrop.  Heatwole  and  Pendergast. 

Library— Regents  Clark  and  Pendergast. 

Law  Department— Regents  Clark.  Davis  and  Steams. 

Medical  Department— Regents  Mahoncy  and  Heatwole. 

Auditing  Accou.nts— Regents  Owen  and  Pendergast. 

Salaries— Regents  Mahoney,  Yale  and  Clark. 

Legislative— Regents  Heatwole,  Owen  and  Yale. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 
E.  B.  Johnson,  B.  S.,  Registrar. 
D.  W.  Sprague,  Accountant. 


Administrative  OficerL  !J 

THE  COLLEGES. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  k.,Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Alonzo  p.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

W.  Xavier  Sudduth,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  G.,  Dean  oj  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Henry  Webb  Brewster.  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUMS. 

William  Watts  Folwell,  LL.D.,  Librarian. 
Assistants: — 

Lettie  M.  Crafts,  B.  L. 

Ina  Firkins,  B.  L. 

Anna  L.  Guthrie.  B.  A. 

Edith  Bowen. 
Newton  H.  Winchell.  M.  A.,  Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum. 
Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A,,  Assistant  Curator. 
Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  SURVEY. 

Newton  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  Geologist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Z.oologist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
Conway  MacMillan,  M.  A.,  Botanist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
William  R.  Hoag,  C.  E.,  State  Topographer. 
Assistants: — 

On  the  Geological  Survey:    Ulysses  S.  Gra.nt.  Ph.  D..  Warren  Upham. 

On  the  Zoological  Survey :    Oscar  W.  Oestlund.  M.  A. 

On  the  Botanical  Survey:    Edmund  P.  Sheldon,  B.  S. 


Allen  W.  Guild,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY. 

Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  Degrees :  Professors  Brooks,  Mac  Lean,  West,  Frank- 
forter  and  Eddy. 

Library  Committee:    Professors  Folwell,  Hall,  Clark,  West,  Hoag  and  Kiehle. 

Enrollment  Committee :  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  .Arts,  Professors  Hutchinson 
and  Downey.  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Profes- 
sors Shcpardson  and  Wadsworth. 

Committee  on  Unclassed  Students :  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  .\rts,  I*rofessors 
Moore,  Nachtrieb  and  Wilkin.  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Professors  Jones,  Smith  and  Kirchner. 

Committee  on  Conditioned  Students :  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  ,\rts.  Profes- 
sors Leavenworth  and  Haynes.  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts.  Professors  Sidener  and  Wadsworth. 

Committee  on  Program:  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  .Arts,  Professors  Moore 
and  MacMillan.  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic  .Arts,  Profes- 
sors Appleby  and  Kirchner. 

Committee  on   University  Extension:    Professors   MacLean,  Sanford,  Jones,  Shcpardson 

and  Downey. 
Committee  on  Quarterly  Bulletin :     Professors  MacMillan,   Folwell,   West,   Appleby  and 

Woodbridge. 
Committeson  Teachers^  Course:    Professors  Kiehle,  Nachtrieb,  W^est,  Wells  and  Eddy. 
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Faculty  and  Instructors. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President,  Si9  Tenth  Avenue  S.  E. 

William  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D.,  1020  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Political  Science;  Lecturer  on  International  Law;  Librarian. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Lang^uage  and  Literature. 

Newton  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  lao  State  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Geolog^y  and  Mincralogry;  in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey; 
Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum. 

Charles  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Science. 

John  G.  Moore,  B.  A.,  2810  University  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  803  University  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum; 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

John  C.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  3806  Blaisdell  Avenue 

Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  S.  Clark,  B.  A.,  1329  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Matilda  J.  Wilkin,  M.  L.,  Minneapolis 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  1206  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Maria  L.  Sanford,  1409  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Charles  W.  Benton,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  the  French  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Olaus  J.  Breda,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  328  Tenth  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B.  S.,  1316  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  425  Twelfth  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Animal  Biology;  Zoologist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Survey;  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

Frederick  S.  Jones,  B.  A.,  710  Tenth  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Physics.  \ 
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William  R.  Hoag,  C.  £., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 


1516  Seventh  Street  S.  £. 


Conway  MacMillan.  M.  A.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Botany:  Botanist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 


WiLLisTON  S.  Hough,  Ph.  M., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

Harry  E.  Smith,  M.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

George  D.  Shepardson,  A.  M.,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

George  H.  Morgan,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A., 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

William  R.  Appleby,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Willis  M.  West,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  History. 

David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.  D.. 

Lecturer  on  Sociology. 

Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Joel  E.  Wadsworth,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Structural  Engineering. 

Arthur  Edwin  Haynes,  M.  S.,  M.  Ph., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

George  B.  Frankforter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

William  H.  Kirchner,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Henry  T.  Eddy,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


Hampshire  Arms 

Minneapolis 

1520  Seventh  Street  S.  E. 

1 107  Seventh  Street  S.  E. 

1439  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

911  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

1314  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

2801  Portland  Avenue 

St.  Paul 

1628  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Minneapolis 

1608  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

1 116  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 
St.  Anthony  Park 


James  Richard  Jewett,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Otto  Lugger.  Ph.  D.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Entomologist  and  Botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station;  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology. 

Henry  W.  Brewster.  Ph.  D.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Chemist  of  the  Experiment  Station;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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T.  L.  Haecker»  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  in  charge  ot  Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  Ex- 
periment Station. 

WiLLET  M.  Hays,  B.  Agl.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  Vice-Chairman  and  Agriculturist  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

Thomas  Shaw,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  in  charge  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the 
Experiment  Station. 

M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D..  V.  M.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Veterinarian  of  the  Experiment  Station;  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  131.9  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

Charles  A.  Willard,  LL.  B.,  14  Thirteenth  Street  N. 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Bailments. 

Judge  James  O.  Pierce,  507  Eighth  Street  S. 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

Hon.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  20  Globe  Building.  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Charles  W.  Bunn.  LL.  B.,  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgages  and  Practice  in  the  United  States 
Courts. 

Hon.  George  B.  Young,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  240  Gilfillan  Block,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

A.  C.  Hickman,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  St  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Civil  Procedure,  including  Evidence. 

Judge  Chas.  B.  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Lecturer  on  Corporations. 

Hon.  John  Day  Smith,  2720  Pillsbury  Avenue 

Lecturer  on  American  Constitutional  Law. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Stevens,  202  Pioneer  Press  Building,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

T.  Dwight  Merwin,  A.  B.,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

James  Paige.  LL.  M.,  1414  Yale  Place 

Lecturer  on  Domestic  Relations  and  Quiz  Master. 

Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Taxation  and  Torts. 

Judge  W.  D.  Cornish.  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Insurance. 

Herbert  R.  Spencer,  Duluth 

Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law. 

Francis  B.  Tiffany,  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law. 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  D.,  326  Wabasha  Street,  St.  Paul 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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Geoagb  a.  Hendricks.  M.  S..  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Anatomy*  Department  of  Medicine. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Dayton  BuUding 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Charles  J.  Bell,  A.  B.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Henry  M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  ioio  Fourth  Street  S.  £. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Charles  H.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  829  Second  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

EvERTON  J.  Abbott,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  399  Endicott  Arcade,  St  Paul 

Associate  Professor  of  Practice;  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

J.  W.  Bell,  M.  D..  2655  Chicago  Avenue 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Wheaton,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Frederick  A.  Dunsmoor,  M.  D.,  226  Tenth  Street  S. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Charles  L.  Green,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy  and  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Parks  Ritchie.  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade.  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A.  B.  Cates,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  1604  Chicago  Avenue 

Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  M^icine  and  Surgery. 

J.  Clark  Stewart,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  1628  Fifth  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Pathology,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Alex.  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  358  Market  Street,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Amos  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  21  Tenth  Street  S. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A.  McLaren,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Opthalmology,  Otology  and  Hygiene,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Frank  Allfort,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Clinical  Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

C.  Eugene  Riggs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  48s  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

W.  A.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 
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James  H.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  104  Royalston  Avenue 

Professor  of  Geni to-Urinary  Diseases,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Charles  L.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  loio  Nicollet  Avenue 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

James  E.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Professor  of  Orthopaedia  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Max  p.  Vanderhorck,  M.  D.,  528  Fourteenth  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

W.  S.  Laton,  M.  D.,  West  Hotel 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Thomas  G.  Lee.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Histology,  Embryology  and  Bacteriology,  Department  of  Med- 
icine. 

Albert  E.  Senkler,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Alonzo  p.  Williamson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  M.  D.,  602  Nicollet  Avenue 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  College  of  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine  and  Surgery. 

William  E.  Leonard,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  1809  Portland  Avenue 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

George  £.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Stillwater 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

George  E.  Ricker,  A.  B..  M.  D.,  3101  First  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  College  of  Home- 
opathic Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Robert  D.  Matchan,  M.  D.,  2807  Lyndale  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Warren  S.  Briggs,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  S^S  Endicott  Arcade.  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Clinical  and  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  College  of  Homeopathic  Med- 
icine and  Surgery. 

Asa  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

B.  Harvey  Ogden,  A.  M  ,  M.  D.,  13  Germania  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Henry  H.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  911  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Paedology,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

David  A.  Strickler,  M.  D.,  278  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Opthalmology  and  Otology,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Eugene  L.  Mann,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  13  Germania  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  the  Diseases  Heart  and  Respiratory  Organs,  College  of  Home- 
opathic Medicine  and  Surgery. 
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Lincoln  E.  Penney,  M.  D.,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Skin  and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

John  E.  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Methodology  of  Medicine,  College  of  Home- 
opathic Medicine  and  Surgery. 

R.  R.  Rasmussen,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

(Adjunct  in  charge).  Clinical  Obstetrics,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

W.  Xavier  Sudduth,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  328  Delaware  Street  S.  E. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Embryology,  Pathology  and  Oral  Surgery,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Thom.as  E.  Weeks.  D.  D.  S.,  2420  Sixth  and  One-half  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Anatomy,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Chas.  M.  Bailey.  D.  M.  D.,  318  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallurgy  and  Orthodontia.  College  of 
Dentistry. 

William  P.  Dickinson,  D.  D.  S.,  16  Florence  Court 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
College  of  Dentistry-. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  G.,  Minneapolis 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

Charles  R.  Aldrich.  St.  Anthony  I'arlc 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  M.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  History. 

Charles  M.  Andrist,  B.  L.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  French. 

Charles  P.  Berkey,  M.  S.,  Farmington 

Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Emma'Bertin,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  French. 

Amelia  I.  Burgess,  514  Fiftli  Avenue  S.  E. 

Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing  and  Design. 

Peter  Christianson,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Mining  Engineering. 

J.  M.  Drew,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Blacksmithing. 

Caroline  B.  Edgar,  D.  M.  D.,  "  Minneapolis 

Assistant  in  Operative  Clinic,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Charles  Erdman,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 
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Oscar  W.  Firkins,  B.  A.. 

Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

Harlow  S.  Gale,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Psychology. 

James  H.  Gill,  B.  M.  £.. 

Instructor  in  Iron  Work. 

Mary  V.  Hartzell,  D.  M.  D.. 

Assistant  in  Operative  Clinic,  College  of  Dentistry. 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 


Thomas  B.  Hartzell,  D.  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physical  Diagnosis  and  As- 
sistant in  the  Oral  Surgery  Clinic,  College  of  Dentistry. 

J.  D.  Jewett,  D.  D.  S.,  Minneapolis 

Lecturer  on  Anxsthcsia  and  Chief  of  the  Anaesthetic  Clinic,  College  of 
Dentistry. 


Louise  Kiehle, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 


Frederick  Klaeber.  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  English  Philology. 

Frederick  B.  Kremer.  D.  D.  S.,  Minneapolis 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  Ad  Crown  and  Bridge  Work, 
College  of  Dentistry. 


D.  T.  MacDougal,  M.  S.,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 

E.  Eugene  McDermott,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Frank  M.  Manson,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Animal  Biology. 


Minneapolis 

1301  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

Minneapolis 


George  S.  Monson.  D.  M.  D..  Minneapolis. 

Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Technics  and  Orthodontia,  College  of  Dentistry. 


Charles  F.  Nootnagle.  M.  D. 

Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Oscar  W.  Oestlund,  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Animal  Biology 

Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.  -\., 
Instructor  in  Latin. 

William  Robertson,  B.  S.. 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Language,  School  of  Agriculture. 

Marie  Scuon, 

Instructor  in  German. 

Hannah  R.  Sewell,  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  Political  Science  and  Rhetoric. 

Edmund  P.  Sheldon,  B.  S. 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

H.  L.  Staples,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Medical  Latin,  Department  of  Medicine. 

James  M.  Tate,  -  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Wood  Work. 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 

St.  Anthony  Park 
Minneapolis 

St.  Anthony  Park 

Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
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J.  A.  Vye.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Penmanship  and  Accounts,  School  of  Agriculture,  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Experiment  Station. 

James  M.  Wall,  D.  M.  D.,  St.  Paul 

Instructor  in  Crown  Technics,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Oscar  A.  Weiss,  D.  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Assistant  in  Operative  Technics,  College  of  Dentistry. 

John  Zeleny,  B.  S..  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Physics. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS. 

GIVING  INSTRUCTION  AND  ASSISTING  IN  LABORATORIES. 

In  Anafomy—WATTcn  Arthur  Dennis. 

/ft  Animal  Biology — Clark  Barrows. 

In  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy — Francis  Ramaley. 

In  CArmisfry—'EyCThsLTt  P.  Harding,  B.  S.;  Henry  B.  Hovland,  B.  S.;  Reuben  S.  Shepherd, 

B.  S.;  Fred  P.  Strathcrn,  B.  S. 
In  Civil  Engineering— NoRh  Johnson,  B.  C.  E. 

In  Dentistry— yi^rV  Owens;  Frank  Spalding  Robinson;  Henry  C.  Babcock. 
In  Drawing— Arthur  L.  Abbott;  May  McKusick. 

In  Electrical  Engineering— WiWard  W.  Dakin;  Frank  W.  Springer,  B.  I^  E. 
In  Geology— Arthur  H.  Elftman,  M.  S. 

In  Histology— George  Goodrich  Balcom;  George  Douglass  Head,  B.  S. 
In  Medical  Chemistry- Joseph  A.  Gates;  Arthur  Wgijlace. 
In  Pathology— KaAph  J .  Scwall . 
In  Pharmacy— FrsLnk  Ransom  Pepple. 
In  /%^j/Vj— Benjamin  F.  Groat. 
In  Physiology— HaLwey  Parks  Ritchie. 
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The  University. 


The  University  of  Minnesota  comprises  the  following  named  colleges 
and  departments: 

The  Graduate  Department. 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts. 
The  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  College  of  Law. 

The  Department  of  Medicine,  composed  of  colleges  as  follows: 
The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  College  of  Dentistry. 
The  College  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Regents  of  the  University  have  also  entrusted  to  their  charge 
The  Experiment  Station; 

The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
In  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  there  are 
three  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  scientific  and  literary.  The  classical 
course  offers  for  its  leading  studies  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  the 
scientific  course,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences;  the  literary  course,  the 
modem  languages.  The  regular  courses  are  of  four  years'  duration.  The 
completion  of  the  courses  leads  respectively  to  the  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

A  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  A  four  week's  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  offered,  in  various  University  subjects,  for  those  whose  school  duties 
prevent  them  from  taking  the  regular  University  courses. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  ofifers  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical engineering;  mining,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degrees  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  engineering;  mining, 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a  regular  course  in  agriculture 
of  four  years  of  college  work;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
ferred upon  completion  of  the  course. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  is  a  training  school  for  practical  farm 
life,  and  for  the  college  of  agriculture  if  the  student  desires  to  pursue  the 
subject  further. 
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A  Dairy  School^  offers  practical  instruction  in  dairying  to  those  who 
have  had  some  experience  in  conducting  a  dairy. 

A  Sumfner  School  for  Women,     Instruction  is  offered  in  cooking, 
dairying,  sewing,  chemistry,  English,  entomology,  horticulture  and  hygiene. 

The  College  of  Law  offers  a  three  years*  course  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  There  is  in  addition  an  evening 
course  (of  three  years)  in  this  college  leading  to  the  same  degree. 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  The  College  of 
Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery  each  offer  a  four  years'  course  of 
study,  of  eight  months  each;  upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  study  of 
eight  months  each;  upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  is  conferred. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  two  years'  course  of  study,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Graduate  Department.  In  each  of  the  colleges  except  that 
of  Medicine,  there  are  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  second  degrees. 
These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  reputable  college  upon  pre- 
sentation of  diploma. 

Special  Courses.  In  each  of  the  colleges  students  of  an  advanced  age 
are  permitted  to  pursue,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  one  or  two 
distinct  lines  of  study. 
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Material  Equipment. 


LANDS. 

The  campus  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  about  a  mile  below 
and  in  full  view  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  grounds  are  about  fifty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  undulating  in  surface,  well  wooded  with  native  trees, 
and  by  reason  of  the  natural  advantages  and  contour,  very  attractive;  it  is 
valued  at  $600,000. 

The  experimental  farm,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  val- 
uable land,  is  located  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  adjoining  the  State 
faiir  grounds.  It  contains  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure  required  for 
illustrative  and  experimental  work;  it  is  valued  at  $500,000. 

The  Minnetonka  experimental  fruit  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  and  situated  on  the  peninsula  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  is 
valued  at  $12,000. 

Of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress,  the  University  still  possesses  about 

forty-two  thousand  acres.     These  lands  are  constantly  increasing  in  value 

and  when  sold  the  proceeds  will  go  to  increase  the  permanent  endowment 

of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  libraries  easily  accessible  to  University 
students: 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  University  Library 40,000  volumes 

The  Public  Library S5>ooo  volumes 

Minneapolis  Bar  Association  Library                            9,000  volumes 

Guaranty  Loan  Law  Library 9,000  volumes 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Law  Library 8,000  volumes 

ST.  PAUL. 

State  Historical  Library  53tOoo  volumes 

State  Library ao.ooo  volumes 

Public  Library  32,000  volumes 

Total 226,000  volumes 

During  the  coming  summer  the  books  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
library  building  which  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $175,000. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  contains  about  forty  thousand 
bound  volumes,  beside  many  thousand  volumes  of  pamphlets,  magazines, 
reports,  etc  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  periodicals  are  received  reg- 
ularly by  the  library,  not  inclusive  of  technical  magazines  and  newspapers 
In  English  and  other  languages. 
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The  library  is  open  to  students  and  the  public  from  8  a  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
every  day  of  the  University  year,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Books 
may  be  borrowed  for  home  reading,  to  be  kept  seventeen  days.  Reference 
works  and  other  rare  and  costly  volumes  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  from 
the  library,  but  may  be  consulted  in  the  reading  room. 

Beside  the  general  library  of  the  University,  there  are  several  special 
libraries,  consisting  mainly  of  books  of  reference  and  current  periodicals 
relating  to  technical  subjects  in  connection  with  several  of  the  departments 
in  engineering,  botany,  animal  biology,  law  and  medicine. 

The  law  library  contains  those  English  and  American  reports  most  fre- 
quently cited,  digests,  dictionaries,  and  a  full  and  excellent  selection  of 
standard  text  books. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  department  by  the  generous  action  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Minneapolis  in  granting  to  the  students  the  free  use 
of  its  extensive  and  ample  library,  located  in  Temple  Court  It  contains 
all  the  American  reports,  state  and  national,  and  also  the  English  text  books 
and  reports  so  necessary  for  the  student  in  his  study  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  jurisprudence. 

The  State  library,  containing  everything  which  a  student  would  have 
occasion  to  consult,  is  located  in  the  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  and  is  thus  within 
easy  reach  of  the  students. 

To  all  these  library  facilities  must  be  added  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library,  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  University  and  is  opened  freely 
to  the  students  of  the  University.  This  library  contains  over  fifty-five 
thousand  bound  volumes;  over  fourteen  hundred  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  building  may  be  found  the  museum  of  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences;  the  art  school  of  the  Minneapolis  Society 
of  Fine  Arts;  the  art  gallery,  containing  many  masterpieces  of  painting, 
and  a  large  number  of  casts  from  antique  sculpture. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  museums  of  the  University  contain  material  obtained  from  various 
sources  arranged  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  illustration.  Among 
the  more  notable  collections  are  the  following; 

(a)  In  Geology  and  Mineralogy :  The  Kunz  collection  of  minerals, 
purchased  of  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz;  several  suites  of  crystalline  rocks  secured 
from  various  sources;  the  Ward  collection  of  casts,  contributed  in  part  by 
citizens  of  Minneapolis;  collections  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  economic 
products  of  Minnesota,  gathered  by  the  geological  survey  of  the  State;  a 
series  of  the  paleozoic  fossils  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  gathered  by  the 
department  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  a  series  of  thin  sections  of  typical 
rocks  and  minerals  largely  representing  Minnesota  localities;  purchased 
material,  comprising  crystals,  economic  minerals  and  the  crystalline  rocks 

(b)  In  Zoology:  All  the  material  collected  by  the  State  Zo51ogist;  a 
collection  of  mounted  Minnesota  birds  representing  about  one-third  of  the 
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species  found  in  the  State;  a  number  of  the  mammals  of  the  State,  and  a  few 
from  the  more  western  States;  a  collection  of  fishes,  molluscan  shells,  corals 
and  other  foreign  material. 

The  ornithological  room  contains  the  excellent  Thomas  S.  Roberts  and 
Franklin  Benner  collection  of  skins,  nests  and  eggs  of  Minnesota  birds. 
Other  groups  of  animals  are  more  or  less  numerously  represented,  and  are 
receiving  annual  additions  from  the  Zoological  Survey. 

{c)  In  Botany:  The  general  herbarium,  numbering  about  90,000 
specimens,  and  comprising  the  series  of  plants  collected  by  the  State 
Botanist;  an  alcoholic  collection  of  material  for  dissection;  a  collection  of 
woods  of  Minnesota;  a  limited  series  of  carboniferous  and  cretaceous  fossil 
plants,  including  the  Lesquereaux  collection  from  the  Minnesota  River 
localities. 

{d)  The  Museum  of  Technology;  A  cabinet  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  products  and  processes  of  applied  chemistry  is  being  collected  by  the 
professor  of  chemistry',  as  opportunity  offers.  The  collection  embraces  fuel, 
ores,  furnace  products,  textile  materials,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  dye- 
woods  and  other  materials  used  in  dyeing;  specimens  illustrating  the  bleach- 
ing and  printing  of  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  goods,  earthenware,  pottery, 
etc. 

{e)  The  Classical  Museum,  a  begininng  of  which  has  been  made,  com- 
prises material  illustrating  classical  geography,  topography,  chronology, 
mj'thology,  archaeology  and  art,  such  as  plans  of  ancient  cities,  temples, 
battle-fields,  camps,  etc.;  busts  (original  and  plaster  casts);  coins  and  medals; 
specimens  (original  and  plaster  casts)  of  ancient  sculpture,  friezes,  capitals, 
columns,  vases,  etc.;  books  and  plates  of  costumes,  military  weapons,  armor, 
household  and  agricultural  affairs,  and  naval  illustrations,  etc.;  architecture; 
ancient  books  and  manuscripts;  specimens  of  inscriptions  and  implements 
used  in  writing  and  in  the  arts. 

if)  In  English :  A  few  fac-similies  of  manuscripts,  plates  ^lat  may 
serve  for  the  purpose  of  archaeological  instruction,  publications  of  texts,  re- 
prints of  blackletter  books  and  of  original  editions,  photographs  and  por- 
traits, have  been  gathered. 
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General  Information. 


THB  UNIVERSITY  YEAR. 

The  University  year  embraces  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  first  Thursday  in  September,  and  is  divided  into  three 
terms.  The  first  term  has  thirteen,  the  second  twelve,  and  the  third  thirteen 
weeks.  Commencement  day  comes  on  the  first  Thursday  in  June.  See 
calendar,  pages  four  and  five. 


STUDENTS'  SOCIETIES. 
RELIGIOUS. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association  was  organized  by  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  University  in  1S69;  its  object  being,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  promote  growth  in  christian  character,  and  to  engage  in  such 
religious  work  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary. 

The  association  owns  a  commodious  building,  which  is  used  for  various 
purposes;  it  provides  a  course  of  lectures  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  once 
a  week.  The  association  has  a  committee  to  help  students  to  find  comfort- 
able rooms  and  boarding  places.  Students  will  be  more  apt  to  secure  rooms 
as  they  desire  them  if  they  send  word  to  the  committee  before  coming  to 
the  University,  telling  the  price  they  wish  to  pay.  The  association  is  meant 
to  be  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  christians  in  college.  All  persons  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  association  are  eligible  to  membership. 
Address  inquiries  in  regard  to  boarding  places  to  the  chairman  of  the  S.  C. 
A  boarding  committee,  care  of  the  University. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  as  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  "growth  in  grace  and  christian  fellowship  among  its  members 
and  aggressive  christian  work,  by  and  for  students."  The  active  member- 
ship is  composed  of  members  of  good  standing  in  evangelical  churches; 
and  any  young  man  of  good  moral  character  may  become  an  associate 
member. 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the  college  year,  the  association,  uniting 
with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  holds  a  general  reception  for 
all  students;  on  Washington's  birthday  a  reception  is  given  to  the  freshman 
class,  and  various  other  informal  receptions  are  held  during  the  year.  Re- 
ligious meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon;  there  are  also  devotional 
meetings  during  the  week. 
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A  Students  HatM  Book^  containing  items  of  information,  especially  val- 
uable to  new  students,  is  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Apply  to  the  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association— The  object  of  this 
association  is  "the  development  of  christian  character  in  its  members,  and 
the  prosecution  of  active  christian  work,  among  the  young  ladies  of  the 
University."  The  active  membership  consists  of  students  and  professors  of 
the  University,  who  are  members  of  an  evangelical  church;  and  any  other 
lady  students  or  professors  may  become  associate  members. 

The  association  holds  regular  weekly  prayer-meetings;  also  has  two  or- 
ganized Bible  training  classes,  which  meet  one  hour  each  week  for  Bible 
study.  The  association  unites  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  giving  various  receptions  and  in  publishing  a  Hand-Book  for  new  stu- 
dents. Copies  of  this  hand-book  will  be  furnished  free  to  any  person  desir- 
ing the  same.  Address,  the  president  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

The  Hermean  and  Delta  Signia  are  two  literary  societies  which  meet 
every  Monday  evening  during  the  school  year;  these  societies  furnish  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking  and  parliamentary 
procedure.  Besides  these  two  societies,  which  are  open  to  all  students,  sev- 
eral of  the  college  classes  have  organized  debating  clubs  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  University  House  of  Representatives- -T\\\%  society  is  organized  on 
the  plan  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  meets  every 
Saturday  afternoon  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  the  day.  This  society 
oflFers  special  advantages  for  debate,  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure and  information  upon  living  political  topics  of  the  day. 

The  Philosophical  Society — This  society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
psychological  and  philosophical  investigation.  The  society  meets  once  each 
month  and  is  usually  addressed  by  specialists  in  philosophy. 

T?i€  Knights  of  English  Learning — This  is  an  organization  in  the 
English  department,  having  a  two-fold  object,  viz.,  literary  and  social  cul- 
ture. It  is  in  no  sense  a  general  literary  society,  entering  into  competition 
with  the  students'  literary  societies.  It  has  a  specific  field  as  an  auxiliary  of 
the  English  department.  Inspiration  is  gained  through  the  addresses  of 
invited  guests  and  instruction  is  broadened  by  the  hearing  and  discussion  of 
the  results  of  special  work  by  the  students.  In  connection  with  each  meet- 
ing an  informal  reception  is  held  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  guests,  with  their  instructors  and  with  each 
other.  The  membership  comprises  graduate  students,  seniors  and  juniors 
pursuing  the  study  of  English  in  the  University. 

The  Philological  Society— The  object  of  the  Philological  Society  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  is  to  promote  philological  investigation  and  study. 

Prnf^wnrs-  instnirtnrs  and  crr5iHiiatf»  QtiiH#*ntc  pncrnorpH  in  nVillnlntriral  wnrlc  in 
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the  University,  and  alumni  of  this  and  other  universitfes  and  colleges  may 
be  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society. 

The  Fortfiightly  Scientific  Club  is  a  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  investigation  and  discussion.  The  meetings  are  often  addressed 
by  specialists,  the  address  being  followed  by  discussions.  Among  the  sub- 
jects considered  during  the  past  year  are  the  following:  "Hypnotism;** 
"Heredity,"  "Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  Work  in  Minnesota;** 
the  "Glacial  Epoch,"  etc. 

Societas  Latina,  is  a  society  in  the  department  ot  Latin,  having  for  its 
special  aim  the  securing  of  greater  proficiency  in  reading  and  speaking  Latin. 
While  the  work  of  the  society  does  not  exclude  the  literary  and  philological 
side  of  the  study  of  language,  the  linguistic  side  is  made  prominent.  Some 
author  is  read  at  sight  in  the  original  and  synopses  then  given  and  explana- 
tions and  criticisms  made,  in  Latin.  The  society  meets  weekly.  The  work 
of  the  year  1894-5  was  based  on  the  metamorphosis  of  Ovid. 

T?ie  Forum  is  a  debating  society  organized  for  practice  in  debate,  recita- 
tion and  essay  writing,  and  is  open  to  all  students.    This  society  meets  every 

Saturday  evening. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  general  physical  culture  for  the  students,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
proper  spirit  in  favor  of  hearty,  manly  sports.  The  Monday  before  com- 
mencement is  the  annual  field  day  of  the  association. 


ALUMNI  SOCIETIES. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1875.  ^^e  graduates  of  the  several 
colleges  of  the  University  are  members;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  the  general  faculty  are  honorary  members.  The  annual  meeting 
is  on  the  day  preceding  commencement,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  alumni 
dine  together  after  the  public  exercises  on  commencement  day.  Judge 
Stephen  Mahoney,  ^77^  is  president  of  the  association. 

FELLOWSHIP  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  incorporated  March  loth,  1888.  Its  object  is  to  en- 
courage graduate  students  in  special  lines  of  study  and  for  that  purpose  to 
raise  a  fund  by  endowment  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  annual  contribution  of  its 
members. 

Alumni,  former  students  and  other  friends  of  the  University,  become 
members  of  the  association  by  pledging  financial  support  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  annually  for  five  years.  Life  membership  tickets  are  issued 
upon  payment  of  $100.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  University  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  day  preceding  commencement.  C.  J.  Rockwood  is 
president  of  the  association. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  establish  scholarships,  in  the  different 
departments  where  extra  help  is  needed  for  instruction,  under  regulations 

somewhat  as  follows. 

1.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  appointment  is  desired  and  ap- 
proval of  the  g^eneral  faculty. 

2.  The  executive  committee  has  power  to  declare  a  scholarship  vacant  at  any  time; 
and  may  or  may  not  elect  a  new  appointee  to  the  place  made  vacant. 

3-    Recipients  of  scholarships  may  be  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  students. 

4.  The  scholarships  are  not  intended  as  gifts  or  benefactions  from  the  State  to  the 
recipients,  but  as  provisions  under  which  services  may  be  rendered  the  University. 

$.  It  is  understood  that  these  services  are  of  a  nature  which  shall  assist  the  holder  of  a 
scholarship  to  attain  to  a  mastery  of  some  line  of  work  in  the  department  to  which  he  is 
appointed. 

6.  The  scholarships  may  be  suspended  or  increased  in  any  department  as  the  need  for 
services  and  the  amount  of  work  may  vary. 


PRIZES. 

THE  PILLSBURY  PRIZES. 

Three  prizes  of  $30,  $25  and  $20,  offered  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  arc 
awarded  every  year  for  the  best  work  in  the  rhetorical  department,  as 
evidenced  finally  by  an  oration  in  public. 

THE  '89  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  IN  HISTORY. 

The  class  of  1889  at  graduation  established  a  prize  of  S25  each  year,  to 
be  known  as  the  ^8g  Memorial  Prize,  and  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  in 
history — the  thesis  to  be  based  upon  original  research.  The  award  is  made 
by  a  professor  of  history  in  some  other  institution. 

THE  MOSES  MARSTOX  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGLISH. 

Some  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Moses  Marston,  Ph. 
D.,  have  given  and  pledged  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  memorial  fund.  The 
annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  help  some  student  in  the  long 
English  course.  The  award  of  the  income  is  made  on  the  basis  of  pecu- 
niary need  and  of  deserving  scholarship. 

PRIZES  IN  ENGLISH. 

The  Hon.  James  B.  Gilfillan  has  offered  $75,  in  three  prizes,  for  the  best 
specimens  of  English  prose. 

Friends  of  the  University  have  offered  $25  for  the  best  specimen  of 
English  verse. 

THE  ALBERT  HOWARD  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND. 

Under  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  James  T.  Howard,  of  the  town 
of  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  $4,166.81,  was  left  to  the  University  to  establish 
a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  "Albert  Howard  Scholarship."    This 
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scholarship  is  assigned  by  the  executive  committee,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  general  faculty. 

THE  GILLETTE-HERZOG  PRIZES. 

The  Gillette-Herzog  Manufacturing  Company  offer  for  competition,  by 
the  students  of  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  two  annual  prizes,  viz: 

A  first  cash  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  accompanied  by  a  gold  medal. 

A  second  cash  prize  of  thirty  dollars,  accompanied  by  a  gold  medal. 

The  subjects  admitted  to  competition  are: 

1.  Mechanical  engineering. 

2.  Architectural  (structural)  engineering. 

3.  Municipal  engineering. 

4.  Electrical  engineering. 


HONORS. 

AWARDED  AT  COMMENCEMENT  1894, 
UPON  THE  BASIS  OF  SCHOLARSHIP. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

John  Harry  Dewart,  Valedictorian, 
Theodore  Clark,  Salutatorian, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ORATIONS. 

William  Allen  Barto,  Francis  Bertody  Sumner,  Everhart  Percy  Harding, 

William  Adair  Simonton. 

ORATIONS. 

Roberta  Pratt,  Georgia  Annie  Burgess,  Archie  Elton  Williams,  Reuben 
Spencer  Shepherd,  Clarence  Leroy  Whitman,  Ella  Theoline  Wright,  Horace 
Easton  Bagley,  Hope  McDonald,  Caswell  Aden  Ballard. 

Honors  awarded  for  special  excellence  of  work  in  department  seminars : 
Seminar  work  is  entirely  voluntary  and  does  not  count  in  a  course  for  a 
degree.  These  honors  are  awarded  only  to  students  whose  average  general 
scholarship  is  also  of  high  grade. 

HONORS  IN  ENGLISH. 
John  Harry  Dewart,  Mary  Gertrude  Steele,  Ella  Theoline  Wright 

HONORS  IN  GREEK. 
John  Harry  Dewart,  Ella  Theoline  Wright 

HONORS  IN  HISTORY. 
Horace  Easton  Bagley,  Theodore  Clark,  John  Harry  Dewart,  Hope  Mc- 
Donald, Archie  Elton  Williams. 

HONORS  IN  LATIN. 

Georgia  Annie  Burgess. 
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HONORS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 
John  Harry  Dewart 

COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKERS. 

The  choice  of  valedictorian  and  salutatorian  is  based  upon  scholarship. 

Philosophical  orations  and  orations  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship but  do  not  appear  on  the  commencement  program  unless  they  earn 
the  position. 

The  choice  of  four  speakers  to  represent  the  senior  class  on  the  com- 
mencement program  is  based  on  competition.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
seniors  of  the  University  except  the  professional  schools,  and  will  occur 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  eleventh  week  of  the  middle  term.  The  maximum 
length  of  orations  for  this  contest  is  one  thousand  words  and  they  must  be 
handed  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  the  sixth  week  of  the  middle  term. 

The  medical  department  is  entitled  to  one  speaker  on  the  commence- 
ment program,  chosen  by  competition. 

FRIZES. 

The  *8q  Memorial  Prize  in  History  was  awarded  to  J.  Harry  Dew^art 
for  his  thesis  on  "The  Hawaiian  Question."  Theodore  Clark  stood  second 
with  his  thesis,  "Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts." 

T?ie  Paige  Prize  (law  department)  of  ^o  was  awarded  to  William 
Arthur  Selover  for  his  thesis,  "The  Mortgagor's  Equity  of  Redemption." 

T?ie  Gillette-Herzog  Prizes — (College  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and 
the  mechanic  arts.) 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Andrew  Oswald  Cunningham  for  a  de- 
sign of  a  steel  arch  bridge. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Hattie  E.  Wells  for  a  design  of 
a  wrought  iron  gate. 

The  committee  of  award  further  recommended  for  honorable  mention 
the  following: 

A  design  for  a  15-horse  power  electric  motor  by  Charles  H.  Chalmers. 

A  design  for  a  steel  boiler  by  George  Eben  Bray. 

The  Moses  Marston  Fellowship  in  English  was  awarded  to  Clarence 
Ellithorpe. 

The  Albert  Howard  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  A.  P.  Anderson,  B.  S. 

T?ie  University  Fellowship  was  awarded  to  Francis  Bertody  Sumner, 
B.S.  

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  QUARTERLY  BULLETIN. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  is  an  official  publication  devoted  to  University 
news  and  the  publishing  of  synopses  of  papers  on  original  investigations 
carried  on  by  professors,  alumni  and  students. 

THE  ARIEL. 
The  Ariel  association  is  an  association  formed  by  the  students  of  the 
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University.  A  board  of  editors  is  elected  annually,  who  publish  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Ariel.  This  paper  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  similar 
papers  published  in  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

THE  JUNIOR  ANNUAL. 

The  Junior  Annual  is  a  book  published  annually  by  the  junior  class  of 
the  University.  The  book  represents  the  students*  side  of  college  life. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  business  manager  of  the  Junior  An- 
nual, care  of  the  University. 

THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

This  book  is  published  yearly  by  the  society  of  engineering  students.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  articles  upon  engineering  subjects  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  in  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 


EXPENSES. 

In  past  years  several  students  have  kept  careful  account  of  their  ex- 
penses for  the  University  year.  The  following  is  a  detailed  report  of  the 
result: 

Student  One  was  supported  by  his  parents;  the  following  is  a  statement 
of  his  expenses: 

Board,  35  weeks  (this  leaves  out  of  account  a  vacation  of  three  weeks 

spent  at  home) I122.S0 

Room,  nine  months 49- 5o 

Text  books 22.7s 

Street  care  fare 4.85 

Railroad  fare,  six  trips  home 7.44 

Clothing 62.50 

Laundry 21.35 

Sundries 22.65 

Total  for  the  year I313.54 

Ten  dollars  of  this  amount  was  earned  by  the  young  man  by  working  in 
a  store  during  a  part  of  the  holidays;  this  amount  was  spent  for  presents 
for  friends  and  is  put  down  in  the  above  list  as  sundries. 

Student  Two  earned  everything  that  he  spent  during  the  year.  He 
began  school  in  the  fall  with  fifty  dollars  in  the  bank;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  ten  dollars  in  the  bank.  He  earned  his  money  by  work  as  printer. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  expenses: 

Board  and  room I160.00 

Laundry 15.00 

Medical  attendance 20.00 

Clothing 50.00 

Books 30.00 

Incidentals  (this  includes  street  car  fare,  railroad  fare,  etc.) 30.00 

Total  for  the  year I305.00 
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Student  Three  worked  for  his  table  board,  his  parents  paying  most 

of  his  other  expenses.    The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  expenses: 

Board  38  weeks ^142.50 

Room 34.68 

Laundry 10.49 

Books 18.39 

Railroad  fare  and  express 8.53 

Street  car  fare 8.45 

Clothing 26.29 

Sundries 19.50 

Total  for  the  year I268.83 

Received  from  parents 96.33 

Earned  himself $172.50 

Student  Four,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  paid  expenses  as  follows: 

Board,  room,  laundry  and  fraternity  dues  (39  weeks) $208.75 

Clothing 74.25 

Class  dues 8.25 

Books 29.10 

Stamps 3.41 

Church  donations  and  amusements 24.90 

Railroad  fare 16.25 

Street  care  fare 4.95 

Paid  the  barl)er 14.20 

Incidentals 13.03 

Total $397.09 

Of  this  amount  he  earned  all  but  $125  by  working  in  an  office.  This 
student  roomed  and  boarded  at  a  fraternity  house,  and  his  statement  con- 
cerning board  and  room,  etc.,  cannot  very  well  be  divided  up  with  accuracy, 
so  they  are  given  as  a  total.  This  statement  includes  all  expenses  incident 
to  graduation  and  commencement  week. 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  students  were  allowed  their  incidental  fee  of 
$5  for  keeping  their  accounts  for  this  purpose. 

These  students  are  fairly  representative  students;  they  were  neither  ex- 
travagant nor  did  they  deny  themselves  unduly  to  get  along.  Board  could 
have  been  obtained  in  clubs  at  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  week 
cheaper  than  any  of  them  paid. 

Student  number  two  is  a  skilful  printer  and  thus  easily  found  work  at 
more  remunerative  wages  than  the  ordinary  student  can  obtain.  The 
student  who  learns  some  trade  before  coming  to  the  University  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  student  who  has  to  earn  his  money  by  ordinary  manual 
labor. 

Students  have  earned  their  whole  expenses  while  attending  the  Uni- 
versity by  taking  care  of  lawns,  furnaces,  horses,  etc.,  and  have  made  good 
records  at  the  same  time.  Other  students  have  done  so  much  of  this  work 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  their  studies,  and  have  thus  missed 
the  one  thing  for  which  they  were  attending  the  University. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  have  a  part  of  his  expenses  paid,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  earn  his  way  entirely  by  his  own  exertions.    It  is  a 
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comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to  earn  half  his  living  while 
attending  the  University  and  yet  do  good  work  in  his  classes. 

Student  number  two,  although  he  earned  his  entire  expenses,  was  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  sophomore  class.  Student  number  three  was  a 
freshman  and  a  good  student;  he  paid  for  his  board  by  waiting  on  the  table 
at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  coffee  house  in  this  city. 

Students  who  want  work  seldom  fail  to  find  it  In  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity, if  the  student  contemplates  earning  his  way,  in  whole  or  in  part,  he 
should  bring  enough  money  with  him  so  that  he  can  live  comfortably  for  a 
few  weeks  until  he  can  find  something  to  do. 

EXPENSES  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  one  of  two  sisters  who  kept  house  during 
their  sophomore  year: 

Rent %  40.75 

Board,  lis^ht,  laundry S2.42 

Fuel 7.25 

Railroad  fare  and  cartage 27.80 

Streetcar  fare $•&$ 

Stationery 3.97 

Amusements  and  presents 10.56 

Personals  and  clothing 72.51 

Incidentals 18.94 

Total  expenses $240.05 

The  following  is  the  record  of  a  young  lady  who  boarded  in  a  private 

family: 

Board $158.00 

Room  for  nine  months  (four  with  room  mate) 58.00 

Railroad  fare 30.22 

Street  car  fare 6.00 

Text  books 16.12 

Clothing  (besides  that  brought  from  home)  and  laundry 67.59 

Fraternity  and  class  dues,  christian  association  and  other  religious 

organizations 20.19 

Sundries 19.48 

Total  for  the  year $355-6o 
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This  department  affords  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  college  of  sci 
ence,  literature  and  arts,  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  college  of  law.  It  meets  the  threefold  purpose 
ot  extending  general  culture,  for  which  masters'  degrees  are  offered;  ol 
encouraging  the  mastery  of  a  specialty,  for  which  the  degree  of  doctor  oi 
philosophy  is  given;  of  providing  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  particular  subjects  than  is  offered  in  undergraduate 
work,  but  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

REGISTRATION. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  any  of  these  courses  must  present  their  applica- 
tion to  the  registrar,  and  register  for  whatever  work  they  may  wish  to  pur 
sue.  All  students  doing  work  in  this  department  are  required  to  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars.  Those  doing  laboratory  work  must  pay  the  usual  laboratory 
dues  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 


THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE.  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

I.  The  degree  of  master  in  science,  literature  and  arts  will  be  con- 
ferred on  a  bachelor  of  this  or  any  other  reputable  college  or  university  who, 
not  sooner  than  one  year  after  graduation,  if  in  residence  at  this  University, 
and  not  sooner  than  two  years  after  graduation,  if  not  in  residence,  shall 
pass  an  examination  on  certain  prescribed  lines  of  study,  and  present  a 
satisfactory  thesis. 

II.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  his  application  on 
the  proper  blank,  stating  the  particular  degree  desired,  the  several  subjects 
selected  in  which  to  be  examined,  and  the  title  of  thesis.  Graduates  oJ 
other  colleges  or  universities  must  present  their  diplomas  or  other  creden- 
tials on  filing  their  applications.  After  the  approval  of  the  application  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college,  no  changes  or  departures  will  be  permitted. 

Application  for  graduate  work  shall  be  referred,  with  the  necessary  cre- 
dentials, to  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  and  degrees,  who  shall 
examine  said  applicant  and  report  accordingly  to  the  general  faculty.  The 
registrar  shall  notify  professors  of  the  lines  selected  by  the  applicant  in 
their  department.    Professors  shall  report  to  the  general  faculty  early  in 
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the  third  term  of  each  year,  the  names  and  work  of  the  graduate  students 
actively  at  work  in  their  departments. 

The  professors  in  charge  of  the  lines  pursued  by  the  candidate  for  the 
master's  degree,  shall  be  the  examining  committee  of  said  candidate,  of 
which  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  line  selected,  shall  be  the  chair- 
man, and  shall  make  its  report  to  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  and 
degrees. 

III.    Table  of  studies  offered  to  candidates: 


A. 


Divisions. 


Classical 
Philology. 


B. 


C. 


Groups. 


I.    Greek. 


I^tin. 
Sanskrit. 


Lines. 

Epic  Poetry. 

Lyric  Poetry. 

Dramatic  Poetry. 

Oratory. 

History. 

Epiflrraphy. 

Neo-Hcllenic. 


Modem 
Philol(^y. 


English. 

French. 

German. 

Scandinavian  Languages. 


Biological 
Sciences. 


Botany. 


\ 


D. 


E. 


Physical 
Sciences. 


Mathematical 
Sciences. 


F. 


Philosophical 
Sciences. 


Zoology.  \ 

Paleontology. 

Lithological  Geology. 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Mineralogy. 

Mathematics. 
Astronomy. 


History. 


Economics  and 
Political  Science. 


a 
b 
c 

a 
b 


Morphology. 

Physiology. 

Taxonomy. 

Morphology. 
Physiology. 


Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

Calculus. 

Quaternions. 

Medieval  Institutions  of  Europe. 
Constitutional  History  of  Enfnand. 
Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Modem  European  Politics. 
The  Philosophy  of  History. 

Private  Economy. 
Public  Economy. 
Science  of  Government. 
Intcmational  Law. 


Philosophy. 


Logic. 

Ger 

Experimental  Psychology. 


General  Psychology, 
"ic peri  mental  Psycn 
Ethics. 


History  of  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  of  Religion. 


IV.  The  Amount  of  Work  done  by  the  candidate  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  that  done  by  the  senior  class,  viz;  three  terms  on  four  subjects  each 
term,  with  a  thesis  in  addition. 

Note:  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  equivalent  to  12  terms  of  work  on  one  subject. 
Hence,  estimates  of  the  time  to  be  occupied  will  be  stated  in  twelfths  of  a  year. 

V.  Method  of  Selecting  Work: 

I.    The  candidate  shall  select  from  the  table  in  III,  three  lines  of  study. 
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2.  One  of  these  he  shall  indicate  as  a  major  line,  the  other  two  as 
minors. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  devote  not  less  than  six-twelfths  of  his  work  to 
the  major,  and  not  less  than  one-twelfth  to  each  minor. 

4.  The  thesis  shall  be  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  major  line. 
The  following  special  regulations  are  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 

the  different  degrees: 

a.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least  one  of  the  three  lines 
selected  shall  be  from  division  A. 

b.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  least  one  of  the  three  lines 
selected  shall  be  from  divisions  C,  D,  E,  F. 

c.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Literature  at  least  one  of  the  three  lines 
shall  be  selected  from  division  B. 

VI.  The  proficiency  of  candidates  shall  be  determined  by  examination 
only. 

VII,  All  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  University,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  faculty. 

THE   COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING,   METALLURGY  AND  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

All  regulations  governing  candidates  for  the  Masters'  degree  shall  apply 
to  the  candidates  for  second  degrees  in  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  particularly  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  the 
method  of  selecting  work,  degree  of  proficiency  expected  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  conducting  the  examinations. 

Graduate  work  is  offered,  leading  to  second  degrees  as  follows: 

Civil  Engineer. 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineer. 

Mining  Engineer. 

Chemical  Engineer. 

Metallurgical  Engineer. 

These  courses  are  a  continuation  of  the  lines  of  undergraduate  work  ii: 
that  department  which  has  conferred  uj>on  the  student  a  baccalaureate  de 
gree.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  full  year  of  work  and  by  passing  a  satis 
factory  examination,  with  a  technical  thesis,  the  student  is  entitled  to  z 
second  degree. 

The  importance  of  this  graduate  work  to  professional  engineers  cannoi 
be  over-estimated,  and  all  the  departments  of  the  college  are  directing 
special  attention  to  it. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their  legal  studies 
further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate  course,  a  graduate 
course  of  one  year  is  offered.    Among  the  subjects  considered  are: 

General  Jurisprudence. 


>  or  Master  of  Science. 


I ::  se  v^ "  .   -:":--  -l:  r   :    .--:    :  -    :  .  -  :   -  \^  z     -:z~~  ~.s:  -^.ve  a.- 

rea'iy  rec-r.-.ri  v.-r  :tj-:~  :  -•::":  "  :  _-:*?.  7"-  -re  ^:.:  fr^r.i  the 
entire  yea-  :.  '.''■:  -^  '^  '  ' .i-:'-z  i  :  -  -^  -f  :  .->;.  zi  T-iii  a  5a::s:ac:.?ry 
cxar:::::a::  :.  -;■  :.  :r7  5-'  r:'5  7  .■?.::  »  >:  t":  r-:  :  :he  iejree  of 
Master  .:  1.;.-.'  5.  T  _  :  -  :  :_  5  :  -"r-  fS:;--*:""-  5_^  "c-  year  and 
(i::>'.<jr.:a  fer  .:  5: :. 


DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  FHILOSOPnY. 

The  '!ej"ec  ::  L'  •::  -  :  rh  "  >  ; "  y  \v  <v  :  ^ii—^:  n  rachelfrsof 
this  or  any 'the:  rer  u:a'  "-r  :  .^t  ■  .-.  •  !->:;•  %\  -r.  -.  r.:'.  !c>5  than  three 
years  after  irraiia::'  n  thv'v:'   :n.   .:.  i-r"  :';r  :    '     a;:,:  :   :.  !:::■  n?: 

I.  The  can'h'iate  sha'i  c'vJt  a  -"<  :.  :'  -oe  :  ^t  net  oenartnients— a 
major  subject  in  ^ne  -icra-tinv"  n  an  i  t%v  n.  :.  :  S-Occts  in  « -ther  liepart- 
iiieiits,  aii'i  within  the  :na;   r  5.:'  ;'r:t  i.c  s'niii  c:.  •  ?c  a  5:  eciai  held. 

M.  'J  he  <ar.d:'iate  <haii  c'-n-ic  >  n  h  s  h::ai  exannnativn  an  exhaustive 
ki)ow!e<li:e  <>i  tliC  ;i['cciai  hci!  <ci<.<:tcl.  a.-ji  s'r.aii  <:..\v  such  acciuaintance 
with  tlic  otlier  studies  "f  the  n.a-'r  su:;cct.  a:.d  with  th.e  minor  subjects  as 
the  faoultv  mav  renuirf. 

^  «  1 

III.  A  Committee,  rniisistiiu'  "t  the  hea<is  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  c.irjdidatc's  subjects  falh  shah  ha'.e  the  directirin  of  his  wurk,  subject  to 
[\\v  approval  of  the  facuhy.  The  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  shall  be  the 
|*i'of(ssor  in  (  iiar^t;  oi  the  candi«late's  major  subject. 

I\'.  'I  Ik;  (andidate  shall  present  a  thesis  on  s<nne  subject  connected 
\Niiii  his  sj»c<  i;(l  licld  of  work,  which  thesis  shall  be  the  result  C)f  original  iii- 
visiij'.ition  by  the  (andidate,  and  shall  be  a  contributi(»n  to  knowledge. 

\'.  (  andtdales  for  this  (K-L;ree  shall  ordinarily  be  recjuired  to  devote 
ihiee  full  ye.irs  of  graduate  study  to  jircjiaration  for  the  fmal  examination, 
lint  d  the  study  bi-  not  the  (andidale's  sole  occupation  during  that  period, 
tlnii  the  tune  of  pi cjiaraiion  shall  be  extended  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
pio|ier. 

\  I.  (  aiididates  shall  be  in  actual  residence  at  the  University  and  shall 
pui^aiethen  studies  thei em  at  least  two  years;  they  may,  however,  offer  in 
lieu  ol  one  «»l  these  two  veais  an  e<|uivalent  term  of  resident  graduate  work 
111  some  othei  iiisiitutioii,  ii  beinv,  always  reciuired  that  thev  be  in  residence 
at  this  Inu  tisitv  the  year  m-xl  pieeeding  the  tinal  examination.  Candi- 
dates shall  be  leeauletl  as  in  lesideiu  t'  onlv  when  they  carry  on  their  work, 
III  all  essential  lespei  ts.  at  the  I   ni\  eisitv  itself. 
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VII.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  next  preceding  his  final  examination, 
the  candidate  shall  pass  a  preliminary  examination  on  the  work  for  his  de- 
gree that  he  has  done  up  to  that  time. 

VIII.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next  preceding  the 
final  examination.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination 
unless  his  thesis  shall  be  approved  by  the  committee.  If  the  degree  there- 
after be  conferred,  at  least  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  president  of  the  University  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  following. 

IX.  The  final  examination  for  this  degree  shall  be  held  on  or  about  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May,  as  the  president  of  the  University  may  decide. 

X.  Each  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  shall  be 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  general  faculty,  and  shall  be  conducted  as  the 
faculty  may  direct.    A  quorum  for  such  examination  shall  be  five. 

XI.  In  addition  to  passing  the  final  examination,  the  candidate  shall 
make  a  public  defense  of  his  thesis  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  general 
faculty  may  determine. 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 


I.  Animal  Biololgy.    {a)    Research,    Any  line  of  original  investigation  in 

1.  Invertebrate  embryology  and  morphology. 

2.  Vertebrate  embryology  and  morphology. 

{Jf)    Advanced  Studies.    Corroborative  work  in  any  branch  of  animal  embryology  and 

morphology. 
{c)    Under  certain  conditions  some  undergraduate  work  may  be  pursued  by  those  who 

have  not  completed  the  work  as  undergraduates. 

II.  Astronomy  .    {a)    A  Course  in  Practical  Astronomy, 
{b)    A  course  in  orbit  work, 

• 

III.  Botany,    {a)    Courses  VII-IXol  the  work  offered  to  undergraduates,  in  this  depart- 
ment, are  open  also  to  graduate  students. 

{b)    Comparative  Gametophytic  Anatomy  and  Embryology :    laboratory  and  reference 

work.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  six  terms  of  botanical  work.    First  term, 
{c)    Comparative  Sporophytic  Anatomy  and  Embryology;    laboratory  and  reference 

work.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  course  (^)  as  above.  Second 

and  third  terms, 
(d)    Phytodynamics  and  Oecology;  lectures  and  reference  work    Open  to  those  who 

have  completed  five  terms  of  botanical  work.    First  term, 
{e')    Phytocytology^  Structural  and  Dynamic;  laboratory  and  reference  work.    Open  to 

those  who  have  completed  seven  terms  of  botanical  work.    Second  and  third  terms. 
(/)    Experimental  Embryology  Organogeny ;  laboratory  and  reference  work.    Open  to 

a  limited  number  who  may  present  the  requisite  evidence  of  fitness  for  original 

research.     Throughout  the  year, 
ig)    special  Research  work  in  some  selected  line.    Open  to  all  graduate  students  whose 

preparation  may  be  deemed  sufficient.    Throughout  the  year, 

IV.  Chemistry,    (a)    Special  Inorganic  Preparations, 
{b)    Research  work  in  Electro-Chemistry. 

{c)  Research  work  in  general  Organic  Chemistry. 

id)  The  Plant  Alkaloids. 

ie)  Stereochemistry  and  the  Optical  Activity  of  Organic  and  Inorganic  Compounds. 

(/)  special  Research  work  in  general  Analytic  Chemistry. 

V.  Drawing  and  Industrial  Art.    (a)    Advanced  work  in  Constructive  Geometry^  Equi' 

Potential^  magnetic  and  inverse  curves, 
{b)    Descriptive  Geometry. 
1 1    spherical  Projections. 
2.    Perspective. 

VI.  English,    {a)    Comparative  grammar  of  Old  English,  and  reading  of  Old  English 
specimens  of  prose  and  poetry. 

{b)    An  outlifte  grammar  of  the  Middle  English  dialects,  and  reading  of  select  Middle 

English  texts. 
{c)    Historical  syntax  of  the  English  language.    Parts  I  and  II. 
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(</)    Select  chapters  from  the  history  of  the  English  language  (especially  philology.) 

With  exercises  on  the  English  vocabulary, 
(r)    Interpretation  of  Old  English  texts,  either  of  Beowulf  or  Caedmon  or  some  poems 

by  Cynewulf  or  men  of  his  school. 

(/)    Interpretation  of  William  LanglancPs  ** Piers  the  Plowman?^ 

(g)    Studies  in  English  Antiquities.    Traces  of  Mythology.  Heroic  Saga,  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  private  antiquities,  etc.,  with  original  investigation  of  the  sources. 

(h)    Gothic,  in  its  relation  to  the  cognate  languages,  especially  Old  English.    An  in- 
troduction to  the  comparative  study  of  Teutonic  philology. 

( t )    Old  Saxon  Grammar,  and  reading  of  the  Heliand. 

(J)    Advanced  work  in  Chaucer.    Philological  interpretation  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
and  select  minor  poems. 

{k)    A  review  of  the  schools  of  criticism. 

{ / )    Historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  XVII  Cen  tury. 

{m)  I.     Critical  studies  in  the  literature  of  the  XVIII  Century. 
2.     The  rise  of  the  Romantic  movement. 

{n)     Typical  Victorian  Poets,    e.  g.,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Browning,  William 
Morris. 

(0)  The  evolution  of  the  English  Press. 

(P)     The  evolution  of  the  English  romance  and  novel, 
iq)     Comparative  Literature  studied  in  its  bearing  upon  English  literature, 
(r)     Research  or  special  studies  in  some  line  selected  by  individual  students  will  be 
guided  by  the  department. 

In  189S-96  classes  will  be  formed,  in  any  term,  in  not  more  than  four  of  the  specifically 
graduate  courses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  undergraduate  advanced  courses  arc 
open,  under  certain  conditions,*  to  those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  them. 

VII.    Engineering. 

(1)  Civil  Engineering,    {a)  Experimental  mechanics. 

{b)    Structural  work,  as  applied  to  bridges  and  iron  buildings. 

{c)    Geodesy,  along  lines  in  the  national  topographical  surveys. 

{d)    Railroads  and  highways— the  economics  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

(2)  Electrical  Engineering,    (a)    Arc  and  incandescent  lamp  investigations. 
{b)    Problems  in  the  design  and  operation  of  generators  and  motors. 

(c)    Alternating  current  investigations. 

id)    Design  and  testing  of  electric  light  and  power  plants. 

(e)    Experimental  problems  in  electric  railway  work. 

if)  Signal  circuits,  telephone,  telegraph  and  fire  alarm  lines  and  instruments. 

(3)  Mechanical  Engineering,    {a)    Machine  design. 

ib)    Experimental  investigations;  the  particular  field  selected  on  consultation. 

(4)  Mining  and  Sletallurgy.  (a)  The  cynanidc  Process  of  treating  gold  and  silver  ores. 
{b)    Mining  by  the  milling  Process. 

(r)  The  tracing  of  phosphorus  in  hematite  ore  deposits. 

{d)  Coarse  vs.  fine  concentration  of  ores. 

(^)  The  relative  merits  of  hand  and  automatic  sampling  in  the  testing  of  ores. 

if)  The  chlorination  Process  applied  to  the  treatment  of  Minnesota  gold  ores. 

VIII.  Geology,  {a)  The  granitic  rocks  of  Minnesota;  a  study  in  rock  and  mineral  alter- 
ations. 

(b)  The  Pre- Cambrian  eruptives  of  Northeastern  Minnesota;  the  textual  relations  of 
diabases  and  gabbros  or  other  problems. 

(r)  The  lower  Paleozoic  formations  oj  Southern  Minnesota;  in  their  stratigraphic  re- 
lations. 

(</)  The  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  faunas  of  Southeastern  Minnesota;  in  their 
taxonomic  relations. 

(/)  Local  features  of  glacial  phenomena ;  the  special  field  to  be  selected  on  consulta- 
tion. 
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Note:  Course  F///— Economic  geology  and  Course  IX,  special  problems  are  also  open 
to  graduate  students  who  have  not  already  taken  the  work. 

IX.  German,  {a)  PauVs  "Mitiel-Hoch  Deutsche  Grammatik."  Selections  from  the 
*' Niebelungen  Lied;"  Gudrun;  Wolfram;  Walter  von der  Vogelweide;  translations 
into  modem  German;  political  and  literary  history  of  the  period. 

{d)  Braune*s  **Alt-Hoch'Deutsche  Grammatik  und  Lesebuch."  Mollenhoff  and  Scher- 
er's  "Denkmaler."  History  of  the  period,  based  upon  Arnold's  "Deutsche  Geschichte." 

X.  Greek,    {a)    Greek  Poetry:    epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  bucolic,  with  the  critical  reading  of 

authors. 
{b)    Greek  Oratory  and  History;  with  the  critical  reading  of  authors. 

XI.  History,  {a)  The  Early  Constitutional  History  of  France.  Beginning  with  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  this  course  will  briefly  review  the  leading  events  of  French  history,  with 
special  study  of  the  chief  features  of  constitutional  development.  Ability  to  read  French 
will  be  indispensable  and  those  who  take  the  course  will  be  expected  to  have  at  hand 
Luchaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions  Francaises  and  the  early  volumes  of  Dareste's  His- 
toire  de  France,  or  the  equivalent,  and  some  standard  atlas  illustrating  French  history. 

{b)    Medieval  histitutions. 

{c)    Constitutional  History  of  England. 

(d)  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

ie)    The  Philosophy  of  History. 

Graduate  students  will  also  be  allowed  to  take  courses  VI-IX,  as  minors,  and  under 

certain  conditions,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  other  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 

years. 

XII.  Latin,    (a)    Roman  Satire, 
(b)    Roman  History. 

XIII.  Mathematics,    (a)    i.    An  advanced  course  in  Co-^nrdinate  Geometry. 

2.  An  advanced  course  of  Differential  Calculus. 

3.  An  advanced  course  in  Integral  Calculus. 

4.  Quaternions. 

5.  Differential  Equations. 

The  following  subjects  are  offered  to  those  who  do  not  elect  them  in  their  undergraduate 

course: 
{b)    I.    Analytical  Geometry. 

2.  Differential  Calculus. 

3.  Integral  Calculus. 

4.  C(Hfrdinate  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

5.  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry, 

7.  Applied  Mechanics. 

XIV.  Mineralogy,  {a)  Original  Problems  on  particular  groups  of  minerals;  advanced 
work  coiviected  with  courses  V  and  VI;  the  work  to  be  determined  on  consultation. 

{b)  Advanced  work  connected  with  studies  of  the  economic  minerals  or  in  micro-chem- 
ical processes. 

XV.  Philosophy,  {a)  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  A  critical  study  of  the  fragments  of  early 
Greek  philosophy  with  attempts  at  systematic  reconstruction. 

{b)  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Study  of  the  three  critiques.  The  relation  of  Kant  to 
the  development  of  modem  philosophy. 

{c)    Advanced  Logic.    Theory  of  knowledge  and  analysis  of  belief. 

(</)    Experimental  Psychology.    Study  of  individual  problems  in  a  great  variety. 

{e)  Physiological  Psychology.  Technical  practice  in  the  preparation  of  nervous  matter 
for  macroscopical  or  microscopical  study  through  the  methods  with  silver,  sublimate 
and  hematoxylin,  and  in  cutting  series.  Study  of  such  material  with  help  of  the  works 
of  Obersteiner.  Edinger,  His,  Kolliker,  Golgi,  and  Ramon  y  Cayal. 

In  these  courses  there  will  be  one  two-hour  session  each  week. 
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XVI.  Physics,  (i)  Courses  VII-X  for  undergraduates  are  offered  to  such  graduate 
students  as  may  desire  the  work. 

2.  Advanced  work  in  some  special  field;  experimental  investigation  being  a  feature  of 
the  work. 

3.  Mathematical  physics  and  theoretical  mechanics  for  those  who  have  completed 
calculus. 

(a)    Theory  of  Dynamos  and  Motors.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  I 
in  applied  mechanics.  '2a  hours. 

{ft)    Differential  Equations  and  their  application  to  alternate  currents,  to  follow 
course  I  in  dynamos  and  motors. 

{e)    The  Potential  Function  and  spherical  harmonics. 

{d)    Analytical  Statics  and  electro  statics. 

(e)    Dynamics  of  Rigid  Bodies  and  generalized  equations  of  motion. 

(/)    Periodic  Functions^  circular  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  with  their  physical  applica- 
tions. 
For  those  who  have  had  advanced  work  in  mathematics: 

{g)    Directional  Calculus^  including  vector  analysis  and  determinants. 

(A)    Analytical  theory  of  Heat^  conduction. 

( i )    Theories  of  Elasticity  and  Sound. 

U)    Wave  Theories  of  light,  heat  and  electricity. 

(*)    Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 

(/)    Hydrodynamics  and  fluid  motion. 

(m)    Theory  of  Functions^  with  applications. 

XVII.  Political  Science  and  Economics.  The  work  of  graduate  students  in  this  depart- 
ment is  conducted  on  the  seminar  plan;  the  particular  subjects  of  investigation  are 
selected  by  individuals  or  groups  after  consultation  with  the  professor. 

XVIII.  Romance  Languages,  (a)  Old  French;  Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Francais  du 
Moyen  Age,  par  L.  Cledat.  Some  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  French  language, 
such  as  Les  Serments  de  Strasbourg;  La  Chanson  de  Roland;  La  Vic  de  Saint  Alexis; 
Le  Roman  du  Renard;  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (selections)  translated  into  modern 
French  and  the  laws  of  the  phonetic  changes  studied.  This  course  is  especially  valu- 
able to  students  who  wish  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  French  element  in  English. 

(^)    A  systematic  study  of  some  special  topic,  as:  The  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth 

century;  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
(c)    Italian,  D^nte. 
id)    Spanish,    U  Foema  del  Cid. 

XIX.  Sanskrit.    Grammar  and  reader;  story  of  Nala;  selections  from  Rig- Veda. 

XX.  Scandinavian.  Selections  from  the  Eddas,  special  topics  in  Scandinavian  literatures 
and  history. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

William  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science. 

John  G.  Moore,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  German. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

John  C.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  S.  Clark,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  .■lst>v):oniy. 

Charles  W.  Benton,  B.  A.  Professor  of  French  and  Semitic. 

O.  J.  Breda,  Professor  of  Scandinavian. 

Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Biology. 

George  Edwin  MacLean,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Frederick  S.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Conway  MacMillan,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Williston  S.  Hough,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosofhy. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  E*hih>^of^hy. 

George  H.  Morgan,  Lieut.  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tact  us. 

Willis  M.  West,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History. 

David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

George  B.  Frankforter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Matilda  J.  Wilkin,  M.  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B.  S..  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Arthur  Edwin  Haynes,  M.  S.,  M.  Ph.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.  D,,  Lecturer  on  Sociology. 

Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  Latiti. 

E.  Eugene  McDermott,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Amelia  L  Burgess,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Draiving. 

Marie  Schon,  Instructor  in  German. 

Emma  Bertin,  Instructor  in  French. 

John  Zeleny,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

Louise  G.  Kiehle,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

Frederick  Rlaeber,  Ph.  D..  Instructor  in  English  Philology. 

D.  T.  MacDougal,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Charles  P.  Berkey,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Minerai)gy. 

Harlow  S.  Gale,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Charles  M.  Andrist,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Frank  M.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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Frank  M.  Manson,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Biology. 

Edmund  P.  Sheldon,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

Oscar  W.  Okstlund,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Animal  Biology. 

Oscar  W.  Firkins,  B.  A.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

Hannah  R.  Sew  all,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Political  Science  and  Rhetoric. 

SCHOLARS. 
Animal  Biology— C\siTk  Barrows. 

Botany — Alexander  P.  Anderson,  B.  S. 

Chemistry— EyerhiiTt  P.  Harding,  B.  S.:  Henry  B.  Hovland,  B.  S.;  Reuben  S.  Shepherd,  B.  S.; 

Fred  P.  Strathcrn,  B.  S. 

Geology — Arthur  H.  Elftman,  M.  S. 

Physics— BenjsLm'in  F.  Groat. 

ADMISSION. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
See  calendar  on  page  four  and  program  of  examinations. 

Students  prevented  from  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be 
admitted  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  action.  Such  students  are,  however,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  all 
students  expecting  to  enter  the  University  are  earnestly  requested  to  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

All  applicants  should  present  themselves  to  the  registrar,  who  will  fur- 
nish them  with  application  blanks  and  directions  how  to  proceed  with  their 
examinations,  registration,  etc. 

ADMISSION  ON  DIPLOMA. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  graduates  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis high  schools  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  upon  presentation 
of  their  diplomas.  The  State  High  School  Board  has  inspected  and  classi- 
fied the  schools  under  its  supervision,  and  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  the 
first  rank  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  upon  presentation  of  their  di- 
plomas. At  present  the  following  schools  are  in  this  rank:  Albert  Lea» 
Alexandria,  Anoka,  Austin,  Cr(X)kston,  Duluth,  Faribault,  Fergus  Falls, 
Hastings,  Henderson,  Lake  City,  Litchfield,  Mankato,  Northfield,  Owatonna, 
Red  Wing,  Rochester,  Sauk  Center,  Spring  Valley,  Stillwater,  Worthington. 

It  has  been  found  that  students  who  present  diplomas  of  first-class  high 
schools  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  admission,  have,  in  some  cases,  omitted 
very  important  studies  in  their  course,  and  substitute  studies  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  those  omitted.  To  remedy  this  evil,  principals  are  re- 
quested to  furnish  each  of  their  pupils  who  come  to  the  University  a  certified 
list  of  the  studies  actually  covered  by  the  diploma.  The  diploma  will  be 
accepted  by  the  University  for  all  that  it  really  represents  of  work  done.  If 
important  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  University  have  been 
omitted  by  the  student  in  his  preparatory  work,  he  will  be  required  to  make 
it  up,  notwithstanding  his  diploma.  Candidates  holding  diplomas  from  high 
schools  of  the  first  rank  should,  therefore,  present  their  diplomas  (at  the 
time  of  making  their  application  for  admission)  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  the  principal  of  the  school  granting  such  diploma,  showing  the  studies 
covered  by  the  diploma.    Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  had  by  applying 
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to  the  registrar  of  the  University.    Candidates  holding  certificates  of  the 
High  School  Board  should  present  their  credentials  on  making  application. 

CREDENTIALS  FROM  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Those  coming  from  other  schools  or  from  normal  schools  should  present 
their  credentials  upon  making  application,  and  then  take  such  examinations 
as  they  are  prepared  for.  The  result  of  the  examinations  will  be  considered 
together  with  the  credentials;  each  case  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee 
and  proper  credit  will  be  given. 

As  a  rule,  the  records  of  graduates  of  normal  schools,  or  schools  which 
admit  to  the  freshman  class  of  other  reputable  universities,  without  examina- 
tion, will  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the  University.  But  the  faculty  re- 
serves the  right  to  require  a  student  to  take  supplementary  examinations, 
if  he  does  not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his  course. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 
The  University  is  accustomed  to  accept  records  from  all  reputable  col- 
leges for  credits  to  advanced  standing.    Such  records  are  accepted  just  so 
far  as  they  cover,  or  are  an  equivalent  to,  the  work  done  in  the  University. 
In  bringing  records  from  other  institutions,  the  certificates  should  show: 

1.  The  subject  studied;  if  a  language,  the  work  read,  etc. 

2.  The  time  spent  upon  each  subject. 

The  result;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  subject  was  creditably  com- 
pleted. 

CHOOSING  OF  COURSES. 

The  courses  of  this  college  are  open,  free  of  all  charges  for  instruction,  to 
all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  whether  residents  of  the  State  or  not. 
Applicants  are  free  to  select  their  courses  of  study  on  admission,  but  can- 
not thereafter  change  them,  except  as  allowed  by  vote  of  the  general  faculty. 

DAILY  ROUTINE. 

As  a  general  rule  each  student  has  sixteen  exercises  a  week,  besides 
rhetorical  work,  which  comes  but  once  in  the  week. 

Monday  is  taken  as  a  holiday  and  the  morning  session  begins  at  8  o'clock. 
A  general  assembly  of  students  and  faculty  is  held  each  day  at  10  o'clock, 
at  which  there  are  brief  and  simple  religious  exercises. 

EXAMIN.XTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  of  the 
term.     In  order  to  be  "passed"  the  student  must  obtain  seventy-five  per  cent. 

In  determining  the  standing  of  a  student  in  any  subject  the  result  of  his 
daily  work  on  that  subject  is  combined  with  the  result  of  the  final  examina- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

Students  who  unsuccessfully  pursue  a  subject  are  reported  by  the  pro- 
fessor as  "incomplete,"  "conditioned,"  or  as  having  "failed."  "Incomplete" 
work  must  be  made  up,  within  one  term,  at  the  convenience  of  the  professor 
concerned;  "conditions"  may  be  made  up  within  two  terms;  "failures"  must 
be  taken  over  in  class.    The  examinations  for  conditioned  students  are  held 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  in  the  work  of  the  fall  term;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter  term,  in  the  work  of  the  winter  term;  arid  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  spring  term,  in  the  work  of  the  spring  term.  Conditions  that 
are  not  made  up  before  the  subject  is  again  offered  become  failures  and  must 
be  taken  over  in  class. 

A  student  who  at  any  time  is  deficient  in  more  than  three  studies  of  five 
hours  per  week,  or  four  studies  of  four  hours  per  week,  loses  his  class  rank 
and  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  next  lower  class. 

Students  whose  absence  in  any  term  exceeds  four  weeks,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  not  permitted  to  take  the  term  examinations  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  general  faculty. 

FEES. 

All  students  in  this  college  are  required  to  pay  a  yearly  incidental  fee  of 
five  dollars.  No  reduction  is  made  for  late  entrance  or  for  leaving  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  fee,  students  who  take  work  in 
laboratories  are  charged  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and 
breakage. 

REGULATIONS  REGARDING  SEMINARS  AND  HONORS. 

Honors  are  given  for  special  work  in  departments  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  student*iiiust  have  attained  in  his  course  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  senior 
year,  a  general  average  of  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent. 

2.  He  must  have  attained  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  in  the  department  selected. 

3.  He  must  have  taken  at  least  three  (3)  terms  of  electives  in  the  department  selected. 

4.  He  must  have  completed,  in  the  department  selected,  seminar  or  individual  work  of 
high  grade,  equivalent  in  amount  to  one  full  term  of  regular  work  in  one  subject. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  this  seminar  work  without  a  general  standing  of 
at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  at  the  time  when  he  begins  the  work. 

6.  Double  honors  may  be  secured  by  taking  seminar  work  in  two  departments. 
Seminar  work  does  not  count  in  a  course  for  a  degree. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  completing  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  appropriate  baccalaureate  degrees. 
Any  person  may  undergo,  at  suitable  times,  examination  in  any  subject; 
and  if  such  person  pass  in  all  the  studies  and  exercises  of  a  course,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  appropriate  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE   FRESHMAN 

CLASS. 

Candidates  are  required  to  show  proficiency  in  the  following : 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Three  books  of  the  Iliad  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  any  two  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  classical  course  except  Latin  and  mathematics. 
English  Grammar— The  examination  will  cover,  in  general,  the  essentials  of  grammar  as 

indicated  in  the  following  particulars:    the  classification  of  letters,  and  derivation  and 

composition  of  words;  the  inflection  of  words,  declensions,  and  synopsis  of  conjugation; 

the  classification  of  words  according  to  their  offices,  as  parts  of  speech,  their  definitions 
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and  their  properties  and  attributes.  The  syntax;  the  relation  of  agreement  and  gov- 
ernment; the  various  kinds  of  sentences,  simple,  compound  or  complex  as  to  form 
and  declarative,  etc.,  as  to  meaning.  Sentential  analysis;  definitions  of  parts  or  elements 
of  a  given  sentence,  whether  primary  or  secondary  elements  and  whether  words  only  or 
phrases  or  clauses,  and  the  office  of  each  of  these  elements.  In  short,  the  candidate 
should  be  prepared  to  parse,  including  the  etymology  and  syntax,  each  word,  and  to 
analyze  each  sentence  in  a  given  exercise.  He  should  be  trained  to  illustrate  by  speci- 
men words,  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences  selected  or  composed  by  himself.  He  should 
be  able  to  correct  grammatical  errors  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections. 

English  Composition  —  The  candidate  should  have  such  knowledge  of  form,  penmanship, 
orthography,  punctuation,  syntax  and  construction  as  will  enable  him  to  write  with  ease 
and  elegance  any  letter  of  business  or  friendship;  to  draft  resolutions  and  petitions;  to 
prepare  for  the  press,  reports  of  meetings  and  brief  reports  of  current  events.  Accu- 
racy upon  these  fundamental  points  will  cover  three-fourths  of  the  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  some  knowledge  of  English  composition  as  a  fine  art  is  expected:  of  the 
power  and  beauty  gained  by  the  right  use  of  rhetorical  figures;  of  what  is  meant  by 
purity,  precision,  brevity  and  harmony  and  style;  and  this  not  merely  by  committing  to 
memory  definitions  and  rules,  but  by  studying  the  English  classics  and  learning  to. ap- 
preciate the  life  and  vigor  of  the  great  masters  of  English  poetry  and  prose. 

Essay— T\i^  essay  will  be  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination,  preparation  for 
which  will  require  the  careful  reading  of  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  V^enice,  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakspere,  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Scott's  Marmion,  Hawthorne's  Twice 
Told  Tales. 

Elementary  Algebra— Tht  elementary  algebra  of  any  one  of  the  following  authors  will  fur- 
nish the  necessary  preparation:  Ray,  Greenleaf,  Wells,  Scnenig,  Thompson  and  Quin- 
by,  Wentworth  (school),  Milne  (high  school).  If  Olney's  complete  Algebra  or  Went- 
worth's  Elements  of  .Algebra  be  used,  selections  may  be  made  equivalent  to  the  above. 

Higher  A Igedra— FsiCtoring,  highest  common  divisor,  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions, 
involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents  and  radicals,  (including  imaginaries). 

Plane  Geometry — Olney's  text  book,  or  equivalent,  including  the  unsolved  problems. 

Solid  Geometry— 0\ney^s  text  book,  or  equivalent,  including  the  exercises. 

History  of  the  United  States— ¥ox  grammar  school  grades  the  text  book  of  Montgomery  or 
Scudder  is  recommended.  But  if,  as  is  much  better,  this  subject  is  systematically 
studied  in  the  high  school,  with  elementary  work  in  lower  grade,  the  book  of  Alexander 
Johnston  will  be  found  valuable.  In  either  case  it  is  suggested  that  much  more  time  be 
given  to  the  development  of  the  United  States  since  the  revolutionary  war  than  to  the 
story  of  the  colonial  period.  The  main  features  of  the  constitution  should  be  clearly 
understood,  and  its  practical  working  as  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court,  and  seen  in 
operation  in  the  growth  of  the  nation.  The  chief  object  of  this  study  should  be  that  the 
student  may  understand  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  by  learning  how  they  came  to 
be  as  they  are.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  definite  portion  of  the  examination  will  be  de- 
voted to  geography. 

History  of  Greece  and  /?ome— The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  made  a  study  of 
the  evolution  of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions.  Events  should  be  considered  in  their 
bearing  on  that  evolution.  Any  good  outline  history  will  answer  as  a  text-book;  but  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  other  material.  .Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple, and  the  Greece  in  Myer's  Ancient  Nations  and  Greece  are  suggested  as  indicating 
the  amount  of  knowledge  expected.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  definite  portion  of  the 
examination  will  be  devoted  to  geography. 

Physiology— The  candidate  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  as  much  anatomy,  histology 
and  physiology  of  the  human  body  as  is  given  in  Martin's  "Human  Body,"  briefer 
coarse.  As  much  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  body  as  can  be  gained  from  both  the  general  text  and  the  special  chapter  on 
narcotics  and  stimulants  in  the  briefer  course  of  the  "Human  Body,"  is  also  required. 

Natural  Philosophy— T\ie  text  books  of  Carhart  &  Chute,  Appleton,  Avery,  Gage,  etc.,  or 
the  laboratory  manuals  of  Hall  &  Bergen,  Chute,  etc.,  with  the  candidate's  original 
notebook. 
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Latin  (/nzmmar— This  will  include  the  subjects  of  ortho^aphy,  etymology  and  syntax,  as 
found  in  Harkness,  or  etymology  and  syntax  as  found  in  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin 
Grammar.  Proficiency  is  particularly  desired  in  the  following  subjects:  classification 
of  letters;  rules  of  phonetic  changes  as  given  in  sections  19-36,  inclusive,  in  Harkness,  or 
sections  9-11  (and  elsewhere)  in  Allen  &  Greenough;  the  analysis  of  the  verb  forms;  the 
rules  of  syntax  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

C^r.rar— First  three  books  of  the  Gallic  war.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  transla- 
tion  of  passages  of  the  text  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English;  grammatical  questions 
connected  with  the  text,  more  especially  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  indirect  discourse  and 
the  sequence  of  tenses.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  rewrite  the  oratio  recta  all  the 
passages  of  oratio  obliqua  that  occur  in  these  books.  The  student  is  expected  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  life  of  Cxsar  and  an  account  of  his  wars,  especially  those  carried  on  in 
Gaul,  with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the  location  of  the  different  trit>es  men- 
tioned in  the  text;  the  organization  of  the  Roman  army;  the  method  of  reckoning  time, 
distance,  etc. 

OV^n;— Six  orations:  four  against  Catiline,  and  any  two  of  three  following:  "Poet  Archias," 
"Ligarius,"  and  "Marccllus."  A  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  expected 
of  the  student:  translation  of  passages  of  the  text  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English; 
grammatical  questions,  more  especially  in  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  the  infinitive  mood 
and  participles;  composition  of  words  as  given  in  sections  313-343  of  Harkness'  gram- 
mar, historical  and  geographical  references  found  in  the  text;  the  life  of  Cicero  and  the 
history  of  his  times,  and  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracy;  the  antiquities  connected  with 
the  text,  particularly  the  Roman  Senate,  its  origin,  constitution,  powers,  duties,  etc.; 
the  functions  of  the  consulship,  prsetorship  and  other  offices. 

Vergil— ^XK  books  of  Aeneid.  In  addition  to  translation  into  English  an  acquaintance  with 
the  following  subjects  will  be  required:  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  construction  of 
words;  the  life  of  Vergil,  and  an  account  of  his  times  and  writings;  the  geography,  an- 
tiquities, biographies  and  mythology  connected  with  the  text. 

Greek  Grammar— Br ooV.s^  Attic  Greek  or  other  grammar. 

XenophotCs  Anabasis— Three  books. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

English  Grammar. 

English  Composition. 

Essay. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

U.  S.  History. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Physiology. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Freehand  Drawing— Tvio  terms.  An  examination  is  required  in  freehand  sketching  of 
lines  at  various  angles,  circular,  elliptical  and  spiral  forms,  and  such  plain  elementary 
drawing  as  will  prove  the  applicant  prepared  to  commence  the  drawing  of  simple  objects 
in  outline,  prior  to  the  study  of  light  and  shade  and  freehand  perspective. 
The  following  named  books  will  cover  the  work  required:  Professor  Thompson's  "Ele- 
mentary Freehand  Series"  up  to  book  seven,  or  Prang's  "Grammar  Course,"  revised 
edition,  up  to  book  number  seven.  If  White  or  other  books  are  used,  selections  can  be 
made  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  indicated. 

Chemistry— The  non-metallic  elements  as  presented  in  the  elementary  text-books,  such  as 
Remsen's,  Williams',  etc. 

^<?/a/y— Phanerogamic,  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual. 


For  more  extended  statement  of  the  work 
covered  by  these  subjects,  see  statement  of 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  classi- 
cal course. 
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La/in— As  in  classical 


course. 


OR 


{*English-{a)  Latin 
Elements  of  English. 
{b)  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 
*German — {a)  Joynes- 
Meissner.  (^)  Whit- 
ney's German  Reader 
or  Boisen's  German 
Prose,  and  B  u  c  h  - 
heim's  German 
Poetry.  (ONiebuhr's 
Hcroen  Geschichten. 
(</)  Goethe's  Sesen- 
heim.  Reference 
grammar,  Whitney's 
or  Brandt's.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  above 
texts. 


OR 


^Etiglish—{a)  Latin 
Elements  of  English. 
{b)  History  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

^French— {a)  Charden- 
al's  Course,  first  two 
books  of  Telemaque. 
(^)  Whitney's  French 
Grammar;  Histoir- 
ettes  Modemes,  by 
C.  Fontaine;  Le 
Francais  Pratique,  by 
Paul  Bercy;  transla- 
tion,  English  to 
French  from  Blouet's 
Primer  of  French 
Composition. 


For  more  extended  statement  of  the  work 
covered  by  these  subjects,  see  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  classical  course. 


LITERARY  COURSE. 

Engiish  Grammar. 

English  Composition. 

Essay. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry.        • 

Solid  Geonutry. 

U.  S.  History. 

History  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Physiology. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

*English—(a)  Latin  Elements  of  English. 
ib)    History  of  English  Literature. 

*  German— (a)  joy  nes-Mcissner.  {b)  Whitney's 
German  Reader  or  Boisen's  German  Prose, 
and  Buchheim's  German  Poetry,  ic)  Nic- 
buhr's  Heroen  Geschichten.  (</)  Goethe's 
Sesenheim.  Reference  grammar,  Whit- 
OR  ■{  ney's  or  Brandt's.  Equivalents  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  above  texts. 

*French—{a)  Chardenal's  Course,  first  two 
books  of  Telemaque.  {b)  Whitney's  French 
Grammar;  Histoircttes  Moderncs,  by  C. 
Fontaine;  Lo  Francais  Pratique,  by  Paul 
Bercy;  translation,  English  to  French,  from 
Blouet's  Primer  of  French  Composition. 
*The  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  supposed  to  cover  two  years  in  the  high  school. 


Latin— \i  in  the  classical  course. 

and 

^German 

or 
^French. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 


CLASSICAL. 
Higher  Algebra ^  /. 

Greeks  S- 

•(<z)  Herodotus  or  {jb)  Ho- 
mer's Iliad;  history; 
composition ;  sight 
reading. 

Latinos- 

Livy;  sight  reading;  com- 
position; history. 


\Military  Dnll,3. 

XPhysical  Culture^  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  i. 
Personal  hygiene. 

\English,S' 
Applied  etymology. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Higher  Algebra^S- 

Freehand  Drawings  S- 


Latin,  j. 

Livy;  sight  reading;  com- 
position, history, 

or 

English,  S' 

Old  English  —  Anglo-Sax- 
on; grammar  and  prose 
masterpieces, 

or 
German  A,S' 


Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, or  Braut  von 
Messina. 

or 

French  A,S' 

Advanced  grammar;  com- 
position; translation. 

\Military  DHll,3' 

XPhysical  Culture,  3. 

Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  /. 
Personal  hygiene. 

lEnglish,s. 
Applied  etymology. 


LITERARY. 
Higher  Algebra,  S- 


Latin,  j. 

Livy;  si|^ht  reading;  com- 
I>osition;  history, 

or 

English,  J. 

Old  English  —  Anglo-Sax- 
on; grammar  and  prose 
masterpieces. 


^(a)    For  those  who  have  completed  the  Homer,    (b) 
Homer. 


Germttn  A,s, 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, or  Braut  von 
Messina. 

or 

French  A, s. 

Advanced  grammar,  com- 
position; translation. 

Wililary  Drill,3. 

XPhysical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  /. 
Personal  hygiene. 

\\English,s. 
Applied  etymology. 

For  those  who  have  not  read 


J  Required  of  men.    X  Required  of  women. 
This  subject  is  not  required  of  anyone,  but  is  provided  as  an  optional  for  foreign- 
iog  students. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR  — SECOND  TERM. 

CLASSICAL.  SCIENTIFIC.  LITERARY. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trig-       Plane  and  Spherical  Trig-       Plane  and  Spherical  Trig- 
anomeirytj.  onometry^S'  onometry^S- 


Greeks  S. 

(a)  Memorabilia  or  (d) 
Xenophon's  Symposi- 
um; composition;  sight 
reading. 


German  B,s. 

Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Whitney's  Ger- 
man Reader, 


or 


French  B,  S- 

Whitney's  French  Gram- 
mar; Blouet's  French 
composition;  transla- 
tion. 


Latin,  5. 

Livy:  si^ht  reading;  com* 
position;  history. 


Latin,  j, 

Livy;  si^ht  reading;  com- 
position; history. 


Latin,  s. 

Livy;  sight  reading;  com- 
position; history. 


or 


or 


Englishes. 

Old    and  Middle  English 
poetry, 


English,  S' 

Old    and   Middle  English 
poetry, 


or 


German  A,  J. 

Goethe's  Italienischc  Reise 
and  Gedichte,  or  £g- 
mont. 


German  A,S' 

Goethe's  Italienischc  Reise 
and  Gedichte,  or  Eg- 
mont. 


or 


or 


French  A,S' 

Advanced  grammar;  com- 
position; translation. 


French  A,S' 

Advanced  grammar;  com* 
position;  translation. 


Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 


Physical  Culture,  3, 
Delsarte  method. 


Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Reading  or  composition. 


Rhetorical  Work,  r. 
Reading  or  composition. 


Rhetorical  Work,  r. 
Reading  or  composition. 


Philosophy,  /. 
Elements  of  logic. 


Philosophy,  /. 
Elements  of  logic. 


Philosophy,  /. 
Elements  of  logic. 


•English,  s. 
Applied  syntax. 


•English,  S' 
Applied  syntax. 


•English,  s. 
Applied  syntax. 


*This  subject  is  not  required  of  anyone,  but  is  offered  as  an  optional  for  foreign-speak- 
ing students. 
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CLASSICAL. 

Chemistry^  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures;  some  labora- 
tory work, 

or 

Physics  1 4. 

Elementary  Mechanics 
with  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 

LITERARY. 


Greek,  4. 

{a)  Demosthenes  or  {b) 
Lysias;  history;  sight 
reading. 


History,  4. 

Institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe. 


Latin,  4, 

Plautus  and  Terrence; 
study  of  the  early  Latin 
language  and  literature; 
development  of  the 
drama;  composition. 


Military  Drill,  j. 

Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Chemistry,  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures  and  laboratory 
work, 

or 

Physics,  4, 

Elementary  Mechanics 
with  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 

German  B,  4. 

Whitney's  German  Reader; 
Meissner  continued, 

or 

French  B,  4. 

Whitney's  French  Course; 
Blouet's  French  Com- 
position;    translation. 

Botany,  4. 

General  plant  morphology; 
lectures;  laooratory 
work;  collateral  read- 
ing, 

or 

Zoology,  4. 

General  animal  biology; 
lectures,  laboratory  and 
field  work. 

Latin,  4, 

Horace;  a  study  of  his 
times,  styles  and  works; 
outline  history  of  Ro- 
man literature. 


or 

English,  4. 

History  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  literature, 

or 

German  A,  4, 

Heine's     Harzreise     und 
Buch  der  Lieder, 

or 

French  A,  4. 

Advanced  grammar  com- 
position; translation. 

Military  Dnll,  3. 

Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 


Chemistry,  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures;  some  labora- 
tory work. 


or 


Physics,  4, 

Elementary  Mechanics 
with  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 


History,  4, 

Institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe. 


Latin,  4, 

Plautus     and    Terrence; 
study  of  the  early  Latin 
language  and  literature; 
development     of      the 
drama;  composition, 

or 

English,  4. 

History  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  literature. 


German  A,  4, 

Heine's     Harzreise     und 
Buch  der  Lieder, 

or 

French  A,  4. 

Advanced  grammar  com- 
position; translation. 

Military  Drill,  3. 

Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR— FIRST  TERM. 

CLASSICAL.  SCIENTIFIC.  LITERARY. 

German  B,  4.  German  B,  4,  German  B.  4. 


Mcissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Whitney's  Ger- 
man Reader. 


Gore's  Scientific  Prose  Se- 
lections, 


Meissner's  German  Gram- 
mar; Whitney's  Ger- 
man Reader, 


or 


or 


or 


French  B^  4. 

Whitney's  French  Course; 
or  Brachet's  Historical 
Grammar;  composi- 
tion; translation. 


French  B,  4. 

Whitney's  French  Course; 
Blouet's  French  Com- 
position; translation. 


French  B,  4. 

Wiiitnc\''s  French  Course; 
or  Israchet's  Historical 
Grammar;  composi- 
tion; translation. 


Chemistry ^  4. 

The  metallic  elements:  lec- 
tures; laboratory  work, 


or 


Chemistry,  4. 

The  metallic  elements;  lec- 
tures and  laboratory 
work, 

or 


Chemistry,  4. 

The  metallic  elements;  lec- 
tures: laboratory  work. 


or 


Physics,  4. 

Sound  and  light  with  lab- 
oratory practice. 


Physics,  4. 

Sound  and  light  with   lab- 
oratory practice. 


Physics,  4. 

Sound  and   lipht  with  lab- 
oratory practice. 


Greek,  4. 

Plato;  Apology  and  Crito; 
theses;  signt  reading. 


Latin,  4, 

Horace:  study  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature. 


History,  4. 

Institutions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe. 


Botany,  4. 

General  plant  morphology; 
a  contiuuatiou  of  the 
previous  term, 


French  A,  4. 

Advanced  grammar;  com- 
position; translation, 

or 

German  A ,  4. 

Rnpid  reading  from  Schil- 
ler, Mueller,  Sybel  and 
Becker. 

Latin,  4. 

Horace;  study  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature, 


or 


or 


Zoology,  4. 


Fnglish,  4. 


Animal  biology  begun  with       History  of  the  English  lan- 
the  Protozoa.  guage. 


Military  Drill,  3. 


Military  Drill,  3. 


Military  Drill,  3. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 


Rhetorical  Work,  t. 
Composition. 


Rhetorical  Work,  r. 
Composition. 


Philosophy,  /.  Philosophy,  r.  Philosophy,  i. 

Introduction  to  psychology.      Introduction  to  psychology.     Introduction  to  psychology. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


CLASSICAL. 

English^  4. 

Old  English  (Anglo-Sax- 
on), elements  and  out- 
line history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Eng^lish,  4, 

{a)  Chaucer  and  his  Age. 
or  {b)  as  in  the  classical 
section. 


LITERARY. 

English^  4. 

{a)  Chaucer  and  his  Age. 
or  {b)  as  in  the  classical 
section. 


Latin,  4% 

Tacitus  and  Pliny;  social 
life  of  the  Romans  in 
t}:e  late  republic  and 
early  empire. 


History  1 4. 

Institutions  of  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 


History,  4, 

Institutions  of  England  in 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Botany^  4, 

General  botany,  lectures; 
demonstrations;  labor- 
atory woric;  collateral 
reading, 


Botany  1 4, 

General  plant  morphology; 
a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  previous 
term, 


Botany,  4, 

General  botany;  lectures; 
laboratory  work:  dem- 
onstrations; collateral 
reading. 


or 


or 


or 


Zoology,  4* 

General  zoology;  lectures; 
demonstrations. 


Zoology,  4. 
Animal  biology  continued. 


Zoology,  4. 

General  zoology;  lectures; 
demonstrations. 


German  B,  4, 

Whitney's  German  Reader; 
Meissner  continued, 


Chemistry,  4. 
Qualitative  analysis. 


German  B,  4. 

Whitney's  German  Reader; 
Meissner  continued, 


or 


or 


or 


French  B,  4, 

Whitney's  French  Course, 
and  Blouet's  composi- 
tion; translation. 


Physics,  4. 

Heat  with  laboratory  prac- 
tice. 


French  B,  4. 

Whitney's  French  Course; 
Blouet's  Composition; 
translation. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /. 


Rhetorical  Work,  r. 


Voice  building;  interpreta-       Voice  building;  interpreta- 
tion, tion. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /. 

Voice  building:  interpreta- 
tion. 


Philosophy,  i. 
Introduction  to  ethics. 


Philosophy,  /. 
Introduction  to  ethics. 


Philosophy,  /. 
Introduction  to  ethics. 


Sanitary  Science,  i. 
Family  hygiene. 


Sanitary  Science,  /. 
Family  hygiene. 


Sanitary  Science,  /. 
Family  hygiene. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 


CLASSICAL. 

English  t  4. 

General  introduction  to  the 
history  of  modern  Eng- 
lish literature. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

English,  4. 

General  introduction  to  the 
history  of  modem  Eng- 
lish literature. 


LITERARY. 

English,  4. 

General  introduction  to  the 
history  of  modern  Eng- 
lish literature. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany:  a  contin- 
uation of  tlie  work  of 
the  previous  term. 


Botany,  4, 

General  plant  morphology; 
a    continuation  of  the 
work  of    the    previous 
term. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany;  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of 
the  previous  term. 


or 


or 


or 


Zoology,  4. 

General  /oology:    lectures; 
dcin,»n.strations. 


Zoology,  4. 

Animal  biology;  concluded 
with  the  embryology  of 
the  chick. 


Zoology,  4. 

General   zoology;  lectures; 
demonstrations. 


Greek,  4. 

Tragedy  — Sophocles'  An- 
tigone, or  one  play  of 
the  other  dramatists; 
history;  theses;  sight 
reading. 


Chemistry,  4. 
Qualitative  analysis, 


German  A,  4. 

Rapid  reading  from  Scliil- 
Icr,  Mueller,  Sybcl  and 
Becker, 


or 


or 


Physics,  4 

Static  electricity  with  ex- 
perimental lectures. 


French  A,  4. 

Advanced  grammar;  trans- 
lation. 


or 


Latin,  4. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny;  social 
life  of  the  Romans  in 
late  republic  and  early 
empire. 


History,  4. 

Institutions  of  England  \i\. 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Mathematics,  4. 
•Analytical  Geometry 


German  /?,  4. 

Continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  previous  term, 


or 


French  B,  4. 

Continuation  of  tlic  work 
of  the  previous  term. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 
Speeches,  toasts,  etc. 


Rhetorical  Work,/. 
Speeches,  toasts,  etc. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Speeches,  toasts,  etc. 


Philosophy,  i.  Philosophy,  r. 

Introduction  to  philosophy.      Introduction  to  philosophy, 


Philosophy,  i. 
Introduction  to  philosophy. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  entirely  elective,  and  con- 
sists of  sixteen  exercises  or  recitations  per  week,  selected  from  the  following 
list.    The  only  limitations  imposed  on  the  choosing  subjects  are  as  follows: 

{fl)  Subjects  cannot  be  chosen  unless  the  work  leading  up  to,  and  pre- 
paring for,  such  subject  has  been  completed. 

ij))  Not  more  than  nine-twenty-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  two  years  can 
be  elected  from  any  one  department 

JUNIOR  YEAR-FIRST  TERM. 
Animal  Biology  [4]  (a).    Animal  histolog^r.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  cell  and 
tissues,  methods  and  technique.     Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in 

zoolognr. 
{Jb)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates.    Must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  zodlo^ 
(and  junior  course  (a),  if  it  is  intended  to  pay  special  attention  to  microscopic  anatomy). 

Assyrian  [4]— Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

Botany  [4]— («).    General  plant  physiology. 
{Jt)  Elements  of  archegoniatc  and  metaspcrmic  taxonomy. 
{c)  General  algologry. 
(<0  General  mycology. 

Chemistry  [4]— (a).    Quantitative  analysis. 
(^)  Water  analysis. 

Elocution  [x]— Interpretation  and  expression. 

English  [4]— (a).    Elizabethan  Ijrrics  and  selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (3):  the 
English  Bible  and  Elizabethan  prose  (i). 
ijb)  Select  chapters  from  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

French  [4]— MacMUlan's  Composition;  translations  from  various  authors;  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  French  language  and  medieval  literature. 

German  [4]— (a).    Schiller,  life  and  works;  Wilhelm  Tell. 
{Jb)  Faust. 

Greek  [4]— Archaeology  of  Greek  art;  open  to  students  of  all  courses. 

Hebrew  Accidence  [4]— With  translations  from  and  into  Hebrew. 

History  [4]— England  since  the  Renaissance;  the  English  constitution  traced  to  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  history  of  the  sophmore 
year. 

Latin  [4]— Oratory— Tacitus  and  Cicero. 

Mathematics  [4]— Analytical  geometry, 

Mineralogy  [4]— (a).    Elements  of  mineralogy;  the  physical  characters  of  common  minerals. 
(b)  General  mineralogy;  crystallography  and  the  physical  characters  of  minerals  with  a 
study  of  the  rock-forming  species. 

Pedagogy  [4]— Philosophy  of  education. 

Philosophy  [4]— General  psychology;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

Physics  [4]— (<i).    Magnetism  with  laboratory  practice. 
{b)  Theory  of  electrical  measurements. 

Political  Science  [4]— The  elements  of  private  economics. 

Rhetoric  [4]— Literary  criticism.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  rhetorical  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
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Scandinavian  [4]— (a).    Smith's  Grammar;  Bennett's  Phrase-Book;  Rolfsen's  Laesebog. 
{b)  History  of  Scandinavian  languages;  Scandinavian  archaeology:   Norse  mythology; 

history  of  the  Viking  age;  history  of  old  Scandinavian  literatures  [2];  critical  reading  of 

masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  literatures  [2]. 
{c)  Icelandic;  Sweet's  Icelandic  primer;  Nygaard's  Udvalg  of  den  Norroene  literatur. 

JUNIOR  YEAR-SECOND  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4]— (fl).    Animal  histology — continued. 

{b)  Animal  physiolog^y  and  histology.  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  morphological 
studies  and  yet  desire  more  than  is  provided  for  in  course  {d)  of  the  previous  term. 

{c)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates— continued. 

Arabic  [4]— Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

Botany  [4]— (<j).    General  plant  physiology. 
{b)  Elements  of  archegoniate  and  metaspcrmic  taxonomy, 
ir)  General  algology. 
{d)  General  mycology. 
A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Chemistry  [4] — {a).    Quantitative  analysis. 
ib)  Theoretical  chemistry. 
(c)  Gas  analysis. 

Elocution  [i]— Interpretation  and  expression. 

English  [4] — Shakspere;  The  Tempest,  with  general  introduction  to  the  comedies  (3);  the 
English  Bible  and  Elizabethan  prose  (i).  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous 
term. 

French  [4] — Translations  from  English  into  French;  translations  from  various  authors;  lec- 
tures on  the  Renaissance  period  and  the  literature  of  the  XVII  century  or  the  Classical 
School. 

German  [4]— (<i).    Lessing— Laocoon. 
{b)  Goethe,  life  and  works;  Egmont. 

Greek  [4] — Archaeology  of  Greek  art;  open  to  students  of  all  courses. 

Hebrew  Accidence  [4] — Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

History  [4]— The  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  to  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  history  of  the 
sophomore  year. 

Mathematics  [4]— Differential  calculus. 

MinercUogy  [4]— General  mineralogy;  ores  and  economic  minerals. 

Pedagogy  [4]— Methodology. 

Philosophy  [4] — General  psychology.    A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Physics  [4] — (a).    Voltaic  electricity  with  laboratory  practice. 
(*)  Heat,  with  laboratory  practice.    Open  to  those  who  did  not  take  this  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

Political  Science  [4]— The  State  and  the  Government. 

Rhetoric  [4] — Literary  criticism.    A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Seandinavian  [4] — {a).    Grammar  and  Phrase-Book.     A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the 
previoas  term. 
{b)  Lectures  [2];  critical  readings  [2];  a  continuation  of  work  of  the  previous  term. 
if)  Icelandic;  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term 
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JUNIOR  YEAR-THIRD  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4]— (a).    Animal  histology— continued. 
{b)  Animal  physiology  and  histology— continued. 
(<:)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates— continued. 

Astronomy  [4] — General  astronomy.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  freshman 
mathematics. 

Botany  [4]— (a).    General  plant  physiology. 
(^)  Elements  of  archegoniate  and  metaspermic  taxonomy. 
(<:)  General  algology. 
{d)  General  mycology. 
A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Chemistry  [4]— (<2).    Quantitative  analysis  (volumetric). 
{If)  Organic  chemistry. 
(^)  Industrial  chemistry, 
(rf)  History  of  chemistry. 

Drawing  I4]— Freehand.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  as  much  freehand  draw- 
ing as  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class,  scientific  course. 
Elocution  [ij— Shakspere;  dramatic  recitation  or  oratory. 

English  [4I— (a).    The  Epic  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (3):  the  English  Bible  and  Eliza- 
bethan Prose  (i) — continued. 
{b)  Advanced  work  in  Chaucer;  interpretation  of  Old  English  texts. 

French  Ul— French  literature;  scientific  readings;  Luquien's  scientific  prose;  translations 
from  English  to  French. 

German  [4]— (fl).    History  of  German  literature;  lyrical  poetry. 
{b)    Lessing;  life  and  works;  Nathan  der  Weisc;  rapid  sight  reading  of  narrative  prose. 

Greek  [4]— Lyric  and  bucolic  poets;  collateral  reading;  theses;  dialect;  lectures. 

Hebrew  Syntax  [4]— Reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  historical  books  and  of  the  Psalms. 

History  [4] — (a).  Political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  since  1789.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Latin  [4]— Outlines  of  Roman  law. 

Mathematics  [4]— (a).    Integral  calculus. 
(^)  Descriptive  geometry. 

Mineralogy  [4]— (a).   Quantitative  mineralogy;  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 
{b)  Physical  mineralogy;  investigations  with  the  goniometer  and  stauroscope. 

Pedagogy  [4]— School  administration. 

Philosophy  [4]— («).    Logic. 
ijb)  Special  psychology.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  [4]— («).    Special  problems  in  electrical  measurements. 
{b)  Static  electricity,  for  those  who  did  not  take  this  course  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Political  Science  [4]— The  law  and  the  constitution. 

Rhetoric  [4]— Essays  upon  art  subjects.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  rhetorical 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.. 

Sanitary  Science  [i]— Open  to  both  juniors  and  seniors.    The  subject  will  be  changed  alter- 
nate years. 

Scandinavian  [4]— (a).    Grammar  and  phrase  book— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious term. 
lb)  Lectures  [2];  critical  reading  [2]— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 
{c)  Icelandic— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 
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SENIOR  YEAR-FIRST  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4]— (a) .    Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates. 
(6)  Embryology  of  invertebrates. 
[c)  Embryology  of  vertebrates. 
Courses  (a)  id)  (c)  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  zoology 
and  junior  course  {a), 
id)  Taxonomy;  ornithology',  ichthyology  and  entomology. 
Open  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  preparation. 

Astronomy  f4l— Practical  astronomy.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  junior  astron- 
omy and  mathematics. 

Bo/any  [4]— (a).    Special  problems  in  plant  physiology. 
(A)  Special  taxonomy. 
(c)  Special  plant  morphology  and  embryologry. 

Chemistry  Ul  — (<2).    Organic  chemistry;  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
(b)  Chemistry  of  carbohydrates. 
(0  Special  problems. 

Elocution  [i\ — Oratory  or  dramatic  recitation.  Open  to  students  wlio  have  coinplotod  junior 
elocution. 

English  f4]— (tf).    Literature  at  the  opening  of  the  XIX  century, 
(A)  Select  chapters  from  the  history  of  the  English  language  with  special  refcrciue  to  pho- 
nol<^y— including  the  history  of  spelling  reform— syntax,  sematology;  accompanied   by 
interpretation  of  some  typical  texts  and  exercise  in  the  English  vocabuhiry. 

French  f4l— Translations  from   English  to  French;  lectures  on  French  liistory;   readings 
from  French  authors. 

Geology  (4]— Elements  of  geology;  physiographic,  structural  and  dynatnic, 

German  U\—'a).    Faust. 
{b)  History  and  literature  of  the  reformation  in  Germany. 

Greek  (4]— Tragedy  and  Epic  poetry. 

History  [4]— Modern  European  politics.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  history 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Mathematics  [4J— Mechanics. 

Oriental  History  [4] — From  earliest  times  to  birth  of  Mohammed. 

Pedagogy  [2]— Ancient  education. 

Philosophy  Ul~(<')-    History  of  philosophy.  Part  I;  ancient  philosophy. 
(b)  Ethics — principles  and  methods. 
U)  Experimental  psychology — laboratory  work. 
(</)  Physiological  psychology'. 

Physics  [4I — Special  problems  in  mechanics,  elasticity,  force  of  gravity,  etc. 

Political  Science  (4]— Economic  history. 

Rhetoric  [4]— Literary  criticism. 

Sanskrit  [4I — Grammar  and  reader. 

Scandinavian  Ul — Courses  (a,  b,  c)  of  the  junior  year  an;  open  to  seniors.  Lec- 
tures on  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  respective  countries;    critical  reading  of  masterpieces  ol  Scandinavian  literatures. 

SENIOR  YEAR-SECOND  TERM. 

Amimat  Biology  [4I— (a).    Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates— continued. 
(^)  Embryology  of  invertebrates — continued. 


Geology  UJ  — 0?).    Stratigrnphic  and  historical  Rcolog^y  [2];  (/')  introduction  to  paleontology 

[2].    Open  to  those  wlio  have  completed  course  I. 
{b)  Introduction  to  petrology.    Open  to  tliose  wiio  have  completed  course  I  in  geology 

and  course  II  in  mineralogy. 
German  [4]— Goethe's  Faust. 

Greek  [4J— Neo-HcUenic;  grammar;  conversation  exercises;  readings. 

History  J4] — Modern  European  politics.     A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Latin  (4J— Roman  satire;  elements  and  development  of  satire;   study  of  different  Roman 
authors. 

Mathematics  (4I— (rt).     Method  of  least  squares. 

[b)  Mechanics. 

(c)  Determinants, 

Military  Seience  (4I— The  elements  of  modern  tactics  and  the  art  of  war. 

Oriental  Htstury  I4] — From  birth  of  Mohammed  to  the  end  of  the  Crusades. 

Pedagogy  [2)— Mediaeval  and  modern  theories. 

Philosophy  \\\ -{a).     History  of  philosophy,  Fart  II.   The    .Nliddle   Ages   and   Seventeenth 
Century. 
{b)  Aesthetics. 
{c)  Kxpcrimental  psychology;  laboratory  work. 

Physics  I4]— Heat;  thermometry  and  calorimetry. 

Political  Science  I4I— Fublic  international  law. 

Sanskrit  [4I  — Story  of  Nala. 

Rhetoric  [4J-  Literary  criticism. 

Scandinavian  (4]--  Courses  {a,  b,  c.)  of  the  junior  year  are  also  open  to  seniors.  Lectures 
[2I ,  critical  readings  I2I  in  the  hi>tory  of  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures- 
continued. 

SENIOR  VEAR-THIRD  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  M—C^').    Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates— continued. 
{b)  Embryology  of  invertebrates — continued. 
{c)  Embryology  of  vertebrates— continued. 
{d)  Taxonomy:  ornithology,  ichthyology  and  entomology— continued. 
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Aramaic  l2l—C/<7JJ/V<7/— grammar  and  translations;  Bid/icai— grammar  and  translations; 
given  alternate  years. 

Astronomy  [4J — Practical  astronomy.    A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  term. 

Botany  \^\ — {a).    Special  problems  in  plant  physiology. 

(b)  Special  taxonomy. 

(c)  Special  plant  morphology  and  embryology. 

Chemistry  \\\—{a).    Domestic  chemistry. 
{b)  Photographic  chemistry. 
{O  Micro-chemical  analysis. 
id)  Colloquium. 

Elocution  [ij— Oratory.    Open  to  seniors  preparing  for  commencement. 

English  (3  or  4]— (/z).    Philosophy  of  English  and  American  literature  [3];  lectures  on  Shak- 
spere  [i]. 
{b)  Advanced  work  in  Chaucer  [i];  philogical  study  of  select  parts  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  and  some  of  the  minor  poems;  interpretation  of  Old  English  texts  [2],  cither 
some  of  the  Caedmon  poems  or  some  of  the  poems  of  Cynewulf,  or  men  of  his  school. 

French  [4] — (a)    Contemporary  literary  criticism  in  France  [i]. 
ib)     Introduction  to  old  French  and  translation  of  old  French  texts  into  modern  French, 

with  history  of  the  French  language  [i]. 
{c)    Italian— Dante  or  some  other  author  translated  into  French  [i]. 
(</)    Spanish — studied  similarly  through  the  medium  of  the  French. 

Geology  UI "(<')•    Paleontological  studies.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses   I 
and  III. 

(b)  Petrological  studies.    A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term, 

(c)  Applied  geology.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  geology  of  the  first  term. 

German  I4I  — (<i).    Nibelungenlied. 
{b)  History  of  German  literature;  lyrical  poetry. 

Greek  [4]— Later  Greek  writers. 

History  Ul— Philosophy  of  history.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  four  terms  work  in 
history. 

Isaiah  (2! —A  critical  study. 

Latin  [4]— Elegiac  poetry. 

Mathematics  (4I— (<z).    Co-ordinate  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 
I^]  Mechanics. 

Pedagogy  [2J— Mediaeval  and  modern  theories. 

Philosophy  [4I  — («).    History  of  philosopliy.    Part   III,  The  Eighteenth   and   Nineteenth 
Centuries. 
(b)  Experimental  psychology;  laboratory  work. 

Physics  f4l— Light:  refraction,  interference  and  polarization. 

Political  Science  Ul— American  public  economy. 

Rhetoric  [4]— Literary  criticism. 

Sanskrit  [4I— Selections  from  Rig-\'eda. 

Scandinavian  (4]— Course  {a.b^c.'S  (»f  llie  junior  year  are  a'so  open  to  seniors;  Lectures 
[2];  critical  readings  [2]  in  the  history  ot  Danish.  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures- 
continued. 

Social  Science  [3I— History,  principles  and  elements  of  sociology. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


All  courses  of  instruction,  unless  otherwise  specified,  include  four  exercises  per  week, 
during  the  terms  through  which  the  course  runs. 

ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.    Animal  Biology.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Freshman  HI.    Sophomore  I ^ 

II,  III.    Sc.    Also  open  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  completed  the  long  or  short 

course  in  botany. 
Course  II.    General  TLoology.    Text-book,  lectures  and  demonstrations.    Sophomore  II,  III. 

CI.  and  Lt.    Also  open  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  completed  the  long  or  short 

course  in  botany. 

Course  III.  Animal  Histology.  Stirling's  Outlines  of  Practical  Histology  as  a  text-book. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  cell,  tissues  and  organs;  methods  and  technique. 
Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II,  III.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  IV.  Animal  Physiology  and  Histology.  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  lectvres  and 
demonstrations.   Junior  or  Senior,  II,  III.    Open  to  all. 

Course  V.  Comparative  Anatomy  oj  Invertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work;  Lang's 
text-book  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II,  III.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  I  and  course  III. 

Course  VI.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Wiederscheim's  Lehrbuch  dcr  ver- 
gleichenden  Anatomie  der  Wirbelthiere.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  Junior  or 
Senior,  I,  II,  III.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I,  and  course  III  if  it  is 
intended  to  pay  special  attention  to  microscopic  anatomy. 

Course  VII.  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work,  with  the  ontog- 
eny of  some  invertebrate  as  a  center.  Haddon's  An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Em- 
bryology, and  Korschelt  und  Heider's  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  der  Wirbellosen  Thiere  as  text-books.  Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II,  III.  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  HI. 

Course  VIII.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work,  with  the  ontog- 
eny of  some  vertebrate  as  a  center.  Hertwig-M ark's  text-book  of  the  Embryology  of 
Man  and  Mammals,  and  Marshall's  Vertebrate  Embryology  as  text-books.  Junior  or 
Senior,  I,  II,  III.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  HI. 

Course  IX.  Philosophical  Zoology.  Occasional  lectures  to  those  Pursuing  courses  V,  VI, 
VII,  VIII. 

Course  X.  Taxonomy.  Ornithology,  Ichthyology  and  Entomology.  Lectures,  laboratory, 
museum  and  reference  work.  Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II,  III.  Open  to  those  sufficiently 
prepared. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Research,    Advanced  studies  and  certain  undergraduate  courses. 
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THE  JOURNAL  CLUB. 

This  club  meets  once  a  week  throughout  the  year  to  listen  to  abstracts  of  the  current 
zoological  literature.  The  attendance  is  voluntary;  all  those  pursuing  any  course  above 
course  IV  are,  however,  expected  to  be  active  members  of  the  club. 

THE  READING  CLUB. 

Winter  evenings  twice  a  month.  Open  to  all  advanced  students  in  the  department. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  biological  writings. 

ASTRONOMY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  /.  General  Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  especially 
on  the  history  of  the  science,  and  on  recent  astronomical  discoveries  and  theories. 
Junior  III.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II  of  mathematics. 

Course  II.  Practical  Astronomy.  The  theory  of  instruments,  the  use  of  the  ephemcris 
and  nautical  almanac,  the  various  methods  of  determining  time,  latitude,  longitude, 
parallax  and  the  position  of  celestial  bodies;  observatory  practice.  Senior  I  and  III. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  and  courses  I  to  V  of  mathematics. 

FOR  GRADU.\TES. 

Course  III.    {a)  Practical  astronomy. 
{b)  Orbit  work. 

BOTANY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  General  Plant  Morphology .  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading. 
The  course  includes  a  view  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  of  plants  and 
serves  to  establish  the  basis  of  the  various  special  courses  in  upper  years.  Freshman 
III,  Sophomore  /,  //  and  III,  Sc.  Open  as  an  elective  for  those  who  have  pursued  the 
long  or  short  courses  in  general  zoology. 

Course  II.  General  Botany.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  work  and  collateral 
reading.  The  course  presents  an  outline  of  special  morphology  and  physiology,  but 
particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  morphology.  Sophomore  If  and  III,  CI.  and  Lit.  Open 
as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  pursued  the  long  or  short  course  in  general  zoology. 

Course  III.  General  Plant  Physiology.  Lectures  with  collateral  reading  and  experimenta- 
tion.   Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II  and  III. 

• 

Course  IV.  Elements  of  Archegoniate  and  Metaspcrmic  Taxonomy.  Lectures,  reference 
reading,  herbarium  work.    Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II  and  III. 

Course  V.  General  A Igology.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  both  marine  and  fresh-water  forms,  and  bears  toward  comparative  morphology 
rather  than  toward  taxonomy.    Junior  or  Senior,  I.  II  and  III. 

Course  VI.  General  Mycology.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  The  course  includes  a 
comparative  morphological  and  taxonomic  survey  of  the  fungi,  with  assignments  in 
Schroeter.  Ludwig,  De  Bary,  Zopf  and  Brefeld.    Junior  or  Senior,  I,  II  and  III. 

FOR  UNDERGRADU.ATES  AND  GRADUATES. 

Course  VII.  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Physiology.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  devoted  to  methods  of  setting  up  apparatus  and  a  thesis  will  be 
required  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  Open  to  those  who  have  pursued  the  long 
course  either  in  t>otany  or  zoology,  or  course  III  in  botany.    Senior  I,  II  and  III. 

C^ursf  VIII.  special  Taxonomy.  Herbarium  and  reference  work.  Open  to  those  who  have 
pursued  course  I  in  botany  or  course  II,  followed  by  course  IV.    Senior  I,  II,  and  III. 
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Course  IX.  Special  Plant  Morphology  and  Embryology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
collateral  reading.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  five  terms  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Botany.    Senior  /,  //,  ///. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  X.  Comparative  Gametophytic  Anatomy  and  Embryology.  Laboratory  and  reference 
work.    Term  I,    Open  to  those  who  have  pursued  six  terms  of  botanical  work. 

Course  XI.  Comparative  Sporophytic  Anatomy  and  Embryology.  Laboratory  and  reference 
work.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  course  X.    Terms  I  and  II. 

Course  XII.  Phytodynamics  and  Oecology.  Lectures  and  reference  work.  Open  to  those 
who  have  pursued  five  terms  of  botanical  work.    Term  I. 

Course  XIII.  Phytocytology^  Structural  and  Dynamic.  Laboratory  and  reference  work. 
Open  to  those  who  have  pursued  seven  terms  of  botanical  work.    Throughout  the  year. 

Course  XIV.  Experimental  Embryology  and  Organogeny.  Laboratory  and  reference  work. 
Open  to  a  limited  number  who  may  present  the  requisite  evidence  of  fitness  for  original 
research.    Throughout  the  year^ 

Course  XV.  Special  Research  in  some  selected  line.  Open  to  all  graduate  students  whose 
preparation  may  be  deemed  sufficient.    Throughout  the  year. 

JOURNAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 

This  elastic  organization  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.    While  the  attendance 

is  entirely  voluntary,  those  pursuing  elective  work  in  the  department  of  botany  are  urged  to 

attend. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

This  club  meets  once  a  mouth  throughout  the  year  to  listen  to  reports  on  the  work  going 
on  in  the  fields  of  biology.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  though  all  advanced  students  in  the 
departments  of  botany  and  animal  biology  are  urged  to  attend. 

READING  CLUB. 

During  winter  evenings  bi-weekly  gatherings  of  advanced  students  are  held  at  the  house 
of  the  professor  of  botany  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  classical  botanical 
literature. 

CHEMISTRY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  The  Non-Metallic  Elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  non-metals  and 
their  more  important  compounds. 

Course  II.  The  Metallic  Elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  embraces 
the  general  group  reactions  according  to  the  periodic  law,  with  a  special  study  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  groups.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  III.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes 
the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  their  qualitative  separation.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  II. 

Course  IV.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Reactions  and  the 
separation  of  the  acids.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  V.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  introduction  to 
gravimetric  analysis  and  a  quantitative  separation  of  the  metals.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  IV. 

Course  VI.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Continuation  of  course  V.  A  completion  of  gravi- 
metric analysis  and  an  introduction  to  volumetric  analysis. 

Course  VII.  Volumetric  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  continuation  of 
course  \  1.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 
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Course  VIII.  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  A  discussion  of  the  general 
chemical  laws.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  IX.  The  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  theories  from  the  beginning  down  the  present 
time.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  X.  Org^anic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  introduction  to  organic 
chemistry,  a  discussion  of  the  aliphatic  series  and  a  preparation  of  the  more  important 
compounds  of  the  series.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XI.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  discussion  of  the  aro- 
matic scries  and  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  compounds.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  X. 

Course  XII,  Water  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
chemistry  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  natural  waters.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  VII. 

Course  XIII.  Gas  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an  in- 
troduction to  the  analysis  of  gases,  as  air,  illuminating  gases,  gases  in  water,  with  Hcm- 
pcl's,  Winkler's  and  Lunge's  apparatus.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VII. 

Course  XIV.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Carbohydrates.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This 
course  includes  the  determination  of  Hydroxyl  groups  in  sugar,  the  reaction  with 
Phenylhydrazine  and  Hydroxylamine  with  a  quantitative  determination  with  Fehling's 
solution  and  with  the  polariscope.    Open  to  those  wlio  have  completed  course  XII. 

Course  XV.  Iron  and  Steel  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  rapid  determination  of  iron  by  the  various  methods  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tion of  associated  elements,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese  carbon  and  others, 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VII. 

Course  XVI.  Domestic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes 
a  chemical  and  domestic  study  of  meat,  milk  and  butter,  the  fats  and  oils,  fermentation 
and  alcohol,  flour,  bread,  soda,  vinegar,  sugar,  honey,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  the  spices, 
the  etherial  oils,  fruit  ethers  and  the  perfumeries.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
course  III. 

Course  XVII.  Photog^raphic  Chemistry.  Lectures.  The  course  includes  the  chemistry  of 
the  wet  and  dry  plates,  developers,  fixers,  paper  and  toning.  Open  to  those  who  have 
finished  course  VI. 

Course  XVIII.  Electro-chemical  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course 
includes  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  separation  of  the  metals  by  electrolysis.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XIX.  Micro-chemical  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  coursfc  in- 
cludes the  methods  for  the  determination  of  minute  quantities  of  substances  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Course  XX.  Colloquium.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  systematic  quiz  on  general  (</) 
inorganic  chemistry;  {b)  organic  chemistry. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  under- 
graduate work: 

(tf)  special  Inorganic  Preparations. 

[b)  Research  work  in  Electro-chemistry . 

(r)  Research  -v^rk  in  general  Organic  Chemistry. 

id)  The  Plant  Alkaloids. 

ie)  Stereo-chemistry  and  the  Optical  Activity  of  Organic  and  Inorganic  Compounds. 

if)  special  research  work  in  general  Analytical  Chemistry. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  two  departments  of  English  language  and  literature  and  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
are  federated.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  i,  English  language;  11,  English 
literature,  including  American  literature:  iii,  rhetoric  and  composition;  iv,  criticism  and 
comparative  literature;  v,  elocution.    The  courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

For  undergraduates— [i]  Preliminary  and  prescribed  courses  for  the  lower  classes- 
courses  l-III;  XVII-XVIII;  XXIV-XXVI.  [2I  Elective  work  for  upper  classes  — courses 
IV-XV;  XIX  XXIII;  XXVI-XXXIII. 

For  graduates — Courses  XXXIII-LII. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Course  I.  {a)     Old  Rnglisk  KAnglo-Saxoti)  grammar  and  prose  masterpieces.   Freshman  /, 

Sc.  and  Lt.    Open  as  an  elective  to  the  juniors  and  seniors  who  did  not  take  it  as 

freshmen. 
{b)    Old  and  Middle  English  Poetry.    Freshman  //,    Sc.  and  Lt.     Open  to  those  who 

have  completed  course  I  (a), 
{c)    History  of  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature,  with  printed  syllabi  and  topical  work. 

Freshman  III,  Sc.  and  Li.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  (a  and  b"). 
(d)    History  of  the  English  Language.    Lectures  with  illustrative  specimens.    Sophomore 

/,  Lt.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  {a  to  c) . 
{e)    Chaucer,  with  textual  and  critical  studies  in  the  Canterbury  Talcs.  Sophomore  11,  Lt. 

and  Sc.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  {a  to  d). 

Course  IL  (a)  Old  English  {Anglo-Saxon)  elements  and  outline  history  of  the  English 
language.  Sophomore  II,  CI.,  Sc.  and  Lt.  This  course  {a  and  b)  constitutes  the  short 
course  in  English  required  of  all  students  not  in  the  long  course  I  {a  to  e).  One  must 
have  either  the  short  or  long  course  as  a  foundation  for  the  English  electives  in  the  up- 
per classes. 
(^)  General  Introduction  to  the  History  and  Criticism  of  Modern  English  Literature. 
Sophomore  III,  CI.,  Sc.  and  Lt.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  {a  to  e)  or 
course  II  {a). 

Course  III.    ia)    Applied  English  Etymology.    Agricultural  freshmen  and  foreign-speak- 
ing students,  I. 
(b)    Applied  Elnglish  Syntax.  Agricultural  /resh men  and  foreign-speaking  students,  II. 

Course  IV.  (a)  Elizabethan  Lyrics  and  selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  This 
term's  work  is  the  beginning  of  a  sequence  of  studies,  extending  through  the  year,  in 
Elizabethan  literature  and  experimentations  successively  in  lyrical,  dramatic  and  epic 
poetry.    Junior  or  Senior  I.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  II. 

{b^)  ShaksPere.  The  Tempest,  -with  general  introduction  to  the  comedies.  Junior  or  Sen- 
ior II.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  II. 

(r)  Milton.  The  Epic  and  studies  in  Paradise  Lost.  Junior  or  Senior  III.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  II. 

Course  V.  The  English  Bible  and  Elizabethan  Prose.  A  short  history  of  English  versions, 
the  literary  classification  of  the  books,  and  illustrative  passages  will  be  taken  up. 
Junior  and  Senior,  I. 

Course  VI.  Literary  Study  of  the  English  Bible.  The  Gospel  of  John.  Analysis  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  text.     [Omitted  in  i895-'96.] 

Course  VII.  (a)  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Critical  studies  of  the  literary 
movements  and  of  the  authors  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  sequence  of  two  terms  of  advanced  laboratory  and  ref^ence  work  with  ex- 
perimental thesis.  Senior  I.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  II. 
{b)  Literature  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  correlating  of  the 
periods  in  American  literature  with  those  in  the  English  will  be  followed  by  the  critical 
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study  of  literary  movements  and  typical  specimens  of  literature  [3J.    Senior  II.    Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  courses  II  and  W  (a).     (Omitted  1895-96]. 

Course  VIII.    American  Authors  in  the  NinetecnthCcntury,  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

Course  IX.  Select  chapters  from  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  with  especial 
reference  to  phonolog^y— including  history  of  spelling,  and  spelling  reform— syntax,  som- 
atology; accompanied  by  interpretation  of  typical  texts  and  exercises  in  the  English  vo- 
cabulary.   Open  to  juniors,  seniors  and  graduates  who  have  completed  course  II. 

Course  X.  Advanced  work  in  Chaucer.  Philological  study  of  select  parts  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  and  some  of  the  minor  poems,  e.  g.  Parlement  of  Soules  (2).  Open  to 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduates. 

Course  XI.  Interpretation  of  Old  English  texts :  Either  (a)  some  of  the  Caedmouian  poems, 
or  {b)  some  of  the  poems  of  CynewuU  or  men  of  his  school  [2J.  Open  to  juniors,  seniors 
and  graduates. 

Course  XII— \i] .    Historical  syntax  of  the  English  language.     (Omitted  in  iS9S-'96.1 

Course  XIII.  Philosophy  of  English  and  Atnerican  Literature,  from  their  rise  to  the 
present  time  {3I.    Senior  III.    Open  to  all  seniors. 

Course  XIV— \i\.  Interpretation  of  Beowulf,  with  studies  in  English  antiquities.  (Omitted 
i895-'96l .  ♦• 

Course  XV— [2].     William  Langland's  Piers  the  Plowtnan.     (Omitted  in  iHo5-'96.1 

Course XVI.  Seminarm  the  critical  interpretation  and  editing  of  some  modern  poet.  Open 
to  seniors  and  graduates. 

RHETOKIC. 

Course  XVII.  English  Composition  and  Rhcturic.    Freshman  I,  //,  ///  and  So/^hontore  I,  II. 

Course  XVIII.    Addresses,  toasts,  orations.    Sophomore  III. 

Course  XIX.  Lectures  upon  the  history  of  art  \<\\.\i  essays  upon  art  subjects.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  I.    funior  I. 

Course  XX.  Debates.  This  course  is  elective  to  freshmen  and  sophoinorcs,  and  students 
who  complete  the  six  terms  will  be  allowed  one  junior  credit.  No  student  will  be  al 
lowed  to  take  this  work  who  is  falling  behind  in  any  of  his  required  work.  There  will  be 
a  public  debate  for  the  sophomore  class  in  F'ebruary,  and  for  the  freshman  class  in  May; 
students  selected  from  the  two  classes  will  give  a  public  debate  the  following  Septeuiber. 
One  period  Per  week  through  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

Course  XXI.  Students -who  excel  in  debate  m?iy  iorxn  an  honor  class,  meeting  twice  each 
month.  Once  in  two  months  there  will  be  a  debate  at  which  competent  critics  will  be 
present.  Special  excellence  in  this  work  shall  constitute  an  honor.  Not  more  than  six- 
teen will  be  admitted  to  this  course  which  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

CRITICISM   AM)  COMP.\RATIVE  LITKR.VTURE. 

Course  XXII.  Literary  criticism.  Study  of  models  of  English  in  poetry,  oratory,  fiction, 
etc.,  with  critical  essays,  speeches  and  debates.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
course  1.    Junior  I  and  II  and  Senior  I,  II  and  III. 

Course  XXIII.  Forensic  and  Political  orations.  Analysis  and  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  orations  with  briefs,  by  the  professor  of  English.  A  course  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  president's  lectures  on  oratory.    Junior  and  Senior  II  and  Graduates. 

ELOCUTION. 

Course  XXIV.    Reading.    Short  course.    Freshman  II,  Sophotnorc  II. 

Course XXV.  Reading.  Long  course.  Sketches  from  standard  authors  studied  with 
special  attention  to  articulation,  enunciation,  flexibility  of  voice  and  purity  of  tone. 
Freshman  /,  //,  III;  Sophomore  I ;  Junior  /,  //. 
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Course  XIA'II.     The  evolutivn  of  the  Fr.i^Iish  press. 
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Course  XLVlll.     The  evolution  of  the  English  romance  and  novel. 

Course  XLIX.    Comparative  literature  studied  in  its  bearing  upon  English  literature. 

Course  L.    Research  or  special  studies  in  some  line  selected  by  individual  students  will  be 
guided  by  the  department. 

In  i895-'96  classes  wll  be  formed,  in  any  term,  in  not  more  than  four  of  the  specifically 
graduate  courses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  undergraduate  advanced  courses  are 
open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  them. 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

Course  LI.    Lectures  on  oratory  will  be  given  by  the  President,  in  the  chapel,  once  a  week 
during  the  second  term.    These  lectures  are  open  to  all  students  and  to  the  public. 

Course  LIL    Lxctures  on  Shakspere  by  the  President  in  the  chapel  once  a  week  during  the 
third  term.    Open  to  all  students  and  the  public. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  "Knights  of  English  Learning"  is  a  departmental  society  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  English;  the  "Philological  Society*'  is  also  of  great  value 
to  graduate  students  of  this  department.    For  statement  concerning  them  see  page  31. 

JOURN.\LS. 

In  the  reading  room  and  general  library  will  be  found  the  principal  current  critical  pa- 
pers, literary  magazines,  technical  journals,  and  valuable  sets  of  periodicals,  .American, 
English  and  German. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 

For  announcements  of  these  sec  page  33. 

TEACHERS'  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  COURSES. 

Teachers  entering  the  undergraduate  teachers'  course  should  consult  the  head  of  the 
department  as  to  what  courses  to  select  to  form  sequences  adapted  to  their  needs.  During 
the  past  year  many  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  University  Extension  classes. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Students  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  are  allowed,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  below,  to  substitute  artistic  drawing,  painting  or  modeling  for  one  study  to  be 
determined  by  the  general  faculty  on  special  application,  and  to  pursue  it  through  two  terms 
of  the  junior  year  and  two  terms  of  the  senior  year.  I 

A  minimum  of  eight  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  lessons  and  practice,  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  reported  upon  each  term  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies. 

The  work  must  be  taken  under  instructors  in  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  instruction  be  paid  for  by  those  receiving  it.  Terms  vary  with  the  difterent  classes  of 
the  antique,  still-life,  portraiture,  etc.    Special  rates  arc  made  to  University  students. 

FREEHAND   DRAWING. 

Course  L  Elementary  drawing  from  models  and  cast  in  crayon,  embracing  the  study  of 
light  and  shade  and  perspective. 

Course  IL  Advanced  drawing  from  the  cast,  eml)racing  the  study  of  the  antique  in  crayon 
and  charcoal.    Students  who  pursue  this  course  must  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  III.  Sepia  and  water  color  fainting  frotn  casts  of  historic  ornament  and  JWitural 
Objects.    Students  who  pursue  this  course  must  have  completed  courses  I  and  II. 

Course  IV.  Outdoor  landscape  sketching  and  architectural  details  in  "black  and  white,''^ 
sepia  and  water  colors.  Students  who  pursue  this  course  must  have  completed  courses 
I  and  11. 
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Course  V.  A  thorough  course  of  ornamental  and  historical  design  and  decorative  art,  for 
students  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II.  Freshman  I  and  Junior  III.  In  order 
to  take  the  work  of  the  junior  third  term  one  must  have  completed  at  least  as  much 
drawing  as  is  required  of  a  scientific  freshman. 

FRENCH. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I,  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Various  authors  will  be  read:  Racine, 
Comeille,  Pascal,  Feuillet,  Daudet,  Greville,  Sand,  etc.  Freshman^  /,  //  and  ///  and 
Sophomore  I  and  II.  Open  to  Sc.  and  Lt.  freshmen  who  have  completed  the  French 
required  for  entrance. 

Course  II.  French  begun.  Whitney's  French  Course;  Blouct-s  French  Composition;  Mmc. 
Foa's  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris;  MuUer'sLesGrandes  Decouvcrtes  Modernes;  Fontaine's 
Histoirettes  Modernes.    Sophomore  /,  //  and  III,  Lt. 

Course  III.  French  begun.  Whitney's  French  Course;  Blouct's  Composition;  Luquien's 
French  Prose  of  Popular  Science;  Octave  Feuillet;  Lacombe's  Petite  Histoire  de 
France;  articles  from  recent  scientific  journals.  Freshman  II  and  III  and  Sophomore 
I,  Sc. 

Course  IV.  French  begun.  Whitney's  "Practical  Course  of  French"  or  Brachet's  "His- 
torical French  Grammar;"  some  of  the  writers  of  the  French  classical  school:  Pascal, 
Corneille,  Montiesquicu,  etc.    Sophomore  I  and  II,  CI. 

Course  V.  (a)  The  Nineteenth  Century  in  France,  The  Romantic  School,  Mme.  de  Stael, 
Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hugo,  Cousin,  Michclct,  Ste  Bcuve.  Lectures  and  compositions. 
Junior  I. 
ib)  The  Realist  Movement,  Taine,  Renan,  Gautier,  Daudet.  Lectures  on  the  literary  cur- 
rent of  the  century.  Junior  II. 
ic)  Howell's  Farce— The  Elevator— translated  into  French.  Tainc's  Philosophie  de  I'Art 
en  Italie  et  en  Grece;  lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  a  view  to 
the  causes  of  the  French  revolution.   Junior  III. 

Course  VI.    (a)  Tableau  de  la  Revolution  Francaise;  Guizot's  Civilization  en  Europe. 
Howell's  a  Letter  of  Introduction— translated  into  French.     Lectures  on  the  modern 
schools  in  literature;  romantic,  realistic,  impressionists,  etc.    Senior  I. 
{b)    (i)  Contemporary  literary  criticism  in  France.    (Onceaweeh.) 

(2)  Introduction  to  Old  French;  translation  of  Old  French  texts  into  Modem  French; 

history  of  the  French  language.     {Once  a  week.) 

(3)  Italian— Dante  or  some  other  author  translated  into  French.    {Once  a  week.) 

(4)  Spanisti— studied  similarly  through  the  medium  of  the  French.     (Once  a  week). 

Senior  II  and  III, 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  VI.  Romance  Languages:  {a)  Old  French.  Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs 
Francais  du  Moyen  Age,  par  L.  Clcdat.  Some  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  French 
language,  such  as  Les  Serments  dc  Strasbourg;  La  Chanson  de  Roland;  La  Vie  de  Saint 
Alexis;  Le  Roman  du  Renard;  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose  (selection)  translated  into  modem 
French  and  the  laws  of  the  phonetic  changes  studied.  This  course  is  especially  valu- 
able to  students  who  wish  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  French  element  in  English. 

{b)  A  systematic  study  of  some  special  topic,  as:  the  philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury; the  literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

{c)  Italian— Dante. 

{d)  Spanish— II  Poema  del  Cid. 

GEOLOGY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Elements  of  Geology.  Physiographic,  structural  and  dynamic.  This  course  com- 
prehends a  study  of  land  forms  and  the  agencies  producing  them  and  an  examination  of 
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the  agencies  and  processes  by  which  geological  formations  have  been  developed.    Text 
book  and  lectures.    Senior  1. 

Cntne  U.  Stratigraphical  and  Historical  Geology.  The  special  effort  of  this  course  is  to 
outline  the  geological  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Lectures  and  text-book. 
Twice  a  week.    Senior  II. 

Course  III.  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the  succession  of  ancient  forms  of 
life  in  their  geological  relations.  The  classification  of  fossils  with  the  examination  of 
some  invertebrates.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Twice  a  week.  Senior  II.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  \. 

Course  IV.  Introduction  to  Petrology.  General  considerations  on  the  origin  and  the  occur- 
rence of  rocks.  Preliminary  studies  in  the  crystalline  rocks  with  reference  to  their 
mineral  and  chemical  constitution.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Twice  a  week.  Senior  II. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  1  geology  and  course  I  or  II  mineralogy. 

Course  V.  Paleontological  Studies.  The  course  traces  the  succession  of  life  forms  through 
the  early  Paleozoic  formations  as  developed  in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  states.  Oc- 
casional expeditions  can  be  arranged  for  field  work.  Senior  III.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  courses  I,  11,  IIL 

Course  VI.  Petrological  Studies.  Investigations  in  the  crystalline  rocks.  This  course  be- 
gins with  a  study  of  igneous  rocks  and  extends  into  an  examination  of  the  leading 
crystalline  rocks  of  Minnesota.  Occasional  expeditions  can  be  arranged  for  field  work. 
Senior  III.    A  continuation  of  course  IV. 

Course  VII.  Applied  Geology.  An  outline  of  the  economic  relations  of  geology.  The 
course  comprises  a  discussion  of  ore  deposits  and  of  non-metallic  materials  of  economic 
value.  Text-book,  lectures  and  reading.  Senior  III.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  L 

Course  VIII.  Economic  Geology.  History  of  mineral  discovery  ami  development  in  North 
America.  A  discussion  of  the  origin.and  distribution  of  ore  deposits  with  reference  to 
their  chemical  and  physical  relations.  Senior  I.  Required  of  students  in  technical 
chemistry  and  mining  engineering. 

Course  IX.  Special  Problems.  The  investigation  by  individual  students  of  particular  prob- 
lems involving  field  work,  laboratory  investigation  and  reading.  Senior  III.  Required 
of  students  in  mining  engineering. 

Course  X.  An  Outline  of  General  Geology.  This  course  treats  of  the  leading  physiographic 
facts  and  principles  of  the  science  with  some  practical  applications.  Lectures.  Senior 
I.    Once  a  week. 

Note— Course  IV  is  not  open  to  those  taking  course   III;    in  any  particular  year  one 
course  only  can  be  selected  of  courses  V,  VI  and  VII. 

FOR  GRADU.ATE  STUDKNTS. 
Course  XI.     The  Granitic  rocks  of  Minnesota.    \  study  in  rock  and  mineral  alteration. 

Course  XII.  The  Precambrian  eruftives  of  Xortheastcrn  Minnesota.  The  textural  rela- 
tions of  diabases  and  gabbros  or  other  problem. 

Course  XIII.  The  Lower  Paleozoic  formations  of  Southeastern  Minnesota— \n.  their  strati- 
graphic  relations. 

Course  XIV.  The  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  faunas  of  Southeasterm  Minnesota  in 
their  taxonoroic  relations. 

Course  XV.  Local  features  of  Glacial  phenomena.  The  special  field  to  be  selected  on  con- 
sultation. 

Note — Course  VIII,  economic  geology,  and  course  IX,  special  problems,  are  also  open 
to  graduate  students  who  have  not  already  taken  the  work. 
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GERMAN. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.    Critical  Studies  in  German  Classics. 

(a)  Schiller— OvLiXme  of  his  life  and  works,  with  a  critical  readinfi^  of  one  drama  (Junsr- 
frau  von  Orleans,  or  DieBraut  von  Messina);  writin^^  from  dictation  and  memorizin^^  ot 
selections  from  his  shorter  poems;  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  the  text  read;  re- 
view of  German  grammar  (inflection). 

{b)  Goethe— Bxi^l  sketch  of  life  and  works;  critical  reading  of  "  Italienische  Reise"  and 
"  Gedichte;"  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  text;  review  of  grammar  (practical 
syntax),  continued  from  (a). 

{c)  //eine—Skctch  of  life  and  works;  "Harzreise"  and  "Buch  der  Lieder."  German 
grammar  (derivation  and  composition);  original  letters,  notes  and  short  essays  by  the 
class.  Freshman  Sc.  and  Lt.^  /,  //  and  III.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
German  required  for  entrance. 

Course  II,  History  and  Biography— ^z.'pid.  reading  of  selections  from  Schiller's  *'  Thirty 
Year's  War;"  Mueller's  "Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes;"  Sybel's  "Erhebung 
Europas;"  Becker's  "  Fredrick  der  Grosse;"  historical  ballads;  reading  at  sight.  This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  facility  in  reading  German  for  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage in  other  studies.  Sophomore,  Lt.,  /,  ///.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  I,  III  or  IV, 

Course  III.  Elementary— {a)  German  grammar  and  reader  (Meissner,  Whitney).  Trans- 
lation from  German  into  English;  reading  of  easy  stories  and  poems;  practice  in  writ- 
ing (jcrman  script. 

{b)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued;  exercises,  oral  and  written,  in  translating 
English  into  German;  diction  of  prose  and  poetry;  composition. 

{c)  Scientific  Prose  Selections  {Goxt)\  exercises  based  on  words  of  the  text.  Special  at- 
tention given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  scientific  terms.  Objects  of  this 
course  are:  ist,  to  enable  the  students  to  read  the  language  as  soon  as  possible.  2d,  to 
give  a  scientific  vocabulary  for  use  in  other  departments.  Freshman  Sc.  II  and  III, 
Sophomore  Sc.  I.    Open  to  those  who  have  not  completed  entrance  German. 

Course  IV.    Elementary  (Parallel  with  course  III.) 

(a)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued;  oral  exercises;  memorizing  of  short 
poems;  writing  from  dictation. 

{b)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued.  Structure  of  the  German  sentence;  trans- 
lation from  English  into  German;  sight  reading  of  easy  stories  and  poems. 

{c)  Narrative  Prose  and  Poetry.  German  prose  composition;  letters,  essays;  reading  at 
sight.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  not  only  in  reading  but  also  in  speak- 
ing the  language;  instruction  given  wholly  in  German.  Sophomore  CI.  and  Lt.,  /,  // 
and  III.    Open  to  those  who  have  not  completed  entrance  German. 

Course  V.    Intermediate— {VsiTa\\e\  with  course  I). 

(a)  Schiller— lAlQ  and  works;  "  Wilhelm  Tell." 

{b)  Gtf^M^— His  life  and  works;  "Egmont."  Shorter  poems  dictated  and  committed  to 
memory;  advanced  grammar;  syntax;  derivation  and  composition. 

{b)  Lessing-lAlc  and  works;  "Nathan  der  Weise."  Exercises  in  dictation  and  composi- 
tion; essays;  rapid  sight  reading  of  narrative  prose;  practice  in  writing  and  speaking 
German.  Junior  /,  //  and  III,  for  those  who  have  completed  course  III,  IV  or  entrance 
German. 

Course  VI.  Advanced  subjects  in  literature  and  criticism. 
{a)  Goethe's  Faust;  history  of  its  composition.  Faust  Legend;  its  treatment  in  literature 
before  and  since  Goethe's  time;  the  plan  of  Goethe's  Faust;  changes  in  order  of  the 
scenes;  solution  of  Faust  problem  in  Part  II;  lectures;  essays  by  the  class  upon  related 
topics.  References:  Grimm's  "Goethe;"  Boyesen's  "Goethe  and  Schiller;"  Lemis's 
"Life  of  Goethe;"  Von  Loeper's  Faust;"  Diintzer's  "Erlauterungen;"  Kuno  Fischer's 
"Faust;"  Vischer's  "Faust." 
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Kb)  Lessingrs  "Laocoon^^  (2$  chapters)  and  selections  from  his  "Dramaturgie."  French 
classicism;  Lessing's  study  of  Sophocles,  Aristotle  and  Shakspere;  application  of  his 
conclusions  in  the  dramas  "Philotas,"  "Minna  von  Bamhelm"  and  "Emilia  Galotti/' 
Nathan  der  Weise;  its  ethical  significance;  theological  writings;  lectures,  and  theses  by 
the  class.  References:  Blamner's  "Laocoon,"  Overbeck's  "History  of  Ancient  Art;" 
Winckelmann's  "Imitation  of  the  Ancients  in  Painting  and  Statuary;"  Tainc's  "Lec- 
tures on  Art"  (Part  i,  chap.  2  and  3,  and  part  2,  chap.  S);  Huntington's  "Manual  of 
Fine  Arts"  (pp.  iS-7S);  Life  and  Works  of  Lessing  by  Danzel  and  Guhrauer,  Erich 
Schmidt,  Adolph  Stahr,  Diintzer,  Sime  and  Zimmem. 

(c)  German  lyrical  poetry  from  Luther  to  Goethe;  outline  of  the  history  of  German  lit- 
erature since  the  Reformation.  The  thirty  years'  war;  Giramelhausen's  Simplicissimus. 
Spener  and  the  Pietists;  Sprachgesellschaften;  Martin  Opitz;  Paul  Gerhardt;  religious 
poetry.  Imitation  of  French  and  English  (Leipsic  and  Zurich  school),  Klopstock's 
"Messias"  odes  and  dramas.  Wicland,  Lessing;  early  dramas,  "Laocoon,"  "Drama- 
turgie," dramatic  masterpieces,  religious  controversies;  Herder  and  the  "Sturm  und 
Drang"  period;  Voss  and  the  "Hainbund;"  Goethe;  Lyrics,  "Goetz  and  Werther,"  "Eg- 
mont,"  "Iphigenia,"  "Herman  and  Dorothea,"  "Wilhelm  Meister;"  autobiography, 
"Faust;"  Schiller,  "Raiiber;"  historical  and  aesthetic  writings,"Wallenstein,"  "Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,"  "Wilhelm  Tell,"  Jean  Paul  Richter.  The  Romantic  School;  Patriotic 
Poets;  Heine;  Prose  Writers.  Das  junge  Deutschland.  References:  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature  by  Gervinus,  Goedeke,  Koberstein,  Kurz,  Roquettc,  Scherer,  Vilmar, 
Warkemagel,  Hosmer,  Taylor,  Hillebrand,  Julian  Schmidt,  Hettner  and  Gottschall. 
Junior  and  Senior  /,  //,  ///. 

Course  VII.  Seminar^— German  history  and  literature  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation;  Coun- 
cils 01  Constance  and  Basle;  humanism;  classical  languages  and  antiquities;  Erasmus; 
educational  reform;  mysticism.  Moralizing  and  satirical  literature  (Sebastian  Brant's 
"Narrcnschiffs:"  Mumer's  "Narrenbeschworung").  Political  and  social  conditions  at 
the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Martin  Luther;  translation  of  the  Bible;  New  High 
(jerman  language;  his  controversial  writings,  sermons  and  hymns.  Holbein,  Durer; 
Hans  Sachs  and  the  Meistersanger.  The  drama,  lyrical,  allegorical  and  didactic  litera- 
ture. Sebastian  Frank  and  the  prose  writers.  Autobiographies  of  Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen 
and  Hans  von  Schweimgen.  Theological  disputation;  Catholicism,  Lutheranism  and 
Calvinism;  Witch  Trials;  foreign  imitations;  Fischart's  "Gargantua."  Jesuits;  Catholic 
counter  reformation.    Open  to  seniors  and  graduates. 

Course  VIII.    For  Graduates. 
(a)  Paul's  "Mittel-Hoch  Deutsche  Grammatik."  Selections  from  the  "Nibclungen  Lied;" 
Gudrum;  W'olfram;  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.    Translations  into  modern  German; 
political  and  literary  history  of  the  period. 
(^)  Braune*s  "Alt-Hoch-Deutschc  Grammatik  und  Lescbuch,"    Miillenhoff  and  Shcrer's 
"Dcnkmaler."    History  of  the  period,  based  upon  Arnold's  "Deutsche  Geschichtc" 

GREEK. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Homer's  Iliads  3  books.  Smith's  history  of  Greece,  introduction  and  books  I 
and  II;  collateral  reading  in  Grotc's  history  of  Greece,  Part  I;  Greek  composition; 
reading  at  sight.    Freshman  /,  and  three  weeks  of  II. 

Course  II.  Xenophon^s  Symposium.  Smith's  history,  book  IV.  Collateral  reading  in 
Grote's  history,  chapters  47  to  68;  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.  Fresh- 
man lit  nine  weeks. 

Course  III.  Lysias.  Smith's  history,  books  V  and  VI;  collateral  reading  in  Grotc's  his- 
tory, chapters  78  to  90;  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.    Freshman  III. 

Course  IV.  Herodotus.  Smith's  history,  books  II  and  III;  collateral  reading  in  Grote's 
history.  Part  II,  chapters  i  to  47;  reading  at  sight.    Freshman  I. 
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Course  V.  XenophorCs  Memorabilia.  Smith's  history,  book  IV;  collateral  readinsr  in 
Grote's  history,  chapters  47  to  68;  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.  Fresh- 
man  II. 

Course  VI.  Demosthenes.  Smith's  history,  book  VI;  collateral  reading  in  Grote's  history, 
chapters  78  to  90.    Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.    Freshman  III. 

Those  candidates  who  have  read  Homer  take  courses,  IV,  V,   VI;   all   others   take 
courses  I,  II,  III. 

Throughout  the  freshman  year  in  all  courses  the  syntax  of  the  language  is  systematic- 
ally reviewed,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words. 

Course  VII.    Plato.    Collateral  reading;  theses;  reading  at  sight.    Sophomore  I. 

Course  VIII.    Tragedy.    Collateral  reading;  theses.    Sophomore  III. 

Course  IX.  Archceology  of  Greek  Art.  Collateral  reading;  theses;  lectures.  Junior  I 
and  II. 

Course  X.  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Collateral  reading;  study  of  dialects;  theses;  lec- 
tures.  Junior  III. 

Course  XL    Tragedy  and  Epic  Poetry. 
(a)  The  Tplogy  of  iEschylus. 

(^)  CEdipus  Tyrannus;  CEdipus  Coloneus;  Antigone. 

(<:)  The  Chcephore  of  iSschylus;  the  Electra  of  Sophocles;  the  Electra  of  Euripides. 
(//)  The  Odyssey. 
Collateral  reading;  theses;  lectures  on  epic  poetry  and  the  drama.    Senior  L     % 

Course  XII.    Neo-Hellenic.    Collateral  reading;  theses.    Senior  II. 

Course  XIIL  Later  Greek  writings;  selections  from  Polybius;  Plutarch,  Arrian,  the  Scptu- 
agint,  and  the  New  Testaments.    Senior  III. 

Course  XIV.  Seminar  in  Greek  Poetry ^  or  Epigraphy.  One  hour  per  week.  Senior  /,  // 
and  III. 

Course  XV.  The  Political  Institutions,  the  Antiquities  and  the  Public  Life  of  the  Greeks. 
This  course  is  given  in  short  lectures  distributed  through  the  above  courses,  supple- 
mented by  collateral  reading. 

FOR    GRADUATES. 

Course  XVI.    (a)  Greek  Poetry,  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  bucolic,  with  the  critical  reading  of 
authors. 
(^)  Greek  Oratory  and  History,  with  the  critical  reading  of  authors. 
(<:)  Epigraphy. 

HEBREW. 

Course  I.  Hebrew  Accidence  and  Syntax.  Translations  from  and  into  Hebrew.  Junior 
or  Senior  L  H*  HL 

Course  11.    Critical  study  of  Isaiah.    Twice  a  week.    Senior  or  Junior  III. 

Course  III.    Assyrian.    Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts.    Junior  or  Senior  I. 

Course  IV.    Arabic.    Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts.    Junior  or  Senior  II  and  III, 

Course  V.    Aramaic,     {a)  Classical;    (b)  Biblical.    Grammar   and  reading  of    selected 

texts. 

A  and  b  will  each  come  twice  a  week  through  the  third  term  and  will  be  offered  in  al- 
ternate years. 

A  will  be  given  in  1895-96  and  b  will  be  given  in  1896-97. 

Course  VI.  Oriental  History^  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Crusades.  Junior 
or  Senior  I  and  II. 
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HISTORY. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  {a)  Institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. The  study  of  events  is  made  sut>ordinate  to  tlie  study  of  institutions,  especially 
such  as  have  influenced  modem  life.  Required  of  all  students.  Freshman  CI.  and 
U.  Illt  and  Sophomore  Sc.  I, 
{b)  Institutions  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  Henry 
VII.  Topical  research  and  lectures.  The  main  study  is  directed  to  the  evolution  of 
the  English  constitution.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  I  {a).  Sophomore  Sc, 
and  U.  II,  and  Sophomore  CI.  III. 

Course  II.  (a)  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
Topical  research,  essays,  and  lectures.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional 
struggle  betwen  king  and  parliament,  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  the  causes,  na- 
ture, and  results  of  the  revolution.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  course  I  (a)  and 
(^).  Junior  I. 
Kb)  The  Beginnings  of  Modem  European  History.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  I 
(a),  and  is  intended  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  period  of  the  early  middle 
ages  and  that  covered  by  the  course  in  modem  political  history  (IV) .  Its  purpose  is  to  trace 
the  various  forms  of  new  life  springing  out  of  the  principal  movements  and  events  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  the  period  of  the  decline  of  medieval  and  of  the  rise  of  modern 
institutions.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Italian  humanism,  the  renaissance,  the 
protestant  reformation,  the  counter-reformation,  and  the  consequent  political  and  re- 
ligious settlements  leading  up  to  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  concluding  with  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.    Senior  II. 

Course  III.  {a)  The  Political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  through  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  topics  given  most  attention  are— the  development  of 
representative  government  in  the  different  colonies,  especially  in  New  England;  the 
effects  of  the  Stuart  restoration  and  the  critical  colonial  period,  1660-1689;  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  France  in  the  struggle  for  the  New  World;  the  constitutional  struggle  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution  and  the  progressive  American  standard  of  political  rights;  the 
failure  of  the  Confederation,  the  critical  national  period,  and  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  work  consists  largely  of  cooperative  topical  reports,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  students  must  consult  freely  colonial  records  and  other  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Two  sections  are  offered  to  permit  individual  work.  Open  to  all  who  have 
completed  course  I  (a  and  b).  Junior  II. 
(b)  PoliticcU  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  since  rj99.  The  organization 
of  the  new  government  by  the  Federalists,  and  the  centralizing  tendencies  they  set  in 
motion;  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  democracy;  territorial  expansion;  the  frontier  and 
its  influence,  boundary  disputes,  public  land  policy;  the  slavery  struggle;  tariff  and 
financial  history;  the  states  rights  doctrine  and  its  applications;  reconstruction  after  the 
Civil  war.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  III  (a).  Junior  III.  This  course 
may  not  be  offered  during  i896-'97,  and  after  that  date  it  will  be  offered  in  the  senior 
year. 

Course  IV.  {a)  Modem  European  Politics.  The  work  is  introduced  by  lectures  on  the 
state  of  Enrope  before  the  French  revolution  and  the  changes  wrought  by  that  move- 
ment. Then,  grouping  the  studies  so  far  as  possible  about  the  successive  French  revo- 
lutions, the  four  great  central  states  are  taken  up  in  detail,  by  topics,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  reconstractions  since  1848,  to  constitutions,  and  to  present  political  and 
economic  questions.  Careful  study  is  made  of  the  constitutions  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  other  smaller  states  arc  passed  over  briefly  in  lectures. 
Student's  will  have  Wilson's  The  State,  and  are  advised  to  have  Muller  or  Judson,  but 
the  work  will  be  done  mainly  in  the  library  and  largely  with  periodicals,  year  books, 
annual  encyclopedias  and  the  like.  Open  to  all  who  have  had  course  I  (a  and  b). 
Senior  I. 
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{Jb)  Modem  European  Polities— continutd.  The  Eastern  Question,  Russia,  the  state  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Turk,  Enfi^land  and  her  colonies,  and  the  European  colonies 
in  general.    Senior /I.    After  i89S-*96,  course  IV  will  be  offered  in  the  junior  year. 

Course  V.  Philosophy  of  History.  Lectures  and  thesis.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed 
four  terms  of  history.    Senior  III. 

Course  VJ.  Seminar  in  Medieval  history.  One  hour  a  week  through  the  year.  Subject: 
The  Relations  of  Church  and  State.  A  study  of  the  rise  and  dcvelopement  of  church 
organization  in  its  relations  to  (x),  the  Roman  empire  before  and  after  Constantine;  (2), 
the  Prankish  kingdom  and  Charles  the  Great;  (3),  the  holy  Roman  empire  to  the 
protestant  revolution;  (4),  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Europe,  especially  Germany,  France 
and  Italy. 

Course  VJI.  Seminar  in  English  constitutional  history.  One  hour  a  week  through  the 
year.  Special  and  detailed  study  on  some  important  reign  as  set  forth  in  the  chronicles 
and  other  sources.  For  i89S-'96  the  subject  will  be  Henry  II,  with  critical  reading  of  the 
chronicle  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 

Course  VIII,  Seminar— topical  research  in  American  history.  One  hour  a  week  through 
the  year.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  HI.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  topics  selected  from  the  list  of  those  that  have  been  pursued  in 
the  seminar:  Maryland  maiibrs;  the  southern  parish;  the  patroon  system  in  New  York; 
the  New  England  town;  white  slavery  in  the  colonies;  Indian  slavery  in  New  England: 
Poor  laws  in  the  colonies;  paper  money  in  the  colonies;  evolution  of  bicameral  legisla- 
tures in  America;  influence  of  the  Huguenots  upon  American  development;  colonial 
tariffs.  Each  member  of  the  seminar  will  prepare  one  paper  each  term.  For  this  work 
the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  the  State  Capitol  will  be  found  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University  library. 

Course  IX.  Seminar— critical  reading  of  WinthroP^s  New  England.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  III. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  X.  The  early  constitutional  history  of  France.  Beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, this  course  will  briefly  review  the  leading  events  of  French  history,  with  special 
study  of  the  chief  features  of  constitutional  development.  Ability  to  read  French  will 
be  indispensable,  and  those  who  take  the  course  will  be  expected  to  have  at  hand  Lu- 
chaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions  Francaiscs  and  the  early  volumes  of  Dareste*s  Historic 
de  France  or  the  equivalent,  and  some  standard  atlas  illustrating  French  history. 

Course  XI.    Medieval  Institutions. 

Course  XII.    Constitutional  history  of  England. 

Course  XIII.    Political  history  of  the  United  States. 

Course  XIV.    The  philosophy  of  history. 

Graduate  students  also  will  be  allowed  to  take  courses  VI-IX  as  minors,  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  other  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

LATIN. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Livy,  Books  I  and  XXI,  vf\th  sight  residing  from  other  writers  of  history;  con- 
struction of  the  Latin  sentence;  composition  of  words,  with  special  attention  to  laws  of 
phonetic  change;  Latin  composition  based  on  the  text;  rise  and  development  of  Roman 
institutions.    Freshman  I  and  II. 

Course  II.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Study  of  early  Latin,  language  and  literature;  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  Latin  composition.    Freshman  III  XL  and  Lt. 
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Course  III,    Horace,    Study  of  his  times,  style  and  works;  outline  of  the  history  of  Roman 
literature.    Freshman  111,  Sc. 

Course  IV.    Horace,    Study  of  Latin  language  and  literature  commenced  in  course  II,  con- 
tinued.   Sophfimore  /,  CL  and  Lt, 

Course  V,    Tacitus  and  Pliny .    Social  life  of  the  Romans  in  the  late  republic  and  early 
empire.    Sophomore  II  CI.  and  III  Lt. 

Course  VI.     Oratory.     Tacitus— Dialogos  de  Oratoribus,  with   selections  from    Cicero. 
Junior  I. 

Course  VII.  Outlines  of  Roman  Larw.  Lectures  with  translations,  at  sight,  of  texts  illus- 
trating  the  subject.  Junior  III. 

Course  VIII.  Roman  Satire,  embracing  a  study  of  the  elements  and  development  of  satire 
with  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  writers  in  this  field  of  literature.    Senior  II. 

Course  IX,  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry,  embracing  a  comparative  study  of  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius  and  Ovid.    Senior  II. 

Course  X.    Early  Latin.    Seminar  once  a  week  throughout  the  junior  year. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 
Course  XI,    {a)    Roman  Satire. 

ik)  Roman  History, 

MATHEMATICS. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I,  Higher  Algebra :  simple  equations,  proportion,  progression,  variation,  quadratic 
equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree,  inequalities,  binominal  theo- 
rem, indeterminate  co-efficients  and  higher  equations.    Freshman  I. 

Course  II,  Logarithms  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  numerous  applica- 
tions.   Freshman  II, 

Course  III,  Analytical  Geometry :  the  conic  sections,  both  by  rectilinear  and  polar  coor- 
dinates, producing  equations  of  loci  whose  law  of  development  is  known,  constructing 
and  discussing  such  equations,  transformation  of  coordinates,  properties  of  loci  by 
means  of  their  equations.    Sophomore  Sc.  Ill,  Junior  I. 

Course  IV,  Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  func- 
tions, development  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima,  treatment  of  tangents,  subtan- 
gents,  normals,  subnormals,  asymptotes,  direction  and  rate  of  curvature,  cvolutes  and 
envelopes.  The  text  book  is  based  on  the  infinitesimal  method,  but  the  fiuxiouary 
method  is  given  orally  and  the  system  fully  developed.   Junior  II. 

Course  V.  Integral  Calculus:  integration  of  the  various  forms,  rectification  of  curves, 
quadrature  of  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  cubature  of  volumes,  equations  of  loci  by 
means  of  the  calculus.   Junior  III. 

Course  VI,    Determinants.    Senior  II. 

Each  of  the  above  courses  requires  all  of  the  preceding  courses. 

Course  VII,  Method  of  Least  Squares :  a  study  of  the  combination  and  adjustment  of  ob- 
servations and  the  discussion  of  their  precision  as  applied  especially  to  engineering, 
physics  and  astronomy.  Senior II.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  first  five 
courses. 

Course  VIII.  Co-ordinate  Geometry  oj  Three  Dimensions:  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in 
space,  quadric  surfaces,  applications.  Senior  III.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the 
first  five  courses. 

Course  IX.  Descriptive  Geometry:  problems  relating  to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids,  sur- 
faces of  revolution  and  warped  surfaces.  Recitations,  lectures  and  problems.  Junior 
III,   Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  II. 


Course  X.  Applied  Mechanics:  statics;  dynamics;  strength  and  elastic  properties  of 
the  ordinary  materials  of  construction,  hydro-mechanics  (study  of  the  laws  of  pressure 
and  the  flow  of  liquids).  Recitations  and  lectures.  Senior  I,  II,  III.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  first  five  courses. 

FOR    GRADUATES. 

Course  XI.     ill)    I.  Advanced  Work  in  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 
2.  Advanced  Work  in  Differential  Calculus. 
J.  Advanced  Work  in  Integral  Calculus. 
4.  Quaternions. 
J.  Differential  Equations, 
ifi)  Courses  II MX  arc  offered  to  those  who  do  not  elect   them   in  their  undergraduate 
years. 

MILITARY     SCIENCE     AND    TACTICS. 

((/)    For  instruction  in  military  tactics  and  administration  the  students  are  organized  into 
a  corps  of  cadets,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

.\  uniform  of  prescribed  pattern  is  worn  by  all  cadets  during  drill. 

riu*  uniform  consists  of  blouse,  trousers,  vest  and  cap,  modeled  after  the  U.  S.  Military 
.\i  adomy  cadet  uniform,  and  costs  in  Minneapolis  about  ;?2o,  and  is  as  neat  and  economical 
dress  as  the  stuilent  can  obtain. 

I)rill  is  required  of  all  men  in  the  freshman  class,  I  and  III  (3);  sophomore  I  (3) 
and  III  (I). 

Military  ilrill  may  be  taken  voluntarily  by  others  outside  of  the  freshman  class,  and  to 
encouraRc  this,  as  it  is  considered  beneficial  not  only  to  the  individual  student  but  to  the 
State  generally,  the  extra  work  is  considered  by  allowing  a  year's  drill  to  count  as  on«  study 
in  the  thiril  term  of  the  senior  year.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  only  one  credit  can  be 
thus  oi)tained. 

Officers  are  selecteil  by  the  Commander  of  cadets,  and  upon  confirmation  receive  com- 
missions sinned  by  the  Tresident  of  the  University  and  bearing  the  official  seal.  In  general 
thiy  arr  takeu  froui  the  senior  ami  junior  classes,  are  required  to  be  good  students  in  the 
other  ilepnrtuieiits;  of  soldier-like  bearing  and  force  of  character,  and  able  to  pass  a  credit- 
able exauiination  in  drill  regulations. 

Military  instruction  is  intended  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  develop  a  soldier-like  bearing 
and  for  the  spirit  of  gentleuianly  courtesy,  soldierly  honor  and  obedience  to  lawful  author- 
ity, as  well  as  to  fauiiliari/e  students  with  company  and  battalion  manreuvers,  guards  and 
the  theoretical  and  practical  use  of  tire  arms. 

On  the  graduation  of  each  class  the  Commandant  will  report  to  the  Adjutant-General  of 
the  .\rmy  the  names  of  the  graduates  who  have  shown  especial  aptitude  for  the  military 
service  and  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  .\djutant-General  of  the  State. 

The  names  of  the  three  uiost  distinguished  students  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
will,  when  graduated,  be  inserted  in  the  U.  S.  .\rmy  Register  and  be  published  in  General 
()rders  from  the  lleachiuarters  of  the  .\rmy.  Preference  being  given  to  those  so  reported  in 
selecting  officers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  U.  S.  Aruiy.  (See  Inspector-General's  Report  for 
iSqi.) 

(fi)    The  senior  elective  during  the  winter  term  is  intended  to  introduce  to  those  inter- 
ested the  elements  of  modern  tactics  and  the  art  of  war. 

MINERALOGY. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Elements  of  mineralogy.  Physical  characters  of  common  minerals,  with  de- 
terminative work;  lectures  and  laboratory.  Arranged  for  those  who  cannot  take  course 
III.    Junior! 

Course  II.  General  mineralogy.  Elements  of  crystallography  and  the  physical  characters 
of  minerals  with  a  study  of  the  rock-forming  species;  blowpipe  analysis;  lectures  and 
laboratory.    Junior  I. 
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Course  III.  General  mineralogy— QonWuM^A..  Ores  and  economic  minerals;  a  study  of  the 
Zeolites:  determination  of  species;  lectures  and  laboratory,  with  some  quantitative  blow- 
pipe analysis.    Junior  II. 

Course  IV.  Quantitative  mineralogy.  Assaying  gold  and  silver  ores;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory.   Junior  III. 

Course  V.    Physical  and  chemical  mineralogy,    {a)  Optical  characters  and  investigations 
with  goniometer,  stauroscope,  etc. 
(b)  Micro-chemical  methods  and  applications.   Junior  III.    Not  open  to  those  who  elect 
course  IV'. 

Course  VI.    Mathematical  crystallography.    Two  hours  a  week.    Junior  III. 

Course  V^II.  An  outline  0/ mineralogy.  Identification  of  minerals.  Once  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  VIII.  Original  Problems.  Particular  groups  of  minerals  studied.  Advanced  work 
Connected  with  courses  V  and  VI.    The  work  to  be  determined  on  consultation. 

MUSIC. 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  music  arc  allowed  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned below,  to  substitute  instrumental  or  vocal  music  for  one  study  in  the  sophomore  year, 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  general  faculty,  and  to  pursue  it  as  an  elective  through 
two  terms  of  the  junior  and  two  terms  of  the  senior  year. 

For  instrumental  music,  whatever  the  instrument,  pupils  must  be  suflTiciently  advanced 
to  play,  with  facility  and  accuracy,  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  the  equivalent  of  Czerny's 
Velocity  Studies  for  the  piano.  For  vocal  music,  pupils  must  be  able  to  read  music  with 
fair  readiness  and  have  voice  good  enough  to  justify  devoting  time  to  the  study.  The  stu- 
dent's fitness  will  be  determined  by  examination. 

A  minimum  of  eight  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  lessons  and  practice,  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  reported  upon  each  term,  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies. 

The  work  is  to  be  taken  under  instructors  in  the  Northwestern  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  instruction  is  to  be  paid  for  by  those  receiving  it.  The  number  of  instructors  in  the 
Conservatory  permits  quite  a  range  of  individual  preference.  The  Conservatory  makes 
special  rates  to  the  students  of  the  University. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Course  I.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  will  have  regard  to:  (i)  The  purpose  and  end  in 
education  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  (2)  Mental  development  physiolog- 
ically considered.  (3)  The  order  of  mental  development  in  its  relation  to  subject  mat- 
ter of  study.    Junior  I. 

Course  II.  Methodology.  In  this  will  be  considered:  (1)  The  general  arrangements  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  courses  of  study.  (2)  The  proper  order  in  the  presentation  of  the  sev- 
eral subjects.     (3)  The  conduct  of  recitations.    Jt4uior  II. 

Course  III.  School  Administration.  To  include:  (i)  School  systems,  national,  state  and 
local.     (2)  School  government  and  organization.    (3)  School  hygiene.    Junior  III. 

Course  IV.  Ancient  Education.  In  this  will  be  noted  the  essential  characteristics  of  edu- 
cation, Greek,  Roman  and  Asiatic,  and  the  influence  of  the  same  upon  modern  life. 
Junior  I.    Tw.T^ays  each  week. 

Course  V.    Medieval  and  Modern  Theories.    Junior  II,  III.    Two  days  of  each  week. 

Lectures.  A  course  of  special  lectures  upon  methods  of  teaching  some  leading  subjects,  as 
classics,  history,  English,  and  natural  science  will  be  given  by  heads  and  representa- 
tives of  departments. 

Seminars.    These  will  be  offered  weekly  during  the  year  for  a  more  careful  study  of  special 
educational  problems,  philosophies  and  classics  as  the  interests  ot  students  suggest. 
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Visitation  of  Schools.    By  the  courtesy  of  the  hoards  of  education  and  superintendents,  the 
students  in  i>edago^  will  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  visitation  of  the  several  grades 
of  instruction  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  be  reported  and  considered 
in  class. 
For  the  relation  of  these  courses  to  the  Teachers'  Course,  see  page  93. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 
Course!.    Elements  of  logic  \\\.    Lectures.    Freshman  II. 

Course  II.    Introduction  to  tsychology\\'\.     Lectures.    Sofhomore  I. 

Course  III.    Introduction  to  ethics  [i  ].    lectures.    Sophomore  II. 

Course  IV.    Introduction  to  philosophy  [i^.    Lectures.    Sophomore  III. 

Course  V.  General  Psychology.  Three  hours  a  week  in  the  psychology  of  the  senses  through 
lectures,  demonstrations,  experiments  and  reading  in  Ziehen:  Introduction  to  Physi- 
ological  Psychology.  Krohn:  Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology,  and  James:  Psychology. 
One  hour  a  week  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  above 
manner,  and  with  practical  laboratory  dissection  and  work,   funior  I. 

Course  VI.  General  Psychology.  Continuation  of  course  V.  Association,  memory,  reason- 
ing, feeling  and  will,    funior  II. 

Course  VII.  Special  psychology.  Continuation  of  course  VI  into  the  phenomena  of  psychi- 
cal research,  i.  e.,  thought  transference,  hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism  and  the- 
osophy,  into  insanity  and  child-psychology,    funtbrlll. 

Course  VIII.  Logic.  The  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive  inference;  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, judgment  and  belief,    funior  III. 

Course  IX.  Experimental  psychology.  Laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  the  original 
investigation  of  individual  problems.    Senior  I,  II,  III. 

Course  X.  Physiological  psychology.  Special  advanced  study  of  nerve  tracts  in  the  de- 
velopment method  through  seven  series  of  sections  of  human  medullas.    Senior  I. 

Course  XI.  History  of  philosophy.  Ix^ctures  and  special  study  of  individual  philosophers. 
Part  I.    Ancient  philosophy.    Senior  I. 

Part  II.    Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Senior  II. 
Part  III.    Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.    Senior  III. 

Course  XII.  Ethics.  The  principles  and  methods  of  ethics.  Lectures  and  discussions. 
Senior  I. 

Course  XIII.   Aesthetics.    Lectures  and  discussions,  and  visits  to  art  collections.   Senior  II. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  XIV.  Pre-Socratic  philosophy.  A  critical  study  of  the  fragments  of  early  Greek 
philosophy,  with  attempts  at  systematic  reconstruction. 

Course  XV.  The  philosophy  of  Kant.  Study  of  the  three  Critiques;  the  relation  of  Kant  to 
the  development  of  modern  philosophy. 

Course  XVI.    Advanced  logic.    Theory  of  knowledge  and  analysis  of  belief. 

Course  XVII.    ExPeri**icntal  psychology.    Study  of  individual  problems  in  a  great  variety. 

Course  XVI II.    Physiological  psychology.    Technical  practice  in  the  preparation  of  nervous 
matter  for  macroscopical  or  microscopical  study  through  the  methods  with  silver,  sub- 
limate and  hematoxylin,  and  in  the  cutting  of  series.    Study  of  such  material  with  help  of 
the  works  of  01>ersteiner,  Edingcr,  His,  Kolliker,  Golgi  and  Ramon  y  Cayal. 
In  these  courses  there  will  be  one  two-hour  session  each  week,  the  work  to  count  as  a  full 

term. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  coarse  in  physical  caltare  is  offered  to  the  women  ot  the  University  as  a  regular 
]>art  of  their  work  in  the  freshman  year,  and  may  be  taken  in  any  of  the  for.o\» ing  years.  It 
consists  of  systematic  exercises  for  the  freedom  and  development  of  all  parts  of  the  Ivxiy. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  students  often  enter  the  University  with  an  imperfect 
physical  development  because  of  an  excessive  use  of  some  muscles,  while  others  are  weak- 
ened through  disuse.  This  occasions  attitudes  and  movements  that  are  unseemly  in  ap- 
pearance and  unhealthy  in  their  general  effect. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develope  a  strong  and  and  symmetrical  physique  with  a 
graceful  and  easy  carriage. 

PHYSICS. 

Mathematics  of  freshman  year  required  as  preparation  for  all  courses. 
Course  I.    Elementary  Mechanics^  with  laboratory  practice.    Fr<rshm^tn  III. 

Cowrse  II.    Sound  and  Light,  with  laboratory*  practice.    Sofhotnore  II. 

Course  III.    Heat,  with  laboratory*  practice.    Sophomore  II. 

Course  IV.    Static  Electricity,  with  experimental  lectures.    Sofhomort  III. 

Course  V.    Magnetism,  with  laboratory*  practice.    Junior  I. 

Course  yi.     Voltaic  Electricity,  Vi\\h\^hox2iXorypxzc\\c^.    Junior  II. 

Course  VII.    Selected  Problems  in  tlccincWy  ^nd  magnetism.    Junior  III. 

Course  VIII.    Advanced  Work  in  practical  physics,  mechanics,  elasticity,  force  of  gravity. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  calculus. 

Course  IX.    Heat :  thermometry  and  calorimctry. 

Course  X.    Light:  refraction,  interference  and  polarization. 

FOR  GR.\DU.\TES. 

(a)  Courses  VII  to  X  for  undergraduates  are  open  to  graduate  students  desiring  this 
work. 

Kb)  Advanced  work  in  some  special  field,  experimental  investigation  being  the  feature 
of  the  work. 

MATHEMATICAL    PHYSICS    AND    THEORETICAL    MECHANICS    FOR    THOSE    WHO    H.AVK    CO.M- 

PLETED    CALCULUS. 

(a)  Theory  oj  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Course  I 
in  applied  mechanics.    22  hours. 

ib)  Differential  Equations  and  their  application  to  alternate  currents,  to  follow 
course  I  in  dynamos  and  motors. 

{c)     The  Potential  Function  and  spherical  harmonics. 

{d)    Analytical  Statics  and  electro  statics. 

{e)     Dynamics  0/ Rigid  Bodies  and  generalized  equations  of  motion. 

{J)  Periodic  Functions,  circular  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  with  their  physical  applica- 
tions. 

For  those  who  have  had  advanced  work  in  mathematics: 
{g)    Directional  Calculus,  including  vector  analysis  and  determinants. 
(A)    Analytical  theory  of  Heat,  conduction. 
( i )     Theories  of  Elasticity  and  Sound. 
(J)    IVave  Theories  of  light,  heat  and  electricity. 
(i)    Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases. 
(/)    Hydrodynamics  and  fluid  motion. 
(m)   Theory  of  Functions^  with  applications. 
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POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 
FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

ECONOMICS. 

Course  I,  Elements  of  Private  Ecotiomics.  The  aim  is  to  thoroughly  Inculcate  established 
doctrine  and  show  the  nature  and  bearing  of  questions  still  unsettled.   Junior  I. 

Course  I  J  Economic  History.  Comprises  an  account  of  leading  economic  schools  and 
movements,  with  some  discussion  of  the  successive  phases  of  population,  wage-fund, 
rent,  value,  etc.    Senior  I.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  I. 

Course  III,  American  Public  Economy.  The  object  is  to  open  the  subject  of  American 
administration  and  finance.  So  far  as  time  allows  such  topics  as  taxation,  money, 
national  banking,  protection,  public  education,  transportation,  land  policy  are 
treated.    Senior  III. 

POLITICS. 

Course  J.  The  State  and  the  Government.  A  descriptive  treatment  of  these  institutions 
with  discussions  of  their  development,  theories,  end,  etc.   Junior  JI. 

Course  II.  The  Law  and  the  Constitution.  The  contents  and  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  modem  free  states,  with  an  introductory  outline  of  the  elements  of  law.  Jun- 
ior III. 

Course  III.  Public  International  Law.  An  elementary  course  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  I,  politics.    Senior  II. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Course  I.  History,  principles  and  elements  of  sociology,  with  discussions  of  pauperism, 
crime,  care  of  defectives,  etc.  [3].    Senior  III. 

Political  Science  Seminar.  Meets  weekly  through  the  year.  Open  to  graduate  students  and 
also  to  senior  undergraduates,  under  the  general  regulations  concerning  seminars. 

Moot  Senate.  Meets  weekly  through  the  second  term  for  practice  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure.   Open  to  seniors  and  juniors. 

FOR    GRADUATES.. 

The  particular  subjects  of  investigation  are  selected  by  individuals  or  groups,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  professor  in  charge.  When  insufficiently  advanced  in  any  elementary 
studies,  graduates  are  advised  to  join  undergraduate  classes. 

WILLIAM    G.  LOW    PRIZES,  1896. 

Through  the  friendly  action  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Crocker,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  a  fund  of  $100.  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  William  G.  Low  of 
New  York  city,  44  Cedar  street,  has  been  placed  in  jthe  hands  of  this  department,  to  be 
offered  as  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  in  1896. 

Twenty-five  dollars  are  reserved  for  printing  the  first  prize  essay.  The  first  prize  will 
be  ISo;  the  second,  $2$. 

The  competition  will  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

The  subject  is  as  follows:— 

Describe  and  defend  a  scheme  for  the  government  of  large  American  cities,  which  un- 
der existing  conditions,  would  be  most  beneficial. 

Each  competitor  will  submit  two  typewritten  copies  of  his  essay,  on  or  before  May  xst, 
1896,  adopting  the  usual  device  to  secure  impersonality. 

The  president  of  the  University  will  appoint  two  judges,  who  in  case  of  disagreement 
will  name  a  third. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  (SANITARY  SCIENXE). 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory  work  (optional) — 
elementary  examination  of  air,  water  and  soil,  one  hour  a  week.    Freshman  I, 

Course  II.  Lectures  on  the  hygiene  of  the  family  and  the  house.  Laboratory  work  (op- 
tional)— chemical  examination  of  air  and  water.  Elementary  work  in  bacteriology. 
Lecture  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  week  and  more  if  desired. 
Sophomore  II. 

Course  III.  Public  health  of  communities  and  states— relations  to  some  social  and  political 
problems.  International  hygiene;  laboratory  work— proofs  of  the  relations  of  the  bac- 
teria of  air,  water  and  soil  to  health  and  disease.  Lecture  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory 
work  two  hours  a  week  and  more  if  desired.    Junior  and  Senior  III. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 
Course  IV.    Sanitary  chemistry— text-book  and  laboratory  work. 

Course  V.    Sanitary  bacteriology— text-book  and  laboratory  work,  (continued). 

Course  VI.    Chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  air  and  water  supply. 

Course  VII.    Bacteriology  of  preventable  diseases. 

SANSKRIT. 

Sanskrit.  Grammar  and  reader;  stor>'  of  Nala;  selections  from  Rig-Veda.  Senior  /,  //,  ///. 
and  Graduates. 

SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 

Course  I  For  Beginners.  Smith's  Grammar;  Bennett's  Phrase  Book;  Rolfsen's  Lxsc- 
bog;  blackboard  and  oral  exercises;  compositions.    Junior  or  Senior  I,  II,  III. 

Course  II.  Advanced.  First  Year,  (a)  Lectures  [2].  History  of  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages; Scandinavian  archaeology;  Norse  mythology;  history  of  the  Viking  Age; 
history  of  old  Scandinavian  literatures.    /,  /,  ///. 

Second  Year,    {a)  Lectures  [2].    History  of  Danisli,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures, 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  respective  countries.    /,  //,  ///. 
(b)  Throughout  the  Course  [2].    Critical  reading  of  masterpieces  of  Scniid  inavian  litera- 
tures, essays  and  practical  exercises.    Open  to  all  students  properly  qualified. 

Course  III.    Icelandic.     (<z)  Sweet's  Icelandic  Primer. 
[b)  Nygaard's  Vdvalg  af  den  Norroene  Literatur.    Junior  or  Senior  I,  11,  III. 

FOR    GRADUATES. 

Course  IV.  Selections  from  the  Eddas.  Special  topics  in  Scandinavian  literatures  and  his- 
tory. 


THE    TEACHERS'    COURSE. 

This  course  is  provided  for  those  who  wish,  by  a  more  extended  scholar- 
ship and  a  more  systematic  study  of  education,  to  prepare  for  positions  of 
supervision  and  teaching  in  the  departments  of  higher  education.  It  is 
also  for  the  general  student  who,  in  the  home  and  in  the  State,  is  interested 
in  the  proper  care,  training  and  education  of  children  and  youth,  and  who 
are  willing  to  give  to  this  subject  the  same  intelligent  study  that  is  accorded 
to  other  problems  of  history  and  sociology. 


This  course  is  elective  to  juniors  and  seniors  pursuing  regular  courses 
in  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

It  is  also  open  to  all  graduates  from  the  advanced  course  of  the  State 
normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  who  have  had  one  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  to  all  graduates  of  State  high  schools  of  the  hrst  and  second  classes, 
who  liave  had  two  years'  exjierience  in  teaching. 

For  courses  in  pedagogy,  see  [Kige  89. 


UNCLASSED  STUDENTS. 

I.  Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassed  students  must  present  creden- 
tials admitting  them  to  the  freshman  class  as  regular  students.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  persons  of  mature  years,  who  are  well  prei)ared  for  the 
work  they  wish  to  take,  may  he  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  general  faculty. 

II.  Applicants  must  present  to  the  committee  on  unclassed  students  a 
written  ajiidication  giving: 

{(t)  The  line  of  work  they  wish  to  follow. 

i/f)  Their  reasons  for  not  taking  a  regular  course. 

III.  The  committee  on  unclassed  students  will  meet  on  the  first  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  of  each  term  in  room  j,j,  main  building,  to  consider  ap- 
plications, and  all  applications  must  be  presented  to  the  committee  and  not 
to  individual  members.  Students  who  are  admitted  are  not  allowed  to  pur- 
sue more  than  two  lines  of  study. 

All  applications,  after  they  have  been  approved,  are  to  be  placed  on  file 
with  the  registrar.  Unclassed  students  desiring  to  change  their  lines  of 
study  must  again  present  their  application  to  the  committee  for  approval; 
and  must  renew  their  application  at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

This  school  will  open  Monday,  July  29th,  and  continue  in  session  foui 
weeks,  closing  Friday,  August  23d.  This  school  is  organized  under  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  and  the  graded  schools  of  the  State.  The  in 
struction  will  be  given  in  two  sections. 

I.  THE  UNIVERSITY  SECTION. 
which  will  provide  for  special  and  graduate  work  in  several  university  sub 
jects  for  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  for  others  who  wish,  as  students,  tc 
continue  work  in  lines  already  begun.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  mem 
bers  of  the  University  faculty  or  under  their  supervision,  and  as  the  work  is 
completed  credit  will  be  given  upon  the  records  of  the  University. 

The  subjects  offered  in  the  school  of  '94  will  be  Latin,  French,  mathe 
matics,  animal  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  history,  psychology,  pcdagog] 
and  sanitary  science.  All  of  the  advantages  of  the  laboratories,  museum: 
and  library  of  the  University  will  be  open  to  the  classes  of  this  section. 

II.  THE  ELEMENTARV  SECTION 
will  provide  for  teachers  of  the  primary  and  elementary  grades  in  the  stud} 
of  common  school  subjects  with  a  view  of  teaching  them.  These  will  in 
elude  arithmetic,  grammar,  history'  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  botany 
physics,  music,  penmanship,  and  special  method  courses  with  illustrative 
lessons. 

Circulars  of  information  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  the  super 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  or  to  the  registrar  of  the  University 
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THE  FACULTY. 

CvRUS  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 

John  G.  Moore,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  German. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Charles  W.  Benton,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  French. 

Frederick  S.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

William  R.  Hoag,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  charge  of  Road  and  San 

tary  Engineering  and  Geodesy. 
George  D.  Shepardson,  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
William  R.  Appleby,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
George  B.  Frankforter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Joel  E.  Wadsworth,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering. 
Henry  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 
Charles  F.  Sidenbr,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Harry  E.  Smith,  M.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Francis  P.  Leavenworth.  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
William  H.  Kirchner,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 
William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Contracts  and  Torts. 
Amelia  L  Burgess,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 
Peter  Christianson,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Assaying. 

James  M.  Tate,  Instructor  in  Carpentry,  Pattern  and  Foundry  Practice. 
James  H.  Gill,    M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Iron   Work. 
Charles  P.  Berkey,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 
Harriet  E.  Wells,  Scholar  in  Freehand  Drawing. 
Arthur  H.  Elftman,  B.  S.,  Scholar  in  Geology. 
Noah  Johnson,  B.  C.  E.,  Scholar  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Willard  W.  Dak  in.  Scholar  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
Harry  C.  Cutler,  B.  E.  M.,  Scholar  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
Arthur  L.  Abbott,  Scholar  in  Drawing. 


Harry  W.  Dixon,  Engineer. 
John  F.  Cates,  Engineer. 

SPECLAL    LECTURERS.  1S94-95. 

Morgan  Brooks,  M.  E.,  President  Electrical  Company.  Minneapolis.  The  devclopmer 
of  the  telephone;  distribution  of  time  by  electric  clocks. 

Edward  P.  Burch,  B.  E.  E.,  Electrician  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Company,  Minn 
apclis.  Determination  of  the  location  and  size  of  feeders  for  electric  street  railws 
systems. 
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John  T.  Fanning,  C.  E.,  Consulting  Civil  Engifieer,  Minneapolis.  Hydraulic  power; 
electric  transmission  of  power. 

William  A.  Pike,  S.  B.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Minneapolis.  Hot-blast  heating  in  its  ap- 
plications to  residences  and  office  building. 

Watson  W.  Rich,  Chief  Engineer,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Railway,  Minneapolis.    Railway  rcconnoissance.  location  and  construction. 

F.  Fraley  Sharpless,  S.  B.,  Consulting  Chemist  and  Metallurgist,  Minneapolis.  Cop- 
per mining  on  Kewcena  Point,  Lake  Superior;  milling  and  smelting  the  copper  ores 
of  Lake  Superior. 

George  T.  Wilson,  C.  E.,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  in  charge  of  sewer  construction,  St. 
Paul.  Specifications  for  and  construction  of  sewers;  municipal  assessments  with 
special  reference  to  sewerage;  a  trip  along  the  Chicago  drainage  canal. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    COLLEGE. 

In  this  college  there  are  six  regular  courses  of  study,  viz:  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining,  chemistry  and 
metallurgy  leading  to  the  corresponding  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Unclassed  students  are  admitted  to  pursue,  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty,  one  or  two  lines  of  study  selected  from  some  regular  course.  Such 
students  must  be  persons  of  mature  years,  and  present  preparation  sufficient 
to  admit  them  to  the  freshman  class.  Persons  of  mature  years  who  shall 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  do  with  credit  the  work  applied  for 
may  be  admitted  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  alike  for  all  the  courses  in  this  college,  and  arc  as 
follows: 

English  Grammar, 

English  Composition. 

Essay. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

U.  S.  History. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Physiology. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry.  The  non-metallic  elements  as  presented  in  such  an  elementary  text-book  as 
Cooley's,  Rcmscn's  or  Williams'. 

Botany.    Phanerogamic:  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual. 

Freehand  Drawing.  Two  terms.  An  examination  is  required  in  freehand  sketching  of 
lines  at  various  angles,  circular,  elliptical  and  spiral  forms,  and  such  plain  elementary 
drawing  as  will  prove  the  applicant  prepared  to  commence  the  drawing  of  simple  ot>- 
jects  in  outline,  prior  to  the  study  of  light  and  shade  and  freehand  perspective. 

The  following  named  books  will  cover  the  work  required:  Professor  Thompson's  "  Element- 
ary Freehand  Series"  up  to  book  seven,  or  Prang's  "Grammar  Course,"  revised  edi- 
tion, up  to  book  number  seven.  If  White  or  other  books  are  used,  selections  can  be 
made  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  indicated. 


For  more  extended  statement  of  the 
work  covered  by  these  subjects,  see 
statement  of  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  classical  course. 
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^English — (a)    Latin  Elements  of  English.    (^)  History  of  English  literature. 

'  *G€rman—{d)  Joynes-Meissner.  {b)  Whitney's  German  Reader  or  Boisen's  Ger- 
man Prose,  and  Buchheim's  German  Poetry,  (^c)  Niebuhr's  Herocn  Geschichten. 
{d)  Goethe's  Sesenheim.  Reference  Grammar,  Whitney's  or  Brandt's.  Equiva- 
lents will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  above  texts, 
or 
^French — (<tf)  Chardenal's  Course,  first  two  books  of  Telemaque.  {b)  Whitney's 
French  Grammar;  Histoirettes  Modcrnes,  by  C.  Fontaine;  I.e  Francaise  Pratique, 
by  Paul  Bercy;  translation,  English  to  French,  from  Blouet's  Primer  of  French 
Composition. 

•The  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  supposed  to  cover  two  years  in  the  high  school. 

While  in  the  place  of  the  English  and  German  or  French,  as  above  stated,  Latin  may  be 
offered,  it  is  urged  that  candidates  present  the  German  and  thus  come  better 
equipped  for  the  modem  language  work  of  freshman  year.  Students  who  present  two  years 
of  German  may  take  French  B,  freshman  year. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
for  admission  and  also  upon  those  studies  which  have  been  pursued  by  the 
class  they  propose  to  enter. 

Students  from  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  to  such  standing  as 
their  credentials  or  the  examinations  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty 
of  this  college  shall  entitle  them. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

FALL  TERM. 

The  same  for  all  courses:    Algebra,  5;    German,  5,  or  French,  5;    General  Chemistry,  4; 
Freehand  Drawing,  5;  Military  Drill,  3. 

WINTER  TERM. 

The  same  for  all  courses :  Trigonometry,  S;  German  or  French,  S;  Qualitative  Analysis, 
4;  Mechanical  Drawing,  4;  Carpentry,  3. 

SPRING  TERM. 

For  the  Civil  Engineering  Course :  Descriptive  Geometry,  4;  German  or  French,  4;  Sur- 
veying, S;  Platting,  i;  Elementary  Mechanics,  4:  Military  Drill,  3. 

For  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Courses:  I.V'scriptive  Geometry,  4;  Ger- 
man or  French, 4;  Qualitative  Analysis,  4;  Elementary  Mechanics,  4;  Carpentry,  3;  Mil- 
itary Drill.  3. 

For  the  Courses  in  Minings  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy :  Descriptive  Geometry,  4;  Ger- 
man or  French,  4;  Qualitative  Analysis,  5;  Elementary  Mechanics.  4;   Military  Drill,  3. 

Students  who  present  two  years  of  German  for  ailmission   may   take   French  during 
freshman  year,  otherwise  German  shall  be  the  study  pursued. 
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Analytical  Geometry.  5. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Analytical  Geometry,  5. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Analytical  Geometry,  s. 


Topography,  4. 


Carpentry  and  Foundry,  5.       Carpentry  and  Foundry,  5. 


Platting.  2. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  4. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  4. 


Mechanical  Drawing,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics.  4. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Military  Drill,  3. 


Military  Drill.  3. 


Military  Drill.  3. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 


Differential  Calculus,  5. 


SECOND  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Differential  Calculus,  S> 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Differential  Calculus,  5. 


Highways.  2. 


Working  Drawings,  S- 


Working  Drawings.  4. 


Working  Drawings,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Engineering  Instruments,  4. 


Pattern  W^ork,  4. 


Pattern  Work,  3. 


Machine  Work,  4. 


Machine  Work,  4. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 


Integral  Calculus,  S* 


THIRD  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Integral  Calculus.  5. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Integral  Calculus.  I. 


Higher  Surveying.  4. 


Pattern  Work.  i. 


Pattern  Work.  i. 


Field  Work.  4. 


Forge  Work.  5. 


Forge  Work,  5. 


Hydrography,  2. 


Machine  Drawing,  4. 


Machine  Drawing,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Drill.  X. 


Drill.  I. 


Drill.  I. 
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MINING. 

Analytical  Geometry,  5. 


SOPHOMORE     YEAR. 

FIRST    TERM. 

.MET.ALLURGY. 

Analytical  Geometry.  5. 


CHEMISTRY. 

.Analytical  Geometry,  5. 


Mechanical  Drawing.  4.  Mechanical  Drawing,  4,  Mechanical  Drawing,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Phyics,  4. 


Quantitative  Chemistry,  4.       Quantitative  Chemistry.  4.        Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 


Mineralogy,  4. 


Military  Drill.  3. 


Rhetorical  Work.  1. 


Mineralogy,  4, 


Military  Drill.  3. 


Rhetorical  Work.  r. 


Mineralogy.  4. 


Military  Drill,  3. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i, 


MINING. 

Differential  Calculus,  5. 

Working  Drawings,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 


SFX'OND    TERM. 

MET.ALLURGY. 

Differential  Calculus,  5. 

Working  Drawings,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Botany,  4. 

Working  Drawings,  4. 

Physics.  4. 

Mineralogy.  4. 


Quantitative  Chemistry,  4.        Quantitative  Chemistry.  4.       Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


MINING, 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 


THIRD    TERM. 

MET.\LLURGY. 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Organic  Chemistry,  4. 


Quantitative  Chemistry,  4.         Quantitative  Analysis,  4.        Quantitative  .Analysis,  4, 


Machine  Drawing,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Assaying,  3. 


Assay  Laboratory,  4 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Machine  Drawing,  4. 


Physics,  4. 


Assaying,  3. 


Assay  Laboratory,  4. 


Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Botany.  4. 

Physics,  4, 

Assaying.  3. 

Assay  Laboratory,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


Drill,  I. 


Drill.  I. 


Drill.  I. 
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Mechanics.  $• 

Curves  and  Earthwork,  4. 

Field  Work,  4. 

Mineralogry,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Law.  I. 

Technical  Essay. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics.  S. 

Elementary  Designs,  2. 

Materials  of  Engineering,  3. 

Railway  Structures,  3. 

Mineralogy,  4. 

Bridge  Stresses,  4. 

Technical  Essay. 


CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics,  5. 

Structural  Details,  3. 

Railroad  Work,  4. 

or 

Municipal  Engineenng,  4. 

General  Astronomy,  4. 

Graphic  Statics,  4. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics,  5. 

Kinematics  and  Graphics.  5. 

Machine  Construction,  S. 

Machine  Drawing,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

Law,  I. 

Technical  Essay. 

SECOND  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics,  s> 

Machine  Construction,  S. 

Materials  of  Engineering.  3. 

Physics,  5. 

Industrial  Electricity,  3. 

Technical  Essay. 
THIRD  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics,  5. 

Electrical  Laboratory,  3. 

Machine  Design,  4. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics,  S* 

Kinematics  and  Graphics,  S- 

Machine  Construction.  5. 

Machine  Drawing,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

Law,  I. 

Technical  Essay. 

ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Mechanics.  >). 

Machine  Construction.  S. 

Materials  of  Engineering.  3. 

Physics,  5. 

Industrial  Electricity,  3. 

Technical  Essay. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 


Mechanics,  S< 
Electrical  Laboratory,  s. 
Machine  Design.  4. 


Tool  Construction.  4. 

Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Theory,  2. 

Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Practice.  2. 


Electrical  Design.  3. 

Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Theory,  2. 

Dynamos  and  Motors, 
Practice,  2. 


Technical  Essay. 


Technical  Essay. 


Technical  Essay. 
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MINING. 

Mechanics,  5. 
Geology,  4. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM. 

METALLURGY. 

Mechanics,  S- 
Geologry,  4. 


Chemistry  .Special  Problems,  4.    Chemistry  .Special  Problems.  4. 


Mining,  3. 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Law,  I. 

Technical  Essay. 


MINING. 

Mechanics,  S- 


Mining,  4. 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Law,  I. 

Technical  Essay. 

SECOND  TERM. 

METALLURGY. 

Mechanics.  5. 


Materials  of  Engineering,  3.       M  aterials  of  Engineering,  3. 


Geology,  4. 
Mining,  3. 

Petrology,  2. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Technical  Essay. 


MINING. 

Mechanics,  S* 

Machine  Design,  4. 
Mining,  4. 
Metallurgy,  3. 
Math.  Crystallography,  2. 
Applied  Geology.  4. 


Geology,  4. 
Mining,  3. 
Chemistry,  4. 


Metallurgy',  4. 
Technical  Essay. 

THIRD  TERM. 

METALLURGY. 

Mechanics,  5. 


Machine  Design,  4. 

Mining,  3. 

Chemistry,  4. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Applied  Geology,  4. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Organic  Chemistry,  4. 
Geology,  4. 
Physics,  4. 
Water  Analysis.  4. 

Assaying,  4. 
Metallurgy,  3. 
Law.  I. 

Technical  Essay. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Physics.  3. 
Geology,  4. 


Chemical  Philosophy.  4. 
Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel.  4. 
Gas  Analysis,  2. 
Metallurgy.  3. 
Technical  Essay. 


CHEMISTRY 

Micro-Chemistry,  4. 
History  of  Chemistry.  2. 

Industrial  Chemistry,  4. 
Colloquium.  2. 
Metallurgy.  4. 
Applied  Geology,  4. 
Math.  Crystallography.  3. 


Technical  Essay. 


Technical  Essay. 


Technical  Essay. 
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Geodesy,  4. 

Field  Work,  4. 

Hydraulics,  4* 

or 

Oblique  Arches,  4. 

Geology,  x. 

Details  of  Iron  Construction,  4. 


Elective,  4. 

Law,  X. 

Technical  Essay. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Bridge  Design,  5. 
Railway  Economics,  3. 

Sanitary  Engineering,  4, 

or 

Stereotomy,  4. 

Least  Squares,  4, 

or 
Swing  Bridges,  4. 


Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Iron  Buildings  and  Roofs,  4. 

Sanitary  Engineering,  4, 

or 

Geodesy,  4. 

Masonry,  4. 

Suspension  and  Arch 
Bridges,  4, 

or 
Elective,  4. 

Thesis,  5. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
FIRST  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Thermodynamics,  5. 
Valve  Gear,  3. 

Geology,  i. 

Working  Designs,  Si 

Mechanical  Laboratory,  3. 


Elective,  4. 

Law,  X. 

Technical  Essay. 

SECOND  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Prime  Movers,  3. 

Thermodynamics,  2. 

Mechanical  Laboratory.  5. 

Electrical  Laboratory,  3. 

Problems  in  Design,  2. 
Electric  Lights,  2. 


ELECTRICAL. 
ENGINEERING. 

Thermodynamics,  5. 
Electrical  Laboratory,  3. 


Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 

THIRD  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Designs  and  Specifica- 
tions, 5. 

Mechanical  Laboratory,  2. 

Thermodynamics,  2. 

Steam  Generators,  2. 


Elective,  4. 
Thesis,  5. 


Geology,  i. 

AItematingCurrents,Thcory,2. 

Alternating  Currents,  Prac- 
tice, 2. 

Electrical  Transmission,  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Law,  I. 

Technical  Essay. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Prime  Movers,  3. 


Mechanical  Laboratory,  s. 
Electrical  Laboratory,  3. 

Electric  Lights,  2. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone.  2, 

or 

Electric  Railways,  2. 

Differential  Equations.  2, 

or 

Electrical  Design,  2. 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

Designs  and  Specifica- 
tions, 5. 


Steam  Generators,  2. 

Differential  Equations,  2, 

or 

Central  Stations,  2. 

Elective,  4. 
Thesis,  S. 
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MINING. 

Thermodynamics.  5. 

Mining,  4. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Economic  Geology,  4. 

Ore  Testing,  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Law,  1. 


SENIOR     YEAR. 
FIRST    TERM. 

METALLURGY. 

Thermodynamics.  5. 

Mining,  3. 

Metallurgy.  4. 

Chemistry,  4. 

Ore  Dressing,  4, 

Elective.  4. 

Law,  1. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemist rv  of  the  Carliohy 
drates.4. 

Special   Problems,  4. 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Colloquium,   2. 

Economic  Geology,  4, 

Elective,  4. 

Law.  I, 


MINLNG. 

Mining,  4. 
Metallurgy.  3. 

Prime  Movers,  3. 

Ore  Dressing,  4. 

adustrial  Electricity,  3. 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 


SECOND    TERM. 

MKTALLIRGY. 

Mining.  3. 
Metallurgy.  4. 

Prime  Movers,  3. 

Ore  Testing,  4. 


CHE.MISTRY. 

Electro-Chemistry,  4. 
Metallurgy,  4. 

Mineral  .Analysis,  4. 

Inorganic  Preparations,  4, 


Industrial    Electricity.  3.  Industrial    Electricity.  3. 


Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 


Elective.  4. 
Thesis. 


THIRD    TERM. 

MINING.  METALLURGY.  CHEMISTRY. 

igns  and  Specifications.  3.    Designs  and  Specifications,  3.  Food  .Adulteration,  4. 


Mining,  4. 


Mining,  3  . 


Photographic  Chemistry,  2. 


lamosand  Motors, Theory,  2.  Dynamosand  Motors, Theory,  2.        .Applied  Chemistry,  4. 


lamosandMotors. Practice, 2.  Dynamos  and  Motors, Practicc.2. 


Metallurgy,  3. 

Geology,  4- 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 


Electro-metallurgy,  4. 
Metallurgy.  4. 


Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 


Electro-metallurgy,  4. 
Metallurgy,  4. 

Elective.  4, 
Thesis. 


tion  as  possible  for  the  technical  work  of  the  course 
The  elective  of  anv  term  mav  be  chosen  from  th 
or  senior  year  and  from  any  department  of  this  col 
science,  literature  and  the  arts,  provided  the   sam( 
profit  to  the  student. 
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Courses  of   Instruction. 


A.    GENERAL  COURSES. 

THE    MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  work  in  modern  languages  will  be  directed  to  those  practical  ends  which  are  so 
essentia]  to  a  well-rounded  technical  education.  One  year's  work  in  German,  or  under  con- 
ditions named  in  the  courses  of  study,  the  same  amount  of  French  is  required.  The  gram- 
mar and  extracts  from  standard  authors,  among  them  distinguished  scientific  men,  receive 
such  attention  that  the  student  may  prepare  himself  for  mastering  technical  literature,  as 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  courses  will  show: 
Course  I.    For  those  who  present  German  for  admission* 

(fl)  Schiller,  Gedichte  and  Braut  von  Messina; 

(^)  Goethe,  Gedichte  and  Italienische  Reise; 

(<:)  Dippold's  German  Science  Reader. 

Course  II.    For  those  who  enter  the  University  without  German: 
{a)  Joynes-Meissner's  German  Grammar; 
ib)  Whitney's  German  Reader;  grammar  continued; 
ic)  Scientific  prose  selections. 

A  similar  course  will  be  pursued  in  the  French  language,  if  that  language  is  pursued. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  course  in  mathematics  covers  six  terms  in  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  One 
term  each  in  the  following  subjects:  higher  algebra,  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytical  geometry,  differential  calculus  and  integral  calculus.  In  the  spring  term  of 
sophomore  year  a  course  is  given  in  the  application  of  calculus  to  practical  problems  in 
physics  and  mechanics.  These  exercises  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  integral  calculus, 
and  are  required  of  all  regular  students  of  the  college. 

In  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  subjects  just  mentioned,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  practical  applications.  This  gives  the  student  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  these  subjects  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  real 
value,  as  well  as  some  little  practice  in  their  use  before  reaching  those  technical  studies 
where  mathematics  furnishes  the  only  sure  basis  for  professional  knowledge. 

RHETORICAL  WORK. 

(a)  An  outline  of  rhetoric;  study  of  the  sentence;  elements  of  style;  choice  and  use  of 
words;  exercises  in  composition.    Sophomore  I. 

{b)  Outline  of  rhetoric  continued;  study  of  the  paragraph  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  com- 
position with  especial  emphasis  on  description  and  practical  exposition;  exercises  in 
composition.    Sophomore  II. 

ic)  Sight  composition:  exercises  in  describing  engineering  instruments,  machines, 
materials  and  structures.     Sophomore  III. 

The  work  throughout  the  year  to  be  illustrated  by  models  drawn  from  scientific,  tech- 
nical and  other  literature. 
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B.    TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

DRAWING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

(«)  ENGINEERING  DRAWING. 

Course  I.  FrggAand—Ijettenng,  geometric  forms  and  engineering  details  in  outline,  includ- 
ing the  elements  of  perspective.    Freshman  /,  no  hours. 

Course  II.  Constructive  Geometry — Of  lines,  points,  circles,  conies,  roulettes,  spirals  and 
miscellaneous  curves.    Freshman  II,  88  hours. 

Course  III.  Descriptive  Geometry— VxQ\AtvcA  relating  to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids,  inter- 
penetrations,  surfaces  of  revolution,  tangents  and  developments.  Freshman  III,  44 
hours. 

Course  IV.  /^>^//(7mj— Orthographic,  isometric,  horizontal,  oblique,  and  perspective 
projections;  shades  and  shadows;  line  shading  and  tinting.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  III.    Sophomore  /,  88  hours. 

Course  V.  Working  Z?n?wm^j— Conventional  methods,  engineering  details,  freehand 
working  drawings,  standard  sizes  and  shapes.    Sophomore  II,  88  hours. 

Course  VI.  Machine  Drawing— Assembly  drawings,  tracing  and  blue  prints.  Sophomore 
III,  88  hours. 

Course  VII.  Machine  Drawing— DetzWs  of  mechanical  movements:  cams,  link  motions, 
gears,  and  the  screw  propeller.    Junior  I,  44  hours. 

(b)  ELEMENTARY  ART. 

Course  VIII.  Frcehand—¥iom  models  and  casts  in  crayon:  outline,  light  and  shade. 
/,  iro  hours. 

Course  IX.  Crayon  —  Drawing  from  the  cast.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  VII 1.    II  or  III,  no  hours. 

Course  X.  Charcoal— From  the  antique.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
IX.    ///,  /,  //,  ///,  SS^  hours. 

Course  XI.  Sepia— Neutral  tint  and  water  co/or.  From  casts  and  natural  objects.  Open 
to  students  in  course  X.    ///,  ///,  176  hours. 

Course  XII.  Sketchings— Line  work,  from  nature.  Open  to  students  in  course  X.  /,  88 
hours. 

Course  XIII.  Pen  and  //t^— Exercises  in  line  work,  and  drawing  for  illustrative  work. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  XII.    //,  ///,  176  hours. 

Course  XIV.  Perspective— Lectures  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  perspective,  with 
applications.    Open  to  students  in  course  X.    /,  //  hours. 

Course  XV.      Wood   Can'm^— Practice  and  theory,  including  lathe  work.     //,  ///,  176 

hours. 

(c)  APPLIED  DESIGN. 

Course  XVI.  Ornamental  Design— The  anatomy  of  pattern,  the  planning  and  application 
of  ornament,  principles  and  practice.  Open  to  students  in  course  X.  /,  //,  ///,  jjo 
hours. 

Course  XVII.  Chromatics— The  production  of  color,  theory  of  color,  mixture,  comple- 
mentaries,  color  systems,  contrasts  and  combinations.  Lectures  and  applications. 
Open  to  students  in  course  XVI.    //,  88  hours. 

Course  XVIII.  Analysis  of  Ornament—Study  of  the  characteristics  of  style.  Outlines  of 
historic  ornament.    Lectures,  and  collateral  reading.    /.  //,  ///,  jjo  hours. 

Course  XIX.  Practical  Desigfting— Original  designs  and  accompanying  working  draw- 
ings for  flat  ornament,  wood  and  stone  carving  and  metal  work.    /,  //,  ///. 
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ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING. 

Course  I.  Industrial  Electricity.  Outline  of  industrial  uses  of  electricity;  applications 
of  Ohm's  law;  methods  and  calculation  of  wiring.  32  lectures  with  problems  for 
/w«wr //,  electrical  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering;  Senior  II.,  mining,  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistry.    Preparation  required:  physics,  courses  IV  and  V. 

Course  II  {a).  Electrical  Generators  and  Motors,  Theory.  Theory  of  electro-magnet  and 
continuous  current  dynamo  and  motor;  methods  of  regulation.  22  lectures 
and  recitations  iox  Junior  III,  electrical  engineering  and  mechanical  engineering;  Senior 
III,  mining,  metallurgy  and  chemistry.  Preparation  required:  electrical  engineering, 
course  I;  physics,  course  V  and  VI;  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Course  II  {b).  Electrical  Generators  and  Motors,  Practice.  Use  and  abuse  of  primary 
and  secondary  batteries;  construction  and  operation  of  dynamos  and  motors;  methods 
of  testing.  '22  lectures  for  Junior  III,  electrical  engineering,  and  mechanical 
engineering;  Senior  III,  mining,  metallurgy  and  chemistry.  Preparation  required:  as 
for  course  II  {a). 

Course  III.  Electrical  Laboratory,  (a.)  Tracing  circuits  and  locating  faults;  measure- 
ments of  conductivity,  insulation  and  capacity;  construction  and  use  of  instruments; 
calibration  of  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  recording  wattmeters;  tests  of  batteries;  oper- 
ation of  dynamos  and  motors;  magnetization,  characteristic  and  efficiency  curves  of 
dynamos.  120  hours  in  lecture  room  and  laboratory  for  //////f?/- ///,  electrical  engineer- 
ing. Preparation  required:  physics,  courses  V  and  VI;  electrical  engineering, 
courses  I  and  II. 
Kb)  .\n  abridgment  of  this  course,  72  hours,  is  given  to  mechanical  engineers. 

Course  IV.  Electrical  Design  {a).  Problems  in  designing  switches,  electro-magnets  and 
mechanisms;  complete  working  drawings  and  specifications  to  accompany  each  design; 
Junior  III,  electrical  engineering;  draughting,  66  hours.  Preparation  required: 
physics,  course  V  and  VI,  electrical  engineering,  courses  I  and  II;  machine  design,  courses 
I,  II,  and  practical  mechanics,  courses  I-VI. 

Course  V  {a).  Alternating  Currents;  Practice.  Phenomena,  measurement  and  use  of  al- 
ternating currents;  elementary  theory  of  transformer  and  alternator;  methods  of  reg- 
ulation; various  types  of  commercial  apparatus.  22  lectures  with  problems  lor  Senior 
/,  electrical  engineering.  Preparation  required:  physics,  courses  V  and  VI;  electrical 
engineering,  courses  I,  II  and  III;  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Course  K(^).  Alternating  Currents,  Theory.  .Analytical  and  geometrical  treatment  of 
flow  of  variable  or  alternating  currents  in  different  kinds  of  circuits,  based  on  Bedell 
and  Crehore's  alternating  currents,  22  lectures  and  recitations  for  6V;//<;r/,  electrical 
engineering.    Preparation  required:  as  for  course  V  {a). 

Course  VI.  Electrical  Laboratory  (t).  Measurements  of  self  and  mutual  induction; 
capacity  and  impedance;  calibration  of  A.  C.  measuring  instruments;  curves  from  al- 
ternator and  transformers;  regulation  and  efficiency  tests  of  alternators,  transformers 
and  A.  C.  motors;  magnetic  tests  of  iron;  Senior  I,  electrical  engineering.  Laboratory, 
66  hours.     Preparation  required:     electrical  engineering,  courses  I,  II,  III  and  V. 

Course  VII.  Electrical  Transmission.  Utilization  of  natural  forces;  various  methods  of 
transmission;  theory  of  electric  motor;  electrical  transmission  between  two  machines; 
distribution  with  constant  current,  constant  potential  and  alternating  systems;  study  of 
particular  plants;  application  to  railway,  mining  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  44  lec- 
tures and  recitations  for  Senior  I,  electric.il  engineering.  Preparation  required:  electri- 
cal engineering,  courses  I,  II  and  V. 

Course  VIII.  Electric  Lighting.  Comparison  of  different  sources  of  light;  photometry; 
physics  of  the  arc;  history,  design  and  regulation  of  arc  lamps;  adaptation  to  constant 
current,  constant  potential  and  A.  C.  circuits;  carbons;  history,  manufacture  and  econ- 
omy of  incandescent  lamps;  distribution  of  lights.    22  lectures  for  .S^mc?r//,  electrical 


Cot/n.-  X/.  '['•'.■r-^riph  111  i  T^-'f^.''''.  Var:  Dus  fv^tems  ar.  i  instrume 
an  1  lon^f  l:-.tan''.c  tolci^raphv  ar, :!  *■.•'.'.■-■  h'>:iy;  iesii^n  and  constructio: 
an'l  I.ri':-..  protect. on  fr.jm  ;n"!  ;  :*.vc  ar.  :  rather  difturiiances;  polic 
d;^rr.'.t  rnc-,~'jn;jer  -^-tvms.  22  >::::..:■;•?  a.::;  prjb'eaif.  e!e-:t:ve  for  ^ 
f:n;(.n':';r.n^.     Preparation  re  iurc  i.     k.-z-.',:.:i.  eng~'necr-.n^,  courses  J 

f'oNr:c  X//     r.'.'::tri:I\n'.\^.iy.     H.:::r>ani    iev-opn^.eat:    dirierent  sy 
t.'-n:  Io"?«r.r>ri  rmd  ca!  ".ulat.  ;.n  'd  fj'rd-irs.  '..r.'.-  nni  trark  construction; 
tru'!<-.  jT'Ticrator^  ani  ong--.nc-;    opera:;'..n  an  1  r^^pnir^.     2Z  lectures  f( 
tr.  ■  ;i!  r.ri'^'.n':':r.ii;:j.     Prepnrrition  re<;u:rr.;  i-     clo:tr-.:a'.   ea:::neer".nz.   cc 
\  If:  r:i'-'  Ian.''  il  '.:n'4.nccr;n}?,  courses  .n  therm  jdyna.Ti:  :s  and  pr:aie  c 

('tur;r  X 1 1 1  I:i'-:  tr'.i  il  f)'-:T^,i  {,■),  Dc-.jns.  spccir.  rations  and  estin: 
li^fit  or  poAcr  p'.ant,  or  other  approve  i  pr  .. 'cm.  Senior  III,  eleci 
dra'iijl.t.n;^.  rv^  ho:;r-..  rrcparation  rc'iu:rcd;  e'.ectrical  eng^lneenn^ 
V[II  and  IX. 

('>/4r:rX/l'^.  f  r>t f r-i I  S f  i f I-  fi  ^ .  Prcl  1  in '.narv  5 u r\  CVS;  choice  of  e'.ectr: 
diaj/raiii^..  \,i'\  un.f-  of  jrjAcr;  cc-rr.parisun  ':t  steam  and  water  power 
^;;i:fi  '.f  .fa!, on,  .'.<. ,f ',h [-oar'!,  calculation,  t-rertion  and  maintenance  o 
\<'<  >ro  riii;  ri'-  an!  'Iv  tiain'.-;  oj>.,:ratiL>n  an  1  reg^ulatiiju:  maintenanc 
^'-n-,.  '-v;;, (, I. nation  <d  -ration-  in  M'.nneap'ilis  and  St.  Paul.  22  lev 
>'r,if>r  //f.i\i  tr;'  al  rni^n'-.'-rin'^.  Preparation  re«:;uired:  electrical  er 
11.  Ill,  \'.  \II  and  \III;  mechanical  engineering,  courses  in  the 
I>r  fii'    riiovf  r-;. 

(  •uf-i-  XI'  /■■inn.il  I\'rii,li)ii^.  Di->  i:-^-ion  of  current  electrical  period 
p'  r  A'  i'V  thr'»ii};li'.iif  the  year.     ni«.n  to  seniors  and  juniors. 

FOR  r;R.\i)L'ATP:s. 

r.     Atl'onat inic  '  nrrMit  ■,  as  treated  hy  Fleming  or  Emtagc. 
/      A  ll»r  natnn;  f  iirr*  tit  inveNt.gati'iU'-^. 

Af   ani  itH  aii'lf-f  rnt  li^^'ht  investigations. 
.1.     ProhlrKr,  III  <|r-.ii:ii  an!  '.p. ration  of  generators  and  motors. 
t       I  )'  '^:imi  and  te:  tini;  (A  {)hiiits. 
U      F'".v;i»friiii(  ntal  iiiol-jrms  in  elei  trie  railway  work. 

MACHINE  DESIGN. 
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Course  JV.  Designs.  Text;  lectures  and  problems  in  the  desigrn  of  proportions  and  details 
of  steam  engines  and  other  motors.  Senior  11^  44  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  II. 

Course  V.  Constructive  Design.  Design  of  a  complete  structure,  as  an  engine  boiler  or 
special  machine,  with  specifications.    Senior  III,  no  hours. 

GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 

MINERALOGY. 

Course  I.  General  Mineralogy.  Elements  of  crystallography  and  the  physical  characters 
of  minerals,  with  a  study  of  the  rock-forming  species;  blowpipe  analysis;  lectures  and 
laboratory.    Junior  I. 

Course  II.  General  Mineralogy  Continued.  Ores  and  economic  minerals;  a  study  of  the 
Zeolites;  determination  of  species;  lectures  and  laboratory,  with  some  quantitative  blow- 
pipe analysis.    Junior  II. 

Course  III.  Quantitative  Mineralogy .  Assaying  gold  and  silver  ores;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory.   Junior  III.    Taken  in  the  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Course  IV.    Mathematical  Crystallography.    Two  hours  a  week.    Junior  III, 

GEOLOGY. 

Course  I.  Elements  of  Geology.  Physiographic,  structural  and  dynamic.  This  course 
comprehends  a  study  of  land  forms,  with  the  agencies  producing  them,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  agencies  and  processes  by  which  geological  formations  have  been  developed. 
Text  book  and  lectures.    Senior  I. 

Course  II.  Stratigraphical  and  Historical  Geology.  The  spccial'cfTort  of  this  course  is  to 
outline  the  geological  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Lectures  and  text 
book.    Twice  a  week.    Senior  III. 

Course  III.  Introduction  to  Petrology.  General  consitlcrations  on  the  origin  and  occur- 
rence of  rocks.  Preliminary  studies  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  with  reference  to  their 
mineral  and  chemical  constitution.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Twice  a  week.  Senior 
II.    Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  I,  geology,  and  course  I,  mincrjilogy. 

Course  IV.  Petrological  Studies.  Investigations  in  the  crystalline  rocks.  This  course 
begins  with  a  study  of  igneous  rocks,  and  extends  into  an  examination  of  the  leading 
crystalline  rocks  of  Minnesota.  Occasional  expeditions  can  be  arranged  for  field  work. 
Senior  III.    A  continuation  of  course  III. 

Course  V.  Applied  Geology.  ;\n  outline  of  the  economic  relations  of  geology.  The  course 
comprises  a  discussion  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  non-metallic  materials  of  economic 
value.  Text  book,  lectures  and  reading.  Senior  III.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  I. 

Course  VI.  Special  Problems.  The  investigation  by  individual  students  of  particular 
problems  involving  field  work,  laboratory  investigation  and  reading.  Senior  III. 
Required  of  students  in  mining  engineering. 

Course  VII.  An  Outline  of  General  Geology.  This  course  treats  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science,  with  some  practical  applications.  Lectures.  Senior  I.  Once 
ft  week 

MECHANICS. 

(dr)  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

Course  I.  Statics  and  Dynamics.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  motion,  work  and 
energy  as  applied  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Junior  I,  ^^ 
hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  the  first  five  courses  in  mathematics. 

Course  II.  Mechanics  of  Materials.  A  study  of  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of 
materials  of  construction,  the  principles  governing  the  design  of  beams,  columns  and 
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shafts.    Recitations  and  lectures.   Junior  II,  55  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  I. 

Course  III.  Hydromechanics.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  flow  of  fluids. 
Junior  III,  55  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  IV.  Materials  of  Engineering.  (<?)  Metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  Lectures  and 
recitations.   Junior  1, 11  hours.    Open  to  class  in  mechanics. 

{b)  Strength  of  Materials.  Laboratory  work  investigating  the  strength  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  belting,  chains,  beams,  brick  and  stone.  Junior  II,  44 
hours.    Open  to  students  in  course  IL 

{c)  Laboratory  Work  on  the  strength  and  physical  qualities  of  cements  and  mortars. 
Senior  III,  24  hours.    Open  to  class  in  masonry. 

{b)  THEORETICAL  MECHANICS  AND  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Theory  of  Dynamos  and  Motors.  Twice  a  week  during  Junior  III,  22  hours. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  in  applied  mechanics. 

Course  II.  Differential  Equations  and  their  application  to  alternating  currents.  Twice  a 
week.  Senior  I,  II,  III,  68  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I  on  dyna- 
mos and  motors. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES 

who  have  completed  calculus. 
Course  III.    The  potential  function  and  spherical  harmonics. 
Course  IV.    Analytical  statics  and  electrostatics. 
Course  V.    Dynamics  of  rigid  bodies. 
Course  VI.    Circular,  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  functions  with  their  physical  applications. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

who  have  had  advanced  work  in  mathematics. 
Course  VII.    Directional  calculus,  vector  analysis  and  determinants. 
Course  VIII.    Analytical  theory  of  the  conduction  of  heat. 
Course  IX.    Theories  of  elasticity  and  sound. 
Course  X.     Wave  theories  of  light,  heat  and  electricity. 
Course  XI.    Kinetic  theory  of  gases. 
Course  XII.    Hydrodynamics  and  fluid  motion. 
Course  XIII.    Theory  of  functions  with  applications. 

MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 

Course  I.  Assaying.  Determination  of  value  of  the  ores.  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Sophomore  III.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I,  II,  III, 
chemistry,  and  courses  I,  II,  mineralogy. 

Course  II.  Field  Assaying.  Assaying  of  special  ores.  Conferences  and  laboratory 
work.    Junior  II. 

Course  III.  Ore  Testing.  Determination  of  best  method  of  treatment.  Lectures  and 
practical  work.    Senior  I.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  IV.  Mill  Work.  Practical  experience  in  handling  ore-dressing  machinery.  Junior 
III,    Open  to  those  completing  course  II. 
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Course  V.  Ore  Dressing.  Preparation  of  ore  for  market.  Lectures  and  practical  work. 
Senior  II ,    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  VI.  General  Metallurgy.  Including  the  subjects  of  combustion,  fuels,  refractory 
materials  and  furnaces.    Junior  I.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  VI I.  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Junior  II.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  VIII.  Metallurgy  of  the  Prccioi4S  Metals.  Gold,  silver  and  platinum.  Lectures 
and  recitations.    Junior  III.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  IX.  Metallurgy  of  the  Base  Metals.  .Associated  with  precious  metals,  including 
lead,  copper,  etc.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  I,  II.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  VIII. 

Course  X.  Metallurgy  of  Other  Base  Metals.  Comprising  aluminum,  zinc,  tin,  mercury. 
Lectures  and  recitations.    Senior  III.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XI.  General  Principles  of  Excavation.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Junior  I.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  XII.  Drilling  and  Blasting.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Junior  II,  III.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  XI. 

Course  XIII.  Tunneling  and  Mine  Timbering.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  I. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  XII. 

Course  XIV.  Afine  Drainage  and  Transportation.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  II. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  XIII.  '' 

Course  XV.  Development  of  Mining  Properties.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  III. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  XIV. 

Course  XVI.  Field  Work  Mining.  Summer  vacation.  Conferences  and  reports.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  XII. 

Course  XVII.  Field  Work  Metallurgy.  Summer  vacations.  Conferences  and  reports. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  N'lII. 

Course  XVIII.  Electro-metallurgy.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  III.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  course  IX. 

MUNICIPAL,  HYDRAULIC  AXD  SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

Course  I.  Hydrographic  survey.  Text  work  on  making  soundings;  methods  of  determining 
discharge  of  streams.  Following  this  the  electric  current  meter  of  the  department  is 
rated  and  a  survey  made,  employing  it  to  determine  the  volume  of  How  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  followed  by  a  plat  of  the  cross-section  of  the  river  at  point  of  survey.  Sopho- 
more III,  22  hours. 

Course  II.  Hydraulics.  Lectures  on  rainfall  and  evaporation;  their  mutual  effect  on  water 
supply;  how  determined  by  soils  and  topographical  features.  Methods  and  means  em- 
ployed in  water  collection,  purification  and  distribution  for  domestic  supply,  land  drain- 
age, etc.  Text-book  on  flow  of  water  through  pipes;  co-efficients  for  weir  formulas;  flow 
of  water  in  open  channels  and  reservoir  embankments.    Senior  I,  48  hours. 

Course  III.  Sanitary  engineering.  Special  studies  in  recent  processes  for  purification  of 
water  for  large  cities,  and  other  questions  relating  to  public  health.    Senior  II,  48  hours. 

Course  IV.  Sanitary  engineering.  Sewerage  systems,  separate  and  combined;  sewage 
disposal;  house  drainage  and  ventilation.    Senior  III,  48  hours. 

Course  V.   Technical  reading.  Reading,  directed  on  lines  relating  to  course  II.  Senior  I. 

Course  VI,  Municipal  engineering.  Problems  relating  to  city  streets,  pavements,  sub- 
ways, etc.   Junior  III,  44  hours. 


I*  f  ..'  K       r 


f 


ursc  I' I.  I'i'/fiiic  Flcitriaty  aii'l  the  theory  of  electrical  measurcmeii 
jiractice.    Junior  11. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

{a)  Sf'ccial  Ptol'litiss  in  electricity  ami  heat. 
{b)  bivi'stigaitons  in  mechanics  and  optics. 

PRACTICAL  MFXHAXICS. 

}4rsc  I .  Ciif/'rntty  <;;/</  Joining-.  Wood  working;;  use  of  tools;  lathi 
F  re  si:  man  II,  00  hours. 

ur.<!r  II.  Cjr/^rnfry  iind  \Vood-iurni)ii:.  Latiie  work,  plain  and  orna 
///,  06  hours.     Open  to  those  who  have  conipleteil  course  I. 

ur<t'  III.  Fonndiy  I')\iofior.  Moulding,  castini^;  mixing  metals;  br; 
niakint;.     So/h>n!o>r  II I,  110  hours.     t/>pen  to  all  students. 

ursc  11^.  Pi7ff<  > n  .Mai-iiti:.  ratterns  for  mouldinir,  core  boxes,  flasl 
/and  ///,  110  hours.     (.)i>rn  to  all  who  liave  completed  course  I. 

ursc  I''.     liiaik^rnifhini:-.      I'se    of    tools;    lorj^ing;    welding;    tool   dr 

Sof/ionunr  III,  no  lio\irs.     C^i>en  Xo  all  students. 

///<<•  I'l.  Miiihmr  Work.  Chipping;  tilini:  to  gauj^c;  machine  w 
linishing.     SoJ/hin.rc-  II,  SS  hours.     C^pen  to  tliosc  who  have  complct 

ur<r  I'll.  Machine  Work.  Construction  of  some  machine  or  ins 
and  //,  120  hours,     t'pen  to  students  comi>leting  course  \T. 

itr.sc  rill.  Tool  constructii>n  and  other  special  work.  Junior  III, 
tho.se  comi^leting  course  \'1I. 

RAILWAY  AND  HICUIWAV  EXGLXEERI 

>in<o  I  {a).  Cunos  an  J  I'\irfh:oofk.  IMoMems  attending  final  h 
railroads  and  track  l.i\ing;  tluH>r\-  of  the  Computation  t>f  volumes  ; 
I>reliminary  estimates.     Text-book  and  notes.    Junior  I,  48  hours. 

[A)  E.xoontion  in  tlio  fioIJ  <\r  f^raotual  /'r.N'ofns.  illustrating  the  ana 
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plans  of  important  bridges  and  a  right  of  way  map  of  the  adopted  location.   Junior  III, 
96  hours. 

Course  IV.  Railway  economics.  Discussions  on  the  economic  location  of  railways.  Text. 
Senior  II,  36  hours. 

Course  V.  Highway  consiruction  and  mainienance.  The  economic  relation  of  highways 
in  transportation,  with  a  treatment  of  the  practical  questions  relating  to  materials  and 
methods  necessary  to  maintain  good  streets  and  highways.  Lectures  and  text.  Sopho- 
more II,  24  hours. 

STEAM     ENGINEERING    AND     PRIME     MOVERS. 

Course  I.  Thermodynamics.  The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  as  applied  to  the  steam  en- 
gine and  other  motors.  Senior  I,  5S  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses 
I  and  III  in  applied  mechanics. 

Course  II.  Thermodynamics.  The  principles  of  course  I,  applied  to  the  steam  engine, 
including  cylinder  condensation,  exhaust  waste,  etc.  Senior  II,  22  hours.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  III.  Prime  Movers.  Theory  of  turbines,  pumps,  water  motors,  wind  mills,  etc. 
Senior  II,  ^  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  and  III,  in  applied  me- 
chanics. 

Course  IV.  Thermodynamics.  Theory  of  gas  engines;  air  compressers;  injectors;  ice 
machines,  etc.    Senior  III,  22  hours.    This  follows  course  II. 

Course  V.  Steam  Generators.  Applications  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  design  of  steam 
generators,  chimneys,  boiler  settings  and  accessories,  smoke  burners,  special  furnaces, 
etc.    Senior  III,  22  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  I  to  IV. 

Course  VI.  Valve  Gears.  Application  of  graphical  methods  to  the  design  of  valve  gear 
and  link  motions.  Senior  I,  5S  hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1, 
machine  design. 

Course  VII.  Mechanical  Laboratory.  Calibration  of  dynamometers,  steam  gauges,  weirs, 
meters  and  other  apparatus  Testing  lubricating  value  of  oils;  calorimetry;  tests  of 
water  motors;  pumps;  injectors;  gas  and  steam  engines;  boilers;  indicator  practice  and 
special  research  work.  Senior  I,  b^\iO\xxs\  Senior  II,  no  \\o\us.  Open  to  students  who 
are  taking  or  have  completed  course  I. 

STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 

Course  I.  Elementary  Designing.  A  study  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  archi- 
tectural design  to  engineering  work.  Critical  studies  of  existing  structures.  Lectures. 
Junior  II,  24  hours.    Open  to  all  students. 

Course  II.  Structural  Details.  Designing  of  joints,  splices  and  simple  structures.  Lec- 
tures and  drav/ings.  Junior  III,  36  hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  II 
in  applied  mechanics. 

Course  III.  Bridge  Stresses.  Analytical  determination  of  the  stresses  in  roofs,  highway 
and  railway  bridges.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Junior  II,  4S  hours.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course  I  in  applied  mechanics. 

Course  IV.  Graphic  Statics.  The  graphic  determination  of  stresses  in  framed  struct- 
ures, continuous  girders,  masonry  and  steel  arches.  Recitations  and  drawings.  Junior 
III,  48  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  II  in  applied  mechanics. 

Course  V,  Details  of  Iron  Construction.  Computation  of  the  stresses  in  a  roof  or  bridge 
truss;  making  of  detailed  shop  drawings  by  the  individual  members.  Lectures  and 
drawings.    Senior  1, 96  hours. 
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Course  VL  Bridge  Design.  A  complete  design  of  a  highway  or  railway  bridge  including 
estimates  and  specifications.  Lectures,  computations  and  drawings.  Senior  //,  lao 
hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  I,  II,  III. 

Course  VII.  Stereoiomy.  Working  drawings  by  which  to  cut  the  stones  of  arches, 
domes  and  wing-walls;  a  complete  design  of  a  stone  arch  bridge,  with  specifications. 
Lectures  and  drawings.  Senior  II ^  90  hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
courses  I,  II,  III  and  IV. 

Course  VIII.  Masonry  Construction.  Text-book  work,  treating  wood,  stone  and  brick,  as 
to  kind,  cost  and  strength,  with  specifications  and  estimates  relating  to  their  use  in  en- 
gineering structures;  foundations  for  tall  buildings  and  bridge  piers;  analysis  and 
computation  of  a  high  masonry  dam;  laboratory  tests  of  brick  and  stone.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Senior  III,  48  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  courses  in  ap- 
plied mechanics. 

Course  IX.  Iron  Buildings  and  Roofs.  Design  of  a  machine  shop,  foundry  or  other 
building,  with  regard  to  appearance,  strength  and  protection  from  fire.  Lectures  and 
drawings.    Senior  III,  90  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  X.  Oblique  arches.  Theory  of  the  oblique  arch;  method  of  cutting  the  stones;  a 
complete  design  of  an  oblique  arch.  Lectures,  recitations  and  drawing.  Senior  /,  96 
hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  XI  Swing  bridges.  Different  forms  of  swing  bridges;  theory  of  the  continuous 
girder  applied  to  swing  bridges;  a  complete  design  of  a  swing  bridge.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  drawing.  Senior  II,  96  hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses 
III  and  IV. 

Course  XII.  Suspension  and  arch  bridges.  Theory  of  suspension  bridges,  and  the  solid 
and  braced  elastic  arches  with  application  to  practical  problems.  Lectures,  recitations 
and  drawing.  Senior  III,  96  hours.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  III 
and  IV. 

TECHNICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Course  I.  The  metallic  elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  more  common  metals,  their  compounds  and  characteristic  reactions. 
Freshman  1, 96  hours. 

Course  II.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
qualitative  separation  and  the  characteristic  test  for  the  more  common  metals.  Fresh- 
man II,  96  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  I. 

Course  III.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  acids,  their  detection  and  separation.  Freshman  III,  96  hours.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  II. 

Course  IV.  Quantitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  incluSfes  an 
introduction  to  quantitative  and  a  beginning  of  gravimetric  analysis.  Sophomore  1, 96 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  V.  Quantitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  continuation  of  course 
IV.    Sophomore  II,  96  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  IV* 

Course  VI.  Volumetric  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an 
introduction  to  volumetric  determinations  with  a  discussion  of  standard  solutions  and 
the  necessary  stoechiometric  calculations.  Sophomore  III,  96  hours.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  course  V. 

Course  VII.  Theoretical  chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  Lothar  Meyer's  Modemcn  Theorien  der  Chemie,  Ostwald's  Gnindriss  der 
Allgcmeinen  Chemie  and  Remsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Junior  I,  48  hours.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  III. 
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Course  VI II.  History  of  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  full 
historical  discussion  of  alchemy  and  chemistry.  Junior  11^  j^%  hours.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  course  III. 

Course  IX.  Organic  chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
aliphatic  series  with  a  preparation  of  the  more  important  compounds,  supplemented  by 
Levy's  Anleitung  fiir  Darstellung  Organischen  Praparate.  //////jr///,  96  hours.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  V. 

Course  X.  Organic  chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  \  continuation  of  course 
IX.  The  course  includes  the  aromatic  series  with  a  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant compounds  supplemented  by  Fischer's  Organischc  Praparatc.  Junior  I,  (/> 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  IX. 

Course  XI.  Water  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  chemical  and  sanitary  properties  of  waters.  Jttnior  /,  4S 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Lourse  XII.  Gas  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  work  includes  an  e.xhaus- 
tive  chemical  examination  of  the  common  gases,  with  a  determination  of  light  and  heat 
eflficiency  in  combustible  gases.  Junior  II,  48  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  XL 

Course  XIII.  The  chemistry  of  sugar.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  carbo-hydrate  group.  Optical  activity  and  tlie  methods  of 
analysis.    Senior  I,  48  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  X. 

Course  XIV.  Industrial  chemistry.  Laboratory  work  and  reading.  The  course  includes 
the  analysis  of  various  commercial  products.  Junior  III,  4S  hours.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XV.  Wine  and  Beer  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course 
includes  the  determination  of  alcohol  in  wine,  beer  and  various  commercial  products, 
with  a  special  study  of  fermentation.  Senior  I/,  4S  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  X. 

Course  XVI.  Special  Problems.  T>aboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the  working  out 
of  various  mineralogical,  technological  and  motalhirgical  problems.  Senior  I,  48  hours 
or  more.    Open  to  those  who  liave  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XVII.  Photographic  Chemistiy.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  compounds  erfccted  by  the  chemical  rays  of  light,  and  a  discussion 
of  developers  and  fixers.  Senior  III,  24  hours.  ()pen  to  those  who  have  completed 
course  VI. 

Course  XVIII.  Domestic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  common  household  protiucts,  as  sugar,  starch,  bread,  soap,  soda,  vinegar, 
coffee,  tea;  the  various  ethereal  oils;  spices;  milk  and  meat.  Senior  III,  96  hours. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  V. 

Course  XIX.  Electro-chemical  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course 
includes  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  separation  of  the  metals  by  electrolysis.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  VI. 

Course  XX.  Micro-chemical  Analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  methods  for  the  determination  of  minute  quantities  of  substances  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Course  XXI.  Colloquium.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  systematic  quiz  on  general  {a) 
inorganic  chemistry;  t^)  organic  chemistry. 

COURSES  FOR  GR.VDrATE  STl'DKNTS. 

/.    Special  inorganic  Preparations. 
2,    Research  work  in  electro-chemistry. 


Course  v.  Field  Work  and  Piaffuig-.  ( )l'<crvations  nre  made  with  barometers  for  differ- 
ence of  level,  checked  \v;ili  ?p;rit  level?.  Mer:  jians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  run 
with  solar  comp.iss  and  attachnivnts.  and  an  outline  survey  made,  computed  and 
I)latted.  A  plane-table  survey.  einploN  tng  :?tadia  and  telemeter  is  made  by  each  party, 
and  each  student  makes  a  map  of  the  same.     ^'- //;.';//. j/r  ///,  88  hours. 

Course  VI.  {a)  Geodesy.  Lectures  and  text-l)ook;  Geodetic  reconnaissance;  base-line 
measurement,  employing  bars  and  ,st<;cl  tape;  measure  of  angles,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal; field  methods  for  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  a/imuth;  theory  of  computing  geo- 
prapliical  positions.  Lectures  and  text.  Senior  f.  4S  hours. 
{b)  Field  and  office  icork.  Making  and  reducing  observations  illustrating  the  work 
above.    96  hours. 

Course  VII.  Geodesy  Precise  and  Irigonomic  IcvelinR;  adjustment  of  observations  and 
projection  of  maps. 


TIIK   EQUIPMENT  OF   THE  COLLEGE. 

As  an  organization  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  college  of  en- 
pinccrini;,  metallurgy  and  mechanic  arts,  has  the  general  advantages  of  the 
University.  Students  find  available  all  the  resources  of  the  institution  so 
far  as  their  technical  lines  will  permit  their  use.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  work  in 
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the  various  technical  departments  and  the  equipment  in  use  for  the  prose- 
cution of  professional  work,  the  following  condensed  statements  are 
offered: 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Tliere  is  a  very  complete  equipment  of  the  best  field  and  office  instru- 
ments, including  transits,  levels,  plane-tables,  solar  compasses,  level  and 
telemeter  rods,  tapes,  chains,  protractors,  planimeters,  section-liners,  calcu- 
lating machines,  hand  levels,  clinometers,  prismatic  compasses,  aneroid  and 
mercurial  barometers;  a  complete  equipment  for  geodetic  work,  consisting 
of  astronomical  clock  and  transit-circle,  chronograph,  chronometers — sid- 
ereal and  solar,  secondary  base  line  apparatus,  repeating  theodolites,  helio- 
tropes, declination  compasses  and  magnetometers;  a  current  meter  with 
electric  register,  pocket  chronograph  and  rating  apparatus  for  hydrographic 
work.  The  department  has  a  good  instrumental  equipment  for  the  field- 
work  of  topography  and  geodesy,  including  the  following:  one  field-astron- 
omical transit,  sextants,  one  box  sextant,  solar  attachments,  one  solar  tran- 
sit, one  self-registering  and  one  micrometer  barometer,  aneroid  barometers, 
one  magnetometer,  one  dip  circle,  one  precise  level,  pantometers  and  pedo- 
meters. 

STRUCTURAL    ENGINEERING. 

Tlie  department  has  a  large  collection  of  working  drawings  of  promi- 
ment  structures  throughout  the  country;  photographs  of  bridges,  buildings 
and  roofs,  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  also  has  a  series  of  nearly  all 
the  structural  shapes  manufactured  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.;  a  series  of 
models  of  the  principal  joints  used  in  modern  structures;  models  of  arches 
of  diflferent  forms;  templets  for  cutting  the  stone  used  in  the  construction 
of  skew  arches;  calculating  machines,  etc. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  shops.  The  basement  of  the  engineering  building  is  occupied  by 
the  mechanical  laboratory,  machine  and  vise  shop  and  wood  working  shop; 
the  wing  by  the  engine  and  boiler  room,  forge  shop  and  foundry.  The 
shops  are  equipped  with  tools  which  represent  the  best  American  practice. 
Instruction  is  given  by  a  carefully  planned  series  of  exercises,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  difficult  operations,  but  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the 
ordinary  shop.  The  work  is  adapted  to  parts  of  some  machine  or  structure 
in  common  use,  and  after  finishing  the  exercises  referred  to  above,  the  class 
build  some  complete  machine  or  structure,  as  a  review  and  application  of 
the  principles  learned. 

The  machine  and  vise  shop  contains  representatives  of  the  usual  ma- 
chine tools,  gauges  and  small  hand  tools  to  be  found  in  a  well  equipped 
modem  machine  plant. 

Tlie  shop  for  pattern  making  and  general  wood  work  contains  benches 
with  vises  and  tools,  lathes  and  lathe  tools,  an  improved  universal  sawing 
machine  for  pattern  making,  and   all   tools  used  in  carpentry  and  pattern 

molrin<r 
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The  forge  shop  is  equipped  with  stationary  and  portable  forges,  a  blower 
and  exhaust  fans,  and  the  necessary  small  tools  used  in  blacksmithing. 

The  foundry  contains  an  eighteen-inch  Collian  cupola,  brass  furnace, 
core  oven,  moulding  tools,  ladles,  crucibles  and  all  of  the  tools  and  material 
ordinarily  needed  in  moulding  and  casting  iron,  brass  or  white  metal. 

The  shop  work  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  give  the  student  skill  in  the 
manual  operations  of  the  respective  crafts,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
and  processes  of  practical  construction. 

The  mechanical  laboratory^  in  which  the  experimental  research  of  the 
department  is  conducted,  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  determining,  ex- 
perimentally, the  strength  and  other  characteristics  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  engineering  work  under  tensile,  compressive,  transverse  and  torsional 
stress;  absorption  and  transmission  dynamometers  for  determining  the 
power  generated  or  transmitted  by  engines  or  other  motors;  a  mercury 
column  for  use  in  calibrating  gauges  and  other  pressure  indicators;  a  35- 
horse-power  steel  boiler  with  the  necessar>'  gauges,  calorimeters,  tanks, 
pyrometers,  etc.,  for  making  complete  duty  trials;  three  automatic  steam 
engines  equipped  with  condensers,  indicators,  brakes,  scales,  thermom- 
eters, etc.,  which  are  used  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  use  of 
steam  under  various  conditions  assumed  or  found  in  actual  practice;  valve 
setting  and  indicator  work;  an  Otto  gas  engine  of  five-horse  power;  two 
machines  for  testing  the  lubricating  qualities  of  oils  and  the  relative  values 
of  metals  used  for  journals  and  bearings;  and  other  apparatus  and  instru- 
ments which  an  engineer  is  called  upon  to  use  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional work.  A  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  commercial  testing  is 
being  done  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  of  the  course. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment,  The  department  of  electrical  engineering  is  associated 
with  the  department  of  physics,  and  has  free  use  of  all  its  apparatus  and 
facilities  for  work.  This  includes  three  rooms  with  eight  solid  masonry 
pillars  for  the  support  of  sensitive  instruments;  dynamo  room  with  engine, 
dynamos,  motors,  etc.;  battery  room;  four  laboratory  rooms  for  general 
work;  photometer  room;  photographic  room;  drawing  room;  library  and 
reading  room;  professor's  private  study  and  laboratory.  All  the  rooms  are 
wired  for  electric  light,  time,  experimental  current  and  call  bells. 

Besides  having  the  free  use  of  the  extensive  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  this  department  has  a  number  of  machines,  including  a 
Slattery  alternator  and  exciter,  Thomson-Houston  and  Wood  arc  dynamos, 
Edison  and  Mather  incandescent  dynamos,  Edison,  C.  and  C,  and  experi- 
mental motors,  and  a  Thomson-Houston  railway  motor  with  series-parallel 
controller.  One  of  the  machines  has  a  set  of  rings  and  brushes  for  obtain- 
ing simple  or  tri-phase  alternating  currents.  Four  of  the  dynamos  are 
provided  with  wiping  contact  devices  for  exploring  magnetic  fields,  study- 
ing armature  reactions,  obtaining  instantaneous  values  of  alternating  cur- 
rents, etc.    Suitable  switchboards  allow  any  desired  combination  of  circuits. 
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There  is  also  a  working  equipment  of  primary  and  secondary  cells,  trans- 
formers, banks  of  incandescent  lamps,  arc  lamps,  adjustable  absorption 
rheostats,  cradle  dynamometer,  ammeters  and  voltmeters  for  direct  and 
ahernating  currents,  direct  reading  and  recording  wattmeters,  galvanomet- 
ers, portable  testing  set,  sub-divided  standard  and  ordinary  condensers, 
carbon  megohms,  telephone  instruments,  arc  and  incandescent  light  photo- 
meter, a  large  variety  of  switches  and  other  electrical  supplies. 

A  competent  instrument  maker  employed  for  this  department,  renders 
valuable  service  in  designing  and  constructing  new  apparatus,  and  in  repair 
work. 

The  library  of  the  departments  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering 
contains  an  excellent  collection  of  works  relating  to  these  subjects.  New 
books  and  trade  publications  are  being  added  continually.  Files  of  twelve 
physical,  electrical  and  street  railway  journals  are  nearly  complete  and 
others  are  being  collected  and  bound.  These,  with  the  files  in  the  general 
and  other  departmental  libraries  of  the  University,  offer  excellent  facilities 
for  research  work. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  leading  American  and  foreign 
periodicals  devoted  to  physics,  electrical  engineering  and  allied  interests.  A 
journal  club  meets  weekly  for  the  discussion  of  current  literature  in  me- 
chanical and  electrical  engineering,  keeping  the  students  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent progress  and  best  modern  practice,  and  teaching  them  the  value  of 
the  technical  press. 

There  is  a  growing  collection  of  samples  furnished  by  various  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  a  great  help  in  exhibiting  best  modern  practice  and 
in  teaching  young  engineers  to  apjjreciate  the  merits  of  different  products. 
A  collection  of  samples  from  repair  shoj)s  and  elsewhere  is  of  especial 
value  in  illustrating  the  treatment  received  by  apparatus  in  commercial  use 
and  the  necessity  for  careful  design  and  construction.  Free  access  is  given 
to  the  private  libraries  and  collections  of  the  professors. 

Instruction.  Since  electrical  engineering  is  so  closely  allied  with  me- 
chanical engineering,  the  two  courses  are  nearly  parallel,  the  electrical 
students  taking  less  shop  work  and  more  laboratory  |»ractice  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena  and  principles  and  the  various  applications  of  electricity,  the 
methods  and  instruments  used  in  mcasurintxand  transforming  it,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  design  and  construction  of  electrical  ap[)aratus.  Practice  and 
theory  are  taken  together  so  far  as  |)ossil)le.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  students  have  daily  work  with  electrical  instruments  and  apparatus 
and  with  commercial  problems.  Occasional  insjiection  tours  among  the 
extensive  and  varied  electrical  interests  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  fur- 
nish excellent  illustration.  All  engineering  students  are  strongly  advised  to 
spend  their  vacations  in  factories,  repair  shops,  electric  light  and  railway 
stations,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  commercial  experience,  and  that  they  may 
better  appreciate  the  relations  of  their  technical  training  to  actual  work. 


lo  ueierniiiic  lur  iiieiiibcivcb  as  iimcijciiuciu  woik« 
conditions  for  accurate  results.  While  the  labc 
the  students  are  treated  individually  and  are  advj 
attainments  warrant. 

In  fitting  up  the  laboratory  care  is  taken  to  se 
of  apparatus  of  commercial  style  and  size,  in  orde 
with  the  actual  practice.  In  putting  up  new  I 
paratus,  the  students  are  required  to  work  in  accon 
tice.  Each  student  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  p 
of  electrical  apparatus. 

Desii^n.  The  electrical  engineers  have  drawii 
with  the  mechanical  engineers  in  the  first  three  ye 
numerical  problems  are  given  during  the  courj 
mechanisms,  dynamos  and  motors,  lines,  switches, 
are  designed.  Complete  working  drawings  an 
special  problem  are  worked  out  and  each  student 
struct  in  the  shops  some  piece  of  electrical  appan 
vanced  students  are  working  out  full  designs  and 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  and  fc 
trie  light  and  power. 

TECHNICAL  CHEMISTRY 

The  courses  in  chemistry  include,  besides  gene 
and  (quantitative  analysis,  several  lines  of  industri; 
These  special  lines  of  work  are  such  as  will  cover 
nical  and  analytical  chemistry.  Opportunity  is  ofi 
way  of  the  newest  and  best  apparatus,  as  well 
methods  of  analysis,  hi  addition  to  the  purely  a 
are  made  to  the  various  industrial  and  manufa< 
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nical  rooms  for  water,  gas,  microscopic,  spectroscopic,  polariscopic,  special 
ors^anic  and  metallurgical  work. 

Apparatus,  The  department  is  supplied  with  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
the  special  and  technical  work.  Besides  the  general  apparatus  are  balances, 
spectroscopes,  microscopes,  polariscopes,  lecture  apparatus,  Hempers, 
Winkler's,  Lunge's  and  Bunte's  gas  apparatus,  furnaces,  calorimeters, 
vapor  density  apparatus,  oil  testers,  photometers  and  gasometers. 

The  Library  is  supplied  with  many  standard  technical  works,  and  with 
all  the  more  important  technical  journals. 

DRAWING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

This  department  occupies  rooms  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  building  and 
Pillsbury  Hall.  The  equipment  of  models  and  illustrative  material  is  quite 
extensive  and  embraces  among  its  many  collections  the  following:  A  com- 
plete set  of  Schroeder  models  for  descriptive  geometry;  a  collection  of 
casts  of  architectural  details  and  historic  ornament;  full  length  figures  and 
busts  of  historic  and  classic  sculpture,  and  collections  of  charts,  prints  and 
drawings.  There  is  also  a  small  library  of  standard  works  on  the  lines  of 
drawing  and  art. 

The  course  in  industrial  art  is  carefully  outlined  with  a  view  to  the  grad- 
ual and  progressive  development  of  art  training.  The  work  in  general  de- 
sign is  not  entered  upon  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and 
mediums  should  form  the  foundation  of  all  decorative  and  industrial  art. 
After  such  knowledge  is  acquired,  every  facility  will  be  afforded  students 
for  pursuing  the  line  for  which  their  work  shows  especial  aptitude  or  the 
necessities  of  individual  cases  seem  to  demand. 

SCHOOL  OF   MINING  AND   METALLURGY. 

The  work  falls  under  the  following  subdivisions,  supplemented  by  thor- 
ough courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology: 

(a)  Assaying — to  determine  if  ore  has  value  for  treatment,  132  hours;  {b) 
Mining  Engineering — to  furnish  material  for  treatment,  253  hours  in  mining 
and  198  in  metallurgy;  (r)  Ore  Testing— Xq  determine  best  method  of  treat- 
ment, 96  hours;  (d)  Ore  Dressing — furnishing  products  for  metallurgical 
treatment,  88  hours;  {e)  Metallurgy — smelting  and  refining  of  ores  and  ore 
dressing  products,  reduction  to  metals,  198  hours  in  mining  and  252  hours  in 
metallurgy. 

Assaying,  The  lectures  treat  of  and  describe  apparatus,  reagents,  assay 
furnaces,  fuels,  etc.,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  principles  of 
assaying  and  sampling  are  fully  explained.  A  collection  of  representative 
ores  of  various  metals  with  a  collection  of  corresponding  slags  are  shown 
and  instruction  given  as  to  nature  and  quantity  of  fluxes.  Special  and  rapid 
methods  of  testing  slags  and  metallurgical  products  as  employed  in  western 
smelting  works  are  emphasized. 

The  laboratory  course  includes  preparing  and  testing  reagents,  mak- 
ing cupels,  etc,  and  assaying  samples  of  ore,  furnace  and   mill   products; 


different  char^a^s  are  tried  and  practical  conclusions  drawn.  Assay  of  bul- 
lions for  fineness. 

Great  ini[>nrtance  is  attached  to  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  A  large, 
well-ventilated  furnace  room,  in  which  are  located  niuftie  and  crucible  fur- 
naces and  an<4her  room  of  similar  dimensions  equipped  with  desks,  pulp 
and  button  balances,  afford  accoiiiino(hiiions  to  a  large  number  of  students. 
Ores  of  various  metals  of  known  value  are  given  the  students,  who  are  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  necessary  charges  and  submit  their  reports  in  detail. 
'I'liis  work  is  offered  to  students  completing  the  necessary  courses  in  min- 
eralogy and  chemistry. 

Minima  Ena^int^ritiir.  Lectures  in  mining  continue  through  two  years, 
and  may  be  divided  into:  (i).  Mining  -wass  and  means  by  which 
minerals  and  ores  are  extracted  from  the  earth.  (2).  Mine  Engineering — 
embracing  the  entire  field  of  operation  for  the  economical  and  scientific 
exploration  and  production  of  the  minerals  and  ores  of  commercial  value. 
I'ield  work  is  carried  on  during  a  portion  c>f  vacation. 

Ore  Testing.  The  lectures  treat  of  use  and  jnirpose  of  all  the  machinery 
connected  with  the  subject,  supjilemented  with  detail  drawings. 

There  are  com[)lete  testing  works  connected  with  the  department  where 
the  student  may  see  the  working  of  and  handle  for  himself,  crusher,  rolls, 
Huntington  mill,  concentrating  machinery,  such  as  vanners,  buddies,  jigs, 
pans  for  amalgamation,  settlers,  reveiberatory  furnaces  for  oxidizing  and 
oxidizing-chloridi/iiig  roasts,  leaching  and  chlorination  ])lants,  as  well  as 
sizing  apparatus  and  hydraulic  separators.  Sufficiently  large  amounts  of  ore 
are  given  to  make  the  necessary  tests  upon  the  different  macliines,  and  the 
students  report  the  l)est  method  of  treatment.  Two  terms,  eight  hours  per 
week  in  senior  year,  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  laboratory  work,  and  are 
required  of  students  both  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

Ore  Jhessing.  Minute  descriptions  of  method  and  treatment,  with 
many  drawings  of  the  principal  mills  and  dressing  establishments  in  the 
(ountry.  The  mills  and  dressing  establishments  which  lie  on  all  sides  of 
Minneapolis  are  easily  accessible,  and  offer  special  facilities  for  practical 
work. 

Mi.TAM.rK(;v.  This  subject  is  well  illustrated  with  re|)resentative  ores  of 
all  the  most  important  metals;  drawings  of  furnaces;  uKxlels  and  samples 
of  all  the  different  furnace  products.  The  lectures  treat  all  the  principal 
methods  now  in  use. 

'i'he  prac  lical  work  consists  in  visits  to  smelting  and  refining  works, 
wiiich  are  accessible.  This  is  d«>ne  during  \acations.  The  work  in  metal- 
lurgy extends  through  two  years  and  is  recpiireil  of  students  in  chemistry, 
mining  and  metallurgy. 

Laborato)  ies.  The  assay  laboratories  are  located  in  Pillsbury  Hall,  and 
consist  of 

I.  rrei)aration  room.  W'iiere  the  sample  and  re-agents  are  weighed. 
This  operation  is  conducted  in  a  room  entirely  ai)art  from  the  furnace  room. 
This  sej)aration  of  the  laboratory  from  tlie  furnace  room  is  of  the  greatest 
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importance  to  the  student.  The  preparation  of  or^s  effected  by  a  Forster 
crusher,  Fraser  &  Chalmers  sample  pulverizer,  ana  Bridgman  ore  sampler. 
The  machines  are  run  by  an  electric  motor.  Much  time  is  thereby  saved  to 
the  student  for  extended  or  advanced  work  in  special  lines. 

2.  Furnace  room.  After  the  sample  has  been  placed  in  suitable  vessels 
for  fusion,  it  is  taken  to  the  furnace  room,  which  communicates  directly  with 
the  preparation  room.  This  room  is  well  equipped  with  crucible  and  muffle 
furnaces  and  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  reduction 
of  the  metals  from  their  ores  by  fire  methods. 

3.  Balance  room.  In  this  room  are  various  balances  for  accurately 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  beads,  and  bullion. 

ORE    TESTING    WORKS. 

The  ore  testing  works  meet  educational  as  well  as  commercial  needs. 

Educational.  The  ore  testing  plant  acquaints  the  student  with  the  con- 
struction and  manipulation  of  the  principal  typical  machines  used  in  the 
leading  ore  dressing  establishments  of  the  country.  It  is  here  that  students 
in  the  mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  get  the  requisite  practical  ex- 
perience. They  handle  all  machines  and  operate  on  sufficiently  large 
amounts  of  material  to  determine  the  method  best  suited  to  a  given  ore  to 
extract  the  largest  amount  of  metal,  with  the  least  possible  loss. 

Commercial,  Ore  testing  works  are  an  important  factor  in  mining  and 
metallurgical  projects.  The  commercial  object  is  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  treating  a  given  ore  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
metal  it  contains  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Samples  varying  from  500 
pounds  to  car  load  lots  can  be  treated  by  various  methods. 

Location,  The  new  ore  testing  works  are  located  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  between  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads. 
Located  at  this  point  on  the  University  campus,  it  offers  the  very  best  of 
facilities  for  both  educational  and  commercial  jnirposes. 

Building,  As  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  such  a  plant 
were  sufficient  to  purchase  only  the  necessary  machinery,  the  business  men 
of  Minneapolis  generously  provided  a  suitable  building.  This  building, 
94x66  feet,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  harmonizes  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  on  the  campus. 

Machinery,  The  plant  contains  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  various  processes  of  ore  testing,  viz:  a  Bridgnian  mechanical  sampler, 
size  B;  a  link  belt  bucket  elevator;  a  pulley  feeder  complete;  a  pair  I2}^xi2 
geared  rolls  complete;  a  four  compartment  slitzkasten;  a  three  compart- 
ment Hartz  jig;  a  Collum  jig,  complete  with  cone  for  driving;  a  three  and 
a-half  foot  Huntington  mill  complete;  a  three  stamp  mill,  275  pound  stamps; 
a  five  stamp  mill,  850  pound  stamps;  a  challenge  automatic  feeder  for  five 
stamp  battery;  a  suspended  challenge  feeder  for  three  stamp  battery;  a 
Tulloch  feeder  for  Huntington  mill;  a  single  deck  buddle,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter;  a  four  foot  plain  belt  Frue  vanner;  a  three  foot  amalgamating  pan; 
a  five  foot  setter;  a  Bruckner  roasting  furnace,  with  fire  box  on  wheels; 


suDjecis. 

The  school  has  a  complete  set  of  the    Transactu 
Institute  of  Mi7ii>ig  Engineers :    the  Engineering  a 
The  Transaetions  of  Federated  Institute  of  Mining 
similar  books  of  reference.     The  students  have  also 
plete  private  library,  as  well  as  to  the  Minneapolis 
contains  an  exceptionally  large  and  valuable  set  of  pt 
relating  to  mining  and  metallurgy.     The  leading  peri 
to  all.     Constant  references  in  lectures  compel  the  stu 
well  informed  as  to  the  latest  methods,  machinery  anc 
going  on  in  his  special  line  of  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  hundred  volumes 
ology  and  geology  complete  a  most  valuable  working 
A  card  index  is  kept  of  all  articles  of  value  and  int 
leading  periodicals. 

Photography,  An  important  addition  to  the  ecjuipi 
mining  and  metallurgy  is  a  very  complete  photogra 
possible  to  accjuire  with  comparatively  little  expense, 
illustrative  purposes.  Photographs  of  surface  and  un< 
metallurgical  plants,  copies  of  drawings  and  other  p 
pensable  to  the  study  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  "^ 
held  work,  every  student  is  expected  to  present  ph 
sketches,  of  various  subjects  under  consideration.  Th 
plete  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  principal  me 
workings  and  metallurgical  plants,  at  home  and  abro. 
slides  have  been  made  in  the  department's  laborato 
on  the  work  done  in  Minnesota  and  the  neighborii 
valuable  photographs  are  constantly  being  made;  bh 
given  students  as  illustrations.  Much  time  is  thus  s; 
making  sketches  and  diagrams. 
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partments  of  electrical  engineering  and  physics  together  have  an  excellent 
collection  of  standard  works  relating  to  these  subjects,  which  already  num- 
bers over  four  hundred  volumes;  the  library  of  chemistry  contains  over  five 
hundred  technical  works;  the  department  of  drawing  and  industrial  art 
possesses  a  choice  collection  of  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  vol- 
umes relating  to  drawing,  art  and  design;  the  department  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  has  a  select  library  of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes;  the  school 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  a  collection  of  five  hundred  mining  and  metallur- 
gical works.  The  above  number,  upwards  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes,  comprises  many  works  which  are  the  private  property  of  profes- 
sors, yet  accessible  to  the  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  larger  libraries  of  the  University,  the 
City  of  Minneapolis,  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  the  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  City  of  Saint  Paul  and  others  containing  many  works 
of  value  to  the  engineering  and  scientific  student.  The  standard  works 
bearing  on  special  subjects  are  secured  as  they  appear.  The  more  important 
scientific  and  technical  periodicals  are  taken  and  placed  on  file  with  the 
several  departments. 

Journal  clubs  are  organized  in  several  of  the  departments  for  the  discus- 
sion of  technical  literature,  both  in  books  and  magazines,  relating  to 
the  best  modern  practices  in  the  several  professional  lines.  Thus  students 
are  kept  in  touch  with  the  development  along  engineering  lines  and  are 
taught  how  to  use  the  technical  press. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  college  has  many  periodicals  donated  by 
the  societies  publishing  them,  and  others  loaned  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
who  at  all  times  place  both  their  periodical  list  and  their  entire  professional 
libraries  at  the  disposition  of  the  students.  Still  others  are  secured  by  ex- 
changing the  several  publications  of  the  University  and  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers. 

FELLOWSHIP  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  fellowship  has  been  established  in  this  college.  The  proceeds  will 
be  annually  given  to  such  graduate  student  as  may  be  selected  to  pursue 
more  extended  original  study  in  some  line  of  engineering  work  than  the 
undergraduate  courses  will  permit.  For  information  concerning  the  amount 
available  under  this  fellowship  and  the  regulations  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fellow,  correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  the  dean  of  the 
college.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  University  in  appointing  scholars,  see 
page  33- 

THE  SOCIETY  OF   ENGINEERS 

is  a  flourishing  organization,  holding  stated  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  current  interest,  hearing  reports  and  lectures  from  members  of 
the  faculty  and  others.  During  the  past  year  the  special  lecturers  of  the 
college  have  delivered  their  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  this  society.  A 
Yearbook  of  the  society  is  published,  which  statedly  presents  the  progress 
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of  the   engineering  departments  through  the  brief   presentation  of   the 
original  work  done  by  both  instructors  and  students. 

FEES. 

The  fees  for  work  in  the  various  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  college  are 
as  low  as  possible.  They  are  intended  to  cover  only  the  actual  cost  of  the 
material  used  by  the  student.  They  will  therefore  be  found  to  vary  from 
year  to  year.  These  fees  rarely  amount  to  more  than  five  dollars  per  term, 
more  often  falling  below  that  figure  than  exceeding  it. 

TECHNICAL  ESSAYS  AND  THESES. 

Technical  Essays.  Four  technical  essays  are  required  of  each  student, 
one  each  term,  beginning  with  the  first  term  of  junior  year.  The  first  and 
second  may  be  translations  of  professional  articles  from  the  French  and 
German  engineering  and  technical  periodicals.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
translations  the  subject  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge,  and 
the  language  must  be  accurate  and  idiomatic  English.  The  third  and  fourth 
essays  shall  embody  the  results  of  the  personal  investigations  of  the  writer, 
for  instance:  critical  discussions  of  the  views  of  the  authors  of  technical 
papers  or  new  technical  books;  the  scientific  description  of  some  new  ma- 
chinery or  manufacturing  plant;  a  professional  report  upon  some  railroad 
survey,  industrial  works,  mine  or  metallurgical  plant 

Theses.  Each  member  of  the  senior  class  in  this  college  in  addition  to 
the  final  examination  must  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  course.  This  paper  must  contain  some  original  research  made 
by  the  student  himself;  it  must  be  creditable  as  a  technical  paper  and  as  a 
specimen  of  literary  work. 

The  thesis  shall  be  written  in  a  fair  hand  or  typewritten;  the  paper  used 
shall  be  of  the  standard  size  and  quality  adopted  by  the  University;  all 
charts,  maps,  drawings  or  other  illustrative  matter  shall  be  presented  on 
tracing  cloth,  or  bristol  board;  the  whole  shall  be  suitably  bound  and  a  copy 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must 
be  announced  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  and  the  work  of  preparation  be  formally  begun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  senior  year.  During  the  third  term  the 
student  is  expected  to  put  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  on  this  work. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  upon  it  will 
be  suggested  in  large  measure  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  can- 
didate. Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  careful  and  accurate  preparation 
of  the  thesis,  because,  more  than  any  other  work  the  undergraduate  does, 
this  certifies  to  his  ability  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  responsible  duties 
involved  in  the  direction  of  engineering  and  industrial  interests.  The  thesis 
must  be  completed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  as  early  as  the  senior 
examination  week  of  the  third  term. 
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THE    FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  PresicUni. 

Samuel  B.  Green.  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 

Otto  Lugger.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

Henry  W.  Brewster.  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harry  Snyder,  B.  S..  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

T.  L.  Haecker,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry. 

M.  H.  Reynolds.  M.  D..  V.  M..  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Willet  M.  Hays,  B.  Agl.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Thomas  Shaw,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Note.    The  instruction  not  g^ven  by  the  facnlty  of  the  college  of  agriculture  is  given  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

PURPOSE. 

The  college  of  agriculture  offers  a  most  thorough  collegiate  course. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  ^^-ants  of  graduates  of 
the  school  of  agriculture.  This  college  course,  together  with  the  three 
years  at  the  agricultural  school  at  the  University  farm,  gives  such  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  as  are  offered  by  few,  if  any  other  agricultural  col- 
leges in  this  country.  The  preparatory  training  in  literary  and  general 
lines  of  study  at  the  school  of  agriculture  cannot  be  as  extended  as  that 
provided  by  approved  state  high  schools,  but  these  students  come  to  the 
college  course  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  and 
of  practical  farm  affairs  which  is  most  valuable. 

The  student  takes  the  general  studies  of  this  course  with  the  classes  in 
the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  technical  subjects 
arc  pursued  under  direction  of  the  members  of  the  special  faculty  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  at  the  University  experiment  farm,  three  miles  from 
the  University.  The  agricultural  college  students  find  perfect  congeniality 
among  the  students  of  the  remainder  of  the  University,  and  this  course  has 
gained  high  respect  from  the  whole  body  of  University  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  required  to  show 
attainment  equal  to  that  represented  by  the  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  school  of  agriculture.  Graduates  of  the  school  of  agriculture  who  have 
completed  the  studies  required  for  entrance  to  this  college  course  are 
admitted  on  presentation  of  their  certificates. 


SCOPE   OF    IXSlK^v,.- 

The  course  in  the  college  of  nL^riculturc  covers  a  perio<l  ol  roui  ,^. 
,111(1  it  is  (lesiicned  to  ^wc  a  broad  and  lil)eral  education.  It  includes  more 
science  than  any  other  course  in  tlie  rniversity  and  leads  to  the  de.ixree  (»f 
bachelor  of  agricultural  science.  Tiiis  course  is  largely  elective,  allowing 
the  student  during  the  first  two  years  t<»  elect  the  long  course  in  any  two 
and  the  short  courses  in  the  other  two  of  the  following:  botany,  zoiilogy, 
chemistry  and  [>hyics.  During  the  last  two  years  the  student  elects  twelve 
out  of  twenty  subjects,  specially  relating  to  agriculture  in  its  various 
branches,  and  twelve  (^ut  of  eighty  subjects  offered  in  the  college  of  science, 
literature  and  the  arts,  or  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the 
mechanic  arts. 

While  the  course  in  the  school  of  agriculture  is  designed  for  technical 
training  in  farming,  together  with  general  culture,  the  student  in  the  college 
course  pursues  m(»re  of  the  scientilic  and  literary  subjects,  and  is  given 
a  thorcjugh  training  in  technical  agricultural  subjects.  W'liile  there  is 
nothing  in  this  course  exce[)t  studies  which  would  make  a  man  a  V)etter 
farmer,  it  is  designed  to  make  him  also  an  expert  in  agricultural  science, 
and,  if  he  so  elecis,  he  may  become  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  pro- 
fessional agriculture.  'I'lie  college  course  is  desii^ned  to  tit  men  as  teachers 
for  schools  of  agriculture,  as  experimenters,  as  editors  and  public  lecturers 
on  agricultural  topics. 

FACT  LI'I  IKS    FOR    IXSTRICTION. 

Students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  recei\  e  the  benefit  of  the  library 
and  a[)i)aratus  of  the  entire  Ihiiversity  as  well  as  those  at  the  University 
experiment  farm  belonging  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  general 
University  library  contains  more  than  .io,(»o  xolumes.  Manv  volumes  are 
devoted  to  the  subjects  relating  n»  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  stock  raising,  dairyin-j:  and  M-terinary  science,  both  in  the 
general  library  and  in  the  agricultural  libraries  at  the  L'niversity  farm.  The 
city  public  libraries  also  are  available  to  students. 

The  general  museum,  the  museum  of  te(  hnology  and  the  muscimi  of  ag- 
riculture are  of  great  value  to  the  students  and  are  rapidly  growing.  The 
agricultural  museum  contains  collections  (»f  agricultural  plants  and  animnls, 
arranged  to  show  their  economic  features.  Few  institutions  have  so  valu- 
able an  entomological  museum  as  the  combined  collection  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  department  and  to  Dr.  Lugger's  j)rivate  collection,  which  lat- 
ter is  available  for  the  use  of  advanced  students.  A  valuable  collection  of 
the  most  modern  farm,  dairy  and  horticultural  machinery  is  kept.  Green 
houses  provide  facilities  for  instruction  in  raising  [)lants  under  glass.  The 
laboratory  of  the  di\  ision  of  agricultural  chemistry  is  well  equipped  for  ad- 
vanced college  and  experimental  work.  The  I'niversity  farm  is  stocketl 
with  typical  specimens  of  the  more  prominent  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
The  veterinary  division  is  etiuipped  with  demonstrative  materials  and 
charts,  and  a  hospital  furnishes  clinic  for  practice  in  treating  diseases  of  an- 
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imals.    The  dairy  building  is  equipped  with  all  the  latest  machinery  in  use 
in  this  rapidly  developing  industry. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   EXPERIMENT   FARM. 

The  University  experiment  farm,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  most  valuable  land,  is  located  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  three 
miles  from  the  campus  of  the  University,  and  adjoins  the  State  fair 
grounds.  It  contains  a  large  variety  of  soils  and  exposures  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. The  farm  buildings,  the  fields,  the  horticultural  and  forestry  plan- 
tations and  the  gardens  are  arranged  for  experiments  and  instruction  in 
the  various  technical  agricultural  subjects.  Each  professor  in  the  faculty 
has  charge  also  of  a  division  in  the  experiment  station.  Students  in  the  col- 
lege course  learn  much  of  the  work  of  the  station  and  are  often  em- 
ployed as  assistants  in  conducting  experiments.  Encouragement  will  be 
offered  to  students  who  wish  to  do  original  work  in  special  lines. 

Graduates  of  this  or  other  agricultural  colleges  wishing  to  do  graduate 
work  can  arrange  for  special  instruction  by  correspondence  or  interview 
with  those  members  of  the  faculty  under  whom  they  wish  to  work.  This 
course  is  rapidly  being  developed  into  a  practical  and  thoroughly  scientific 
course,  and  young  men  trained  in  it  are  already  in  demand. 

FRESHMAN    YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM.                       SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Drawing,  DrawinR:,  3.  Chemistry,  4. 

English,  S-  Mathematics,  5.  Botany,  4. 

Solid  Geometry,  5,  German  B,  S-  Zoolopy.  4. 

or  Higher  Algebra,  5.  English,  5.  Physics,  4. 

German  B,  5.  Rhetorical  \vork,  i.  German  B,  4. 

Drill,  3.  Drill,  3. 

Rhetorical  work,  i.  Rhetorical  work,  i. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.                     THIRD  TERM. 

Botany,  4.  Botany.  4.  Chomistry,  4. 

Zoology,  4.  Zoology,  4.  Pliysics,  4. 

Chemistry,  4.  Chemistry,  4.  Botany,  4. 

German,  or  French  B,             l*hysics.  4.  Zoology,  4. 

or  History,  4.  German  or   French.  B,  German  or  French  B 

Phjrsics.  4.  or  English  Literature.  4,            or  History.  4. 

Rhetorical  work,  i.  Rhetorical  work.  r. 

In  electing  from  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  zooloqjy  the  student  is  rcqiiired  to  take 
the  long  course  in  two  and  the  short  course  in  the  other  two. 
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FIRST  TERM. 

fVeterinary  Science,  4. 

tAgricuItural  Chemistry,  4. 

tFeeding ,  4. 

Botany, 

Psychology, 

History, 

Political  Science, 

Mineralogy, 

Scandinavian, 

Mathematics, 

English, 

Physics, 

Rhetoric, 

Entomology. 

German, 

Animal  Biology. 

Latin. 


FIRST  TERM. 

tGcology,  4. 

fField  Agriculture,  4. 

fHorticuIture,  4. 

fAgricultural  Chemistry, 

Botany, 

English, 

Physics, 

Political  Science, 

History, 

History  of  Philosophy, 

English  Literature, 

Animal  Biology. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SECOND  TERM. 

fVeterinary  Science,  4. 

fAgricultural  Chemistry,  4. 

f  Dairying,  4. 

Mineralogy, 

History, 

English, 

Scandinavian, 

French, 

Mathematics, 

Psychology, 

Political  Science, 

German, 

Physics, 

Animal  Biology, 

Botany. 

Rhetoric. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
SECOND  TERM. 

f  Farm  Economics,  4. 

fCarpentry,  4. 

fAgricultural  Chemistry. 

Animal  Biology. 

Botany, 

Geology, 

Political  Science, 

Latin. 

Ethics, 

Mathematics, 

English, 

Military  Science, 

French, 

Pedagogy, 

German, 

Scandinavian. 

Physics, 

History. 


THIRD  TERM. 

fHorticuIture,  4. 

f  Animal  Industry,  4. 

f  Entomology,  4. 

fAgricultural  Chemistry,  4. 

Astronomy, 

German, 

Drawing, 

English, 

Botany, 

Mineralogy, 

Political  Science, 

fVeterinary  Science, 

Animal  Biology, 

Physics, 

Latin, 

Surveying. 


THIRD  TERM. 

fField  Agriculture,  4. 

f Dairying,  4. 

fVeterinary  Science,  4. 

Political  Science, 

Astronomy, 

Ethics, 

Botany, 

Pedagogy, 

Applied  Geology, 

Animal  Biology, 

Latin, 

Social  Philosophy, 

English, 

Mathematics, 

History, 

Philosophy  of  Religion, 

Scandinavian, 

French, 

German, 


fStudents  are  required  to  elect  twelve  of  the  twenty  subjects  marked  thus  (f )  in  their 
junior  and  senior  years;  they  are  also  required  to  elect  an  equal  number  from  the  remaining 
list,  making  twenty-four  subjects  in  all. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  classified  in  this  college,  the  division  of  agriculture  includes  farm  management 
and  the  production  of  field  crops.  As  most  of  the  students  have  had  the  subjects  taught 
under  this  head  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  the  work  given  is  supplementary  to  that  given 
in  the  school.  As  most  of  the  young  men  who  complete  the  college  course  expect  to  be- 
come teachers  or  experimenters,  the  work  is  given  with  a  view  to  fitting  them  for  sach  da- 
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ties.  Where  needed,  lectures  are  given;  courses  of  reading  are  prescribed;  practice  workin 
Tarioas  farm  operations  is  arranged;  and  when  possible  the  student  is  placed  in  charge  of 
experiment  work.  With  the  proposed  extension  of  field  experiments  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunies  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  to  help  in  planning  and  carrying  out  ex- 
periments in  field  work  and  in  general  farm  management.  Students  who  elect  subjects  of- 
fered by  this  division  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  growing  and  preserving  all 
kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  other  forage  crops  and  field  crops  grown  in  each  part  of  the  State, 
and  with  the  methods  of  improving  or  breeding  them.  Field  management,  rotation  of 
crops,  manures,  tillage  and  weeds  are  subjects  for  study  and  on  which  practice  work  and  ex- 
perimentation may  be  required.  Likewise  a  thorough  course  in  road  making,  land  draining 
and  fence  building,  will  be  offered.  Work  in  agricultural  economics  will  be  developed. 
Some  practice  in  acting  as  farm  foreman  is  given  both  to  afford  experience  and  to  test  the 
aptness  of  the  student  in  the  ability  to  manage  men.  The  thoroughly  organized  plat  held 
work,  the  field  crop  nursuries  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  our  staple  crops,  and  the  other 
lines  of  experiments  under  way  in  the  farm  department  will  be  made  useful  in  every  way 
possible  to  college  students. 

.AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  agricultural  chemistry  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
supplemented  by  laboratory  practice.  The  first  and  second  term's  work  arc  lecture  courses 
devoted  to  a  general  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  agricultural  chemistry;  other  terms  are 
mainly  laboratory  work. 

In  the  first  term  a  study  is  made  of  the  essential  elements  and  their  compounds  which 
form  the  food  of  plants,  and  also  of  the  organic  compounds  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  of  special  value  as  food.  The  chemical  composition  of  all  farm  products,  particularly 
human  and  animal  food  stuffs,  receive  their  proper  attention.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the 
chemistry  of  animal  nutrition. 

In  the  second  term  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  chemistry  of  the  soil.  The  vari- 
ous sources  of  plant  food  are  considered,  together  with  those  forms  of  food  which  are  the 
most  valuable  to  growing  crops.  The  special  requirements,  in  tiie  way  of  plant  food,  of 
each  of  the  important  farm  crops  are  considered,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  food  which 
is  required,  but  also  the  power  of  each  crop  for  procuring  this  food.  The  physical  proper- 
tics  of  the  soil  as  related  to  their  chemical  properties  term  one  of  the  topics  of  study;  the 
coQ>position  and  characteristics  of  farm  manures  and  commercial  products  is  another  topic. 
The  subject  of  nitrification,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  increase  and  the  decrease  of 
the  soil  nitrogen,  together  with  the  organic  compounds  of  the  soil,  and  the  indirect  part 
which  they  take  in  the  soil  fertility,  are  carefully  studied.  The  subject  of  soil  exhaustion 
and  soil  improvement  forms  the  basis  of  this  term's  work. 

The  two  terms  of  lectures  above  mentioned  are  intended  for  those  students  in  the 
general  course  of  agriculture  who  are  specializing  in  other  branches  and  not  intending  to 
take  up  the  more  extended  study  of  this  subject.  Laboratory  practice  may  be  taken  along 
with  the  lectures. 

Those  who  desire  to  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  will  receive  additional  instruction 
in  agricultural  chemical  analysis.  Two  or  more  terms  may  be  devoted  to  this  laboratory 
work.  Special  facilities  are  offered  for  this  line  of  instruction;  the  chemical  laboratories 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  are  given  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  agricultural  topics.  In 
the  laboratory,  instruction  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  asjj.  water,  fertilizers,  food  pro- 
ducts and  all  agricultural  materials.  In  the  analysis  of  food  stuffs  particular  attention  is 
given  to  detecting  the  various  forms  of  adulteration  to  which  the  material  may  be  subjected. 
The  aim  of  the  laboratory  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  which  are  employed  in  investigations  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  science  of  agriculture. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Under  this  head  lectures  are  given  on  the  laws  which  govern  breeding.  The  principles 
are  considered  upon  which  a  standard  of  excellence  is  based  and  various  standards  are  com- 
pared. Heredity  in  its  various  features  is  discussed,  not  only  with  reference  to  characters 
that  are  normal,  but  also  with  reference  to  those  that  are  abnormal  and  acquired.    Careful 
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consideration  is  given  to  the  heredity  of  diseases.  The  law  of  correlation  is  dwelt  upon. 
Prepotency  is  discussed  and  more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  utility.  The 
good  and  evil  that  may  result  from  in-and-in-breeding  and  line  breeding  are  pointed  out. 
Fecundity  and  the  influences  which  affect  it  are  examined.  The  relative  influence  of  parents* 
the  influence  of  a  previous  impregnation,  intra-uterine  influences  and  those  that  effect  the 
determination  of  sex  are  discussed.  The  many  and  far  reaching  influences  of  nutrition  are 
dwelt  upon  and  quality  in  live  stock,  also  the  coat  and  influences  which  affect  it,  and  the  out- 
come of  artificial  conditions  generally  are  gone  over  with  much  care.  Early  maturity,  ped- 
igree and  animal  form  as  an  index  of  qualities  are  defined  and  their  great  practical  value  is 
shown.  The  art  of  selection  receives  especial  attention.  Cross-breeding,  grading,  the  for- 
mation of  breeds,  and  the  influences  of  environment  are  carefully  examined. 

The  question  of  feeding  is  considered  from  both  the  scientific  and  the  practical  stand- 
points. The  foundation  for  succeeding  lectures  is  laid  by  first  considering  some  important 
principles  which  govern  feeding.  Feeding  rations  and  nutritive  ratios  are  next  discussed 
and  these  are  followed  by  lectures  on  feeding  stuffs  and  the  different  methods  of  preparing 
foods  for  feeding.  Then  follows  the  feeding  and  management  of  cattle  treated  chiefly  from 
the  practical  standpoint.  Lectures  are  given  on  rearing  calves  during  their  milk  period  and 
store  animals  from  the  weaning  to  the  finishing  period;  on  finishing  for  the  block  on  grass, 
also  in  the  stall;  on  the  selection  and  care  of  both  males  and  females  of  the  beef  breed  and  on 
stabling  suitable  for  cattle.  Similarly  the  feeding  and  management  of  sheep  and  swine  are 
considered.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  wool  and  its  properties  and  to 
sheep  for  wool  production,  for  mutton  production,  and  for  both  uses  combined. 

In  these  lectures  every  opportunity  available  is  embraced  of  illustration  by  direct  refer- 
ence to  living  animals  and  an  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  more  commonly  used 

in  feeding  them. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  northwest  calls  for  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  work  in  dairy  instruction.  To  meet  this  want  the  dairy  hall  will  be  more 
than  doubled  in  capacity  and  equipped  with  all  apparatus  necessary  to  give  instruction  in 
the  various  lines  of  dairy  work. 

During  the  month  of  January,  in  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year,  students  will  re- 
ceive a  course  of  lectures  covering  the  breeding,  rearing  and  management  of  dairy  stOck, 
the  points  essential  in  animals  intended  for  the  dairy,  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  home  and 
cooperative  dairying  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  the  spring  term  during  the  month  of  May  a  special  study  is  made  of  the  relation  of 
bacteriology  to  the  dairy,  tracing  the  various  changes  that  take  place  in  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts to  the  action  of  bacteria;  the  isolation  and  culture  of  bacteria  found  in  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  microscopic  examination  of  milk,  and  a  study  of  the  influences  of  the  size  of 
globules  on  the  creaming  of  milk  and  churning  of  cream.  During  the  month  there  will  be 
practice  work  in  the  creaming  of  milk,  ripening  cream,  churning  and  packing  butter  and 
the  making  of  cheese  adapted  especially  for  domestic  manufacture  and  home  use. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  study  of  entomology  will  be  of  a  practical  nature  and  only  sufficient  work  will  be 
given  in  dissecting  and  classifying  insects  to  enable  the  student  to  recognize  them  as  being 
useful,  injurious  or  indifferent  to  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  various  artificial  reme- 
dies and  insecticides,  known  to  be  of  benefit  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  natural  remedies 
based  upon  the  life-history  of  the  insects.  Injurious  and  beneficial  insects  found  in  Minne- 
sota will  be  considered  with  the  view  of  fighting  the  former  and  protecting  the  latter.  The 
relationship  existing  between  insects  and  man.  between  insects  and  insects,  and  between 
insects  and  plants  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Students  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of 
economic  entomology  can  find  work  in  the  laboratory  during  the  summer,  providing  they 
show  aptitude  for  such  work  and  already  possess  the  preliminary  training. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  college  course  in  horticulture  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  the  agricultural 
school.    It  embraces  the  study  of  the  origin  of  horticultural  plants;  practical  work  in  propa- 
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gation  by  seeds,  budding,  grafting  and  cuttings  and  in  general  nursery  management;  cross- 
ing and  hybridization  of  various  fruits,  vegetables  and  ornamental  plants,  with  the  purpose 
of  improving  them;  the  study  of  various  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  herbs  and  summer 
bedding  plants;  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  lawns  and  parks. 

A  course  in  forestry  is  also  offered.  It  consists  in  the  study  of  the  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, habits,  hardiness  and  value  of  the  various  native  and  introduced  timber  trees  and  the 
conditions  affecting  their  growth,  the  formation  of  wind  breaks  and  in  the  study  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  forest  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  opportunities  of  protit  in  im- 
proving them. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics,  as  pursued  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  aims  primarily  at  mental  disci- 
pline and  only  secondarily  at  application  to  lines  of  practical  work. 

Algebra,  as  a  means  for  acquiring  fixed  attention,  penetrating  analysis  of  abstract 
thought  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  logical  relations,  is  required,  as  given  in  any  standard 
elementary  treatise. 

Geometry,  as  a  discipline  for  clear  perception,  accurate  statement  and  logical  inference, 
is  required,  both  plane  and  solid. 

Trigonometry  is  required,  both  as  a  mental  disclipliae  and  for  application  to  practical 
work  in  surveying. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  work  in  this  department  covers  three  terms  in  the  junior  and  the  third  term  of  the 
senior  year.  Instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures  illustrated  by  clinical  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  by  skeletons,  manikins  and  charts.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  digestion  with 
reference  to  animal  nutrition  and  health  are  given  prominence.  Contagious  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals  are  discussed  with  especial  reference  to  their  recognition,  causes,  prevention, 
dangers  and  methods  of  controlling.  Simple  and  common  surgical  operations  including 
obstetrics  are  described  with  appliances  and  methods,  and  are  illustrated  by  practical  work 
in  the  hospital.  Certain  medicines  which  intelligent  farmers  should  understand,  are  shown, 
their  uses  and  doses  discussed  and  methods  of  administration  illustrated  for  the  various 
domestic  animals.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  departmi.iit  at  ])re3cnt  to  train  men  for  the 
profession  of  veterinary  medicine,  but  to  tit  students  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  various 
animals  which  they  may  rear  and  handle. 
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FACULTY. 


Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Henry  Webb  Brewster,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Matheinatics  and  Civics. 

Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S.,  Horticulture  and  Applied  Botany. 

Otto  Lugger,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Charles  R.  Aldrich,  Carpentry  and  Drawing. 

Florence  A.  Brewster,  Librarian. 

William  Robertson,  B.  S„  Physics,  Language. 

J.  A.  Vye,  Penmanship,  Accounts. 

Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.,  Chemistry. 

T.  L.  Haecker,  Dairy  Husbandry. 

M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  V.  M.,  Physiology,  Veterinary  Science. 

George  H.  Morgan,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  Military  Tactics. 

WiLLET  M.  Hays,  B.  S.  A.,  Agriculture. 

Thomas  Shaw,  Animal  Industry. 

J.  M.  Drew,  Arithmetic  and  Blacksmithing. 

Andrew  Boss,  Dressing  and  Curing  Meats. 

When  applying  for  admission  or  information,  address  Henry  W. 
Brewster,  Principal,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Miim. 

OPENING. 
The  coming  year  will  open  October  8th,  1895,  and  close  March  27th,  1896. 
The  fall  terra  closes  Saturday,  December  21st,  and  the  winter  term  begins 
Thursday,  January  2d,  giving  a  vacation  of  twelve  days.  Owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  school  year,  it  is  very  desirable  that  students  be  on  hand 
the  first  day  of  the  term,  that  registration  may  be  completed  and  work 
begun  promptly.  Students  registered  in  the  fall  term  will  not  be  received 
after  the  first  three  days  of  the  winter  term,  unless  they  shall  present  for 
such  delay  an  excuse  acceptable  to  the  faculty. 

ADMISSION. 

Admission  is  given  to  students  who  have  completed  a  common  school 
course  in  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States  and 
geography,  as  prescribed  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

Students  will  be  received  without  examination  in  subjects  for  which  they 
can  furnish  the  certificates  of  high  schools  or  of  county  superintendents. 

Students  applying  for  admission  after  the  opening  of  the  term,  will,  in 
addition  to  passing  the  entrance  examination  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  the  work  done  by  the  class  up  to  the 
time  of  such  application. 
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A  command  of  the  English  language,  such  as  can  be  gained  from  prac- 
tice in  spelling,  composition  and  letter  writing,  is  very  essential;  those 
who  expect  to  enter  this  school  are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly 
in  these  branches.  They  are  also  expected  to  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of  fractions — common  and  decimal — percentage,  measurements,  and  interest. 

Students  deficient  in  grammar  and  penmanship,  who  understand  arith- 
metic through  fractions,  will  be  admitted  to  the  i)reparatory  class. 

♦PREPARATORY  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

Freehand  Drawing  [3].  Freehand  Drawing  [3]. 

Penmanship  [5].  Penmanship  [sJ. 

Language  [5].  Language  [s]. 

Arithmetic  [sJ.  Nature  Study  [5]. 

History  [5].  Arithmetic  [5]. 

Military  Drill  [2I.  Military  Drill  [2]. 
♦The  preparatory  work  will  probably  be  discontinued  after  the  session  of  1896-97. 

EXPENSES. 

The  cost  to  the  students  for  board  and  washing  is  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  table  and  caring  for  the  house.  This  docs  not  exceed  $3.00 
per  week.  A  month's  board  is  assessed  in  advance  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions at  cash  prices.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  exact  cost  is  calculated 
and  the  proper  deduction  made  from  the  next  assessment.  The  culinary 
department  is  managed  by  an  experienced  matron,  and  the  entire  house  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  steam 
and  the  sleeping  rooms  are  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead,  mattress,  dress- 
ing bureau  and  table. 

Each  student  furnishes  four  sheets,  one  pair  of  blankets,  one  quilt,  one 
bedspread,  one  pillow,  three  pillow  cases,  two  bath  towels  and  comb  and 
brush. 

No  deduction  in  charges  can  be  made  for  absences  of  less  than  a 
week.  Students  wishing  to  retain  their  rooms  after  vacation,  must  be  on 
hand  when  the  second  term  opens,  or  pay  one-half  the  price  of  board 
and  room  for  the  time  they  are  late. 

Text  Books  are  furnished  at  an  annual  rental  of  :>2  to  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  purchase. 

Drawing  Tools  may  be  had  at  a  rental  of  fifty  cents  per  term,  or  may 
be  purchased  for  ;>4. 

Military  Drill  Uniform — It  is  recommended  that  all  students  taking 
the  drill  provide  themselves  with  the  uniform,  which  consists  of  bK)use, 
trousers,  vest  and  cap,  modeled  after  the  IJ.  S.  Military  Academy  uniform, 
of  cadet  gray,  and  is  as  neat  and  economical  a  dress  as  the  student  can 
obtain.  The  leading  furnishers  of  Miimeapolis  and  St.  Paul  furnish  the 
suit  complete,  to  measure,  for  about  ^17.  The  vest  may  be  omitted,  for 
which  allow  $3.  A  much  cheaper  suit  than  the  above  can  be  obtained,  but 
is  not  recommended. 
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Fees — Students  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  %\  per  term,  and  also  pay  for 
breakages  of  apparatus  used  in  practical  work. 

Deposit — In  addition  to  the  assessment  of  $12  for  board,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  a  deposit  of  $5  is  required  of  each  student  as  a  guaranty  for 
the  return  of  all  books,  tools  and  other  articles  borrowed. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year  need  not  exceed  $85  to  each  student. 

Trains  on  the  Great  Northern  railroad  stop  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  one 

mile  distant.    Baggage  is  transferred  free  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 

school  year.    The  St.  Anthony  Park  electric  cars  make  the  trip  to  and  from 

St.  Paul  every  half  hour. 

LABOR. 

The  school  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  that  character  makes  all 
labor  honorable.  As'much,  therefore,  of  the  labor  at  the  home  and  on  the 
farm  as  can  be  distributed  among  the  students  is  given  to  them  at  a  fair  rate 
of  compensation.  Anyone  who  wishes  work  must  be  on  hand  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Agriculture  [3]. 
Study  of  Breeds  [2]. 
Botany  [5J. 
•Carpentry  [254]. 
•Drawing  [2]. 
Physiology  [s]. 
•Blacksmithing  [i], 
MUitary  Drill  [2]. 


FIRST  TERM. 
Breeding  .Animals  [254]. 

-   -     « 

•Dairy  Husbandry  \2%\. 
Dairy  Chemistry  [2]. 
Fruit  Growing  [3]. 
Veterinary  Science  [5]. 
Zoology  and  Entomology  [5], 

OR 

fAlgebra  [5]. 
^Military  Drill  [2]. 


or  fAlgebra  [5]. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Botany  [S]. 
Farm  Accounts  [5]. 
♦Carpentry  [2^3]. 
♦Drawing  [2]. 
Physiology  [4]. 
♦Blacksmithing  [i]. 
Military  Drill  [2J. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND  TERM. 

♦Veterinary  Science  [3]. 
Agricultural  Chemistry  [5]. 
Dairy  Husbandry  [3]. 
Vegetable  GarJenin^  [3]. 
Field^Crops  [5], 

OR 

tAlgel.ra  [5]. 
^Military  Drill  [2]. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

•Agricultural  Chemistry  [5]. 

Forestry  [3]. 

Feeding  [3]. 

Physics  applied  to  Agriculture  [2]. 

Plane  Geometry  [s]. 

Lectures  on  Farm  Law. 

MUitary  Drill  [2]. 

OR 

Music  [i54]  and  Physical  Culture  [HI- 
•Handling  Grain  and  Machinery  [i]. 


SFX'OND  TERM. 

Greenhouses  and  Hot-beds  [3J. 
Physics  applied  to  .\griculture  [8]. 
Soils  and  fertilisers  [5]. 
Civics  [4], 

OR 

fGeomotry  [4]. 
Military  Drill  [2], 

OR 

Music  W/i\  ''ind  Physical  Culture  [M]. 
•Dressing  and  Curing  Meats  [i]. 


•Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  in  which  the  subject  is  pur- 
sued ;  all  work  in  subjects  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  extend  through  double  periods  in  the 
daily  program. 

(t)  Intended  only  for  students  who  have  decided  to  take  the  college  course  in  agricul- 
ture. In  order  to  graduate,  students  must  have  completed  the  course  with  all  the  mathe- 
matics or  all  the  equivalents. 

{%)  Only  six  terms  of  military  drill  are  required.  Students  who  have  pursued  military 
drill  in  the  preparatory  year,  may  elect  music  and  physical  culture  in  the  place  of  drill  in 
the  second  year. 
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instructors  in  cnargc. 

Any  one  contemplating  this  elective  work  shoulc 

the  principal  before  corning,  and  should  state  what 

sired. 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COLLEGE  C( 

The  school  articulates  with  the  coUege^f  agriculti 
jects  are  largely  elective  to  meet  the  demands  for  spe< 

CHARACTER  OF  IXSTRUCTI 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  continues  tlirough 
lined  as  follows: 

The  selection,  laying  out  and  general  managemer 
soil  formation;  drainage;  road  making;  fence  buildi 
ciples  of  cultivation;  farm  machinery;  the  production 
clovers  and^other  forage  plants;  the  management  of 
tion  of  crops  and  the  management  of  fields  in  relatioi 
to  live  stock  and  to  profits.  Many  special  subjects,  j 
handling  machinery,  and  exterminating  noxious  w 
Green  manuring,  management  of  farm  manures  am 
fertilizers  in  held  management  in  various  parts  of  the 

The  University  experiment  farm  is  conducted  pa 
instruction.  A  number  of  students  are  engaged  eac! 
the  experimental  work  with  field  crops  and  held  mam 
ervation  of  crops  in  silos  and  otlier  ways.  Many  con\ 
serve  as  models  of  their  kind.  A  nmseum  of  a  limit( 
modern  farm  machines  is  maintained. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRV. 
One  term's  work  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  gen 

cnV»tir<^  i\f  r-l-K^m  !*;tr\'    ntnl    ic  11 1  net  n  f  o<1   \^\r  tht^  nntiv  n] 
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farm  crops  upon  the  soil  are  considered,  together  with  the  best  ways  of 
satisfying  these  demands.  The  entire  work  of  agricultural  chemistry  is 
supplemented  by  constant  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Students  entering  the  preparatory  class  in  arithmetic  are  required  to  un- 
derstand arithmetic  through  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal.  The 
course  gives  special  attention  to  denominate  numbers,  percentage  in  its 
various  forms,  interest,  discount,  evolution  and  mensuration.  The  aim  is  to 
secure  both  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  most  practical  operations. 

ALGEBRA. 
No  algebra  is  required.     Students  intending  to  enter  the  college  of  agri- 
culture after  graduating  from  Jjie  school  of  agriculture,  should   complete 
elementary  algebra  through  logarithms. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Origin,  history,  leading  characteristics  and  standard  points  of  the  pure 
breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  in  North  America.  Breeds  are 
compared  and  instruction  is  given  in  selecting  animals  for  breeding,  feeding 
and  the  show  ring. 

Breeding: — the  principles  which  govern  it;  selection  in  breeding;  cross 
breeding  and  how  to  improve  the  connnon  stock  of  the  country.  The 
lectures  are  illustrated  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  presence  of  living  speci- 
mens in  the  class-room. 

Principles  of  feeding  and  management: — preparation  and  the  proper 
blending  of  foods;  food  and  care  suited  to  animals  at  different  stages  of 
growth,  to  breeding  stock,  to  animals  that  are  being  fattened,  and  to  those 
that  are  being  prepared  for  exhibition. 

BLACKSMITIHNG. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  the  management  of  the  forge  and  fire,  and 
in  bending,  shaping  and  welding  iron  and  steel.  They  are  required  to  make 
links,  rings,  hooks,  bolts,  clevises,  whiftletree  irons,  tongs,  cold-chisels 
punches;  in  short,  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  operations  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  do  their  own  repair  work  when  they  return  to  the  farm. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  rapid  and  accurate  welding,  and  to  the 
shaping  and  tempering  of  steel  tools.  The  forges  used  are  such  as  any 
farmer  can  make  for  himself,  and  each  student  is  taught  to  make  his  own 
tools,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  his  sho])  with  very  little  outlay. 

BOTANY. 
This  study  is  taught  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  every- 
day problems  that  present  themselves  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  flowers  and  plants  from  the  greenhouse  and 
nursery.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  compound  microscopes; 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  study  intelligently,  in  an  elementary  way,  the 
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tissues  of  plants.    By  this  means  they  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  vegetable  physiology. 

CARPENTRY  AND  DRAWING. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  and  work  in  the 
shop  and  drawing  room,  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  including  setting  and 
filing  saws,  filing  bits,  grinding  plane-irons,  chisels  and  other  tools;  also  in 
laying  out  work  and  framing  buildings.  Methods  of  construction  are  illus- 
trated by  models  and  drawings.  Various  articles  for  use  about  the  farm  are 
manufactured  by  the  students.  Designs  are  made  for  dwellings,  bams,  out- 
buildings and  machinery;  and  as  practicable  subjects  for  their  designs, 
students  are  requested  to  bring  from  home  data  for  plans  of  buildings 
needed  on  the  farm.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  material  and 
cost  of  construction. 

CIVICS. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  course,  students  receive  instruction  in  this 
science,  and  graduate  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  origin,  necessity, 
nature  and  various  forms  of  government,  and  the  machinery  employed  to 
carry  on  public  works,  establish  justice  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense; of  the  organization  and  management  of  local  institutions,  the  town, 
the  village,  the  city  and  the  county;  the  manner  in  which  states  are  created 
and  their  affairs  administered,  the  three  departments,  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive,  and  the  functions  of  each;  the  interdependence  of  the  State 
and  its  citizens,  as  well  as  the  powers  and  obligations  of  each,  by  due  atten- 
tion to  which  the  State  may  be  strengthened  and  the  condition  of  its  citizens 
ameliorated. 

The  relation  of  the  states  to  the  general  government;  the  constitution 
and  the  powers  it  confers,  and  the  provisions  for  amendments  are  taught. 
The  more  important  principles  of  commercial  law,  including  contracts, 
agency,  partnership,  corporations  and  commercial  paper,  receive  attention. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  United  States  method  of  surveying  public 
lands. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

Dairy  Stock, — During  the  first  term  and  the  last  part  of  the  second  term 
of  the  second  year,  students  receive  instruction  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  breeds  of  dairy  stock,  with  practice  in  judging  by  the  score  card; 
the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle. 

Home  Dairying, — Practical  work  in  this  branch  commences  the  second 
week  of  the  first  term,  and  closes  the  second  week  in  December,  and  during 
the  second  term  it  commences  the  second  week  in  February  and  continues 
until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Students  receive  practical  training  in  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  handling  and  testing  milk,  creaming  milk,  by 
the  gravity  and  centrifugal  processes,  ripening  cream,  churning,  working 
and  packing  butter 
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DRESSING  AND  CURING  MEATS. 

A  building  has  been  erected  for  use  in  the  instruction  and  practice  in 

dressing  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  poultry,  and  in  cutting  up  and  curing 

meats. 

ENTOMOLOGV. 

The  class  in  entomology  receives  instruction  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
course  is  divided  as  follows: 

Classification  of  insects,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  distinguish 
between  useful  and  injurious  insects  and  to  apply  remedies  intelligently, 
as  the  remedies  must  be  selected  according  to  the  kind  of  insect  combatted. 

Insecticides  and  their  application;  the  most  approved  methods  of  using 
arsenical  poisons,  kerosene  emulsions,  pyrethrum,  and  other  preparations 
are  taught. 

Natural  remedies  and  nature's  methods  of  preventing  increase  of 
injurious  insects  receive  due  attention  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  apply 
their  teachings.  The  relation  of  other  animals  to  insects  is  also  taught,  so 
that  the  student  may  know  both  his  friends  and  his  foes.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  injurious  and  useful  insects  of  Minnesota. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  first  two  books  of  Wentworth  are  required.     Students  intending  to 

enter  the  college  of  agriculture  should  finish  geometry.    Special  attention 

is  given  to  principles  of  symmetry,  clearness  of  statement,  and  accuracy  of 

logical  inference. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

The  department  of    horticulture  and   forestry   is  well   equipped   with 

nurseries,  orchards,  forest  plantation,  vegetable  garden,  and  greenhouses. 

The  grounds  about  the  buildings  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted.    The 

ornamental  and  timber  trees  and  shrubs  are  labelled  with  their  botanic  as 

well  as  common  names  and  the  place  from  whence  they  were  introduced. 

There  are  about  twelve  hundred  species  and  varieties  of  plants  cultivated 

by  this  department. 

MUSIC  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Music  and  physical  culture  together  are  made  elective  with  military 
drill  in  the  third  year. 

The  instruction  will  be  given  by  a  teacher  who  has  made  music  a  spe- 
cialty for  years.  Those  showing  aptitude  for  music  will  be  formed  into  a 
chorus  and  drilled  in  sacred  and  glee  songs,  one-fourth  of  the  allotted  period 
being  devoted  to  dumb  bell  exercises.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a 
thorough  musical  course,  the  object  being  to  i)repare  those  who  may  join 
the  class  to  furnish  music  for  the  chai)el  exercises,  debating  clubs  and  kin- 
dred meetings.  Those  receiving  this  instruction  will  be  expected  to  render 
such  services  to  the  school  when  called  upon. 

PENMANSHH^  AND  ACCOUNTS. 
In  this  department  the  student  is  taught  to  write  a  i)lain  hand  with  ra- 
pidity and  ease.    The  work  in  accounts  is  applied  to  tlie  transactions  which 
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the  student  meets  in  the  various  duties  on  the  farm.  He  is  so  taught  to 
keep  his  accounts  that  he  may  know  at  any  time  the  profit  or  loss  of  any 
department  of  his  business,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  plan  intelligently. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  negotiable  paper;  the  various 
forms  of  endorsements  and  their  effect;  business  forms  and  correspondence. 
Everything  is  made  so  plain  and  practical  that  students  can  learn  to  keep 
accurately  and  neatly  the  accounts  of  an  ordinary  business. 

PHYSICS. 

The  general  principles  of  the  science  are  taught,  special  stress  being  laid 
upon  those  which  to  the  greatest  extent  enter  into  the  business  of  the 
farmer.  About  half  the  time  is  devoted  to  experimental  work,  which  in- 
cludes capillarity  of  soils;  diffusion  and  osmosis  of  gases  and  liquids;  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation;  farm  machinery,  in  particular,  pumps,  eveners 
— especially  tliree  and  four-horse — pulleys,  milk  testers,  centrifugals,  incu- 
bators, windmills,  steam  and  gasoline  engines;  friction  and  lubricants;  ten- 
sile strength  of  wire  and  binding  twine  of  different  grades;  lightning  and 
lightning  protection.  The  foregoing  indicates  the  character  of  the  work, 
the  attempt  being  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  that  he  may  act  with  reason  and  work  to  advantage. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

The  instruction  in  veterinary  science  covers  two  years.  In  the  first  year 
instruction  is  given  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  means  of  charts,  skeletons,  manikins,  and,  whenever  practicable,  by  liv- 
ing animals. 

In  the  second  year  the  elements  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  are 
taught,  for  which  purpose  sick  animals  are  kept  and  treated  in  the  veteri- 
nary hospital,  giving  the  student  a  chance  to  examine  and  care  for  them 
and  to  diagnose  common  diseases,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  animal  hygiene,  including  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Chiefly  Minnesota  animals  are  considered;  (i)  their  classification;  (2) 
their  habits  and  food;  (3)  their  relation  to  the  farmer.  To  assist  the  students 
in  their  work  a  museum  has  been  started  in  which  is  shown  the  relation  of 
Minnesota  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.,  to  agriculture.  Soils,  minerals,  fos- 
sils, plants — both  useful  and  injurious — are  also  on  exhibit. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  are  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  the  University  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

First— The  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  with  an  honorable 
standing  in  deportment,  and  thoroughness  and  intelligence  in  subjects 
studied. 

Second — A  practical  experience  in  field  word,  either  at  the  University 
or  elsewhere,  as  shall  appear  in  reports  received  from  responsible  sources. 
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This  certificate  admits  students  to  any  one  of  the  special  lines  of  study 
provided  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

STUDENTS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

A  society  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  elocution  and  debate,  and 
for  obtaining  instruction,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  gives  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  entertainment  and  culture. 

STUDENTS'  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  moral  and  religious  subjects 

and  the  holding  of  regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  conference  meetings. 

All  students,  regardless  of  creeds,  are  welcomed  to  membership;  but  no 

sectarian  differences  are  allowed  to  be  discussed  in  the  meetings  or  in  the 

reading  rooms. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  students  have  a  well  organized  athletic  association  and  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium.  A  competent  instructor  is  in  charge  each  evening. 
An  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  healthful  amusement  and  for  needed  phys- 
ical exercise. 
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The  next  session  of  the  Dairy  School  will  begin  January  2d,  i8()6,  and 
continue  four  weeks. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  a  limited  number  can  receive  thoroui^h 
training  in  the  practical  work,  and  for  this  reason,  the  number  of  students 
has  been  limited,  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  the  first  Hfty  applicants. 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,  or  who  purpose  doing  so,  an  opj^or- 
tunity  to  become  more  skilled  in  their  work,  and  also  to  study  the  many 
problems  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  dairy  industry.  Recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  such  persons  cannot  be  away  from  business  for  a  long 
period,  the  term  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  time  of  each  student  is  fully 
occupied  by  lectures  and  actual  work  every  hour  for  every  working  day  of 
the  term. 

A  most  thorough  course  has  been  mapped  out  for  the  coming  season^ 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which  the  school  has 
attained.  Each  member  of  the  faculty  has  s^iccial  (jualifications  for  the 
duties  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  The  lecture  course  and  practical 
instruction  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  training  and  practice  possible  in  a  four  weeks'  session.  Large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  equipment  of  the  dairy  hall,  in  both  butter  and 
cheese  departments;  in  fact,  it  has  everything  needed  for  conducting  work 
by  the  most  approved  methods.  No  machine  will  be  used,  or  allowed  space, 
that  cannot  be  approved  or  endorsed  by  the  professor  in  charge. 


This  is  a  rare  treat  to  any  one  interested  in  any  branch  of  dairy  hus- 
])andry,  embracing  as  it  does  sixty  lectures,  everyone  of  which  will  be  given 
when  all  students  can  be  present. 

I.-BUTTEK-\VOKK. 

The  running  of  separators;  rij^ening  and  churning  of  cream;  the  proper 
acidity  of  cream  to  secure  best  flavor;  how  to  churn,  wash  and  salt  butter  so 
as  to  avoid  specks  and  mottles;  to  secure  good  grain  and  best  metliods  for 
preparing  for  market,  are  some  of  the  i»oints  wliich  receive  special  atten- 
tion. As  all  creamery  men  should  be  al)le  to  judge  butter  from  a  conmier- 
cial  standpoint,  students  are  trained  daily  in  the  art  of  scoring  butter  by  the 

score-card. 

II.-CIII'KSF.  MAKING. 

The  work  in  the  cheese  room  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale,  includ- 
ing the  manufacture  of  several  brands  of  fancy  cheese.  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  these  at  highly  remunerative  juices  has  induced  the  regents 
to  provide  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  this  woik. 

A  complete  record  of  every  ste|)  taken  is  required  from  each  student. 
Here  is  a  good  (tpportunity  for  cheese  makers  to  meet;  investigate  new 
methods;  make  e.\])eriments  on  doubtful  [Joints,  compare  notes,  and  thus 
gather  in  a  few  weeks  knowledge  that  (tthcrw  ise  would  take  years  to  acquire. 
Minnesota  is  not  occuj^ying  htr  rightful  i)lace  in  this  industry;  she  does  not 
even  supply  lier  liome  demand,  whereas  she  sliould  have  a  surplus. 

11 1. -MILK  TESTlNCi. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  milk-test  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
declaring  dividends  in  co-o])erati\  e  dairying.  It  lias  been  found  that  the 
value  of  milk  for  both  butter  and  cheese  is  measured  by  the  per  cent  of  fat 
content,  and  nearly  all  factories  and  creameries  now  i)ay  on  the  "relative 
value  plan."  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  every  factoryman  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  best  methods  of  milk  testing.  The  chemist  gives  a  general 
outline  of  the  work,  but  in  order  that  each  student  may  have  practice  in 
milk-testing  daily  exercise  is  given.  Steam,  turbine  and  hand  power  test 
machines  and  other  apparatus  are  provided. 

The  pure  and  wholesome  milk  and  cream  supply  for  our  cities  is  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  a  great  need  for  improved 
methods  in  handling  milk  intended  for  this  purpose.    To  meet  this  a  milk 
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and  cream  pasteurizing  apparatus  has  been  manufactured  specially  for  our 

dairy  school,  and  a  few  advanced  students  will  be  given  instruction  in  this 

process. 

IV.-MOTIVE  POWER. 

It  is  intended  to  so  train  students  that  by  the  close  of  the  term  they  will 

be  able  to  run  engines,  fire  and  care  for  boilers,  and  do  ordinary  steam  fitting 

and  plumbing.    An  engine,  pumps,  piping  and  other  necessary  appliances 

will  be  provided. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADxMISSION. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  students  who  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  before  coming  to  the  dairy  school  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  best  students,  and  are  the  ones  most  pleased  with  what  they  have 
learned.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  persons  who  intend  to  operate  a 
creamery  should  have  at  least  one  season's  experience  before  coming  to  the 
school.     No  entrance  examination  is  required. 

EXPENSE. 

A  registration  fee  of  $10  is  required  of  each  student.  Board  and  room 
can  be  secured  near  the  school  for  from  $3.50  to  1^4  per  week.  Each  student 
is  required  to  supply  himself  with  two  white  suits,  including  caps,  to  be 
worn  during  the  working  hours  in  the  creamery  and  cheese  rooms.  These 
suits  can  be  procured  in  either  city  for  about  $1  each. 

To  reach  the  school  from  either  city,  take  short  line  trains  from  union 
depots,  interurban  from  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Anthony  Park  car  from  St.  Paul. 

Address  applications  for  admission  to  T.  L.  Haecker,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


Summer  School   For  Women. 


OBJECT. 

This  term  is  for  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Minnesota.  The  enthusi- 
astic reception  given  to  the  inauguration  of  the  work  last  summer  has  in- 
duced the  Board  of  Regents  to  lengthen  the  term  to  six  weeks,  and  to  add 
sewing  and  English  to  the  curriculum.  The  subjects  which  will  be  taught 
the  coming  term  are  cooking,  dairying  and  sewing,  six  days  of  the  week; 
and  chemistry,  English,  entomology,  horticulture  and  hygiene,  as  indicated 
in  the  program  on  next  page. 

The  term  begins  Tuesday,  April  30th,  and  closes  Friday,  June  7th,  1895. 

EXPENSE. 
The  total  expense,  payable  in  advance,  is  ^3  per  week  for  board  and 
room,  and  50  cents  per  week  for  materials  used  in  the  practice  work. 

BOOKS. 
No  text-books  are  required  except  those  drawn  from  the  library;  all 
Students  who  draw  books,  deposit  $2  as  a  guaranty  for  their  return. 
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Each  student  furnishes  four  sheets,  one  spread,  one  pillow,  pillow  slips, 
towels,  napkins,  quilts,  and  several  white  aprons,  preferably  with  bibs. 


ADMISSION. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  H.  W.  Brewster,  Principal, 
St  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  located  a  little  north  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  midway  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Students  arriving  in  either  city  should  buy 
tickets  and  check  their  trunks  at  the  Union  Depots  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  for  St.  Anthony  Park.  The  trains  which  stop  at  St  Anthony  Park 
leave  the  Union  JDepots  as  follows:  From  Minneapolis  at  10:30  A.  M.,  1 1 :3o 
A.  M.,  5:40  P.  M.  and  6:30  P.  M.  From  St  Paul,  8:05  A.  M.,  3:30  P.  M.  and  4:30 
p.  M.  Conveyances  from  the  school  will  be  at  St  Anthony  Park  station  upon 
the  arrival  of  these  trains,  and  students  and  baggage  will  be  taken  to  the 
school  building  free  of  charge.  St  Anthony  Park  can  also  be  reached  by 
electric  street  car;  no  baggage  is  taken  on  these  cars.  At  Minneapolis  take 
an  interurban  car  at  the  Union  Depot,  go  to  Lexington  avenue  and  take  a 
transfer  to  the  St.  Anthony  Park  line,  get  off  at  Raymond  avenue  and  go 
north.  When  on  the  interurban  line,  coming  from  Minneapolis,  do  not  get  off 
when  St  Anthony  Park  is  called  at  Cromwell  and  Raymond  avenues,  as 
these  points  are  two  miles  from  the  school,  but  go  on  to  Lexington  avenue 
as  directed,  and  there  wait  for  a  St.  Anthony  Park  car.  At  St  Paul  take  a 
St.  Anthony  Park  car  and  get  off  at  Raymond  avenue. 

DAILY  PROGRAM. 


8—8:50 
Lectures. 

9—12 
Practice  Work. 

2—2:50. 

3-3:50. 

Cooking. 

Mo.  &  Th. 

ist  Div..  Mo.  &  Th. 
2d  Div..  Tu.  &  Fr. 
3d  Div.,  Wc.  &Sa. 

Dairying. 

Tu.  &  Fr. 

1st  Div.,  Tu.  &  Fr. 
2d   Div.,  We.  &  Sa. 
3d  Div..  Mo.  &  Th. 

• 

Sewing. 

We.  &  Sa. 

1st  Div.,  We.  &  Sa. 
2d   Div..  Mo.  &  Th. 
3d  Div.,  Tu.  &  Fr. 

Chemistry. 

Horticulture. 

Entomology.* 

English. 

Hygiene.f 

Mo.,  We.  &  Fr. 
Tu..  Th.  &  Sa. 

Mo.,  We.  &  Fr. 
Tu.,  Th.  &  Sa. 
Mo.,  We.  &  Fr. 

♦First  three  weeks  of  the  term. 
fLast  three  weeks  of  the  term. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
In  domestic  chemistry,  instruction  is  given  on  the  chemistry  and  economy 
of  foods,  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  for  household  purposes,  the  chemi- 
cal changes  that  take  place  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  Simple 
tests  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  foods  are  also  given.  Many 
other  topics,  as  the  chemistry  of  sewer  gases,  disinfectants,  soaps,  dyes,  etc., 
receive  due  attention.    Opportunity  will  be  given  for  some  laboratory  work. 

COOKING. 
Each  student  devotes  two  forenoons  a  week  to  cooking  and  other  house- 
hold subjects.  A  demonstration  lecture  is  followed  by  practice  work  in 
doing  the  cooking  discussed  and  shown  in  the  lecture.  Mainly  common 
foods  are  dealt  with.  Baking  bread,  boiling,  broiling  and  roasting  meats  are 
taught,  also  the  preparation  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Instruction  is  given 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  foods,  also  serving,  carving,  etc.        -, 

DAIRYING. 
Instruction  in  this  department  comprises: 

1.  A  course  of  lectures  on  home  dairying. 

2.  Practice  work  in  creaming  milk  by  the  gravity  and  centrifugal  pro- 
cesses, care  of  cream,  proper  temperature  and  condition  for  ripening  so  as 
to  secure  exhaustive  churning,  proper  temperature  and  condition  of  cream, 
when  ready  to  churn;  how  to  wash,  salt,  work  and  pack  butter  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  how  to  judge  butter. 

3.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  esi)ecially  adapted  to  home  dairying. 

4.  Practice  work  in  testing  cream,  milk,  wliey,  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk. 

ENGLISH. 

The  work  in  English  aims  to  secure  the  use  of  proper  words  and  correct 
forms  of  expression  in  conversation,  letter  writing,  and  more  extended  forms 
of  composition.  The  student  is  led  to  think,  to  analyze  and  define  this 
thought,  to  choose  words  that  will  accurately  express  it,  and  to  arrange  these 
words  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  the  forms  of  correspondence, 
and  the  elementary'  principles  of  rlietoric. 

This  analytic  method  naturally  leads  to  the  study  not  only  of  the  diction- 
ary, the  grammar,  and  the  rlietoric,  but  also  of  authors,  speakers,  periodicals, 
and  all  good  authorities  on  language. 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 
The  most  common  insects  of  the  house,  stable  and  garden  are  discussed, 
and  remedies  given  to  counteract  their  injuries,  and  to  prevent  losses.  The 
more  common  wild  animals  found  near  the  home  and  their  relation  to  our 
interests  are  also  considered,  as  well  as  the  action  of  some  small  organisms, 
as  bacteria  and  molds. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  lectures  in  horticulture  are  on  each  of  the  three  subjects,  small 
fruit  growing,  the  vegetable  garden,  lawn  and  house  plants.    These  lectures 
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are  supplemented  by  demonstrations   and    observations    in    the  gardens 
and  greenhouses  of  the  experiment  station. 

HYGIENE. 
Six  lectures  are  given  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  nutrition  and  tissue 
changes,  together  with  talks  on  home  hygiene. 

SEWING. 
The  work  in  sewing  will  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
desire  to  take  it.  Plain  sewing  is  doubtless  what  most,  if  not  all,  will  want; 
and  this  will  include  the  description  of  different  kinds  of  stiches  and  prac- 
tices in  seaming,  hemming,  mending,  and  the  cutting  and  making  of  plain 
clothing.  Dressmaking  may  be  taught  if  sufficient  numbers  who  are  able  to 
take  the  work  desire  it. 


The  Experiment  Station. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATION. 

The  Hon.  \Vm.  M.  Liggett,  Chairman. 

WiLLET  M.  Hays,  B.  S.  A.,  Vice  Chairman  and  Agriculiurist. 

Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S.,  Horticulturist. 

Otto  Lugger,  Ph.  D.,  Entomologist  and  Botanist. 

Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.,  Chemist, 

T.  L.  Haecker,  Dairy  Husbandry. 

M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  V.  M.,  Veterinarian. 

Thomas  Shaw,  Animal  Husbandry. 

J.  A.  Vye,  Secretary. 

Andrew  Boss,  Farm  Foreman. 

During  the  seven  years  since  the  experiment  station  was  organized  it  has 
gradually  grown  in  valuable  works.  The  farmers  of  the  state  now  give  evi- 
dence, by  their  desire  to  receive  its  reports  of  experiments  and  to  obtain  ad- 
vice from  its  officers,  that  they  have  learned  to  value  its  efforts.  The  sta- 
tion has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school  and  college  of  agriculture 
in  that  station  duties  and  opportunities  in  experiment  work  have  insured 
practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  technical 
farm  lines. 

During  the  year  1894  eight  regular  bulletins  and  two  press  bulletins  were 
published.  An  annual  report  was  also  issued  giving  the  contents  of  the 
eight  bulletins  and  some  other  matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the  station. 
Much  other  valuable  data  has  been  accumulated  which  will  be  published 
in  the  future.  The  bulletins  now  have  a  circulation  of  fifteen  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  copies  each. 

Press  bulletin  No.  i.    Wheat  "bunt"  or  smut  and  how  to  treat  it 

Press  bulletin  No.  2.    Cooperative  creameries. 
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Bulletin  No.  33,  describes  the  Russian  thistle,  points  out  the  danger  of 
allowing  this  new  weed  to  spread  throughout  the  state,  suggests  necessary 
legislation  and  discusses  the  methods  of  eradicating  the  pest. 

Bulletin  No.  34  is  a  report  of  experiments  and  chemical  analyses  showing 
the  development  of  red  clover  at  the  various  stages  of  its  growth.  The  bul- 
letin also  gives  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Russian  thistle,  showing  its 
food  value  and  its  draft  upon  the  soil. 

Bulletin  No.  35,  gives  the  remarkable  record  made  by  the  University 
dairy  herd  during  the  year  1893  and  discusses  the  form  of  the  dairy  cow  in 
relation  to  economy  of  production  of  milk  and  butter,  giving  many  facts  and 
pictorial  illustrations  of  aid  in  judging  cows  in  selecting  or  purchasing  them. 
The  cost  of  producing  butter  in  winter  is  reported  upon.  Experiments  are 
reported  comparing  prairie  hay  with  timothy  for  milch  cows.  A  report  is 
made  of  experiments  in  raising  dairy  bred  calves  on  skim  milk  with  supple- 
mentary foods.  In  an  article  on  cooperative  creameries  a  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  recommended  and  a  suitable  form  of  articles  of  agreement  and  by- 
laws for  a  creamery  association  are  given;  also,  plans  for  building  and 
equipping  creameries,  with  detailed  cost  of  each.  In  an  article  reporting  the 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sweet  curd  or  fancy  clieese,  is  treated  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese  with  some  facts  regard- 
ing Swiss  cheese. 

Bulletin  No.  36  gives  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  chemical  analyses  of 
forty-six  Minnesota  food  stuffs  and  explains  terms  used  in  tables  of  analyses 
of  foods.  The  number  of  pounds  of  nutrients  and  the  heat  units  which  may 
be  purchased  of  each  food,  for  one  dollar  at  ordinary  prices  per  bushel  or 
per  ton,  are  given.  The  factors  which  influence  the  growth  of  crops  are 
discussed.    An  experiment  is  reported  showing  the  digestibility  of  wheat. 

Bulletin  No.  37  treats  of  the  chinch-bug,  giving  its  life  history,  and 
describing  each  stage  of  its  development.  While  other  remedies  are  dis- 
cussed, the  prominent  part  of  the  bulletin  is  the  discussion  of  chinch  bug 
diseases,  and  the  methods  farmers  should  adopt  to  fight  the  insects  with 
disease  germs.    The  bulletin  is  amply  illustrated. 

Bulletin  No.  38  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  garden  cultivation  and  garden 
implements.  Besides  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  cultivation  many 
hand  and  horse  implements  are  illustrated  and  described. 

Bulletin  No.  39  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  varieties  of  pota- 
toes in  1893,  and  discusses  potato  scab  and  internal  brown  rot  of  potatoes. 
Tomato  variety  tests  are  reported,  also  experiments  in  training  tomato  vines. 
Variety  tests  of  strawberries  are  reported,  as  also  variety  tests  of  raspberries, 
and  cane  rust  of  raspberries  is  discussed.  Methods  of  treating  the  trimks  of 
apple  trees  to  prevent  sun  scald  are  compared. 

Bulletin  No.  40  gives  a  report  of  the  field  experiments  at  the  University 
farm  and  at  the  coteau  experiment  farm  for  the  year  1894.  The  subjects 
treated  are  as  follows:  grain  and  forage  crops— corn,  variety  tests,  silage  of 
dent,  flint,  sweet  and  southern  ensilage;  corn  compared  as  food  for  dairy 
cows,  improved  varieties,  corn  cultivation  and  cultivator  trials,  listing,  hill- 
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ing  and  pruning  the  roots  of  com;  wheat,  variety  tests,  varieties  chosen  for 
propagation,  varieties  originated  by  selection,  also  by  crossing  and  selecting; 
barley,  variety  tests;  flax,  variety  tests;  field  peas,  variety  tests;  millet,  var- 
iety tests;  succotash  of  wheat  and  oats  grown  together;  oats,  methods  of 
seeding,  rolling  to  prevent  lodging;  hay,  production  of  by  seeding  annual 
fodder  crops;  seeding,  implement  tests;  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax,  time  and 
depth  of  seeding;  field  management  and  rotation  of  crops;  smut  in  wheat, 
bluestone  sprinkling  and  dipping  methods  and  hot  water  treatment. 

The  annual  report  of  the  experiment  station  for  1894,  besides  the  report 
of  the  chairman,  gives  in  full  bulletins  No.  33  to  No.  40  inclusive,  published 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  financial  report,  a  general  statement  is 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  work  of 
the  station.  Progress  is  mentioned  in  the  introduction  or  formation  of  new 
varieties  of  grain  and  fruits  and  in  extending  the  field  and  horticultural  ex- 
periments to  a  few  other  experiment  farms.  Comprehensive  plans  are 
being  perfected  to  study  practical  field  management,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  chemical  control,  these  should  prove  very  valuable.  Work  in  sugar  beets 
and  other  saccharine  plants  has  been  prosecuted  and  some  more  work  is 
proposed.  The  increased  facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  for  the  dairy  and 
live  stock  divisions  are  mentioned.  Progress  is  reported  in  experiments 
with  bovine  tuberculosis  and  with  the  use  of  certain  remedies  for  internal 
and  surgical  treatment  of  horses.  The  serious  drouth  of  the  past  season  has 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  irrigation,  as  it  might  be  practiced 
in  Minnesota,  and  some  trials  will  be  made  on  field  and  horticultural  crops. 
The  University  farm  is  now  improved  into  a  most  beautiful  property,  and 
is  very  valuable  as  an  experiment  farm,  as  well  as  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  school  and  college. 


THE 

COLLEGE    OF    LAW 


The  College  of  Law.  i6i 


The    College    of   Law. 


FACULTY. 


Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Dean,  Department  oj  Contracts  and  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  (Judge  of  District  Court  for  Hennepin  County, 
Minn.),  Department  of  Corporations  and  International  Law. 

James  Paige,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.,  Department  of  Domestic  Relations,  Partnership  and 
Agency. 

Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Department  of  Torts  and  Criminal  Laiv. 

A.  C.  Hickman,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Department  of  Pleading  and  Practice. 

Hknry  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Department  of  Property. 

LECTURERS. 

George  B.  Young,  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  (Ex-Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minn.),  Conflict  of  Laiv s. 

Charles  .\.  Willard,  LL.  B.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Bailments. 

Hon.  James  O.  Pierce,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  (E.vjudjje  of  the  Circuit  Court  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.),  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

Hon.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Criminal  Procedure. 

Charles  W.  Bunn,  LL.  B..  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mortgages  and  Suretyship. 

Hon.  John  Day  Smith,  LL.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  American  Constitutional  Laze. 

Hon.  Hiram  F.  Stevens,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Lazv  of  Peal  Property. 

T.  Dwk.ht  Merwin,  a.  B..  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  La-v  of  Patents. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Cornish,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  (Ex-Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  Ramsey- 
County,  Minn.),  Insurance. 

Francis  B.  Tiffany,  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Criminal  Laiv. 

Herbert  R.  Spencer,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Admiralty  Laiv. 

A.  D.  Keyes,  Faribault,  Minn..  Minnesota  Practice. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  six  departments,  with  a  member 
3f  the  faculty  at  the  head  of  each,  who  has  the  special  charge  of  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  under  his  direction. 

I. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Dean,  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
contracts  and  equity  jurisprudence,  and  lectures  also  upon  special  subjects 
in  the  department  of  property. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  Hen- 
nepin County),  has^charge  of  the  department  of  corporations  and  interna- 
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tional  law,  and  also  lectures  upon  special  subjects  in  the  department  of 
pleading  and  practice. 

III. 

James  Paige,  LL.  M.,  has  charge  of  the  department  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, partnership  and  agency,  and  in  addition  thereto  conducts  the  classes 
in  text-book  work  in  real  property,  and  gives  special  attention  to  the  exten- 
sive system  of  quizzing  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  college. 

IV. 

Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  LL.  B.,  of  the  St  Paul  bar,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  torts  and  criminal  law,  and  lectures  also  before  the  senior 
class  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 

V. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Hickman,  LL.  B.,  of  the  St.  Paul  bar,  has  charge  of  the 
department  of  pleading  and  practice.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  college,  and  greater  attention  is  to  be  given 
it  in  the  future  than  even  in  the  past.  The  practice  in  the  Justice,  District 
and  Supreme  Courts  is  specially  emphasized. 

VI. 

Henry  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  the  Minneapolis  bar  is  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  property,  and  will  lecture  upon  various  branches  of  real 
estate. 

GRADUATE   COURSE. 

In  addition  to  the  six  departments  of  undergraduate  work  there  is  a  one 
year  course  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M.  For  further 
particulars  respecting  the  subjects  considered  in  this  department,  reference 
is  made  to  the  three  courses  of  study  hereinafter  set  forth. 

ORIGIN. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  charter  of  the  University  for  the  establish- 
ment, at  the  proper  time,  of  a  college  or  department  of  law;  and,  in  the 
early  part  of  1888,  the  regents,  believing  the  proper  time  had  come,  estab- 
lished the  college,  elected  a  dean,  and  provided  a  full  corps  of  lecturers. 

THE   BUILDING. 

The  college  opened  September  11,  1888,  and  its  rapid  growth  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  for  its  special  accommodation, 
which  was  finished,  furnished  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  college  in 
October,  1889.  The  building  was  designed  for  the  sole  use  of  this  depart- 
ment, was  completed  and  furnished  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  such  an 
institution.  It  is  constructed  of  red  brick  and  brown  sandstone,  and  located 
in  a  grove  of  native  trees  a  short  distance  from  the  main  University  build- 
ing.   Upon  the  first  floor  is  a  large  lecture  room,  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
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an  amphitheatre,  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs, 
arranged  with  special  reference  to  taking  notes  with  ease  and  convenience. 
Upon  the  same  floor  there  is  the  society  room,  devoted  to  the  literary  associ- 
ation of  the  college,  and  also  a  recitation  room  for  text-book  work.  Upon 
the  second  floor  there  is  a  large  library  room,  a  lecture  room  and  the  offices 
of  the  dean. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  in 
this  department.  If,  however,  the  person  applying  for  admission  intends  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  his  course,  he  must  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Graduates  of  universities  or  colleges,  and  students  who  have  graduated 
from  any  normal  school  or  State  high  school  of  Minnesota,  or  from  similar 
institution  of  equal  grade  in  other  states,  are  admitted  without  examination 
upon  presentation  of  their  diplomas. 

All  other  applicants  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  literary  course  of  the  college  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts,  except  the  foreign  languages;  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  English  composition,  including  English  grammar 
and  orthography,  English  and  American  history,  also  mathematics  and 
physiology. 

But  substantial  equivalents  may  be  substituted  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
a  business  education  and  experience  as  well  as  experience  in  teaching  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion. 

SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  the  college  at 
any  time  as  special  students  without  examination,  and  may  pursue  whatever 
subjects  they  desire,  provided  they  possess  such  knowledge  and  ability  as 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  enable  them  to  pursue  the  subjects  of 
law  with  profit  to  themselves.  And  all  such  students  will  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  upon  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject  pursued  by  them, 
stating  the  time  they  have  been  members  of  the  college  and  the  subjects  in 
which  they  have  passed  a  creditable  examination. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Should  any  person  desire  to  enter  the  middle  or  senior  class  for  a  degree 
he  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  must  have  had  the  required  pre- 
liminary examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year  or  years,  or 
their  equivalents,  but  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive  his  degree  who 
has  not  spent  one  full  year  in  this  department.  Attorneys  at  law,  however, 
who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  may  enter 
the  senior  class  without  examination  upon  presentation  of  their  certificates 
of  admission,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  degree  upon  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing at  the  final  examination  of  the  year. 
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Applicants  who  have  diplomas  entitling  them  to  admission  without 
examination,  should  present  them  to  the  registrar  of  the  University,  who, 
upon  the  payment  to  him  of  the  matriculation  fee  and  the  first  term's  tuition, 
will  register  them  as  students  of  the  college. 

Those  who  are  to  take  examinations  or  enter  as  special  students,  should 
present  themselves  to  the  dean  of  the  college  of  law,  who  will,  upon  proof 
of  their  qualification  for  admission,  refer  them  to  the  registrar,  where  they 
can  pay  the  matriculation  fee  and  the  first  term's  tuition,  and  receive  their 
cards  of  admission. 

TUITION. 

The  tuition,  payable  in  advance  by  all  students  in  the  undergraduate 
courses,  is  as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee,  $io. 

Tuition,  per  term,  payable  each  term  in  advance,  $15. 

Diploma  fee,  $10. 


FOUR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

I. 

THREE  YEARS'  DAY  COURSE. 

The  undergraduate  course,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  of 
nine  months  each,  comprises,  among  other  subjects,  the  following: 

FIRST  YEAR-JUNIOR. 

Contracts,  including  the  statute  of  frauds;   domestic  relations;    torts; 

agency;    commercial    paper;    real   property   (Blackstone —second  book); 

insolvency  law  (Minnesota);  partnership;   criminal  law  and  criminal  pro- 

"cedure. 

SECOND  YEAR-MIDDLE. 

Real  property  continued  (land,  estates,  titles);  personal  property,  includ- 
ing sales;  common  law  pleading;  insurance;  bailments;  corporations — 
private  and  public;  mortgages;  suretyship;  liens;  carriers. 

THIRD  YEAR-SENIOR. 

Wills  and  administration;  equity  jurisprudence;  trusts;  equity  pleading; 
code  pleading;  real  property  continued  (text-book);  evidence;  taxation; 
practice  in  United  States  courts;  justice  court  practice;  American  constitu- 
tional law;  medical  jurisprudence;  international  law;  admiralty  law. 

The  subjects  as  above  arranged  are  not  necessarily  taken  up  in  the  order 
they  are  mentioned,  but  the  topics  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years, 
respectively,  will  be  considered  during  those  years  in  the  order  named,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  such  rearrangement  as  may  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  students  and  the  convenience  of  the  lecturers  and  instructors. 
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II. 

THREE  YEARS'  EVENING  COURSE. 

To  accommcKiate  those  who  cannot  attend  the  lectures  during  the  day, 
there  is  offered  an  evening  course  comprising  the  same  subjects  as  those 
above  enumerated,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  of  nine  months 
each.  The  students  in  this  course  go  over  tlie  same  subjects  as  those  in  the 
tlay  department,  and  in  the  same  order,  except  the  senior  and  middle 
clas^  are  united,  and  the  work  of  those  two  years  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  demands  of  such  a  union. 

III. 

SPECIAL   COURSE. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  pursue  an  extended  course 
of  legal  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  but  desire  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  law  as  is  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  a  business  career,  there  is 
offered  a  special  course. 

This  course  extends  over  one  year,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  busi- 
ness men  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  evening. 

The  course  embraces  the  following  subjects:  contracts,  including  statute 
of  frauds;  agency;  commercial  paper;  partnership;  Minnesota  insolvency 
law;   liens;   bailments;   master  and  servant;   insurance;   sales. 

The  studies  in  this  course  may  be  varied  upon  consultation  with  the  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  other  subjects  in  {)lace  may  be  substituted  by  those 
whose  business  in  life,  or  whose  preferences  render  it  desirable. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

IV. 
GRADUATE  COURSE. 

IN  lURISPRUDENCK  AND  POLITICAL  SCILN'CE. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their  le^ral  studies 
further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate  years,  a  graduate 
course  of  one  year  is  offered. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  pursue  this  course,  as  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  wider  knowledge  of  certain  subjects,  which  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  undergraduate  course,  and  it  offers  other  subjects 
of  importance  not  considered  at  all  in  the  preceding  courses. 

The  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  this  department  are  as  follows: 

General  jurisprudence. 

Political  science. 

International  law. 

Constitutional  jurisprudence  and  history. 

Taxation. 
And  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  make  a  special  study  of  the 
subject  there  is  a  thorough  and  critical  course  of  lectures  upon  Minnesota 
practice. 
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This  subject,  Minnesota  practice,  is  designed  especially  to  famil 
those  who  are  to  follow  their  profession  in  Minnesota,  with  the  practi 
the  district  and  supreme  courts  of  this  State. 

Those  who  enter  this  course  as  candidates  for  the  degree  must  ha^ 
ready  received  the  dregree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  from  this  or  some  othe 
school.  Those  who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  work  prescribed  fo 
course,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  taken,  w 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  laws.  Any  person  who  possessi 
requisite  legal  learning  may,  however,  enter  this  course  as  a  special  sti 
and  pursue  any  or  all  of  the  studies  offered.  Tuition  in  this  course  ii 
per  term  or  $30  per  year  and  diploma  fee  of  $10. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  college  has  a  good  library  containing  those  English  and  Ame 
reports  most  frequently  cited,  digests,  dictionaries,  and  a  full  and  exct 
selection  of  standard  text-books.  To  this  collection  additions  are  1 
constantly  made. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  college  by  the  generous  action  c 
Bar  Association  of  Minneapolis  in  granting  to  the  students  the  free  i 
its  extensive  and  ample  library  located  in  Temple  Court.  It  contaii 
the  American  reports,  State  and  national,  and  also  the  English  text-1 
and  reports,  so  necessary  for  the  student  in  his  study  of  fundamental 
prudence. 

Besides  the  University  and  Bar  Association  libraries,  the  State  lit 
containing  everything  which  a  student  would  have  occasion  to  consi 
located  at  the  capitol,  in  St  Paul,  and  is  thus  within  easy  reach  o 
students. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  contains  about  forty  thoi 
bound  volumes  besides  many  thousand  volumes  of  pamphlets,  maga 
reports,  etc.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  periodicals  are  rec 
regularly  by  the  library,  not  inclusive  of  technical  magazines  and  i 
papers  in  English  and  other  languages. 

Besides  the  general  library  of  the  University,  there  are  several  s] 
libraries,  consisting  mainly  of  books  of  reference  and  current  perio< 
relating  to  technical  subjects  in  connection  with  the  several  departme 
engineering,  biology  and  botany.  These  libraries  are  open  during  the  • 
day,  and  the  University  library  is  open  also  in  the  evening. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  sessions  for  the  day  students  begin  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  thos 
the  evening  students  at  7:15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue  from  one  and  j 
to  two  hours. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  not  confined  to  either  lectures  or  recita 
but  such  a  combination  of  both  is  adopted  as  is  best  calculated  to  im 
the  student  and  secure  for  him  a  thorough,  accurate  and  comprehe 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  law.     And  in  addition  th 
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such  a  use  of  the  reports  is  made  as  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
leading  cases  upon  the  various  subjects  upon  which  he  receives  instruction. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION. 

Written  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  each  subject  during  the 
middle  and  junior  years,  and  no  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  any  of  his  studies  will  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  class. 

A  student  thus  failing,  however,  may  have  another  examination  during 
the  first  week  of  the  next  year  upon  those  subjects  wherein  he  failed,  and  if 
it  prove  satisfactory  he  shall  be  advanced  accordingly.  Such  student  may, 
however,  enter  the  advance  class  if  he  has  not  been  conditioned  in  more 
than  two  subjects  and  provided  he  makes  up  those  subjects  by  taking  them 
in  the  regular  classes  where  they  are  taught. 

STATE   AND  UNITED   STATES  COURTS. 

The  department  is  located  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  federal  and 
state  courts.  The  United  States  courts  are  in  session  in  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis during  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year.  The  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota,  the  district  courts  ot  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  counties,  and  the 
municipal  courts  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  open  and  in  session 
almost  constantly,  and  afford  all  the  opportunity  for  witnessing  the'  trial  of 
actual  cases  which  the  student  will  have  either  time  or  desire  to  improve. 

MOOT  COURT. 

A  moot  court  is  organized  the  third  term  of  junior  year.  As  fast  as  the 
student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  primary  rights  of  persons,  cases  are 
prepared  for  his  consideration,  whereby  he  may  apply  the  principles  of  law 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar. 

There  is  also  established  in  the  senior  year  a  system  of  moot  courts  cor- 
responding to  the  justice,  the  district  and  the  supreme  courts  of  Minnesota, 
wherein  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  practice  and  the  rules  of 
the  courts  respectively. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  practice 
as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  law,  and  to  this  end  the  subjects  of  pleading, 
evidence,  rules  of  practice  adopted  by  our  state  courts,  methods  of  securing 
provisional  remedies,  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  certiorari  and  others  of  frecjuent  use,  conveyancing,  drawing  con- 
tracts and  other  like  practices  which  comprise  the  daily  work  of  the  general 
practitioner,  will,  during  the  senior  year,  receive  special  and  careful  attention. 

Some  member  of  the  faculty  will  preside  over  each  of  these  courts,  as- 
sociating with  him  such  members  of  the  class  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
select.  Briefs  will  be  prepared  and  other  steps  taken  so  far  as  possible, 
which  practice  requires  in  the  actual  conduct  of  cases. 

THE   LECTURERS. 
All  the  lecturers  in  the  college  are  lawyers  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession.    They  come  to  the  class-room  direct  from  the  bar, 
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bringing  with  them  fresh  experiences  and  the  spirit  of  actual  contest  They 
all  possess  a  high  ideal  of  what  a  lawyer  should  be  and  do,  and  the  student 
who  enters  here  is  expected  to  come  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  his  legal  acquirements,  and  to  respond  in 
earnestness  and  fidelity  to  the  faithful  efforts  of  his  instructors  in  his  behalf. 

THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  students  of  the  college  have  joined  in  organizing  a  literary  society 
for  the  purpose  of  general  improvement  and  for  cultivation  in  the  practice 
of  extemporaneous  speaking.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  and  derive  great 
benefit  from  their  exercises. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  of  this  college  will  be  admitted  under  proper  regulations,  to  ex- 
ercises in  the  other  departments  or  colleges  of  the  University,  without  extra 
charge,  and  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  law  studies,  they  are 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  and  recita- 
tions in  the  other  departments.  Such  elections  should  be  made  only  after 
consultation  with  the  deap.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  as  being 
particularly  suitable:  international  law,  constitutional  history  and  political 
science. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  will  be  conferred  upon  all  students  who 
pursue  the  full  course  in  this  college  and  pass  an  approved  examination. 
The  degree  will  also  be  conferred  upon  those  who,  having  attended  another 
law  school  for  the  period  of  one  year,  shall  also  attend  for  one  year  in  this 
college  and  pass  a  like  examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE   BAR. 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  the  year  1891,  recognized  the  college  of 
law  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  following  enactment,  whereby 
students  graduating  therefrom  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  bar  without 
further  examination. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  state  and  to  punish 
persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

Section  x.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  shall  appoint  from  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Minnesota, 
learned  in  law,  one  person  from  each  congressional  district  now  or  hereafter  created,  to  con- 
stitute a  state  board  of  examiners  in  law. 

Sec.  2.    The  term  of  office  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows: 

Three  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  their  successors  shall  receive  their  appointment  in 
like  manner  for  terms  of  three  years  each;  but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  by  death  or 
otherwise,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  a  like  manner  a  person  to  serve  through  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  member  to  whose  place  he  is  appointed. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer;  shall  have  its 
headqaarters  at  the  Capitol  of  the  State;  shall  have  a  common  scil;  and  the  president  and 
secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths;  the  said  board  shall  at  least  three  times 
in  each  year  hold  public  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State,  which  examina- 
tions shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  in  such  place  in  this  State  as  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
direct,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  board  shall  deteriuiue;  the  said  board  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  its  proceedings,  and  also  a  record  of  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  shall  enroll  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  each  person  admitted  as  an 
attorney  at  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  report  the  result  of  all 
examinations  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  recommendations  as  to  said  board  shall  seem 
just,  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  after  considering  said  report  and  said  recommendations, 
enter  an  order  in  each  case  authorizing  or  directing  said  board  to  reject  such  applicant  or  to 
issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  admission  to  tlie  bar. 

Sfx.  5.  The  said  board  shall  receive  from  each  person  applying  for  examination  the 
sura  of  five  dollars  (55.00)  as  a  fee  therefor,  and  all  foes  received  by  said  board  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  said  board  and  applied  toward  the  expenses  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  respective  members  of  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  board  to  each  examiner  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  a  compensation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  (Sio.oo)  per  day  and  his 
actual  necessary  expenses  in  going  to,  holding  and  returning  from  any  such  examinations. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor at  law,  or  commence,  conduct  or  defend  any  action  or  proceeding  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
record  of  this  State,  in  which  he  is  not  a  party  concerned  citlier  by  using  or  subscribing  his 
own  or  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  unless  he  has  complied  with  and 
been  admitted  under  and  pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  shall 
prescribe;  provided  that  the  provisions  of  tiiis  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  persons 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  State  under  pre-existing  laws. 

Provided,  liH.KT  luv.  graduates  from  thk  Law  Dki-ak  1  mknt  of  the  Univer- 
sity OF  Minnesota  shall,  i'I'on  rktsKNTATioN  ok  ihhik  diploma  from  said  Uni- 
versity TO  THE  Supreme  Court,  or  any  Dimku  r  (^oiki   of  thl>.  State,  at  any 

TIME  WITHIN  two  (2)  YEARS  FROM  TIIK  DATF  OF  ^UCH  IHPLoMA.  m:  HNITTLED  TO  A 
CERTIFCATE  OF  AD.MISSION  TO  THE  BAR  WLlHol  T  ANY  EXAMINATION  OR  FEE  WHAT- 
EVER; AND  SUCH  COURT  SHALL  THEREl  I'oN  ENTER  AN  OU  DER  AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECT- 
ING THE  CLERK  OF  SAID  COURT  TO  ISSUE  TO  SUCH  (iRADL  ATE  A  (  I'RTIEKATE  OF  ADMIS- 
SION TO  THE  BAR,  UI'ON  PROOF  SATISI  ACToRV  TO  SAID  (..oURT  THAT  SU<:H  (iR.\DUATR  IS 
A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  (  IT17EN  AND  Rl-SIDENT  oE  THE  StATK  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA; THAT  HE  IS  TWENTY-ONE  (21 )  YEARS  ol"  A(.E.  OE  (;ooD  MORAL  CHARACTER, 
AND  UPON  HIS  SUBSCRIBING  SUCH  OATH  AS  IS  NoW  IKDVIDED  IJV  STATU  rii  FoR  PERSONS 
UPON  THEIR  ADMISSION   TO   THE   BAR. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  shall  appear  as  an  attorney  or  comiscllor  at  law  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  State  to  iiKiint.nin  or  (Klend  the  same,  except  in 
his  own  behalf  when  a  party  thereto,  unices  he  has  lueii  ;iiiniitt«.(l  to  the  bar  of  tiiis  State, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  lined  not 
less  than  fifty  ($So)  nor  more  than  one  hundn  d  dollars  ( <ioo).  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
respective  county  attorneys  in  this  State  to  proso<.ute  violations  of  this  act;  but  the  District 
Courts  of  this  State  shall  have  sole  original  jurisdiction  of  this  offense. 

Provided^  That  any  attorney  or  counsellor  rc-iding  in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories wherein  he  has  been  admitted  to  practice  l.iw,  and  who  .^hall  attend  any  term  of  the 
Supreme  or  District  Courts  of  this  State  for  the  purj^ose  of  trying  or  participating  in  the 
trial  or  proceedings  of  any  action  or  proceeding  therein  pending,  may  be  permitted  to  try  or 
participate  in  the  trial  or  proceedings  in  such  action  or  proceeding  without  being  subject  to 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  ninety-three  (93)  of  the  general  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  (1889)  and  sections  three(3),  four  (4)  and  eight  (S)  of  chapter  eighty-eight  (88)  of 


L^  ^         «./   W«  V^A*  *^-^  V^X^A*  k^        V*^^  •  •       ft   A.  A  K_^    ^.f  A.   V^    V««»%-«  Ak^vX^^'k.'k.r*-^'         *  ft«A         ^asxr  ^^^^«    V-«    ^^  AA 


In  addition  to  these,  should  any  uf  tlie  students  de: 
other  standard  works  upon  the  subjects  taught,  a  jud 
be  made  from  the  following  list,  and  the  faculty  wouk 
in  making  such  a  selection: 

Contracts— Parsons,  Anson.  Metcalf,  Pollock.  Bishop. 

Bailments— Schoiilcr,  Edwards,  Story. 

Sales— Benjamin,  Blackburn. 

Domestic  Relations— Schoulcr  or  Reeves  on  Domestic  Kelati( 
and  Wife;  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Bishop  on  Married 
Women;  Macdonnell  on  Master  and  Servant:  Simpson  on  Infants 

Corporations— Elliott,  .Anj^el  and  Ames,  Eield,  Morawit/  and 
rations;  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations;  Tliomijson  on  Liabili 
on  Corporations. 

Bills  and  Notes— Byles;  Chalmers;  Parsons;  Daniels  on  Nc; 
wards  on  Bills  and  Notes;  Bigelow's  Leadincr  Cases;  Ames"  I.eadi 

Torts — Cooley,  Bi^^elow,  Addison;  Wharton  on  NeijliRence. 

Evidence  (ireenleaf  on  I"".videtK:e;  Beat's  Principles  of  Kvidi 
Law  of  Evidence;  Wliarton  or  Starkie  on  E\  idence;  Ko^vers  on  E: 
Criminal  Evidence. 

Real  Property— Williams,  Wa>hl)urn.  'Fiedman.  Boone,  Wilja 

Partnership— Lindley,  Parsons,  Bates,  l\)llock. 

Wills  and  .Administration  ol  Estates -Redtield  on  Wills;  Jarn 
Talcott's  or  Bigelow's  edition);  Hawkins  on  Construction  ot  Wilh 
Hams  on  Executors. 

Common  Carriers— Hutchinson  on  Carriers;  Tliompson  on  Pa 
or  Pierce  on  Railways. 

Ecjuity— Pomeroy's  or  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence;  Snell' 
Equity. 

Criminal  Law— Harris,    Bisliop,  Wharton.    May,    Washlnirn, 
Criminal  Law;  Stephen's  History  of  the  Crimin;d  Liiw. 

Pleadinps— Gould,  Stephens,  Chitty,  Hurd,    Bliss   on   Code 
Pleading;  Pomeroy  on  Remedial  Rip:hts. 

Agency— Evans,  Story,  Wharton. 

Damages— Sutherland,  Sedgwick. 

Mortgages— Jones,  Thomas. 

Insurance— May  on  Insurance;  Wood  on  Eire  Insurance;   Blis 
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States;  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States;  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Uaited  States. 

Constitutional  and  State  Law— Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States;  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States;  Cooley's  Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law;  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Sedgwick  on  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Law;  Jame- 
son's Constitutional  Conventions;  Bishop's  Written  Law;  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Statutes;  Farrar's  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Steam's  Con- 
cordance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Jurisprudence— Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence;  -Austin's  Lectures  on  Jurispru- 
dence; Lorimer's  Principles  of  Jurisprudence;   Amos  on  the  Science  of  Law. 

International  Law— Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law;  Hall's  International 
Law;  Davis'  International  Law;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Roman  L^j¥— Morey's  Outlines  on  Roman  Law;  Haley's  Introduction  to  Roman  Law; 
Mackenzie's  Roman  Law;  Moyle's  Justinian;  Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Digest:  Muir- 
bead's  Roman  Law. 

EXPENSES. 

These  depend  largely  upon  the  tastes  and  haV)its  of  the  individual. 
Students  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  board  among  the  people  of  the  city. 
Good  board  can  be  obtained  for  $4  per  week.  Students  board  in  clubs  at 
less  expense. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  dean,  W.  S.  Pattee,  and  all  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  student  will  be  furnished  promptly.  The  dean  will 
be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  pursuing  a  course 
of  legal  study,  and  he  will  gladly  aid  any  student  in  selecting  the  proper 
hooks.  Letters  addressed  to  him  at  Minneai)olis,  Minnesota,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


THE 
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The    Department    of   Medicine. 


The  Department  of  Medicine  is  composed  of  the  following  colleges: 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 
The  colleges  are  distinct  in  the  government  of  their  internal  affairs. 
Students  from  all  of  the  colleges,  except  those  from  the  college  of  phar- 
macy, attend  work  in  common  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  histology  and  physi- 
ology. Students  of  the  college  of  pharmacy  attend  in  common,  with  the 
other  students  of  the  department,  only  the  work  in  chemistry.  A  special 
course  in  physiology  is  provided  fur  them. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Students  are  assigned  scats  in  the  order  of  their  matriculation.  The 
matriculation  fee  and  annual  dues  are  payable  in  advance;  the  laboratory 
fees  at  the  beginning  of  each  laboratory  course.  After  the  student  has  paid 
his  dues  to  the  registrar,  he  is  to  report  to  the  dean  of  the  college  which  he 
desires  to  enter,  for  classitication,  and  again  to  the  registrar  for  permanent 
enrollment.  Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  will  have 
all  of  their  fees,  except  the  matriculation  fee,  returned  to  them. 

THE   COLLEGE  YEAR. 

The  seventh  course  of  lectures  will  begin  October  8th,  1895,  ^"^  close 
the  first  Thursday  in  June,  1896. 

ADMLSSION. 

The  entrance  examination  begins  Tuesday,  October  8th,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.,  at  which  time  also,  all  students  submitting  credentials  should  present 
themselves. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  colleges  are  required  to  prove 
their  fitness  to  enter — 

I,    By  presenting  the  diploma  of  some  rccogrni/cd  college. 

Or,  2,  by  presenting  the  diploma  of  a  first-cla^s  high  sciiool,  or  the  advanced  course  of  a 
normal  school  of  Minnesota,  or  of  a  school  of  any  state  equal  in  rank  to  the  above-men- 
tioned classes  of  schools.  (It  is  provided,  however,  that  if  the  applicant  presenting  such 
diploma  has  not  pursued  Latin  he  will  be  required  to  complete  the  course  in  Medical 
and  Pharmaceutical  Latin  provided  by  the  department.) 
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Or,  3,  by  passing  a  written  examination  in  the  following: 

a.  English  composition— not  less  than  two  hundred  words  upon  some  subject  to  be  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  examination.  In  grading  this  composition,  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammatical  accuracy  and  the  command  of  the  English  language  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

b.  Latin— The  examination  will  test  the  applicant  in  the  following:  declension,  conjuga- 
tion, construction,  rules  for  agreement,  and  the  translation  of  easy  Latin  prose.  Jones 
First  Latin  Lessons  will  furnish  the  necessary  preparation. 

c.  Algebra— elementary. 

d.  Physics— as  much  as  is  contained  in  Avery's  or  Gage's  elementary  text-books. 
Students  who  intend  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  department  are 

urged  to  secure,  at  least,  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  before 
making  application  for  admission. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Properly  qualified  students  or  practitioners  may  be  admitted  to  any  of 
the  colleges  as  special  students  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars 
for  each  study  pursued  in  addition  to  the  usual  laboratory  fee.  Students 
who  take  work  as  specials  and  afterward  decide  to  take  the  full  course  will 
receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  completed. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DIDACTIC  WORK. 
All  the  didactic  courses  given  in  the  department  are  open  to  the  regular 
students  of  any  of  the  colleges,  who  wish  to  take  special  work,  without 
further  charge  for  instruction  and  examination.  Permission  to  carry  ad- 
ditional special  work  must  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  college  to  which 
the  student  belongs. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  medical  library  contains  about  twelve  hundred  carefully  selected 
volumes.  This  collection  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  general  reference 
work  for  the  students  of  the  entire  department.  Beside  these  facilities  the 
general  library  of  the  University  and  the  city  libraries  of  the  Twin  Cities 
are  open  to  all  students  of  this  department. 

LABORATORIES. 

Chemistry,  The  main  laboratory  occupies  the  west  end  of  the  laboratory 
building;  has  a  floor  space  of  about  fifteen  hundred  square  feet,  well  lighted 
on  both  sides.  On  each  side  of  a  central  aisle  are  working  tables  for  seventy- 
two  students,  which  number  can  work  at  one  time.  Each  working  place 
is  provided  with  three  cupboards,  so  that  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
students  work  in  three  divisions.  In  the  middle  of  the  aisle  are  hoods, 
providing  ample  room  for  operations  giving  off  offensive  odors.  Convenient 
to  the  hoods  and  desks  are  sinks  and  water.  .The  customary  reagent  bottles 
and  apparatus  are  provided  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four  students  in  the 
courses  of  general  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis  and  the  analysis  of  the 
urine. 
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The  chemical  lecture  room  is  situated  in  the  main  medical  building. 
The  lecture  room  itself  is  used  in  common  with  other  branches.  Separated 
from  it  by  a  rolling  curtain  is  the  lecture  table  and  preparation  room,  which 
is  well  supplied  with  the  usual  experimental  apparatus. 

Histology  and  Embryology,  This  laboratory  occupies  three  rooms  in 
the  east  end  of  the  laboratory  building,  (i)  The  general  laboratory  oc- 
cupies a  floor  space  of  about  eight  hundred  square  feet,  and  is  excellently 
lighted  by  large  windows  on  the  north  and  east  sides.  The  students'  work 
tables  are  of  oak  and  placed  immediately  beneath  the  windows.  The 
laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  Leitz  and  Bausch  and  Lomb  microscopes, 
Thoma,  Minot  freezing  and  other  microtomes,  water  baths,  incubators, 
special  forms  of  glassware,  apparatus  for  injection,  the  reconstruction  from 
sections  of  models  in  wax  and  other  materials,  and  for  other  special  methods 
of  research.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  his 
specimens  and  outfit  of  reagents,  etc.  (2)  A  special  research  laboratory 
and  preparation  room  about  sixteen  feet  square,  lighted  on  two  sides  and 
opening  into  the  general  laboratory.  It  is  well  ecjuipped  with  work  tables, 
apparatus  and  preserved  material  for  advanced  and  research  work.  (3) 
The  professor's  study  and  private  laboratory  is  about  fifteen  feet  square, 
well  lighted  and  equipped  including  a  large  and  comprehensive  library 
relating  to  histology,  embryology  and  bacteriology,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  collections  of  serial  sections  and  vertebrate  embryos  in 
the  country. 

Beneath  the  laboratory  is  a  large  basement  used  for  purposes  of  storage 
and  the  terrarium  and  aquarium  of  the  laboratory.  All  the  rooms  are  heated 
by  steam  and  supplied  with  water  and  gas. 

The  laboratory  of  bacteriology  consists  of  a  well  lighted  room,  sixteen 
feet  square,  equipped  with  thermostats,  steam  and  hot  air  sterilizers,  special 
glassware  and  other  apparatus  for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  the  various 
forms  of  bacteria.  Cultures  of  the  more  prominent  saprophytic  and  patho- 
genic forms  of  bacteria  are  maintained  in  the  laboratory,  thus  affording 
opportunities  for  advanced  and  research  work.  This  room  adjoins  the 
larger  general  laboratory  where  the  class  in  bacteriology  and  also  in  path- 
ology is  conducted. 

Physiology.  The  physiological  laboratory  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine occupies  rooms  upon  the  second  floor  of  the  medical  building  and 
adjoins  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  equipped  with  chemical  reagents,  glassware 
and  apparatus  for  special  studies,  and  for  the  preparation  of  material  for 
class  courses  in  physiological  chemistry;  these  courses  being  conducted  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  medical  department.  Microscopical  work 
in  physiological  chemistry  is  done  similarly  in  the  laboratory  of  histology. 

The  physiological  laboratory  is  also  furnished  with  a  line  of  instruments 
and  apparatus  for  demonstrations  in  practical  physiology,  including  vivi- 
section tools,  respiratory  machine,  moist  muscle  chambers,  Du  Bois-Ray- 
mond  Coil,  Ludwig's  kymograph,  spring  myograph,  frog  myograph,  Marey's 
cardeograph,  Burdon-Sanderson's  recording  stethometer.  Dudgeon's  sphy- 
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mograph,  batteries,  galvanometer,  rheostats,  etc  The  laboratory  is  easy  of 
access  to  the  main  amphitheatre  in  which  demonstrations  are  conducted. 
It  has  a  spacious  animal  room,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
fitted  with  frog  tanks,  animal  cages  and  enclosures  for  the  proper  care  of 
animals  used  in  laboratory  work. 

Pharmacy.  This  laboratory  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the  labora- 
tory building  of  the  medical  department,  and  is  thirty  feet  square,  well 
lighted  and  fitted  out  with  all  the  apparatus,  drugs  and  chemicals  necessary 
for  thorough  instruction  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics,  Students  of  the  department  have  free  access 
to  the  numerous  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  two  cities,  which  afford 
ample  facilities  for  clinical  instruction. 

FEES. 

The  general  fees  are  the  same  for  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  department, 

and  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  (payable  annually) |io 

Annual  dues 40 

Histological  laboratory 10 

Physiological  laboratory S 

Chemical  laboratory 10 

Diploma 10 

No  part  of  the  laboratory  fees  are  ever  returned,  and  if  at  any  time  they  should  become 
insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  material,  damage  by  breakage  and  waste,  an  additional  fee 
will  be  required  before  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  special  fees,  peculiar  to  each  college,  will  be  found  under  the  separate  statement  for 
the  several  colleges. 

If  a  student  is  forced  to  discontinue  work  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
for  sufficient  reasons,  his  lecture  fee  will  be  returned;  if  he  discontinues 
work  for  insufficient  reasons  the  fees  will  be  retained  and  credited,  pro  rata, 
on  any  succeeding  course  of  lectures. 

Laboratory  fees  will  not  be  returned,  except  in  case  of  discontinuance 
for  sufficient  reason,  before  the  student  has  been  assigned  a  place  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  imperative  that  the  students  enter  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  laboratories. 

ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  until  all  entrance 
work  is  complete.  They  are  required  to  attend  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
lectures  and  all  of  the  laboratory  work  to  be  admitted  to  final  examinations 
in  any  study  or  to  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  studies  of  any  year  of  the  graded  course 
will  be  conditioned  and  will  be  allowed  to  remove  any  didactic  condition  at 
the  opening  of  the  succeeding  year.  Upon  removing  these  didactic  condi- 
tions, or  a  majority  of  them,  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
the  next  year,  but  every  didactic  and  laboratory  condition  must  be  removed 
before  they  will  be  allowed  to  pass  any  final  examination  in  the  grade  they 
have  entered.    Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  elsewhere 
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YEARLY   EXPENSES. 
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Chemistry 10.00 

Total ?75  '>o 

SECOND  VKAK 

.Matriculation 5 10.00 

Annual  dues 40  00 

Physiology 5 .00 

Anatomical  laboratory 20. -x; 

Toxicology  and  urinalysis 10.00 

Total J'^c.cw 

THIRD   YEAR. 

M  atricolatioii %  10.00 

Annaal  does 40^00  i 

PatholoiT 
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Students  takiiii;  the  courses  in  medical  Latin  or  botany  will  l)e  charged 
a  fee  of  three  dollars  for  each  branch. 

The  fee  for  students  classified  as  "specials"  or  those  doing  "graduate" 
work  will  be  i>  15.00  for  each  full  subject  pursued,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
laboratory  fees.  Work  thus  completed  will  be  credited  in  case  the  student 
subsequently  pursues  the  regular  course. 

lenx;th  of  course. 

Hereafter  students  will  be  required  to  attend  four  courses  of  lectures  be- 
fore receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  graduates  of  colleges  granting  degrees  in 
science,  literature  and  arts,  that  are  recogiii/.ed  by  the  authorities  of  this 
University  as  providing  suitable  preparatory  courses  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  submitting  properly  authen- 
ticated credits  in  cliemistry  and  biology.  Such  students  may  complete  their 
course  in  three  years. 

Students  from  professional  schools  recognized  by  the  authorities  may  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  passing  an  examination  on  all  topics  be- 
low the  class  they  may  desire  to  enter. 

GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  graduation  and  for  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  Univer- 
sity upon  graduates  of  this  college,  must  possess  the  following  qualifications: 
(i)  They  must  be  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  they  must  be  of 
good  moral  character;  (3)  they  must  have  S[)ent  four  full  years  in  the  study 
of  medicine;  (4)  they  must  have  attended  four  full  courses  of  lectures,  the 
last  of  which,  at  least,  must  have  been  in  this  University,  and  the  three 
former  in  this  or  some  other  recognized  university  or  college  of  medicine, 
and  (5)  they  must  have  sustained  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  various 
branches  of  study,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  department. 

Matriculates  previous  to  January  ist,  1805,  ^^''^^  ^^c  permitted  to  apply  for 
a  degree  upon  attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures.  Such  students, 
however,  must  remain  in  continuous  attemlance  and  graduate  with  the 
classes  now  associated. 

DEGREES. 

The  degrees  doctor  of  medicine  ''cjim  laude^'  and  doctor  of  medicine  are 
conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  college. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  four  year's 
course  will  be  announced  in  the  calendar  for  1896.  The  curriculum  at  pres- 
ent in  force  for  advanced  students  remains  unchanged. 

The  freshman  work  in  the  four  years'  course  includes  the  following 

topics: 

Botany;  Anatomy;  Chemistry; 

Embryology  and  histology;  Physiology. 


.Anatomy: 
Physiology; 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Chemistry;  Bacteriology; 

Materia  medica;         Hygiene; 


Surgical  laboratory; 
Laboratory  work. 


SCHEDULE  OF  LECTURES  FOR  THE  FOUR  YEARS'  COURSE. 

FRESHMAN   YE.^R. 


Hour. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

9 

Anatomy. 

Histological 
Laboratory. 

Physiology. 

Physiology. 

10 

Anatomy. 

.\natomy. 

Histology. 

Anatomy. 

II 

Chemistry. 

Chemistry. 

Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

I 

Chemical  and  histo- 
logical laboratory. 

Chemical  and  histo- 
logical laboratories. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Medical 
Latin. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

BOTANY. 

A  course  in  botany  is  offered  students  in  the  freshman  year.  It  consists  of  lectures. 
recitations  and  a  course  in  microscopical  botany.  The  woric  will  be  otfcred  by  instructors 
connected  with  the  department  of  botany  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

HISTOLOGY   AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Each  student  will  receive  carefully  prepared 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  which  he  will  preserve 
Cor  permanent  use  and  from  which  drawings  will  be  made.  Didactic  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  embryology  will  also  be  given  in  connection  with  the  work  in  histology.  Practical 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  methotls  of  preserving  and  preparing  material  for  micro- 
scopic examination.  Special  facilities  are  olfered  for  advanced  work  .ind  original  research 
in  histology  and  embryology. 
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the  lower  animals.  During  the  second  year  the  students  receive  laboratory  instruction  in 
bandaging,  the  manufacture  of  surgical  dressings  and  the  use  of  surgical  apparatus.  The 
course  in  clinical  instruction  is  most  ample. 

Text-books— Warren,  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  Senn's  Principles  of  Surg- 
ery; Moulin's,  The  American  Text-book  of  Surgery,  and  Robert's  Modem  Surgery 

Collateral  reading— Agnew,  The  International  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery,  by  Ashurst. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  clinical  instruction.  Bedside  instruction  will^be  a  special  fea- 
ture in  the  clinical  course.  In  addition  to  the  regular  didactic  lectures  supplementary 
clinical  lectures  are  a  salient  feature  in  the  methods  ot  teaching. 

Text-books— Osier,  Hilton  Faggc. 

Collateral  reading— Flint,  Reynold's  System,  Loomis,  Niemoyer  and  Roberts. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

Lectures,  clinical  instruction  and  attendance  upon  operations.  The  opportunities  for 
practical  instruction  are  most  ample. 

Text-books— Thomas;  Garrigues  and  Byfords. 
Collateral  reading— Emmet;  Hart  and  Barbour. 

EYE  AND  EAR. 

Lectures,  clinical  instruction  and  recitations. 

Text-books— Noyes,  Nettleship  (eye),  Roosa  (ear)  and  Williams. 

Collateral  reading— J  uler,  Stellwag.  Soelbcrg  Wells  and  Politzer. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

Lectures  and  clinical  instruction.  Special  opportunities  will  be  offered  students  in  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  and  they  will  be  made  familiar  with  the  technique  of  electro-therapy. 

Text-books— Edinger's  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System;  Gray's  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases;  Gower's  Nervous  Diseases;  Bramwell  (cord);  International  System  of 
Electro-Therapeutics,  Bigelow;  Savage,  (insanity);  Mental  Medicine,  registered  English 
edition. 

Collateral  reading— Dictionary  of  Pyschological  Medicine,  Hack  Tuke;  Mental  Diseases, 
Clouston  and  Bevan-Lewis;  Handbook  of  Insanity,  Kirchhoff;  Ferricr's  Functions  of  the 
Brain  and  Cerebral  Localization;  Nervous  Diseases,  Strumpell,  Hirt,  Horsley  (The  Brain 
and  Spinal  Cord) ,  Ross. 

GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

Lectures  and  clinical  instruction. 

Text- books— Thompson's  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs. 

Collateral  reading— Van  Buren  and  Keyes  and  Bumstead  and  Taylor. 

DISE.ASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Lectures,  didactic  and  clinical  in  their  rharacter,  will  be  given  upon  this  branch. 
Text-books— J .  Lewis  Smith,  Eustace  Smith,  Meigs  and  Pepper,  and  Goodhart. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Lectures  and  clinical  instruction. 

Text-book— Hyde. 

Collateral  reading— Duhriiig,  Crocker  and  Fox. 

LARVNGOLOGV. 

Lectures  and  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope. 
Text-book— McKenzie. 
Collateral  reading— Bosworth. 
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PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Lectures,  section  exercises,  bedside  and  clinical  instruction. 
Text-books— Loomis,  Hudson,  Vierordt,  Musscr. 
Collateral  reading— Bramwcll  (heart);  Fox  (lungs). 

ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERV. 
Lectures  and  clinics. 
Text-books — Bradford,  Lovett  and  Young. 

HYGIENE. 
Lectures  and  recitations. 
Text-books — Coplin  and  Bevin;  Parks. 
Collateral  reading— Richardson's  Preventive  Medicine;  Buck's  Hygiene. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Lectures  and  recitations. 
Text-books— Reese,  Tidy. 

Collateral  reading— Allan  McLane  Hamilton;  R.  A.  Withaus,  Principles  of  Forensic 
Medicine  and  Toxicology;  Wharton  and  Stille. 

LABORATORY   AND   CLINICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  teaching  is  intended  to  be  a  salient  feature  of 
the  work.  The  student  is  taught  the  techriicjue  of  the  microscope  and  does 
practical  work  in  the  preparation  and  recognition  of  both  normal  and  dis- 
eased tissues  in  embryology;  in  bacteriology;  in  physiological  chemistry; 
in  inorganic  and  general  chemistry;  in  chemical  and  microscoi^ical  urinal- 
ysis and  in  anatomical  dissections.  Demonstrations  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  chemistry  accompany  the  didactic  teaching.  The  laboratories  are 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  didactic  professors. 

DISPENSARY   CLINICS. 

The  University  Free  Dispensary  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  med- 
ical college  building,  on  the  cami>us.  Its  service  is  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  student  as  well  as  several  other  dispensaries  located  in  the  two  cities. 
The  dispensary  staff  consists  of  the  faculty  and  carefully  chosen  assistants. 

HOSPITAL   CLINICS. 

Wednesday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  are  devoted  to  clinical  teaching. 
The  senior  and  junior  classes  alternate  weekly  between  the  two  cities  and 
are  afforded  the  advantages  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  hospitals. 

CITY    HOSPITAL. 

The  new  city  hospital  at  Minneapolis  is  completed  and  its  clinical 
advantages  utilized  for  teaching  purposes.  The  staff  is  largely  composed 
of  members  of  this  faculty. 

ST.   MARY'S    HOSPITAL. 

St.  Mary's  hospital  has  upon  its  regular  staff  four  members  of  this 
faculty.  Its  management  has  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  staff  to  make  the 
hospital  useful  to  medical  students  by  providing  an  amphitheatre  of  modern 
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cc^nsiruction,  in  which  seventy-five  spectators  can  be  accommodated.  The 
hospital  also  opens  its  wards  for  the  bedside  study  of  disease.  Surgical 
and  medical  clinics  are  often  held  here  upon  the  weekly  clinic  day. 

ST.  BARNABAS'  HOSPITAL. 

St.  Barnabas*  hospital  has  also  generously  equipped  an  amphitheatre 
within  which  classes  of  fifty  students  can  be  gathered.  Bedside  instruction 
is  given  freely  in  its  wards  to  the  students  of  this  college.  Clinics  are 
usually  conducted  in  this  amphitheatre  on  Saturdays. 

CITY   HOSPITAL,  ST.  PAUL. 

This  large  hospital  is  now  completed,  furnished  and  equipped  in  all  that 
goes  to  make  an  ideal  hospital.  It  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  is  not  excelled  in  completeness  of  arrangements  or  management 
by  any  hospital  in  the  country.  A  large  amphitheatre  has  been  constructed 
for  use  in  teaching  purposes.  A  majority  of  the  new  staff  are  members  of 
this  faculty.  About  two  thousand  patients  are  treated  here  yearly,  largely 
composed  of  acute  and  emergency  cases. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S   HOSPITAL,  ST.  PAUL. 

The  authorities  of  this  well  known  hosf)ital  have  generously  constructed 
an  amphitheatre  for  the  use  of  students  of  this  college.  The  service  is 
large,  having  upwards  of  one  hundred  beds.  Several  members  of  the 
faculty  are  represented  on  the  staff. 

ST.   LUKE'S   HOSPITAL 

Has  recently  been  completed  and  now  occupies  a  new  building,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  most  desirable  features  of  modem  hospital  architecture.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  hospital  structures  in  the  west.  It  is  furnished  with  an 
amphitheatre  for  the  benefit  of  students,  and  has  a  thoroughly  modern  oper- 
ating room. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Upwards  of  twenty  hospital  positions  are  open  to  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege. Most  of  these  positions  are  secured  through  competitive  examina- 
tions. The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  have  tendered 
the  position  of  hospital  steward  to  the  student  standing  highest  in  the  classes 
of  this  college.  The  position  pays  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  monthly, 
the  term  of  service  being  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Graduates  of  this  col- 
lege have  received  appointments  as  resident  physicians  in  several  insane 
asylums  in  this  and  adjoining  states.  A  few  appointments  are  awarded 
undergraduates  as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations. 

Notice — All  correspondence  relating  to  this  college  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Perry  H.  Millard,  Dean,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE   FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Alonzo  p.  Williamson,  LL.  H.,  M.  1).,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Ner- 
vous Diseases. 

William  E.  Leonard,  A.  B..  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  TheraPeuties. 

George  E.  Ricker,  A,  B.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. 

Robert  D.  Match  an,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Warren  S.  Briggs,  B,  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  and  Orthop.idic  Surgery. 

B.  Harvey  Ogden,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ol'stetrics. 

Eugene  L.  Mann,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  /)iseases  of  the  Heart  and  Respiratory 
Organs. 

David  A.  Stricklhr,  M.  I).,  Profess.jr  of  Ophthahnology  and  Otology. 

George  E.  Clark,  Ph.  B.,  >L  I).,  Professor  of  Phcory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Asa  S.  Wilcox,  ^L  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

Henry  H.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  I)..  Professor  of  Padology. 

Lincoln  E.  Penny,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Si-ni  and  Genito-l'rinary  Diseases. 

John  E.  Sawyer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Methodology  oj  Medicine. 

R.  R.  Rasmussen.  M.  D.  (Adjunct  in  char>?e),  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Instruction  in  the  followinfj  branches  is  rcccivctl  in  common  with  tJie  students  of  the 
other  colleges  in  the  department  of  medicine: 

George  A.  Hendricks.  M.S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  I)..  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Charles  J.  Bell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  IX.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Pli.  D.,  M.  D.,  Prfessor  of  Hygiene. 

Thomas  G.  Lee,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Bacteriology. 

J.  Clark  Stewart,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  I'athology. 

H.  L.  Staples,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Phiirmaceutical  Latin. 

Francis  Ramaley.  Instructor  in  Botany. 

The  faculty  in  presenting  its  eighth  annual  announcement  to  the  pro- 
fession, desire  to  emphasi/c  the  high  standard  of  its  improved  and  length- 
ened curriculum. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  the  course  of  study  has  been 
extended  to  four  years. 

All  students  before  matriculating  must  demonstrate  their  fitness  for  the 
study  of  medicine  by  evincing  their  possession  of  a  good  degree  of  i)relim- 
inary  education.  When  practicable,  students  are  requested  to  complete 
their  literary  or  scientific  college  course  before  connnencing  the  study  of 
medicine. 
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Graduates  of  colleges  granting  degrees  in  science,  literature  and  arts, 
that  are  recognized  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  as  providing  suita- 
ble preparatory  course  to  the  study  of  medicine,  will  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing;  provided  that  the  applicant  presents  properly  authen- 
ticated credits  in  chemistry  and  biology.  Such  students  may  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction,  and  receive  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  after  attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures  and  passing  the 
necessary  examinations.  Students  from  other  professional  schools,  in  like 
manner  recognized,  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  by  proving  their 
fitness,  by  passing  examinations  on  all  suli^'ects  taught  in  the  classes  below 
the  one  in  which  they  desire  to  enter. 

Students  who  matriculated  previous  to  January  ist,  1895,  will  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  upon  the  completion  of  three  courses  of 
lectures;  providing  they  remain  in  continuous  attendance, 

CLINICS. 
The  dispensary,  located  at  14 16  Washington  avenue  south,  occupies  an 
entire  building,  and  thus  increased  and  unusual  facilities  are  offered  the  stu- 
dents for  individual  examination  of  patients.  The  location  is  within  easy 
access  of  those  whose  means  compel  them  to  ask  dispensary  assistance,  and 
presents  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  all  forms  of  disease  usually  met 
in  practice.  Patients  present  themselves  in  large  numbers  daily,  more  than 
ten  thousand  prescriptions  being  made  during  the  past  year,  and  are 
assigned  to  particular  departments  according  to  the  nature  of  their  diseases. 
The  classes  are  so  divided  and  arranged  as  to  afford  every  student  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  various  maladies,  medical  and  surgical,  with  which  the 
clinic  abounds.  The  college  clinics  are  conducted  throughout  the  entire 
year.    Students  and  practitioners  are  invited  to  attend  them  at  all  times. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  organization  of  this  college  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  has  aimed  to  secure  the  united  efforts  of  the  homeopathic 
practitioners  of  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  broad  in  its  scope 
and  complete  in  its  teaching  corps.  During  the  year  just  closed  a  number 
of  extra  lectures  were  presented  to  the  students,  which  were  not  down  on 
the  schedule,  by  prominent  members  of  the  profession,  not  members  of  the 
teaching  faculty,  and  also  by  members  of  the  faculty.  In  future  years  it  is 
expected  to  make  this  a  prominent  feature.  The  subjects  thus  discussed  in- 
clude: The  philosophy  of  homeopathy,  heredity,  ethics,  diet,  optics,  life 
insurance  examination,  electricity,  emergencies,  and  others.  The  faculty 
are  under  obligation  for  such  assistance  to  Drs.  T.  J.  Gray,  Adele  S.  Hutch- 
ison, W.  H.  Leonard,  George  H.  Roberts  and  F.  M.  Gibson,  all  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  college  of  homeopathic  medicine  and  surgery  confidently  appeals 
to  the  profession  of  the  Northwest  to  second  its  efforts  to  educate  thoroughly 
those  students  who  wish  to  practice  homeopathy. 
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Every  practitioner  fully  appreciates  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  the  practical  study  of  disease.  The  young  physician  who  lias  depended 
upon  his  reading  and  attendance  upon  didactic  lectures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bed-side  or  clinical  study,  will  find  liimself  hampered  and  embarrassed  at 
almost  every  step  in  his  career.  Practical  points  in  practice  are  only  ac- 
quired by  slow  degrees,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's  welfare  or 
of  professional  reputation.  Hence  the  importance  of  attending  at  least  one 
course  of  lectures  in  a  large  city,  where  material  for  dissection  and  surgical 
demonstrations  is  fresh  and  abundant,  and  where  there  are  large  hospitals 
and  clinics  constantly  crowded  with  every  variety  of  disease  and  surgical 
injury.  The  difference  in  expense  is  but  trifling,  while  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  great  metropolis  is  incalculable.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are 
not  only  great  commercial  centers,  easily  reached  by  a  net-work  of  railroads 
extending  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  are  great  medical  centers  to  which 
the  diseased  and  maimed  come  in  search  of  relief,  thus  filling  the  many  hos- 
pitals with  choice  clinical  material  from  all  quarters  of  the  great  Northwest. 

These  advantages,  with  those  furnished  by  the  dispensaries  of  two  large 
cities,  will  give  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  si)ecial  study,  and  will  make 
practical  clinical  work  a  feature  of  the  college. 

Quizzes  of  the  nature  of  daily  recitations  will  be  given  by  each  professor 
upon  the  subject  of  the  previous  lecture. 

Senior  students  will  have  opportunity  to  attend  out-door  patients,  to 
assist  in  special  and  general  surgical  oi)erations,  and  to  attend  at  least  three 
obstetrical  cases  during  the  last  course  of  lectures. 

YEARLY   EXPENSE   ACCOUNT. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Matriculation  "^lo.oo 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Anatomical  laboratory 5.00 

Qualitative  analysis 10.00 

Histologry lo.o^ 

Botany 3.00      S78.00 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Matriculation ^10.00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Physiol  optical  laboratory 5.00 

Practical  anatomy 20.00 

Toxicology  and  urinalysis 10.00      j^Ss.oo 


THIRD   YEAR. 

Matriculation ^  10.00 

.Annual  dues 40.00 

Physiological  laboratory 5.00      S^s.oo 

FOURTH    YEAR. 

Matriculation <  10.00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Diploma 10.00      560.00 

Total <i278.oo 


Attendance  upon  at  least  four-hfths  of   the  lectures 
required  in  order  that  the  student  may  l)e  allowed  to  er 
ation,  or  to  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance.     Ten  p 
class  will  be  reconniiended  to  receive  the  de.Lrrec  iM.  D 
selection  will  be  based  upon  the  efliciency  of  the  work 
the  period  of  the  entire  course. 


COURSE   OF   INSTRUCTIO> 

The  extension  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  foi 
facult\»  to  jiresent  to  the  student  a  more  thorouij^h  and 
the  i)ractice  of  medicine  than  lias  heretofore  been  j)os5 
of  study  is  so  arram^ed  that  the  student  reaches  the  ]; 
])rofession  by  gradual  ste[)S  throu,L(h  theoretical  and 
There  are  also  offered  lectures  upon  subjects  which  h 
previous  years,  l)ecause  of  lack  of  time. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

History  and  iiicthodoloiiY  of  nie iiciiie. 

Medical  teriniiiology. 

Medical  botany. 

PJiysics  and  t'lcctricity. 

Inorganic  clioniistry  -lal'or.itory. 

Histoloft:y  and  eniliryoloviy— laboratory. 

•Anatomy— bones,  muscles  and  j<)ints. 

riiysiology. 

Homeopathic  pharmacy. 

Minor  surgery  and  bandaging. 

SIXOM)  Yi:.\R. 

Materia  medica — experimental. 

Organic  chemistry— toxicology  and  urinalysis. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

Practice  of  medicine,  Organon  and  institutes  of  medicine. 

Clinical  medicine. 

Obstetrics. 

Principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 

Diseases  of  women. 

Paedology. 

Ophthalmology  and  otology. 

Heart  and  respiratory  organs. 

Orthopedic  and  clinical  surgery. 

Clinics— medical  and  surgical. 

FOURTH   VK.\R. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

Practice  of  medicine. 

Clinical  medicine. 

Mental  and  nervous  diseases. 

Dermatology  and  gcnito-urinary  diseases. 

Obstetrics. 

Clinical  obstetrics. 

Principles  and  practice  of  surgery. 

Heart  and  respiratory  organs. 

Ophthalmology  and  otology. 

Medical  jurisprudence. 

Diseases  of  women— didactic  and  practical. 

Clinics— medical  and  surgical." 

M.ATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPF.UTICS. 

First  year  students  will  have  two  lectures  a  week  upon  pharmacology  ami  toxicology, 
and  physiological  materia  medica  of  a  few  leading  drugs  and  pass  an  examination  thereon 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  instruction  in  pharmacology,  kindly  furnished  for  several  years  past  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Babendrier,  will  be  repeated  until  further  notice.  The  remaining  years  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  chief  drugs  of  the  homeopathic  materia  medica,  classifii'd  according  to 
their  scientific  relations  in  the  natural  kingdoms,  and  their  practical  relations  in  applied 
medicine.  In  the  weekly  quiz  time  will  be  devoted  to  general  and  special  therapeutics  as 
allied  to  the  use  of  drugs. 

Text-books— Hughes'  Pharmaco-Dynaniics;  Farmington's  or  Cowpertliwait's  Materia 
Medica;  Hahnemann's  Organon. 

Reference  books— Allen's  Hand  Book;  Hcring's  Con<lcnscd  Dunham's  lectures. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis  consists  of  a  series  of  didactic  lectures, 
teaching  the  general  principles  upon  which  tliis  science  is  based,  with  illustrations  and 
demonstrations  upon  the  healthy  body;  this  is  followed  by  clinical  work,  showing  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles  in  diseased  conditions  at  the  dispensary  and  hospitals 
which  furnish  abundant  material  for  this  method  of  teaching.  C)nt.side  dispensary  work 
also  furnishes  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  with  cases  of  acute  disease  which  they 
treat  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  physical 
examination  and  diagnosis  the  special  aim  will  be  to  teach  and  to  demonstrate  the  practical 
application  of  homeopathic  principles  in  therapeutics. 

Text-books— Lilienthal's  Therapeutics;   Lippe's  Repertory;   Farrington's  Clinical  Ma 
tcria  Medica;  Vierordt's  Medical  Diagnosis;  Abram's  Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

A  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  on  general  surgery  will  be  given.  Surgical  pathol- 
ogy will  be  treated  in  a  concise  and  comprehensive  manner.  Surgical  operations  and 
methods  will  be  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  the  living  and  on  the  cadaver. 

Text-books— Helm uth,  Br^-ant,  Erichson.  Packard  and  Holmes. 

CLINICAL  SURGERY. 

The  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  homeopathic  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  will  be  taught 
practically.  Surgical  operations  will  be  performed  before  the  class.  There  will  be  two 
clinics  and  one  lecture  each  week  on  surgical  emergencies,  minor  surgery  and  orthopaedia. 

Text-books— Helm  uth,  Franklin;  Gilchrist's  Surgical  Therapeutics;  Ranney's  Surgical 
Diagnosis;  Moullin,  Gross,  Sayer,  Bradford  and  Lovett. 

Reference  books— International  Encyclopedia  of  Surgery. 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

A  systematic  course  of  lectures  upon  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  generative 
organs,  with  the  etiology,  symtomatology  and  treatment  of  their  diseases  will  be  given 
Abundant  supply  of  material  permits  clinical  and  bed-side  instruction  to  be  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  course. 

Text-books— Co wperth wait,  Ludlam. 

Reference  books— Thomas,  Emmet,  Shroeder. 

DISEASES  OF  HEART  AND  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 
(including  nose  and  larynx). 

This  course  will  be  delivered  to  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  didactic  lectures  to  show  the  logical  sequence  of  etiology,  pathology,  symptom- 
atology, diagnosis  and  treatment.  Clinical  instruction  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
will  be  given  by  the  chair  of  physical  diagnosis.  Prof.  Mann  will  hold  clinics  on  diseases  of 
the  nose,  pharynx  and  larynx,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  to  seniors  only. 

Text-books— Nose  and  Throat,  Ivins,  McBridc.    Reference — Burnette,  Bosworth. 

Text-books— Heart  and  Lungs,  Hudson,  Ingalls.  Reference,  Goodno,  Hale,  Amt, 
Pepper. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  chair  to  teach,  by  didactic  and  clinical  lectures,  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  eye  and  car,  method  of  examining  cases,  points  in  differential  diagnosis, 
pathology  and  general  principles  of  treatment  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

Instruction  in  these  branches  will  be  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Advanced  students 
will  be  expected  to  make  examinations  and  outline  treatment  in  suitable  cases. 

Text-book— Eye,  Norton.    Reference  book— Fuchs. 

Text-book— Ear,  Houghton.    Reference  book— Roosa. 

MENTAL  AND  NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  chair  to  qualify  the  student  to  detect  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
insanity  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  In  this  course  particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  history,  causes,  modes  of  development,  characteristic  symptoms,  pathological 
conditions  and  defining  terms  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  sanitary, 
moral  and  medical  treatment  will  be  portrayed  and  elucidated. 

Text-books— On  Insanity— Worcester,  Jahr,  Kirchhoff,  Clouston,  Blandford. 

Reference  book— Tuke's  Dictionary  Psycological  Medicine. 

Text-books— On  Nervous  Diseases— Hart,  Dana,  Omerod,  Herter,  Hirt,  Edlnger,  Struc- 
tural Central  Nervous  System. 

Reference  book — Gowers. 

Text-books— On  Electricity— Steavenson  and  Jones. 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  meilicine  will  be  delivered  to  students  of  the 
third  and  fourtli  year.  It  will  be  the  purpose  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
description,  course  and  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  the  method  of  treating  such  disease  in 
accordance  with  the  homeopathic  law  of  cure.  The  teachings  of  Hahnemann,  Hering,  Dun- 
ham, etc.,  will  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  presented  to  the  students,  as  will  frequerrt  illus- 
trations of  the  practical  application  of  such  principles  to  every  day  professional  life.  As  a 
part  of  such  drill  the  student  will  be  made  familiar  with  the  proper  method  of  "taking  a 
case''  and  the  use  of  the  repertory  in  selecting  the  "similar"  remedy. 

Text-books— Goodno's  Practice;  Raue's  Pathology;  .Arnt's  Practice;  Lippe's  Repertory; 
Pepper's  System  of  Medicine;  Bartholow's  or  0.-«ler*s  Practice;  Da  Costa's  Diagnosis. 

OBSTETRICS. 

It  is  sought  to  give  the  student  a  thoroughly  practical  course  of  instruction  in  this 
branch,  assigning  to  clinical  teaching  more  time  than  to  purely  didactic  work. 

Two  hours  each  week  arc  devoted  to  lectures  on  the  science  of  obstetrics — such  being 
illustrated  by  charts  and  drawings,  by  phantoms  and  pelvis,  wet  and  dry  preparations,  and 
by  demonstrations  of  fresh  specimens,  products  of  arrested  gestation,  normal  or  otherwise, 
as  such  may  be  procured.  It  would  be  highly  ai)preciated  by  the  students  and  by  the  col- 
lege, if  physicians  generally  wouhl  send  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  for  such  demonstration, 
interesting  specimens  as  they  are  met  in  general  practice.  It  is  aimed  to  give  a  scientific 
basis  of  facts  of  anatomy  of  physiolosT  -^nd  pathological  processes  of  forces,  active  and 
reactive;  the  mechanics  of  parturition,  etc..  in  or^ler  that  the  student  may  think  for  himself 
and  understandingly  deduce  and  apply  the  right  methods  to  cover  the  conditions  present- 
ing. 

The  art  of  obstetrics  is,  first,  the  capability  to  recogni/e  such  conditions,  and  second, 
the  skilful  application  of  measures,  operative  or  otherwise,  to  meet  such  conditions. 

The  seniors  will  be  given  operative  courses  on  the  phant«)m  and  infant  cadaver,  being 
thoroughly  drilled  in  diagnosing  positions,  applying  forceps,  turning,  etc.  Furthermore,  at 
the  dispensary  and  at  the  homes  of  applying  women,  students  are  trained  in  inspection, 
palpation  (as  diagnosing  position  of  child  by  abdominal  touch),  auscultation  (recognizing 
f(irtal  heart  sounds,  etc.),  bimanual  digital  examinations,  and  measuring  the  various  pelvic 
diameters,  etc.,  and  generally  at  every  opportunity  to  practice  tlie  eye  and  car  and  finger, 
in  seeing,  and  hearing  and  feeling. 

Such  examinations  are  made  during  the  various  months  of  gestation,  as  the  women 
may  apply — but  always,  when  possible,  before  term -and  they  are  repeated  as  often  as 
practicable.  Each  senior  will  attend,  at  least,  one  confinement,  at  which  the  professor 
always  endeavors  to  be  present,  that  instruction  and  profit  may  be  obtained  to  the  fullest 
extent.    The  material  promises  to  be  ample. 

Seniors  are  invited  to  many  operative  cases  of  a  private  practice,  an<l  in  charity  cases 
are  allowed  to  assist  and  operate,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  j)atient. 

If  material  can  be  secured,  which  is  probable,  operative  courses  on  the  cadaver  will  be 
given,  including  such  operations  as  perineal  and  cervical  lacerations,  symphyseotomy, 
cxsarian  section,  such  operations  being  carried  out  with  all  the  precisions  of  detail  and 
care  as  of  on  the  living. 

Text-books— Leavitt  (H),  Reynolds-Lusk. 

P.EDOLOGV. 

The  course  on  this  subject  will  consist  of  Km. turcs,  recitations  and  clinics.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  infant  feeding  and  hygiene.  ()ppf»rtunities  will  be  given  to  study 
at  the  bedside,  the  exanthcms  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract. 

Text-books— Ash  by  and  Wright. 

Reference  Books— Keating's  Cyclopedia  of  Diseases  of  Children;  Kassowitz,  Henock, 
Fisher,  Tookes. 
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SKIN  AND  GENITO-URINARY  DISEASES. 

This  subject  will  be  taught  by  didactic  lectures,  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  dispen- 
saries, particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  pure  homeopathy. 
Text-books— Kippay,  Bcrjeau,  Hyde,  Otis,  Keyes. 

HISTORY  AND  METHODOLOGY  OF  MEDICINE. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  first  year  students  on  the  history  and  meth- 
odology of  medicine,  and  dietetics.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  fully  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  history  of  medicine  and  the  methods  which  have  prevailed  at  various  peri- 
ods in  the  world's  history,  and  the  evolution  of  homeopathy.  This  chair  will  also  present 
a  course  on  dietetics,  and  careful  rules  will  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  in 
the  selection  of  food  for  the  sick  and  also  artificial  food  for  infants. 

Text-book— Dakc's  Therapeutic  Method. 

Reference  book— Renaurd's  History  of  Medicine. 

ANATOMY. 

The  course  in  anatomy  is  graded.  First  year  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  the 
lectures  given  in  anatomy;  they  are  given  a  separate  course  in  osteology,  syndesmology  and 
myology.  Examinations  are  held  on  these  subjects  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  lectures 
on  descriptive,  topographical  and  surgical  anatomy  are  attended  by  first  and  second  year 
students.  Second  year  students  recite  upon  these  lectures  and  receive  their  final  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  term.  Dissecting  is  regarded  as  advanced  work,  and  is  done  only 
in  the  second  year.  The  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  personal  direction  of  the  demonstrator.  The  laboratory  work  is 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations. 

Text-books— Grey,  nth  edition;  Quain:  loth  edition;  Holden's  Practical  Anatomy. 

Collateral  reading— Darling  and  Ranney;  Owen's  Skeleton  and  Teeth;  Hane's  Osteol- 
ogy of  Mammals. 

First  year— Lectures  and  recitations  in  osteology,  syndesmology  and  myology.  One 
course;  two  hours  per  week;  64  hours.  Also  attendance  upon  lectures  on  descriptive  topo- 
graphical and  surgical  anatomy  one  course  of  two  hours  per  week;  64  lectures. 

Second  Year— Lectures  and  recitations  in  descriptive  topographical  and  surgical  anat- 
omy.   One  course  of  64  lectures.    Laboratory  work;  dissection  of  whole  body. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Students  are  required  to  study  physiology,  both  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The 
course  is  partially  graded.  The  students  of  both  classes  will  hereafter  attend  the  saitic 
series  of  lectures  and  recitations,  but  special  teaching  in  advanced  physiology  will  be  given 
to  the  students  of  the  second  year.  The  classes  will  be  separately  examined  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  subject  will  be  taught  by  recitations  and  lectures  illustrated  by  practical 
demonstrations. 

Text-books— Foster  and  Yeo. 

Collateral  reading— Chapman  and  Landois  and  Sterling. 

CHEMISTRY. 

First  Year— Lectures  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Laboratory  —  general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis. 

Second  year— Lectures  on  medical  chemistry.  Elements  of  organic  chemistry,  toxicol- 
ogy and  urinalysis;  laboratory  work. 

Text-books  —  Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Tyson's  Examination  of  the  Urine; 
Reese's  Toxicology;  Taylor  on  Poisons. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 
Lectures. 

Text-books- Reese  and  Tidy. 

Collateral  reading— Taylor's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Whar- 
ton and  Stille. 
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HYGIENE. 
Lectures. 

Text-book— Parks. 

Collateral  reading— Richardson's  Preventative  Medicine;  Buck's  Hygiene. 

BOTANY. 

One  hour  in  each  week,  during  the  freshman  year,  will  he  devoted  to  this  important 
study.    The  course  will  consist  of  didactic  instruction  and  laboratory  work. 

PHYSICS. 

A  course  in  elementary,  which  will  include  electricity,  will  be  presented  to  the  fresh- 
man class. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  student  will  be  taught  to  mount  normal  tissues  and 
specimens  containing  bacteria.  The  course  of  normal  histology  and  bacteriology  will  cover 
a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  weeks.  If  possible,  the  student  should  provide  himself  with 
a  microscope. 

Text-books— Piersol's  Histology;  Quain's  Anntomy,  tenth  edition:  Schenk's  Bacteri- 
ology; Sternberg's  Bacteriology:  Fraenkcl's  Bacteriology. 

Collateral  reading— Cornil  and  Ranvier. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  work  in  the 
dead-house.  The  technique  of  the  autopsy  will  be  carefully  dwelt  upon,  so  that  each  student 
can  learn  to  make  a  correct  post-mortem  examination,  L)isc;«scd  processes  will  be  illustrated 
by  fresh  alcoholic  specimens,  that  theories  of  disease  may  be  as  much  matters  of  demon- 
stration as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

Text-book— Delaheld  and  Prudden,  Pathological  Histology. 

All  communications  pertaining  to  the  College  of  FIomeoi)athic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  A.  P.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  No. 
602  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE   FACULTY. 

Cykus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President, 

W.  Xavier  Sudduth,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Embryology^ 

Pathology  and  Oral  Surgery. 
Thomas  E.  Weeks,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Dental  Anatomy. 
Charles  M.  Bailey,  D.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Metallurgy  and 

Orthodontia. 
William  P.  Dickinson,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Professor 

of  Operative  Dentistry, 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Geo.  a.  Hendricks,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Charles  J.  Bell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Thomas  G.  Lee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology ,  Embryology  and  Bacteriology. 

Frederick  B.  Kremer,  D.  D.  S.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and 
Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

J.  Dudley  Jewett,  D.  D.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Ancesthesia  and  Chief  of  the  Anasthetic 
Clinic. 

Thomas  B.  Hartzell,  D.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy,  Physi- 
cal Diagnosis,  and  Assistant  in  Oral  Surgery  Clinic. 

Geo.  S.  Monson,  D.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Prosthetic  Technics  and  Orthodontia. 

Henry  L.  Staples,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

Oscar  A.  Weiss,  D.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Technics. 

Caroline  B.  Edgar,  D.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Clinic. 

Mary  V.  Hartzell,  D.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Clinic. 

James  M.  W^alls,  D.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Crown  Technics. 

Alfred  Owre,  D.  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Operative  Technics. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  department  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  offers  two 
distinct  progressive  courses  of  study  to  dental  students,  which  may  be  taken 
consecutively  or  separately  as  may  be  desired. 

The  first,  which  is  the  regular  course  in  the  college  of  dentistry,  covers 
three  terms,  of  eight  months  each,  in  three  separate  calendar  years.  Classes 
are  graded  as  first,  second  and  third  year.  Students  who  successfully  com- 
plete this  course  are  given  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  (doctoris  in  medicina 
dentaria),  which  entitles  them  to  come  before  the  State  board  of  dental 
examiners  for  a  license  to  practice  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota* 
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A  four  years'  course  is  also  offered  in  which  the  student  acquires  a  more 
comprehensive  medical  knowledge,  and  which  entitles  the  graduate  having 
an  average  standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  cum 
laude. 

The  central  idea  upon  which  this  institution  was  founded  is  that  dentistry 
is  a  branch  of  the  healing  art,  and  as  such  should  be  practiced  as  a  specialty 
in  medicine.  In  order  to  do  this  the  practitioner  must  possess  a  medical 
education,  and  the  curriculum  has  been  broadened  so  as  to  include  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  has  sub- 
stituted dentistry  for  its  other  specialties.  It  is  most  earnestly  advised  that 
all  students  who  can  spare  the  time  and  means  take  the  full  course  of  four 
years.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  a 
thorough  course  in  theory  is  required,  practical  work  is  not  neglected.  The 
technical  courses  are  very  complete  and  the  clinical  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

The  time  actually  to  be  spent  in  the  prosthetic  laboratory  and  infirmary 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  reach  an  aggregate  of  very  nearly  two  thousand 
hours,  divided  as  follows:  first  year,  five  hundred  sixty  hours;  second  year, 
six  hundred  hours,  and  third  year,  eight  hundred  hours.  Attendance  upon 
laboratory  work  and  infirmary  practice  is  compulsory,  a  daily  record  being 
kept  by  the  clerk,  and  one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  necessitates 
attendance  upon  all  laboratory  work.  Another  special  feature  of  this  insti- 
tution is  that  in  laboratory  work  and  infirmary  practice,  students  at  all 
times  operate  under  competent  instructors,  the  professors  themselves  serv- 
ing as  demonstrators,  and  every  stage  of  each  operation  receives  due  criti- 
cism and  marking.  Each  operation  is  a  recitation,  and  the  student  is  thus 
able  to  trace  his  progress  from  the  daily  record. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ANATOMY. 

First  year— IjiCtuTcs  and  recitations  in  osteologry,  syndcsmologry  and  myologry.  One 
course;  iyfo  hours  per  week;  64  hours.  Also  attendance  upon  lectures  on  descriptive,  topo- 
graphical and  surgical  anatomy,  one  course  of  two  hours  per  week;  64  lectures. 

Second  year^-The  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  covers  the  dissection  of  the  whole 
body  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  the  personal  direction  of 
the  demonstrator.  The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
Students  recite  upon  these  lectures  and  receive  their  final  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
term  on  the  didactic  work  and  also  upon  the  work  in  "practical"  anatomy  done  in  the 
lal>oratory. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Students  are  required  to  study  physiology,  both  in  the  second  and  third  years.  The 
course  is  partially  graded.  The  students  of  both  classes  will  attend  the  same  series  of  lee' 
turcs  and  recitations,  but  special  teaching  in  advanced  physiological  chemistry  will  be 
given  to  students  of  the  third  year.  The  classes  will  be  separately  examined  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  The  subject  will  be  taught  by  recitations  and  by  lectures  illustrated  by  practical 
demonstrations. 
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DENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Second  year— T\iQ  teachingr  in  this  department  will  beg^n  with  a  consideration  of  the  ter- 
minology belonging  to  the  subject,  followed  by  a  full  presentation  of  lesions  of  the  vascular 
system;  inflammation,  local  and  general;  the  causes  that  lead  to  the  decay  of  teeth  and  nature 
of  the  process;  the  food  and  other  habits  of  different  nations  in  relation  to  the  etiology  of 
decay,  also  pathological  dentition,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  pulpitis,  pulp  nodules,  secondary 
dentine,  periodontitis,  alveolar  abscess,  caries  of  the  jaw  and  necrosis,  dependent  upon  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  teeth.  The  lantern  will  be  used  frequently  in  illustrating  these 
lectures. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

First  j'^ar— Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work;  each  student  will  receive  care- 
fully prepared  specimens  illustrative  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  which 
he  will  preserve  for  permanent  use,  and  from  which  drawings  will  be  made.  Didactic  and 
practical  instruction  in  embryology  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  work  in  his- 
tology. Practical  instruction  also  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  preserving  and  preparing 
material  for  microscopic  examination. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Second  year— Ij^cinxes  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Laboratory— general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis. 

Third  j^^ar— Lectures  on  medical  chemistry  and  laboratory  instruction,  with  practical 
examination  of  the  urine  and  other  body  fluids  in  their  relation  to  disease,  and  as  aids  in 
diagnosis. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

First  j'^ar— Lectures,  practical  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory,  and  recitations.  A 
final  examination  will  be  given  in  materia  medica  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Second  year— In  the  course  in  dental  therapeutics,  instruction  will  be  imparted  by 
means  of  recitations  and  lectures,  giving  special  attention  to  the  first  named.  No  intelligent 
use  can  be  made  of  medicinal  or  remedial  agents  without  an  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry  and  diagnosis,  and  the 
studies  of  this  year  presupposes  such  knowledge  obtained  in  the  previous  courses.  The 
teaching,  therefore,  will  be  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  rightly  interpret 
the  therapeutical  indications  and  employ  the  appropriate  remedies.  Abundant  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  during  the  course  for  putting  into  actual  practice  in  the  infirmary,  under 
the  careful  guidance  of  the  professor  in  charge,  the  instructions  given  in  the  class-room. 
By  this  means  judiciousness  and  independence  in  the  choice  and  employment  of  remedies 
is  inculcated.  The  relation  of  systematic  treatment  to  dental  diseases  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered. 

Fourth  year— The  field  for  graduate  study  in  the  branch  of  dental  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics  is  a  peculiarly  fertile  and  inviting  one.  So  many  new  remedies  have  been 
recently  recommended  or  suggested,  and  it  remains  to  establish  or  disprove  as  far  as  possible 
the  claims  made  for  them.  This  will  be  done  both  by  exhaustive  studies  of  the  agents  them- 
selves and  by  their  use  in  actual  practice  in  the  clinic. 

Encouragement  and  assistance  will  be  given  in  prosecuting  original  researches,  with  a 
view  of  embodying  the  results  in  theses  upon  the  work  accomplished.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments will  also  be  performed  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  impurities  and  adulterations  and 
for  differentiating  between  drugs  of  similar  nature  or  appearance.  The  general  subjects  of 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  and  their  relation  to  dental  practice  will  be  discussed  in  detail, 
and  the  potency  or  relative  value  of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils,  as  well  as  the  various  other 
agents  used  under  this  head,  will  receive  special  attention. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Third yeat^The  subject  of  oral  surgery  will  be  taught  clinically  and  didactically.  The 
large  amount  of  clinical  material  presenting  at  the  infirmary,  furnishes  ample  opportunity  for 
practical  demonstration.  Students  are  required  to  take  charge  of  cases  and  carry  them 
through  under  the  advice  of  the  professor  in  charge.    The  didactic  lectures  will  include  a 
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full  consideration  of  all  the  surgical  lesions  of  the  oral  cavity  and  associate  parts,  including 
oral  tumors  and  the  reflex  neuroses  connected  with  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  fracture  of  the 
maxillae;  cleft  palate  and  hare  lip;  the  several  forms  of  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  including 
syphilis  and  tuberculosis;  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  jaws  from  constitutional  causes; 
adenoid  growths  and  nasal  polypi  in  their  relation  to  oral  surgery;  suppuration  of  the  an- 
trum; ulitis;  epulic  growths;  fungoid  pulp;  ranula;  exostosed  and  fused  teeth;  ankylosis 
and  dislocations;  implantations.    Obturators— interdental  and  other  forms  of  dental  splints. 

Fourth  year— ^csQXd\  short  courses  in  oral  surgery  will  be  given  during  the  year,  and 
the  time  v^ill  be  arranged  so  as  to  accommodate  practitioners  who  may  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities  for  graduate  study.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  sev- 
eral clinicians  connected  with  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city  to  give  special  clinics  to 
matriculates  in  this  course.  An  abundance  of  material  representing  all  the  different  forms 
of  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  associate  parts  is  daily  to  be  found  in  the  infirmary 
service,  which  will  be  assigned  to  students  for  treatment  under  direction  of  the  professor  of 
oral  surgery  and  his  assistant. 

Clinical  lectures  on  the  cases  presenting  will  be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  cases 
presenting,  cover:  alveolo-dental  abscesses;  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones; 
diseased  conditions  of  the  antrum;  pyorrhoea  alveolaris;  dislocations  and  ankylosis;  facial 
neuralgias;  tumors  of  the  mouth  and  associate  parts;  hare  lip;  cleft  palate;  implantation 
cases  and  fractures. 

HYGIENE. 

Third  year— In  the  study  of  hygiene,  personal  and  office,  the  latest  modern  appliances 
will  be  used.  The  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated  when  it  is  understood 
that  decay  of  the  teeth,  suppuration  of  the  pulp  and  other  tissues,  alveolar  abscess,  pyor- 
rhcca  alveolaris.  and  perhaps  other  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associate  parts  with 
which  dentists  have  to  deal,  are  the  direct  result  of  unhygienic  conditions  of  the  oral  cavity. 
Full  practical  instruction  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  suppuration  and  infection  in  gen- 
eral wll  be  provided.  The  student  will  be  made  conversant  with  the  modes  of  cultivating 
germs  and  the  manner  of  their  growth;  methods  of  disinfection  and  antisepsis  to  be  used  in 
the  oral  cavity.  The  care  of  instruments  and  the  danger  of  infection  by  their  use  when  not 
kept  in  an  aseptic  condition  will  be  fully  dwelt  upon. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

7V//W>^ar— Lectures  and  recitations,  illustrated  by  microscope;  preparations  and  cul- 
ture of  various  pathogenic  bacteria;  laboratory  exorcises  in  staining  and  diagnosing  patho- 
g^enic  bacteria;  opportunity  will  be  offered  in  the  laboratory  for  special  research  work. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Third  year— The  subject  of  physical  diagnosis  will  be  taught  didactically  and  practi- 
cally. The  course  will  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  anaisthesia  and  will  be  as 
complete  as  its  importance  demands. 

AN.1^:STHESIA. 

Third  year— Th\s  subject  will  be  taught  didactically  and  clinically;  the  technics  of 
anaesthetics,  both  general  and  local,  receiving  full  consideration.  Anaisthetics  are  adminis- 
tered in  the  clinic,  and  full  instruction  by  thoroughly  competent  assistants  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  examining  the  patients,  and  the  use  of  ether  and  gas  is  given.  The  members  of  the 
senior  class  are  permitted,  under  direction,  to  adtninister  them  and  extract  teeth  under 
these  agents. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  the  work  is  thoroughly  graded.  No  student  will  be  excused  from 
any  of  the  lectures,  technics  or  operations  of  the  course,  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  until 
he  has  demonstrated  his  proficiency.  The  operative  clinic  in  the  second  year  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  of  operative  dentistry  who  will  give  personal  instruction 
in  all  those  details  which  go  to  make  up  the  routine  of  every-day  office  practice,  including 
ererything  from  the  reception  of  the  patient,  through  the  minutiae  of  a  discriminating  diag- 
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nosis  to  the  preparation  and  filling  of  the  several  classes  of  cavities  in  the  teeth,  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  previously  mastered,  and  the  indications  for  each  case  in  hand,  with 
such  one  of  the  various  materials  used  for  the  purpose  as  is  most  suitable.  The  judgment 
of  the  student  will  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  reasons  for  any  course  determined  upon 
will  be  fully  explained.  The  management  of  children,  while  receiving  dental  ministrations, 
together  with  the  personal  relations  which  should  exist  between  patient  and  operator  will 
be  Inculcated  by  precept  and  practice. 

First  year— The  instruction  in  operative  dentistry  In  this  year  is  largely  composed  of 
technics.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  dental  anatomy,  human  and  com- 
parative, in  which  the  definition,  terminology,  notation,  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
will  be  fully  considered,  also  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  characteristics  of  sections, 
including  the  study  of  the  relation  of  enamel  to  dentine  and  of  the  pulp  canal.  Outline 
drawings  of  the  principal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  will  be  made. 

In  the  study  of  structural  anatomy,  teeth  from  each  side  of  the  maxillae  will  be  selected 
and  mounted  upon  wooden  blocks.  They  will  then  be  filed  down  until  the  pulp  chamber 
and  canals  are  exposed  and  a  careful  study  of  their  form  made.  Afterwards  silhouette  prints 
of  six  teeth  of  each  denomination,  superior  and  inferior,  in  different  aspects  will  be  made 
and  carefully  studied. 

The  didactic  instruction  will  be  in  nature  of  **chalk  talks"  and  recitations  from  Black's 
Dental  Anatomy.  The  standing  of  the  student  will  be  determined  by  marks  given  on  the 
cutting  of  sections,  printing  of  silhouettes,  drawings  and  recitations.  The  second  semester 
will  be  devoted  to  a  course  in  oi>crativc  technics.  The  teeth  selected  in  the  course  of  dental 
anatomy  will  be  mounted  in  a  special  articulator  and  studied  In  relation  to  classification, 
location  and  causes  of  cavity  formation  and  the  preparation  of  the  same  for  filling.  A  study 
of  the  various  filling  materials  and  their  insertion  in  the  cavities  already  prepared.  The 
various  means  of  mechanical  treatment  of  partially  or  wholly  exposed  pulps  by  protection 
or  capping  will  be  demonstrated,  also  canal  treatment,  in  which  methods  for  gaining 
entrance,  removal  of  pulps,  cleansing  and  filling  pulp  canals  will  be  fully  dwelt  upon.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  perform  these  operations  themselves  under  close  supervision  until 
they  have  fully  mastered  the  technique.  Daily  recitations  will  be  given  and  written  quizzes 
will  be  held  at  the  completion  of  each  division  of  a  topic.  The  completed  operations  will 
also  be  handed  in,  and  the  student  will  receive  credit  for  the  skill  and  proficiency  shown 
during  the  course.  The  infirmary  is  kept  open  until  the  first  of  July,  each  year,  and  as 
many  students  as  can  are  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  skill  in 
practice. 

Second  j'^ar— Instruction  in  this  year  will  be  both  didactic  and  clinical.  In  addition  to 
the  work  in  the  infirmary,  lectures  will  be  given  and  recitations  held  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: deposits  and  their  removal;  extraction  of  teeth;  separation  of  teeth;  exclusion  of 
moisture;  mechanical  principles  of  force  and  resistance;  contour,  contact,  and  occlusion; 
reviews  upon  cavity  preparation  and  filling  materials.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  requisite 
markings  upon  lectures,  recitations,  technical  and  practical  operations  together  with  a  satis- 
factory written  examination  are  required  to  qualify  for  the  third  year. 

Third  yeat^-The  teaching  in  this  year  consists  largely  of  a  series  of  clinics,  by  a  corps 
of  special  instructors,  and  by  the  occupants  of  the  chair,  together  with  the  didactic  work,  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time,  to  perfect  the  subject.  The  different  forms  of 
pathological  lesions  that  pertain  to  daily  office  practice,  such  as  pulpitis  from  exposures, 
etc.,  pericementitis,  alveolar  abscess,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process,  pyorrhcea 
alveolaris,  suppuration  of  the  antrum.  The  several  forms  of  ulcerations,  stomatitis  and 
reflex  neurosis  will  be  treated  by  the  student,  who  will  carry  the  case  on  to  completion, 
including  the  restoration  of  the  teeth  to  usefulness  by  filling,  crowning  or  bridging,  as  the 
case  may  require.  All  operations  will  be  marked  and  the  record  so  made,  together  with  a 
written  examination  on  the  didactic  work,  will  form  the  final  test  in  this  branch. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

The  instruction  from  this  chair  is  both  didactic  and  practical.  In  the  technic  laboratory 
all  mechanical  work  is  carefully  taught,  including  the  filing,  tempering  and  polishing  of 
steel,  the  taking  of  impressions  in  both  plaster  and  modelling  composition,  pouring  models, 
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arranging  and  articulating  the  teeth,  following  the  Bonwill  law  in  all  cases,  vulcanizing  and 
finishing;  making  dies  and  swaging  metals,  constructing  regulating  appliances,  making 
crowns  and  bridges,  constructing  and  baking  continuous  gum  dentures,  etc.  The  materials 
for  this  work  are  furnished  by  the  University,  and  the  various  appliances  constructed  will 
be  the  property  of  the  student  at  the  close  of  his  college  course.  The  technic  course 
extends  through  the  three  years. 

First  year— The  work  of  the  first  year  will  be  confined  to  the  technic  laboratory,  only 
so  much  time  being  spent  in  lectures,  recitations,  etc.,  as  is  needed  to  explain  the  work  in 
hand. 

Second  and  third  years  -The  student  passes  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  will  be  giten 
opportunity  to  apply  to  practical  cases  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  technic  laboratory, 
and  from  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the  didactic  course. 

In  the  didactic  course,  by  a  scries  of  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations,  the 
mouth  and  associate  parts  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical 
clinician,  and  those  principles  which  must  govern  in  the  construction  and  application  of 
the  mechanical  appliances  clearly  stated. 

ORTHODONTIA. 

Second  year^-\ii  ihe  second  yc?iT  the  consideration  of  irregular  dentures  will  be  taken 
up.  A  thorough  course  of  technics  has  been  arranged  by  which  the  student  is  taught  how 
to  make  the  various  appliances  in  use,  so  that  he  will  be  able,  in  future  practice,  to  con- 
struct, with  tools  and  materials  at  hand  in  his  laboratory,  any  apparatus  he  may  need. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  etiology  of  the  subject,  and  the  several  systems  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

Third  year— An  ample  clinic  affords  the  senior  student  opportunity  for  practical 
experience. 

METALLURGY. 

Third  year— \  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  covering  the  metals  in  use  by  dentists 
in  their  practice,  and  dealing  with  their  characteristics,  reduction  and  refining,  will  be  given. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  subject  has  necessitated  givinor  it  a  separate  classifica- 
tion, and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  studies  in  the 
curriculum.  The  subject  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  technical  courses  and  practice  in  the 
infirmary. 

Second  year— The  student  will  be  required  to  construct  a  crown  of  each  approved  kind 
in  use,  and  one  bridge,  combining  in  itself  a  shell-crown,  a  Richmond-crown,  a  porcelain- 
faced  dummy,  a  metal-shell  dummy,  and  an  extension-bar  carrying  a  porcelain-faced  tooth. 
The  metals  used  in  the  technic  course  will  be  brass  or  bronze. 

Third  year— The  lectures  on  crown  and  bridge  work  will  comprehend  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  underlying  this  branch  of  dental  art.  The  various  instruments  and 
materials  employed  will  be  exhibited  and  their  application  fully  explained.  A  large  number 
of  casts  and  practical  cases  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

In  this  year  students  will  be  assigned  the  care  of  cases  presenting  in  the  infirmary,  and 
will  be  required  to  construct  under  direction  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  demonstrate 
their  knowledge  of  principles  and  technical  proficiency. 

Fourth  year— \nsixwci\ov\  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  treating  special  cases  by  use  of 
fixed  and  removable  bridges.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  making  of  bridges  with  re- 
movable porcelain  faces,  telescope  crowns,  jacket  crowns  for  peg  teeth,  also  porcelain 
bridge-work  and  inlays.  The  student  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  practical  work  in  this 
line  in  the  dispensary  service.  Special  attention  will  be  given  tlie  student  in  working  out 
his  own  ideas  in  this  line  of  dental  art. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Studies  and  Work 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Anatomv.  lectures 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 

* 
« 

* 

* 

Anatomy.  Dractical 

AnatomV.  dental 

PhvsioloflT?.  lectures 

Physiolomcal  laboratory 

* 

Patholoflry.  lectures 

Patholoffical  laboratory 

* 

Chemistry,  lectures 

* 

Chemical  laboratory 

Embryolofiry.  lectures 

HistolosT.  lectures 

Histolosical  laboratory 

Bacterioloflry.  lectures  and  laboratory 

* 

Materia  med  ca.  lectures  and  recitations 

Theraoeutics.  lectures  and  recitations 

Physical  diagnosis 

* 

Anaesthetics,  lectures 

« 

* 

Oral  sursrery.  lectures 

* 

« 

Hygiene 

• 

Onerative  technics 

Oberative  dentistry,  lectures 

* 

Operative  dentistry,  infirmary 

« 

Prosthetic  technics 

Prosthetic  dentistry,  lectures 

« 
* 

Prosthetic  dentistry,  clinical  lectures 

Orthodontia,technics 

« 

Orthodontia,  lectures 

« 

Orthodontia,  infirmary 

« 

Crown  and  t)ridge  teclinics 

Crown  and  bridge  clinics 

Metallurgy,  lectures  and  practical 

Continuous  gum  and  porcelain  work 

* 

Medical  Latm 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  text-books  will  be  required: 

First  jf^flr— Medical  dictionary,  Gould;  anatomy.  Gray;  dental  anatomy.  Black;  embry- 
ology, Quain;  histology.  Piersol;  materia  medica.  Bracken;  dental  therapeutics.  Gorgas; 
operative  technics.  Weeks. 

Second  j^^ar— Physiology,  Foster;  pathology,  Dclafield  and  Prudden;  chemistry,  Rem- 
sen;  operative  dentistry,  Taft;  prosthetic  dentistry,  Richardson;  orthodontia,  Guilford; 
crown  and  bridge  work,  Evans. 

Third  year— Oral  surgery,  Garrctson;  physical  diagnosis,  Loomis;  bacteriology,  Abbott; 
dental  metallurgy,  Essig. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

American  System  of  Dentistry;  Tomes'  Dental  Anatomy;  Miller's  Microorganisms  of 
the  Human  Mouth;  Farrar's  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth;  Talbot's  Irregularities  of  the 
Teeth;  Kingsley's  Oral  Deformities;  Brunton's  Materia  Medica. 


INSTRUMENTS,  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS. 

Students  will  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with  instruments,  tools  and  materials, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  tables.  The  first  installment  must  be  procured  before  seats 
can  be  assigned  in  the  technic  laboratories. 
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FIRST  YEAR-FIRST  SEMESTER. 

OPERATIVE. 

Twelve  excavators,  Nos.  4,  8,  15,  20,  26,  41,  74,  84,  97,  102, 192,  193;  2  chisels,  Nos.  4,  47; 
1  explorer,  No.  6;  2  Talbot  scalers,  Nos.  2,  3;  1  pin  vise  (screw  chuck);  i  broach  holder  (bone 
handle);  i  alcohol  lamp,  with  shield;  i  bundle  piano  wire;  i  jeweler's  saw  frame;  1  dozen 
saws  tor  same,  i  Arkansas  stone,  boxed;  3  canal  explorers,  fine;  *i  pair  scissors,  5  inch; 
•i  dummy  articulator;  *\  half-round  file,  6  inch  cut  1  (Grobet);  *!  file  cleaning  brush,  fine; 
•i  Excelsior  ink  pad;  *i  rubber  pad;  *i  printing  book;  *i  stick  sealing  wax;  *i  tooth  brush; 
•i  salt  mouth  bottle,  2  02.;  *2  sheets  sand  paper,  o,  00;  *i  yard  cotton  cloth. 

PROSTHETIC. 

One  note  book;  i  Lowell  hand  vice,  large;  i  bench  vise,  2  inch  jaws;  i  anvil,  on  base; 
I  bench  knife;  i  whetstone;  i  pair  nippers,  side  cutting;  i  plate  shears;  i  plaster  spatula; 
I  plaster  bowl,  medium;  i  wax  spatula;  6  excavator  blanks;  i  corundum  wheel,  No.  3  grit  D, 
mounted  on  chuck;  2  impression   trays.  No.  12  C,  No.  14  H;  }i  lb.  modelling  composition; 

1  star  flask  (brass);  1  pair  calipers;  1  warding  file,  4  inch;  i  vulcanite  file,  9  inch,  double 
end;  i  Kingsley  scraper.  No.  5;  i  composition  cone,  medium;  i  chisel  for  vulcanite;  3  brush 
wheels,  Nos.  27,  30,  65;  *i  Bonwill  articulator;  *i  metal  triangle;  *2  sheets  emery  cloth,  00,  i; 
•i  school  sponge;  i  box,  with  lock. 

FIRST  YEAR-SECOND  SEMESTER. 

OPER.ATIVE. 

Five  Darby-Perry  excavators,  Nos.  3,  9,  10,  17,  18;  2  Merriam  chisels,  Nos.  i,  2;  i  set  U.of 
M.  pluggers  (10  instruments);  2  pluggers  for  tin  (U.  of  M.);  2  socket  handles,  No.  2  (hand); 

2  socket  handles,  No.  4  (mallet);  i  mallet  (lead  filled);  4  burnishers,  Nos.  2,  5,  23,  33;  i  .Ar- 
rington  amalgam  carrier.  No.  4;  3  cement  spatulas,  Nos.  i,  2,  3;  1  Dunn  hand  matrix;  i  glass 
slab;  I  mortar  and  pestle  (small);  i  contouring  file  (double  end).  No.  113;  i  Smith  trimmer. 
No.  23:  I  Black  trimmer.  No.  10;  4  rubber  dam  clamps,  24,  25,  36,  37;  1  rubber  dam  clamp 
forceps  (Bowman- .Allen);  i  dozen  Swiss  broaches  (plain,  small);  i  dozen  broaches  (barbed, 
assorted);  i  Donaldson  nerve  bristle  (hooked);  i  iridium-platinum  nerve  broach;  i  Evans 
root  drier;  i  revolving  head  bur  holder;  i  dozen  cavity  burs  (S.  S.  W.),  Nos.  i,  2,  5,  34,  36,  46, 
So,  S6,  58.68,91,97;  3  Brewer  drills,  Nos.  185,  188,  190;  i  chip  blower  (plain);  i  pair  college 
foil  pliers;  i  knife  edge,  Arkansas  stone;  *i  spool  knitting  silk;  ♦rubber  tooth  forms;  students' 
case  for  instruments. 

PROSTHETIC. 

One  corundum  wheel.  No.  7,  grit  B.  K-inch  thick,  mounted;  i  asbestos  soldering  block;  i 
blow  pipe  (13  inch);  i  pair  solder  twco/ers;  1  borax  slate;  i  ounce  l)orax;  one  wood  or  liorn 
mallet;  i  riveting  hammer  C.  (S.  S.  \V.);  i  file,  half  round,  c,-iiich,  cut  4  (Grobet);  1  file,  fiat, 
S  inch,  cut  3  (Grobet);  i  plate  punch;  i  plate  nippers  (medium);  i  pair  pliers,  4J^-inch, 
round;  i  metal  scraper;  i  metal  burnisher;  4  lbs.  zinc  (S.  S.  \V.);  4  lbs.  lead;  i  box  emery 
powder;  i  stick  rouge;  10  plugger  blanks. 

SECOND  YEAR-FIRST  SEMESTER. 

OPERATIVE. 

One  dental  engine;  2  finishing  burs,  Nos.  219,  230;  i  burnisher  (G.  Smooth);  3  mandrels, 
Nos.  3or  303,  317;  I  screw  clamp  porte.  No.  307;  6  wood  points;  i  rubber  and  corundum  disk 
(concave);  2  hard  rubber  and  corundum  points;  2  corundum  points  (mounted),  Nos.  i,  11; 
I  stump  corundum,  >^  in.  (thin);  i  moutli  mirror,  3^  in.  (plain);  i  Lord  scaler  (thin);  2 
Harlan  scalers;  2  Dickinson  margin  trimmers;  i  lancet,  ebony  handle,  No.  i;  5  Royce  plug- 
gers, Nos.  I,  2,  3,  7,  8;  3  flexo  separating  files,  000,  o,  i;  i  water  syringe  (metal);  i  Elliott 
separator;  i  Kacber  saw  frame  (large);  i  doz.  saws  for  same  (double  edge);  1  doz.  nerve 
broaches,  barbed  (assorted);  2  root  canal  pluggers;  i  Peirce  trimmer.  No.  2;  2  Rhein  trim- 
mers, Nos.  31,  32;  I  rubber  dam  holder,  (MagiU's);  Yi  yard  rubber  dam;  i  box  paper  disks 
(tsfiorted);  i  box  finishing  strips;  i  oz.  spink;  *Va  lb.  absorbent  cotton;  *cotton  cloth  for 
napkins. 
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PROSTHETIC. 

One  draw  plate,  Joubert.  D;  i  screw  plate.  P.  &  M.,  30.B;  i  laboratory  and  ofGice  pliers; 
X  collar  pliers;  i  pkg.  Melotte's  moldine;  2  ingots  Melotte's  metal;  \%  lbs.  Babbitt  metal  (S. 
S.  W.):  *i  Morse  twist  drill;  *2  pkgs.  hair  pins;  *2  yards  chalk  line;  *i  pkg.  Stubb's  steel. 

^To  be  obtained  of  clerk  at  the  desk. 


GKNKRAI.  INFORMATION. 


For  statements  concerning  admission,  see  page  175;  enrollments,  page 
175;  advanced  standing,  page  178;  laboratories,  page  176;  libraries,  page 
176;  dates,  page  175. 

DIDACTIC  WORK. 

All  the  didactic  courses  given  in  the  department  are  open  to  the  regular 
students  of  any  of  the  colleges,  who  wish  to  take  special  work,  without 
further  charge  for  instruction  and  examination.  Permission  to  carry  addi- 
tional special  work  must  be  obtained  from  the  dean  of  the  college  to  which 

the  student  belongs. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  at  the  regular  examination  in  the  spring,  will 
be  allowed  an  examination  at  the  opening  of  the  next  winter's  session, 
except  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  graduation. 

Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  yefeir,  in  the  studies  of  that 
year,  for  advancement  to  the  next  grade. 

GRADUATION. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  medicine  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

(i)  They  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age;  (2)  of  good  moral 
character;  (3)  they  must  have  spent  three  full  years  in  the  study  of  dentistry, 
and  attended  three  full  courses  of  lectures,  of  which  at  least  the  last  must 
have  been  spent  in  this  college,  and  the  first  two  years  in  this  or  some  other 
recognized  college  of  dentistry;  (4)  they  must  have  sustained  satisfactory 
examinations  in  the  various  branches  of  study  required  for  graduation. 

COLLEGE  MUSEUM. 

Members  of  the  dental  profession,  and  others  interested,  are  invited  to 
contribute  pathological  specimens,  casts  of  malformations,  irregularities  of 
the  teeth,  models,  charts,  drawings,  etc.,  which  may  be  useful  as  illustrative 
matter  in  the  lecture  rooms. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  looking  to  the  organization  of  an 
association  of  the  graduates  of  this  college,  sometime  during  commence- 
ment week,  June  2d  to  6th,  1895. 
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STATEMENT  OF   FEES. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Matriculation 5io.oo 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Osteology 5.00 

Practical  anatomy 10.00 

Histology 10.00 

Operative  technics 10.00 

Prosthetic  technics 10.00      $95.00 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Matriculation %  10.00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Qualitative  analysis 10.00 

Operative  technics 10.00 

Prosthetic  technics 10.00      I80.00 

THIRD   YEAR 

Matriculation 5 10,00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Physiological  laboratory S-^^o 

Operative  technics 10.00 

Prosthetic  technics 10.00 

Diploma 10.00      $85.00 

Total  for  course $260.00 

Fees  for  the  fourth  year  the  same  as  for  tlio  third  year 85.00 

FEES   FOR  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

Matriculation  as  special  students $25.00 

Tuition  in  technical  course 10.00 

Each  study 15.00 
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The  College  of  Pharmacy. 


THE   FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  G.,  Dean;  Professorofthe  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phar- 
macy and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  X^.^  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Henry  M.  Br.\cken,  M.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Professor  of  Pharmacognosy. 

Charles  J.  Bell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  {General^  Medical  and  Analytical) . 

George  B.  Frankforter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  {Organic). 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Prof  essor  of  Chemistry  (Quantitative). 

Conway  MacMillan,  M.  A..  Professor  of  Botany. 

F.  Ramaley,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Thomas  G.  Lee,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

George  D.  Head,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

H.  L.  Staples,  A.  M.,  M.  J^.,  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Quizzmaster  and  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  organization  of  this  college  the  Board  of  Regents  has  aimed  to 
secure  the  coSperation  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  State.  The  character  of 
instruction  is  of  high  order  and  every  effort  is  made  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  profession  in  the  northwest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  course 
of  instruction  of  the  highest  grade.  The  college  is  located  on  the  University 
campus,  in  the  new  building,  and  is  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  department 
of  medicine,  but  is  distinct  in  the  government  of  its  affairs.  The  new  build- 
ings and  laboratories  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  best  in  this  country,  and 
their  equipment  is  adequate. 

The  work  of  the  college,  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages,  is  conducted 
in  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  exercises.  Students  will  find  their  time  so 
fully  occupied  that  no  time  for  service  in  drug  stores  will  be  found.  The 
work  is  of  a  nature  that  no  student  could  accomplish  it  in  the  short  term  of 
five  or  six  months.  Students  who  may  feel  unable  to  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently enough  to  complete  the  work  in  two  years  may  divide  the  work  in  a 
manner  to  complete  it  in  three  years.  Practicing  pharmacists,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  taking  certain  branches  of  study,  may  avail  themselves  of  any 
of  the  college  facilities,  but  their  studies  and  time  will  be  subject  to  regula- 
tion as  special  students. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Pharmacy— G^w^'nz/— Metrology;  nomenclature;  pharmaco-technology;  dispensing. 

Inorganic— ^on-mQiz\s\  metals;  gravimetric  analysis;  alkalimetry;  acidimctry 

pharmaceutics. 
Or^a/t/V— Organic  drugs;  assay;  pharmaceutics. 
Chemistry — /«ar^a«/V— General,  complete  through  non-metals  and  metals;   chemical  phi- 
losophy; pharmaceutical;  analytical;   qualitative;  quantitative  (volumetric 
and  gravimetric);  toxicological;  inorganic  poisons. 
Or^fi«/V— General,  elementary,  descriptive  and  experimental;  pharmaceutical, 
qualitative,  quantitative  (volumetric,  gravimetric);    toxicological;    organic 
poisons. 
Botany — Structural,  or  organography;  comparative  anatomy  and  embryologry;  histological. 

microscopical;  physiological;  systematic. 
Materia  Medica — /;/(?r^a;//V— Non-metals;  salts  of  metals;  new  remedies. 

Organic — Vegetable  drugs;  new  remedies. 
PHARM-ACOGNOSY—Org'aw/V— Descriptive;  microscopical. 
Physiology— //wy/;fl«— Elementary;  descriptive. 
Bacteriology— /t/rw<'«/drr>'— Descriptive;  practical. 
}\\THY.M\i\CS— Pharmaceutical— Chemical. 
Urinalysis— C(?w//<f/^— Chemical;  microscopical. 
Latin — Elementary— 'h\Qd\C7i\\  pharmaceutical. 
Hygiene— /.df^/wr/fj. 

Pharmacal  Jurisprude.nxe— Z-^-r/wrfJ^. 
Mineralogy— .£^/<'wr«/drr>'— Pharmaceutical. 
Yhmsics— Pharmaceutical— Chemical. 

The  courses  are  comprehensive  and  thorough,  especially  adapted  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  pharmacists.  In  the  majority  of  them  the  instruction  enters  into  minute  details,  and 
the  most  effective  modern  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  in  all.  including  laboratory 
work.    The  studies  are  graded  and  are  progressive  throughout. 

PHARMACY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Junior  Course  h^i^ns  with  preliminary  lectures  considering  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  pharmacy,  the  rank  which  pharmacy  occupies  among  other  professions,  phar- 
macy laws,  text-books,  and  works  of  reference.  The  pharmacopa-ia  and  dispensatories  re- 
ceive detailed  attention.  Measures  and  weights,  the  balance— its  construction  and  varieties, 
and  methods  of  weighing,  specific  gravity,  in  detail,  follow. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  dean.  The  time  of  in- 
struction is  so  arranged  that  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  the  lectures 
from  practical  work  immediately  following  and  relating  to  them,  thereby  fixing  facts  and 
scientific  principles  in  the  student's  mind  in  a  nianiu;r  that  does  not  depend  upon  his  capac- 
ity for  remembering  merely  stated  facts.  .\  student  can  better  remember  that  which  he  did 
than  that  which  he  heard. 

Among  the  practical  subjects  that  receive  attention,  arc  the  following:  drug  grinding 
and  powdering,  comminution,  contusion,  trituration,  clutriation,  levigation,  sifting  fineness 
of  powders  according  to  the  United  States  Pharrnacopaia. 

Collection  of  drugs,  drying,  curing,  cutting,  garbling,  etc. 

Heat — its  sources  and  uses  in  pharmacy,  its  determination,  latent  and  sensible  heat; 
thermometers — the  various  scales,  testing  and  comparing  thermometers,  combustion  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  in  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  stoves  and  burners;  application  of 
heat  in  drying  ovens;  steam,  hot-air  and  water  ovens;  drying  closets,  desiccators,  blow- 
pipes, crucibles;  baths  for  controlling  and  equalli/ing  heat;  water-salt-sand-oil-glycerine- 
parafine-hot-air-baths;  evaporation— spontaneous,  rapid,  slow,  in  vacuo;  ebullition — boil- 
ing-points, fusion;  sublimation,  calcination,  granulation,  dehydration,  torrcfection,  roasting, 
reduction,  oxidation,  carbonization,  deflagration,  ignition,  etc. 

Solutions — chemical,  pharmaceutical,  simple,  complex,  saturated;  circulatory  displace- 
ment. 
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Dialysis— construction  of  dialyser;  osmosis,  endosmosis,  exosmosis,  cnrstalloids  and 
colloids. 

Maceration— expression,  infusion,  decoction. 

Percolation— history,  theories,  various  methods,  forms  of  percolators,  exhaustion,  reper- 
colation,  continuous  percolation,  etc. 

Filtration— filtering  medii,  filtration  of  chemical  solutions,  oils,  syrups,  rapid  filtration, 
filtration  in  vacuo,  hot  filtration,  upward  filtration,  eolation. 

Decantation— the  syphon  and  its  uses;  gruiding-rods. 

Distillation— simple,  fractional,  destructive,  kinds  and  varieties  of  stills. 

Crystallization— water  of  crystallization,  deliquescence,  efflorescence. 

Granulation— methods  of  effecting,  etc. 

Precipitation— separating,  weighing,  drying  precipitate. 

Practical  pharmacy— the  preparation  of  pills,  solutions,  mixtures,  cachets,  ointments, 
plasters,  suppositories,  powders,  emulsions,  lozenges,  etc.  Arrangement  and  appliances  of 
dispensing  department. 

Inorganic,  U.  S.  P. 

Senior  course— TYiV^  course  begins  with  the  consideration  in  detail,  of  the  pharmacy, 
of  organic  drugs  principally,  though  the  inorganic  are  not  wholly  omitted.  It  embraces 
a  careful  study  of  every  important  galenical  preparation,  with  the  methods  of  preparation, 
physical  characteristics,  reactions,  impurities,  adulterations  and  sophistications,  etc. 

A  study  of  incompatibility  will  be  one  of  the  special  features  of  this  course;  it  will  be 
viewed  from  a  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  standpoint. 

Among  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  treated  of  are  the  following: 

Plant  exudations:  gums,  resins,  balsams,  gum-resins,  oleo-resins,  etc. 

Cellulin  and  its  various  products. 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood:  acetic  acid  series. 

Carbohydrates:  their  relationship  and  characteristics. 

Fermentation  products:  alcohols,  ethers,  chloroform,  nitrous  ether,  chloral,  spirituous 
liquors,  etc. 

Organic  acids:  the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  tartaric,  salicylic,  benzoic,  citric 
acid  and  others. 

Fixed  oils  and  fats:  their  preparation,  composition  and  purification:  various  methods  of 
examination;  chemical  properties  and  relations;  liquid  and  solid  fats. 

Waxes  and  animal  fats. 

Volatile  oilsr  their  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  composition;  adulter- 
ations and  their  detection;  botanical  and  chemical  classification. 

Alkaloids:  physical  and  chemical  properties;  the  various  methods  of  extraction  and 
identification;  classification,  alkaloidal  reagents,  etc. 

Glucosides:  difference  from  alkaloids;  full  consideration  of  properties  and  extraction. 

Animal  drugs  and  products:  all  the  animal  drugs  are  taken  up  in  detail. 

The  prescription:  The  study  of  the  prescription,  of  incompatibilities,  reactions,  solu- 
bility, etc.  New  remedies  will  be  studied,  and  an  exposition  of  their  chemistry  and  phar« 
macy  will  be  presented. 

The  laboratory  work  in  pharmacy  follows  each  lecture,  and  has  direct  reference  to 
the  subjects  treated  at  the  lecture.  The  preparation  of  the  official  standard  solutions 
is  fully  illustrated.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  fol- 
lowing metals  and  their  salts  and  preparations:  Sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  lithium, 
barium,  calcium,  zinc,  magnesium,  lead,  copper,  aluminum,  mercury,  silver,  arsenic  and 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  manganese,  gold,  platinum,  etc.  The  course  includes  a  thorough 
application  of  the  U.  S.  P.  tests  for  identity,  impurities,  and  strength  of  official  prepara- 
tions. Considerable  time  is  given  to  quantitative  work,  volumetric  and  gravimetric,  includ- 
ing analysis  of  nostrums,  butter,  alcoholic  liquors  and  proximate  organic  analysis  if  time 
permits. 

Text-books— U.  S.  P.,  U.  S.  D.,  Remington's  Pharmacy,  National  Dispensatory. 
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PHARMACOGNOSY. 

This  important  subject  is  taught  in  the  senior  year  and  is  taken  up  in  the  following 

order: 

-^ao/j— Sarsaparilla  (Mexican,  Para  and  Honduras),  senega,  saponaria,  gentiana,  fras- 

era.  taraxacum,  chicory,   pyrethrum,   inula,   lappa,  apocynum,  stillingia,   petroselinum, 

sumbul,  asclepias,  Phytolacca,  althxa.  belladonna,  bryonia,  calumba,  rheum,  glycyrrhiza 

(Spanish  and  Russian),  hydrangea,  methysticum,  ipecacuanha,  gillenia,  gelsemium,  pareira, 

ceanothus,  krameria. 

Rhizomes — Aspidium,  zingiber  (Jamaica,  East  Indian  and  African),  zedoaria,  galanga, 
curcuma  (Madras  and  Java),  calamus,  veratrum,  iris  versicolor,  cypripedium,  convallaria, 
polygonatum,  sanguinaria.  dioscorea,  geranium,  bistorta,  podophyllum.  Valeriana,  arnica, 
serpentaria,  spigelia,  hydrastis,  caulophyllum,  cimicifuga,  leptandra,  raenispermum,  ber- 
beris,  xanthorrhiza. 

Tubers  and  Bulbs— ]il2i'pz.,  aconitum,  colchicum,  arum,  scilla. 

Woods — Quassia,  haematoxylon,  santalum  rubrum  and  album. 

Bark — Cinchona  (Rubra  and  Flava);  magnolia,  liriodendron,  prunus  virginiana, 
viburnum  (of  root  and  stem),  hamamelis,  salix,  cornus,  berberus,  quercus,  granatum, 
frangula,  cascara  sagrada  (false  and  true),  quebracho,  cola,  juglans,  xanthoxylum,  mezer- 
eum,  gossypii  radix,  euonymus  (of  root  and  stem);  quillaia,  ulmus,  sassafras,  angustura, 
cascarilla,  cinnamomum  (Celon,  Saigon  and  cassia),  wintera. 

Herbs  and  FlowersSsmiomcdi,  caryophyllus,  lavandula,  sambucus,  calendula,  cartha- 
mus,  arnica,  matricaria,  anthemis,  pyrethri  flores  (Dalmatian  and  Persian),  braycra,  chon- 
drus,  cetraria,  fucus;  cannabis  indica,  Pulsatilla,  scoparius,  cupatorium,  crigeron,  grindelia, 
tanacetum,  artemisia,  absinthium,  lobelia,  mentha  piperita,  mcntha  viridis,  melissa,  major- 
anum,  origanum,  thymus,  serpyllum,  hedeoma,  marrubium,  cataria. 

Leaves  and  Z,^a/7tf/j— Rosmarinus,  boldus,  pilocarpus,  laurus,  myrcia,  eucalyptus,  che- 
quen,  uva-ursi,  senna  (Alexandria  and  India),  erythroxylon  (Bolivian  and  Truxillo),  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  digitalis,  rnatico,  salvia,  hamamelis,  tussilago,  castanea, 
criodictyon,  chimaphila,  gaultheria,  buchu  (long  and  short),  aconitum,  conium. 

/>»i/j— Juniper  us,  humulus,  piper  (longuni.  nigrum  and  album),  cubeba,  pimenta, 
rhamnus  catharticus,  cocculus,  rhus  glabra;  capsicum,  colocynth,  cassia  tistula,  chenopodium, 
xanthoxylum,  illicium,  cardamomum,  lappa,  grauati  fructus  cortex,  coriandrum;  conium, 
anisum,  ajowan,  petroselinum,  carum,  carota,  ftcniculum  (Roman  and  German),  cuminum, 
anethum. 

5^tf^j— Physostigma,  amygdalus  (dulcis  and  amara),  pepo,  diptcryx  (English  and 
Dutch),  theobroma,  cola,  abrus,  f«,enum  gnicum,  rapa,  sinapis  (alba  and  nigra);  nux 
vomica,  ignatia,  gynocardia,  delphinum,  ^taphisagria,  ricinus,  tiglium,  stramonium,  hyos- 
cyamus, papaver,  sabadilla,  colchicum,  cardainomuin,  granum  paradisi,  areca. 

Miscellaneous— GuAx?in7i,  lactucarium,    aloe  (Socotrina,  Barhadcnsis   and    Capcnsis), 

catechu,  gambir,  kino  (Malabar  and  Pallas)  saccliarum  lactis,  acacia,  tragacantha;  mastiche, 

sandaraca,  colophonium,  damar,  copal,  guaiacum,  draconis,  benzoinum,  caiubogia,  galbanum, 

'ammoniacum;    scammonium,  myrrha,  ergota  (Spanish   and  German),  sassafras  medulla, 

galla  (Allepo  and  Chinensis),  cantharis,  mylabhs.  kamala,  lupuliuum.lycopodium.  amylum. 

Text-book— U.  S.  P.;  Sayre's  Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

This  is  a  course  in  general  chemistry  given  in  the  department  of  medicine.  In  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  practical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  and 
relates  to  these.  This  system  is  one  which  gives  the  student  confidence  in  his  work  from 
the  beginning  and  the  better  enables  him  to  keep  step  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in- 
struction. 

The  course  is  graded  through  the  junior  and  senior  years,  with  tliree  lectures  and  two 
afternoons'  laboratory  work  weekly  during  the  entire  first  year  and  during  half  of  the  second 
year.  The  second  half  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  lecture  work  only,  the  laboratory 
work  concluding  in  the  first  half. 

Text-books— Rcmsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Wulling's  Chemistry;  Elliott's  Qualita- 
tive  Analysis. 
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QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  quantitative  analysis  extends  through  the  entire  senior  year.  It  is  graded 
and  begins  with  simple  gravimetric  determinations  of  certain  acids  and  metals,  followed  by 
determinations  of  several  ingredients,  of  the  same  compound,  and  by  complex  analysis. 
Volumetric  methods  are  next  learned  and  applied,  then  gravimetric  and  volumetric  are  em- 
ployed together.  Complete  analysis  of  water  is  included  in  this  course.  The  course  is 
didactic  and  practical  and  occupies  from  six  to  ten  hours  per  week.  The  work  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Text-books— Hartley's  Quantitative  Analysis;  Schimpf's  Volumetric  Analysis. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

This  course  begins  In  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year  and  extends  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  course  includes  both  descriptive  and  experimental  lecture  and 
laboratory  work.  Eight  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  organic  chem- 
istry of  pharmacy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  course  in  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical 

chemistry. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Inorganic  and  organic  pharmaceutical  chemistry  is  taught  in  both  the  first  and  second 
years.  As  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  curriculum  it  receives  attention  both  in  special 
lectures  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  principles  of  chemistry  acquired  in  the  other  course  in 
chemistry  are  here  applied  directly  to  pharmacy.  The  chemistry  necessary  to  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  pharmacopaeia  is  expounded  and  applied  in  this  course. 

Text-books— Wulling's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry;  U.  S.  P.;  Sadsler  &  Trimble's 
Pharm.  and  Med.  Chemistry. 

TOXICOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  study  of  this  subject  follows  the  course  in  general  chemistry  in  the  senior  year. 
This  course  includes  the  chemistry  of  organic  and  inorganic  poisons.  Toxicology  proper  is 
included  in  the  course  in  materia  medica. 

Text-books— Reese's  Toxicology;  Taylor  on  Poisons. 

BOTANY. 

This  course  in  botany  receives  the  careful  attention  which  is  due  to  a  subject  of  such 
importance  to  the  pharmacist.  It  is  a  junior  study  and  occupies  four  hours  weekly  of  the 
student's  time  throughout  the  collt^e  year.  The  course  is  a  thorough  one,  including  micro- 
scopy and  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  University  is  very  admirably  equipped  in  its  botanical  department.  The  latter  oc- 
cupies a  suite  of  rooms,  including  lecture  rooms,  herbarium  and  seminar  room,  students* 
general  laboratory,  physiological  laboratory,  special  laboratory,  dark  room  and  plant  house. 
The  herbarium  contains  over  ninety  thousand  specimens,  and  the  library  about  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  volumes  of  carefully  selected  works  in  all  lines  of  botanical  investigation. 
The  department  receives  regularly  about  sixty  special  botanical  periodicals. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

The  work  in  organic  and  inorganic  materia  medica,  which  includes  some  therapeutics 
and  toxicology,  extends  throughout  the  two  years,  and  occupies  two  hours  weekly.  It  is 
taught  by  lectures,  frequently  illustrated  with  specimens  belonging  to  the  collection  of  the 
college.  Pharmaco-dynamics,  including  the  study  of  the  antidotes  for  poisonous  drugs,  re- 
ceives detailed  attention  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  identity,  quality  and  character- 
istics of  drugs,  which  is  usually  included  in  materia  medica,  shares  fuller  attention  in  the 
course  in  pharmacognosy. 

Text-books— U.  S.  P.;  Maisch's  Materia  Medica;  U.  S.  D.,  and  National  Dispensatory; 
Bracken's  Materia  Medica. 

ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY. 
This  subject  is  taught  to  the  juniors  in  the  latter  part  of  the  jonior  year  in  a  special 
course  of  eighteen  lectures.    The  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  and  their  effect  upon  the  ays- 
tem  cannot  be  intelligently  carried  on  without  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  bacteriologry  is  given  to  the  seniors  in  the  second  half  of  the  college  year, 
and  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  illustrated  by  microscopic  preparations  and  culture 
of  Tarious  pathogenic  bacteria.  There  is  also  laboratory  exercise  in  staining  and  diagnosing 
pathogenic  bacteria.  Opportunity  will  be  afifordcd  in  the  laboratory  for  special  research 
work. 

Text-books— Schenclc's  Bacteriology;  Sternberg's  Bacteriology;  Frankel's  Bacteriology. 

MATHEM.ATICS. 

Students  in  this  college  will  receive  careful  drill  in  the  subject  of  pharmaceutical  mathe- 
matics during  the  two  years. 

URINALYSIS. 

This  course  comprehends  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  determinations  of  the  con- 
itituQQts  of  normal  and  pathological  urine,  and  a  microscopical  examination  of  urinary 
deposits.  Seniors  attend  this  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  instruction  is  given  partly 
in  the  chemical  and  partly  in  the  histological  laboratory. 

Text-book— Tyson's  Examination  of  the  Urino. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

.'\  course  of  from  six  to  tou  lectnres  is  provided  in  this  subject.     Ro(iuircd  of  seniors. 
Toxt-book— Parks. 

MEDICAL  AND  PH  AR.M  ACECTIC  \L  JCRISl'RCDENCE. 
A  course  in  this  is  provided  and  seniors  arc  required  to  attend. 

LATIN. 
A  special  course  is  provided  in  medical  and  pharniaccuticni  Latin,  which  all  students  are 
earnestly  advised  to  attend.  Latin  is  one  of  llie  entrance  requirements,  and  this  course  has 
been  introduced  especially  for  students  who  are  proficient  in  the  other  entrance  require- 
ments, but  not  in  Latin.  The  attendance  upon  the  lectures  is  ohilpatory  for  such,  and 
optional  for  those  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin.  The  latter  will 
profit  by  taking  this  course  as  it  is  specially  adapteii  to  pliarmaci^ti.  One  hour  weekly  is 
given  to  the  study  during  the  school  year. 

MINERALOGY. 
A  course  of  lectures  cmbraciug  the  minerals  and  ores  which  are   the  sources  of  the 
metals  and  salts  used  in  pharnjacy  is  provided. 

PHYSICS. 
Students  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  elementary  physics  before  entering  this  col- 
lege.    The   physics   involved   in   tho  various  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  processes,  are, 
however,  fully  elucidated   as   occasion   sugji^ests   or   requires,   and   considerable   attention 
is  given  the  subject  incidentally,  principally  in  the  pharmaccntical  laboratory, 

PHARMACY   LA\Y. 
Several  lectures  will  be  given  to  senior  students  on  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the  State. 

LIBRARY. 

The  students  of  this  collei^e  have  free  access  to  all  the  library  facilities 
of  the  University.  The  library  contains,  in  addition  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
volumes  of  a  technical  nature  the  more  ini[)ortant  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical periodicals. 

LENGTH   OF   COl'RSE. 

The  complete  course  extends  over  two  years,  of  eight  months  each. 
Students  may  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  the  course  in  three  years, 
without  additional  expense  to  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  three  years' 
course  may  be  required  of  students  in  this  college  in  the  near  future. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  regular  session, 
and  are  supplementary  to  the  written  recitations  and  quizzes  that  are  held 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  term,  and  with  them  form  the  basis  of  final 
determination  of  fitness  for  promotion  or  graduation.  Students  are  rated 
through  the  year,  and  all  students  who  have  a  standing  of  eighty  per  cent 
or  more,  in  some  of  the  branches,  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  final  ex- 
amination in  those  branches. 

DEGREE. 

This  college  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy,  Phm.  D.,  upon  its 

fifraduates. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   GRADUATION. 

Regular  attendance  at  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  exercises.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  permitted  to  present  themselves  for  final  examination 
unless  they  have  been  in  attendance  upon  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  required 
number  of  exercises. 

Every  person  upon  whom  the  degree  is  conferred  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  must  be  twenty-one  years  old;  must  have  attended  two  full 
lecture  and  laboratory  courses,  the  last  at  this  college,  and  must  have 
passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for  graduation. 
Drug  store  experience  is  not  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Those  who  fail  to  appear  for  examination  after  having  paid  their  diploma 
fee,  or  those  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  will  be  permitted  to  present 
themselves  at  any  subsequent  examination,  upon  paying  an  additional  fee 
of  five  dollars,  and  complying  with  all  other  requirements. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  use  crude  drugs  for  the  making  of  prepar- 
ations, provided  such  material  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college  as 
suitable  to  demonstrate  the  lesson  in  hand.  Finished  products  from  such 
material,  if  of  satisfactory  quality,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  student,  unless 
made  with  the  tax-free  alcohol  belonging  to  the  college. 

Students  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Special  students,  however,  may  enter  at  any  time;  they  will 
not  be  rated  in  their  work,  nor  will  they  be  examined  unless  they  make  a 
special  request  therefor.  All  the  facilities  for  work  in  the  University  are 
open  to  the  students  of  this  college,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean. 
When  a  student  has  elected  work  in  another  college  he  will  be  required  to 
complete  such  work.  Opportunity  is  afforded  to  do  advanced  work  in  all 
the  branches.    Text  books  may  be  obtained  after  coming  to  the  University. 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy — The  board  meets  at  the  college  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October  of  each  year. 

For  information  concerning  students*  societies,  scholarships.  University 
publications,  living  expenses,  etc.,  see  the  general  catalogue  of  thfe  Uni- 
versity. Address  all  communications  to  the  Dean,  F.  J.  Wulling,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS— 88. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF   PHILOSOPnY-23. 

Abbetmeyer,  Rev.  Charles,  B,  A.,  Northwestern  Univ.  East  Farmington,  Wis. 

English  Philology  and  Literature,  French  and  German. 
.\ngus,  William,  B.  A.,  ^qj.  Garfield. 

American  Public  Economy— Taxation.  History. 
—Avery,  Elizabeth  Huntington,  Af.  A.,  loiva  College.  Hampton,  Iowa. 

History— the  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 
Bean,  George  Samuel,  B.  A.,  Toronto  Univ.  Minneapolis. 

Berkey,  Charles  Peter,  B.  S.,  'q2;  M.  S.,  ^qj.  Farmington. 

Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Physics. 
—Blanchard,  Mary  Lizzie,  B.  L.,  '<sy.  Zumbrota. 

English  Philology  and  Literature,  German. 
Dever,  Charles  S.,  B.  L.,  LL.  B.  Minneapolis. 

International  Law,  Private  International  Law,  Political  Economy. 
Elftman.  Arthur  Hugo,  B.  L.,  ''gz;  M.  S.,  'a?.  Minneapolis. 

Lithological  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mineralogy. 
Ewing,  A.  L.,  B.  S.,  Cornell  Univ.  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Botany,  Geology. 
Platen,  Nils,  B.  A.,  'ft?.  Minneapolis. 

Romance  Languages,  Latin. 
Friedman,  Rabbi  Aaron,  German  Gymnasium,  B.  L.,  ^qj.  University 

of  Cincinnati.  Minneapolis. 

Philosophy,  History  of  Ethics. 
— Grifl5th,  Hannah  M.,  B.  A.,  Carlton,  ^go.  Minneapolis. 

English,  Gothic. 
Hadden,  Rev.  Archibald,  B.  D.,  Yale.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

History. 
Lhamon,  Rev.  W.  J.,  M.  A.,  Butler,  Minneapolis. 

Philosophy  of  History. 
Mann,  Eugene  L.,  B.  A.,  Hobart;  M.  D.  Hahnemann.  St.  Paul. 

History. 
Massey,  Freedom  Chester,  B,  A,  'qj-  Hamline. 

Norman  Dialect,  study  of  the  Romance  Languages  ami  their  de- 
velopment from  the  Latin.  English. 
Medlar.  Rev.  W.  H.,  B.  D.,  Yale.  Lake  City. 

Constitutional  History. 
— Sewall,  Hannah  Robie,  B.  A.  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Economics  and  Politics— the  Doctrine  of  Value. 
Sheldon,  Edmund  Perry,  B.  S.  Prospect  Park. 

Botany. 
Sadduth,  W.  Zavier,  M.  A.,  Illinois  Wesley  an  Univ.  Minneapolis. 

Zoology,  Botany.  Physiology,  Paleontology. 
Tuckey,  Edson  N.,  B.  A.  Hamline. 

Sociology,  History,  Philosophy. 


Iln^'grs,  John  (jallup,  Jr..  Li.  ./.,  q4.  Dod 

Political  Kconomy,  I'rencli.  Grcclc. 
liryant.  Julius  Clarence.  />'.  ./.  St.  1 

Latin.  History. 
Donaldson.  Krnest  J..  B.  A..  Carlton.  Sprii 

FctJaffogy,  Latin.  Greek.  Constitutional  History  of  Kngland. 
Iid(iui5t,  Joshua  .A.    B.  A.,  Aug^ustana.  .St.  I 

Litholog^ical  (icolo^y,  .Vniiual  Fhysiologv,  rditical  Hi!<tory  of  the 
United  States. 
—Glass.  Martha  Ruth.  Ufiivi'?  <:i!y  \f  \orfh  Dakota.  Mini 

Latin.  Greek.  History.  Knv,dish. 
(iryttcnholm.  .Sigurd,  Koyal  Lni: .  of  Xofiray.  Mini 

History. 
Hall,  Arthur  Dillwyn.  B.  A.,  llaverforJ  Colksc  Mini 

Latin.  Greek,  Psychology. 
Larson,  .Augustus  Theodc^re.  />.  ./..  '<?/.  .\le.\ 

English  Constitutional    Historv  and   .Xinericnn   H;-tor\ .  Greek, 
iPistory.  .Scicnci;  i)f  the  .State.  Iiitcrnatitnial  Law. 
—  Potter.  Friinc  .Murray,  />.  A.,  'ljj.  NLni 

Latin,  Greek.  ."Sanskrit.  Histurv. 
— Sanford,  Mrs.  .Alice  P.,  B.  A.,  I'assar.  M;ni 

History,  Political  Econoniy,  Latin. 
Tiiorstenscn,  Thorsten  K.,  .SV.  O'af  Collcs;c.  Han! 

Latin,  (ireek,  English,  Roman  Law. 
Turner,  William  liradford,  B.  .1.,  MacaUstcr.  Mini 

(ierman,  French,  Latin. 
Webster,  William  Franklin.  B.  A..,  'Sb.  Mini 

Latin.  French,  Greek,  Italian. 
Young,  diaries  Elon,  />.  .  /.,  "<;-'.  Brai 

History. 

CANDH^.VTES  FOR  THE  OEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCH 

Anderson,  .Alexander  Pierce.  //.  .V.,  'r;,/.  Red 

Plant  Mori)hology.  Bacteriology,  Organic  Chemistry. 

Carel,  Hubert  Charles.  B.  S.,  'os.  St.  P 

Chemistry,  Philosophy.  Bacteriology,  Geology. 

Green.  Frank  Evard.  />'.  S.  Brov 

General  Psychology.  History  of  Philoso])hy.  Economics. 
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Shepard,  Reuben  S.,  B.  S.  St.  Charles. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  German. 
Smith,  George  A.,  B.  S.  Minneapolis. 

Taxonomy  (in  Botany),  Animal  Biology,  Pedagogy. 
Strathem,  Fred  Paul,  B.  S.  Rich  Valley. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Lithological  Geology,  Metallurgy. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.\STER  OF  LITERATURE-6. 

—Anderson,  Martha  Scott,  B.  A.,  O/iio  Wesleyan  Univ.  Minneapolis. 

History,  English.  , 

Andrist,  Charles  Martin,  B.  L.  Minneapolis. 

French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  Italian. 
— Colgrove,  Maude  Comfort,  B.  L.  Minneapolis. 

History. 
— Comfort,  Sarah  Catharine,  B.  L.  Fergus  Falls, 

English,  German,  History. 
— Selover.  Edith  Phillips,  B.  L.  Wabasha. 

English,  History,  Philosophy. 
Simonton,  William  .\dair,  B.  /..  Sauk  Centre. 

The  Labor  Problem,  the  Money  Question,  English. 

CANDID.\TES  FOR  THE  DECJRKE  OF  CIVIL  ENGLNEER-j. 

Folwell,  Russell  Haywood.  />.  .S.,  M.  S.  Cornell.  Minneapolis. 

Structural  Engineering,  Masonry  and  Foundations,  (jrapliic  Statistics. 
Johnson,  Noah,  B.  C.  E.  Litchheld. 

Geodesy,  Structural  Iron  Work,  Hydraulic   and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering. Physics  as  pertaining  to  Geodesy. 
Loy,  George  J.,  B.  C.  E.  Spokane,  Wasli. 

Bridge  Engineering,  Water  Works  and  Sewerage,  Co-ordinate 
Geometry,  Calculus. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER-6. 

.\hara.  Edwin  Hugh.  B.  E.  E.  Minneapolis. 

Alternating  Currents. 
Burch,  Edward  Paris,  B.  E.  E.  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Alternating  Currents. 
Chalmers,  Charles  Henry,  //.  E.  E.  Minneapolis. 

Design  for  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  Alternating  Currents, 
Structural  Iron  Work. 
Gray,  William  Irving.  B.  E.  E.  Minneapolis. 

Electric  Lighting.  .Mternatini^  Currents,  Mathematics. 
Reidhead,  Frank  Erven,  //.  E.  E.  Minneapolis. 

Alternating  Currents. 
Springer,  Frank  Wesley.  />'.  /:.  E.  .\noka. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MINING  ENGINEER-2. 

Cutler,  Harry  C.  B.  Min.  E.  Red  Wing. 

Mining  and   Metallurgy  of  Gol<l,  Rapid   Methods  of   Analysis, 
Geoloifyof  Ore  Deposits. 
Christiansen,  Peter,  B.  S.,  '<^.  Minneapolis. 

OTHERS   DOING   GRADUATE   WORK-22. 

—Andrews,  Alice  E.,  B.  A.,  Carlton.  Hamline, 

History. 
—Andrews,  Hattie  Louise,  B.  A.,  'go.  Minneapolis. 

Pedagogy. 
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—Austin,  Mabel,  B.  S. 

Chemistry. 
—-Bates,  Lulu  M.,  B.  L. 

Drawing. 
—Clark,  Martha,  B.  Ph.,  Hamline. 

English. 
— Countryman,  Gratia  M.,  B,  S..  'Sfy. 

English. 
— Elwcll,  Mattic  L.,  B.  L. 

History. 
Firkins,  Oscar  W.,  B.  A.,  '84. 

English. 
— Gibbs,  Gertrude  Ethel.  B,  S. 

Logic,  Ethics. 
Johnson,  Elwin  Bird,  B.  S. 

English— American  Literature. 
— Leavitt,  Clara  Kezia,  B.  S. 

Animal  Biology. 
—Maes,  Emma,  B.  Z..,  '<Kr. 

French,  English. 
Nillson,  Victor  Alfred,  Higher  Latin  College,  Gothenburg. 

Working  toward  Ph.  D. 
-Page,  B.  A.,  Carlton,  ^gr. 

English. 
— Potter,  Jane  "B.,  B.  A.,  Michigan;  M.  A.,  ^04. 

English  Literature. 
— Robbins,  Edith  Anstis,  B.  S. 
— Sewall,  Margaret  Louise,  B.  A. 

History. 
Smith,  E.  Fay,  B.  L, 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Military  Science. 
— Squire,  Mrs.  Carry  Ranson,  B.  A.,  Hamline. 

History. 
— Southworth,  Mary  L.,  B.  L.,  Wellesley. 

History. 
Sumner,  Francis  Bertody,  B.  S. 

Animal  Biology,  Botany. 
—Wilkin,  Matilda  Jane  Campbell,  A/.  L. 

Gothic. 


Minneapolis. 

St.  Louis  Park. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Le  Sueur. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 
Robbinsdale. 

St.  Paul. 

Hamline. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


THE  COLLEGE   OF   SCIENCE,   LITERATURE  AND  THE 

ARTS— 722. 

SENIOR  CLASS-93. 


CLASSICAL 

Aspden,  Herbert  Henry,  Excelsior. 
Baldy,  Fred  Carroll.  St.  Paul. 
Browne,  Squire  Fred.  Minneapolis. 
Caldwell,  Alexander  Woods,  St.  Paul. 
Clark,  Leroy  Eaton,  Minneapolis. 
Clifford,  Elmer  L.,  Lake  City. 
Day,  Ernest,  Minneapolis. 
Elwell,  Talmage  Robert,  Minneapolis. 


SECTION— 27. 

Fowler,  Charles  Hitchcock,  Minneapolis. 
Godward,  VV^illiam  Alexander,  Elbow  Lake. 
Goodwin,  Godfrey  Gummer,  St.  Paul. 
Gray,  George  Annand,  Minneapolis. 
Greene,  Eugene  Kibby,  Brooklyn  Center. 
Helliwell,  Arthur  Llewellyn,  Minneapolis. 
Huhn,  Carl,  Minneapolis. 
—Jackson.  Katharine,  Minneapolis. 
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McWhortcr,  Lou  Noble,  Austin. 
Northrop.  Cyrus.  Jr..  Minneapolis. 
Peterson.  Erick  Anton,  Red  Wing. 
Rice,  David  Perry,  Rockland,  Mass. 
Rogers,  Clarence  Raymond,  Minneapolis. 
Steenson,  James,  Eden  Prairie. 

SCIENTIFIC 

.Allen,  Harr>'  Winslow,  Red  Wing. 

Buckley,  Daniel,  Farmington, 

— Chalmers,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hatch.  Minneapolis. 

Clark,  Howard  Shoemaker,  Vinton,  la. 

Cook,  Roy  Jay,  Minneapolis. 

— DeKay,  Cornelia,  Red  Wing. 

— Dutcher,  Kate  Ethel,  Austin. 

— Elspy,  Lila  Wood.  St,  Paul. 

—Fisher,  Elizabeth  May.  Minneapolis. 

Fowler,  Harry  A.,  Minneapolis. 

—Fox,  Henrietta  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 

Guilford,  Harry  Morrill,  Minneapolis. 

Hodgson,  John  Edward,  Hamline. 

— Holbrook,  Ann  Hcnshaw.  Minneapolis. 

Hoverstad.  Torger.  St.  Anthony  Park. 

— Kohler,  Elizabeth  Louii-e,  Hastings. 

— Lagerstrom,  Lydia  Thedora,  Minneapolis. 

LII  tRARY 

— .Vustin,  Isabella  McHugh,  Minneapolis. 
— Bedicnt,  Louise,  Kasson. 
Boraas,  Julius  J.,  Hader. 
— Bradford,  Bertha  Rose,  Minneapolis. 
— Brewer,  MaryTuttle,  Minneapolis. 
Campbell.  Walter  Henry,  Alexandria. 
— Case,  Mary  Maud,  St.  Peter. 
Dalrymplc,  William  Ferguson.  St.  i*nul. 
— Doherty,  Agnes  P21izabeth,  St.  Paul. 
— Doherty.  Mary  Helena.  St.  Paul. 
—Eaton,  Rose  Winnifred,  Wells. 
Ellithorpe.  Clarence.  Pelican  Rapids. 
— Felch.  Susie.  Elk  River. 
— Goodsill.  Mary  Isabel,  (Jrant  City,  Mo. 
—Hart,  Emma  Martin,  Spring  Valley. 
—Hayes.  Helen  Lyon,  .Minneapolis. 
— Hillraan,  .Ada  Belle,  Miiaieapolis. 


Teis"  ■'.  N'-'^  TliDma:^.  Wananiinjjo. 
Thwing,  W'illiam  Fuller.  Minneapolis. 
Trucsdell,  Lynn  George.  Owatonna. 
Wells,  Benjamin  Samuel.  Duluth. 
—Wright,  Blanche  Almeda,  Minneapolis. 


SECTION— 33. 

Lyon,  Willard  Crosby,  Fargo.  N.  D. 

Miller,  Clarence  Benjamin,  Pine  Island. 

Muriin,  .Arthur  M.,  Lidgervvood,  N.  D. 

Olscn,  Carl  Oscar  Ale.\ius,  Minneapolis. 

—Peterson,  Jonina  Rose,  Newark,  S,  D. 

— Peterson,  Joan  Thorunn,  Newark,  S.  D. 

Pope,  Jesse  Eliphalet,  Fontanelle,  Iowa. 

Ramaley,  Francis,  St.  Paul. 

Reed,  Charles  Anthony,  Hastings. 

Rccs,  Soren  P.,  Stillwater. 

Schwager,  Lewis,  Bethany. 

Soule,  Stephen  Barber,  Minneapolis. 

Taylor,  William  John,  Minneapolis. 

— Thomas,  Mabel  Hickman,  Mankato. 

— Tilden,  Josephine   Elizabeth,  Minneapoli; 

W'hite,  McLaughlin,  .Minneapolis. 


SECTION— 33. 

— Hoyt,  .Mary  .Ann,  Minneapolis. 
Johnson,  Edwin  Martin.  Sauk  Centre. 

—  Lawrence,  Margaret  Lana,  Minneapolis. 
.Mc.\ndrcw,  James  E.,  Iroquois,  S.  D. 

—  McCormick,  .Agnes  Homans,  Minneapolis, 
—.McDonald,  Margaret.  Minneapolis. 

—  Moore,  Lillian  Randell,  St.  Paul. 

—  Morse,  Minnie  Frances,  Minneapolis. 

—  Perkins,  ICliza  .\nnie,  Minneapolis. 
Stageberg,  Olaf  Olson.  Dawson. 
—Stone,  .Minnie  Evangeline.  Minneapolis. 
Thompson,  Robert  Mitchell,  Minneapolis. 
Tone,  Knute  Hjalmer,  Oilman,  la. 

Van  Sant,  (irant,  Winona. 

Webb,  (Jeorgc  Collins,  .\rca(lia.  Wis. 

—Welles,  Isabel  Wenona,  Plainview. 


JUNIOR   CLASS-120. 

C: L .\ S S I C .\ L  S K C T  Ic> N  — 3 1 . 

Abernethy,  William  Shattuck,  Minneapolis,    Cillillan.  Fred  James,  St.  Paul 


Adams,  Charles  Edward,  P\argo,  N.  D 
Anderson,  Arthur  Edward,  Red  Wing. 
Anderson,  Frank  Leonard,  Red  Wing. 
Barton,  Edgar  Reginald,  Minneapolis. 
Bratrud,  Theodor,  Spring  Valley. 
— Breckenridge,  Julia  Reed,  Decorah,  la 
—Dickinson,  Lucy  Evelina,  Minneapolis 
—Drew,  Mary  Ellen,  Burlington.  Vt 


Gould,  Chester  N.ithan.  Owatonna. 
Hempstead,  Clark,  Minneapolis. 
Hewitt.  Edwin  Hawley,  Red  Wing. 
Higl'cc,  Paul  .A.,  Minneapolis. 
Kcyes,  Charles  Frederick.  Minneapolis. 
Lofstrom,  Emery  Elmer,  Litchfield. 
Mayland,  Andrew  Unius,  .Aspc^and. 
Morley,  Frank  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 


Finlayson,  George  Albert  Edward, Crookston.  —Pratt,  Helen  Clare,  Minneapolis. 
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—Simmons,  Rose  Anthony,  Hastings. 

Simpson,  Marcus  Julius,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

—Smith,  Mary  Chadbourne,  Minneapolis. 

Sperry,  Frederick  James,  Wasioja. 

— Tennant,  Grace  Mable.  Minneapolis. 

— Tillotson,  Frances  Margaret,  Sauk  Centre. 


Tirrell,  John  Mahlon,  Minneapolis. 
—Walker,  Alice  Elinor,  Minneapolis. 
—Webb,  Alice  Catherine,  Minneapolis. 
—Welles,  Hattie  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Wingate,  Charles  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 


SCIENTIFIC  SECTION— S5. 


— Bartleson,  Blanche,  Minneapolis. 

—Beach,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  Faribault. 

Bennett,  Julia  Cora,  Minneapolis. 

Berg,  John  Nelson,  Minneapolis. 

— Blaisdell,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 

Brooks,  Harry  Bayard,  Renville. 

Case,  Martin  William,  St.  Peter. 

Chapman,  Herman  Haupt,  St.  Paul. 

— Charnley,  Ida  F.,  Minneapolis. 

Condit,  William  Henry,  Jersey,  O. 

Dalrymple,  John  Stewart,  St.  Paul. 

Davies,  John  Milton,  Courtland. 

Day,  Reuben  Noble,  Minneapolis. 

Ellis,  Sidney  A.,  Austin. 

Evans,  James  Hare,  Minneapolis. 

Field,  Peter,  Meora,  Iowa. 

Galloway,  Lee,  Faribault. 

George,  James  Woodward,  Rockford. 

Gregory,  Joel  Earnest,  St.  Paul. 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 

Hartman,  William  David,  Tower  City,  N.  D. 

— Hendrix,  Julia  M.,  Minneapolis. 

— Holtz,  Eleanor,  Minneapolis. 

Johnston,  Geo.  Smith,  Minneapolis. 

— Kirtland,  Rhodella,  Minneapolis. 

Lawrence,  William  Hamilton,  Wabasha. 

Lewis,  John  Hoover,  Dean. 

— Long,  Jessie,  Minneapolis. 


McCrea,  Almeron  Wallace,  St.  Paul. 
McDcrmott,  Thomas  Ignatius,  Stillwater. 
Matteson,  Herman  Howard,  Minneapolis. 
Maxwell,  Asa  Frank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mayo,  Alfred  David,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
— Miller,  Grace  Hannah,  Minneapolis. 
—Mitchell,  MUdrcd  Whittsley,  St.  Cloud. 
Mitchell,  William  Dewitt,  Winona. 
— Mortenson,  Mary  Ellen,  Faribault. 
Mosher,  Wells  John,  Zumbrota. 
Newell,  Horatio  S.,  Robbinsdale. 
Osborn,  William  John,  Mankato. 
Perkins,  Maynard  Cyrus,  Minneapolis. 
Pickett,  Victor  Goodrich,  Albert  Lea. 
Reed,  Edwin  Thomas,  River  Falls,  Wis. 
—Ripley,  Abigail,  Minneapolis. 
— Roney,  Katharine,  Winthrop,  Iowa. 
Ross,  Hiram  Earl,  Minneapolis. 
Scott,  Daniel  Albert,  Faribault. 
— Siegler,  Lillian,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Slusser,  Charles  E.,  Minneapolis. 
—Stevens,  Jessie  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 
Thompson,  Reuben  Celius,  Preston. 
Uhl,  Alfred  Woodbridge,  St.  Paul  Park. 
Wendell,  William  Fuller,  Minneapolis. 
Weatherson,  Charles  Edkin,  Dundas. 
Winchell,  Alexander  Newton,  Minneapolis. 


LITERARY  SECTION— 34. 


—Austin,  Ella  May,  Minneapolis. 
Bartholomew,  Fred  Roscoe,  Chariton,  la. 
Beaven,  Arthur  Hubert,  Minneapolis. 
— Bennett,  Frances  Louise,  Minneapolis. 
— Crosby,  Marion  E.,  Hastings. 
— Daniels,  Mary,  Wennland,  Sweden. 
— Davidson,  Mary  Isabella,  Minneapolis. 
Devereaux,  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
Dewart,  Murray  Wilder,  St.  Cloud. 
Eliason,  Adolph  Odin,  Montevideo. 
Ellingson,  George  Henry,  Sogn. 
Farmer,  Ernest  M.,  Spring  Valley. 
Foster,  Wesley  Sherman,  Dover. 
Fridley,  Don  Phelps,  Becker. 
— Fullerton,  Caroline  A.,  Minneapolis. 
— Gibbs,  Elsie  Carolyn,  Minneapolis. 
— <jowdy,  Chestine,  Minneapolis. 


Haugan,  Otto  Martin,  Violin.  S.  D. 

— Hawley,  Mary  E,  Minneapolis. 

—Holland,  Mary  Allen,  Minneapolis. 

— Hungerford,  Josephine  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

Kinney,  Alvin  C,  Lake  City. 

— Levens,  Nellie,  Albert  Lea. 

—Parker,  Marion  Alice,  Minneapolis. 

— Plummer,  Lydia  May,  Minneapolis. 

— Robb,  Charlotte  Estelle,  Minneapolis. 

— Robbins,  Alice  Greeley,  Minneapolis. 

Ronning,  Nels  Nilson,  Boe,  Norway. 

— Seeley,  Blanch  Marguerite,  Minneapolis. 

— Shepard,  May  Pillsbury,  Minneapolis. 

—Smith,  Elsie  Blanch,  Minneapolis. 

— Trask,  Mrs.  Abbie  Minerva,  St.  Paul. 

—Van  Cleve,  Mary  Adams,  Minneapolis. 

—Woodward,  Agnes  Young,  Minneapolis. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Pharmacy— G<f«<rra/— Metrology;  noincuclature;  pharmaco-tcchnology;  dispensing. 

/«or^a/i/V— Non-metals;  metals;  gravimetric  analysis;  alkalimetry;  acidimetry 

pharmaceutics. 
Org-aw/V— Organic  drugs;  assay;  pharmaceutics. 
Chemistry— /«<7r^a/i/V— General,  complete  through  non-metals  and  metals;   chemical  phi- 
losophy; pharmaceutical;  analytical;   qualitative;  quantitative  (volumetric 
and  gravimetric);  toxicological;  inorganic  poisons. 
Or^ii///V— General,  elementary,  descriptive  and  experimental;  pharmaceutical, 
qualitative,  quantitative   (volumetric,  gravimetric);    toxicological;   organic 
poisons. 
Botany — Structttral,  or  organography;  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology;  histological, 

microscopical;  physiological;  systematic. 
Materia  Medica— /«(?/•£'«;//£•— Non-metals;  salts  of  metals;  new  remedies, 

Or^tzw/V— Vegetable  drugs;  new  remedies. 
PHARM.ACOGNOSV—Org-aw/V— Descriptive;  microscopical. 
Physiology— //wwrtw— Elementary;  descriptive, 
Bacteriology— ^/rw<r;//<7r)'— Descriptive;  practical. 
}AATHE.h\\i:\cs— Pharmaceutical— Chemical. 
Urinalysis— Ct?w//<f/^— Chemical;  microscopical. 
Latin— ^f/^w^w/ary— Medical;  pharmaceutical. 
H^GiE^E— Lectures. 

Pharmacal  Jurisprudence— Z.rr/«/'c\f. 
Mineralogy— ^/^Wir/i/^ry  -Pharmaceutical. 
V^SSiCS— Pharmaceutical— Chemical. 

The  courses  are  comprehensive  and  thorough,  especially  adapted  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  pharmacists.  In  the  majority  of  them  the  iustrucliou  enters  into  minute  details,  and 
the  most  effective  modern  methods  of  teaching  are  euiployed  in  all,  including  laboratory 
work.    The  studies  are  graded  and  are  progressive  tliroughout. 

PHARM.ACV,  THEORETICAL  .\ND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Junior  Course  begins  with  preliminary  lectures  considering  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  pharmacy,  the  rank  which  pharmacy  occupies  among  other  professions,  phar- 
macy laws,  text-books,  and  works  of  reference.  The  pharmacop^ria  and  dispensatories  re- 
ceive detailed  attention.  Measures  and  weights,  the  balance— its  construction  and  varieties, 
and  methods  of  weighing,  specific  gravity,  in  detail,  follow. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  dean.  The  time  of  in- 
struction is  so  arranged  that  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  the  lectures 
from  practical  work  immediately  following  and  relating  to  them,  thereby  fi.xing  facts  and 
scientific  principles  in  the  student's  mind  in  a  manner  that  does  not  depend  upon  his  capac- 
ity for  remembering  merely  stated  facts.  .X  student  can  better  remember  that  which  he  did 
than  that  which  he  heard. 

Among  the  practical  subjects  that  receive  attention,  are  the  following:  drug  grinding 
and  powdering,  comminution,  contusion,  trituration,  clutriation,  levigation,  sifting  fineness 
of  powders  according  to  the  United  States  Pharuiacopaiia. 

Collection  of  drugs,  drying,  curing,  cutting,  garbling,  etc. 

Heat— its  sources  and  uses  in  pharmacy,  its  determination,  latent  and  sensible  heat; 
thermometers— the  various  scales,  testing  and  comparing  thermometers,  combustion  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  in  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  stoves  and  burners;  application  of 
heat  in  drying  ovens;  steam,  hot-air  and  water  ovens;  drying  closets,  desiccators,  blow- 
pipes, crucibles;  baths  for  controlling  and  equalli/ing  heat;  water-salt-sand-oil-glycerine- 
parafine-hot-air-baths;  evaporation  -spontaneous,  rapid,  slow,  in  vacuo;  ebullition— boil- 
ii^-points,  fusion;  sublimation,  calcination,  granulation,  dehydration,  torrefection,  roasting, 
reduction,  oxidation,  carbonization,  deflagration,  ignition,  etc. 

Solutions — chemical,  pharmaceutical,  simple,  complex,  saturated;  circulatory  displace- 
ment. 
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Breding,  Ben.  Noble,  Minneapolis. 

—Brewer,  Flora  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 

—Burt,  Bessie  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

— Carlyon,  Clara  Jennie,  Clear  Lake.  Iowa. 

Castle,  Harry  Jaques,  St.  Paul. 

— Ounham,  Lucy  Bertha,  Anoka. 

— Durkee,  Caroline  May,  St.  Paul. 

—Eaton,  Jessie  Gale,  Minneapolis. 

— Evans,  Mary  Sophronia,  Minneapolis. 

—Evans,  Tamazine  McKee,  Minneapolis. 

—Fish,  Elizabeth  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 

Flanagan,  Charles  Gibbons,  Mankato. 

Frankel,  Louise  Rudolph,  St.  Paul. 

— Fryc,  Clara,  Elk  River. 

Garfield,  William  Henry,  Glendivc,  Mont. 

— Gould,  Gertrude  Helen,  Minneapolis. 

— Hazlehurst,  Grace,  Minneapolis. 

— Hawley,  Anna  McDonald,  Minneapolis. 

Hill,  Lincoln,  Creston,  111. 

Holmes,  James  Elliot,  Moorhead. 

— Hooker,  Mary  Loomis,  Minneapolis. 

— Kennedy,  Katherine,  Minneapolis. 

Knoblauch,  Henry,  Minneapolis. 

Koren,  Harold,  Montevideo. 

Longficld,  Frank  Bertrand,  St.  Paul. 


McClure,  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MacDonald,  Harriet,  Minneapolis. 
Mann,  William  Seward,  Minneapolis. 
—Maxwell,  Clara,  Minneapolis. 
—Merrill,  Harriet  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
Mills,  Ernest  B. 

— Nelson,  Nora  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Otis,  Willis  Clarke,  Janesville,  Wis. 
— Pendergast,  Sophia  May,  Hutchinson. 
— Porcher,  Mary  L.,  Minneapolis. 
—Potter,  Marion  Efhe,  Minneapolis. 
—Powell,  Florence  Caroline,  Minneapolis. 
— Quimby,  Julia  Rebecca,  Anoka. 
Rache,  Elias,  Granite  Falls. 
— Redheld,  Jane,  Minneapolis. 
—Rogers,  Martha,  Minneapolis. 
— Sikes,  Laura  May,  Minneapolis. 
Somsen,  Stephen  Herbert,  Minneapolis. 
Sutton,  Esli  Lyle,  Minneapolis. 
—Thompson,  Adelaide  M.,  Hastings. 
— Weber,  Amy  Nellie,  Ellington. 
Weil,  Jonas,  Minneapolis. 
—Woodman,  Helen  Celestia,  St.  Paul. 
— Yancy,  Ellen  May,  Edina  Mills. 


teachers'  section— 13. 


— Bruce,  Carrie  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 

— Buehler,  Hettie  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 

— Case,  Lucy  Roberts,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Casey.  John  M.,  Minneapolis. 

— Clarke,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Rich  Valley. 

Kunze,  William  Frederick,  Sleepy  Eye. 

— McCormick,  Ina  Daisie,  Minneapolis. 


— Officer,  Cornelia  B.,  St.  Paul. 
— Soderbcrg,  Izida  Godomilla,  Farsuud,  Nor- 
way. 
— Tibbetts,  Gertrude  Ermina,  West  Concord. 
— Tibbetts,  Helen  Estelle,  West  Concord. 
—To bin,  Francis  Marion,  Minneapolis. 
Williams,  William,  Badger,  Iowa. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS-25S. 

CLASSICAL  SECTION— 33. 


— Abemethy,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 
Beebe,  Harry  R.,  Northfield. 
— Boland,  Maria  Josephine,  Greendale. 
Buckscn,  Walter  Lewis,  St.  Paul. 
Caldwell,  George  Baird,  St.  Paul. 
Carson,  Charles  Frederic,  Toledo,  Ore. 
Christopherson,  Conrad  H.,  Albert  Lea. 
— Clay,  Florence  Louise,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Cox,  Arthur  Henry,  Wasioja. 
Dickinson,  Albert  Justin,  St.  Paul. 
Dodge,  Clayton  James,  Claremont. 
— Eddy,  Esther  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 
Feagles,  Samuel  Smallwood,  Minneapolis. 
— Harris,  Mary  Cone,  Faribault. 
— Haughwout,  Evelina  M..  Minneapolis. 
— Hennings,  Bcrnice,  Willmar. 
Lawrence,  Jacob  Sidle,  Minneapolis. 


—Mather,  Abbie  Grace,  Luveme. 
Miller,  Frank  E.  R.,  Minneapolis. 
Parshall,  Dana  Herman,  Faribault. 
Pfeiffer,  Henry  John,  Red  Wing. 
— Rogers,  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 
Russell,  William  Julius,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Sheldon,  Benjamin  Cushing.  Prospect  Park. 
-Steele,  Mary  Clare,  Minneapolis.  * 

Stephens.  Ralph  Brown,  Minneapolis. 
Sumner,  Rutherford  B.,  Northfield. 
Swenson,  Kristian,  Minneapolis. 
Tallman,  Roy  Warner,  St.  Paul. 
TenBroeck,  Louis  Leonard,  Faribault. 
— Tryon,  Josephine  Phelps,  Minneapolis. 
Tyler,  Arthur  Peck,  Lyons,  la. 
Warren,  William  Edward,  Key  West,  Fla. 


Students, 
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Adair,  Fred  Lyman,  Anamosa,  la. 
Adams,  Bertram  Sage,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 
Adams.  John  Lester,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Alger,  Edmund  Whitney,  Minneapolis. 
Allen,  Hugh  Neil,  Groton,  S.  D. 
Andrews,  Franklin  Fiske,  Minneapolis. 
Armstrong,  John  Milton,  St.  Paul. 
Amess,  Ole  John,  Terrace. 
Arzt,  Herbert,  St.  Paul. 
Ball,  Frank  Algernon,  Fargo.  N.  D. 
—Beach,  Annabel  Wilson,  Faribault. 
Billings,  Wall  Marion,  Minneapolis. 
—Bingham,  Alice  Jennie,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Blaisdell,  Alfred,  Fairmont. 
Bren,  Joseph  David,  Hopkins. 
Bruckart,  Leigh  Dudley,  St.  Cloud. 
Burglehaus,  Theron  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Caine.  Arthur  T..  Stillwater. 
Campbell,  John  Elisha,  Minneapolis. 
Case.  Frank  Waller,  Marshall. 
—Chase,  Daisy.  St.  Paul. 
Cody,  Luther  M.,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 
Cope,  Charles  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
— Cosgrove,  Grace  Anna,  Lc  Sueur. 
Cosgrove,  Robert  Hugh,  Le  Sueur. 
Couper,  Everett  Wilson.  Blue  Earth  City, 
Crawford,  Wm,  Miles  Noble,  Monticello. 
Cunningham,  Emery  Matthew.  Delano. 
Curtis,  John  Peter,  Minneapolis. 
Daniels,  Horace  La  Monte,  Minneapolis. 
Davis,  Perley  Alton,  Faribault. 
—Day,  Abbie,  Minneapolis. 
Dean,  Frank  Edson,  Blakelcy. 
De  Fratc,  Austin  Osborn,  Alexandria. 
Diment,  Morton  Kimball,  Owatonna. 
Dobbyn,  Frank  Wesley,  Shetland,  Out. 
— Dobie,  Ellen.  Hastings. 
Dyer,  George  Elmore,  Huston. 
— Erichsrud,  Julia  Pauline.  Blue  Earth  City. 
Flanders,  Romane  Cecil,  Minneapolis. 
Freeman,  Edward  Munroe,  St.  Paul. 
Furber,  Richard  Elmer,  Cottage  Grove. 
Galloway,  Fred,  Minneapolis. 
—Gerhard,  Katherine,  Minneapolis. 
Gerdsen,  Wm,  Cornelius,  Victoria. 
Gilfillan,  James  A.,  Minneapolis, 
Gillette,  Leon  Narcisse.  Minneapolis. 
Grant,  James  De  Golyer,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
—Gray,  Stella  E.,  Preston. 
— Hager,  Etta  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 
Hagan,  Olaf,  Colfax,  N.  D. 
— Hahn,  Lavinia  Mitchell,  Minneapolis, 
Hamlin,  Ernest  Fay,  Minneapolis. 
Hedding,  George  D.,  Minneapolis. 
Hefifner,  John  McKee,  St.  Paul. 
Hodgson,  Laurence  Curran,  Hastings. 


SECTION— III. 

Hooker,  Roy  Frederick.  Minneapolis. 
Humphrey.  Edward  Frank.  Winnebago  City. 
—Huston.  Nellie,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
Johnson,  Julius  Haugan,  Addison,  la. 
Keyes,  Wiilard  Collins,  Minneapolis. 
Kirk,  John  Howarth,  Niagara,  N.  D. 
Knight.  Bertram  Glover,  Glencoe. 
—Koch,  Gescna  Wilhelmina,  Minneapolis. 
—Lawrence,  Inez  Angeline,  Armstrong  Creek, 

Wis. 
Leach,  George  Emerson. 
Lehman.  Max  A.,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Lewis.  Earnest  William,  St.  Paul. 
— Lovcjoy,  Edith  D.,  Minneapolis. 
Luby.  Michael  John,  Minneapolis  Park. 
Lusk,  Frank  Herbert,  Thorpe,  Wis. 

—  Mclntyre,  Mary  Stuart,  Minneapolis. 
— Marvin.  Lillian  Bessie,  Zumbrota. 
Melvin.  Fred  James,  Mankato. 

—  Meier,  Minnie.  New  Ulm. 
Monfort,  George  Dickson.  Litchfield. 
Murphy,  Francis  James,  Minneapolis. 
Myer.  Irvin  Howard,  Watertown,  S.  D. 
O'Brien.  Richard  Dillon,  St.  Paul. 

— O'Donnell,  Emma  Cecelia,  Stillwater. 
—Olson,  Mary  Emma,  Zumbrota. 
—Olson,  Mary  Sarah.  Grove  City. 
—Olson.  Nellie  A,.  Zumbrota. 
Parry.  Kdwin  Joseph,  Minneapolis. 
Pease.  O.  Morton,  Watertown,  S.  D. 
Pennington.  Archer  Frederick,  Stillwater. 
— Pettit,  MaryS.,  Minneapolis. 
Pitts,  Harold,  Minneapolis. 
Plymat,  Harry  Eldon,  Mankato. 
Porter,  Sumner  Frank,  Adrian. 
Rich,  Clarence  Stewart,  Red  Wing. 
Roe.  Harry  Burgess,  Minneapolis. 
—Schwartz.  Edith  Gertrude.  Mankato. 
—Smith,  Maljle  Frances,  Algona,  Iowa. 

—  Smith,  Ruble  Evans,  Algona,  Iowa. 
-Spencer.  Nellie  Centenal.  Minneapolis. 
Stanford,  Harold  Melvin,  Kandiyohi. 
Staplcton,  Albert  Martin,  St.  Paul. 
Stroheck,  Henry  James.  Litchfield. 
Swcnson,  David  F,,  Minneapolis. 
Swenson.  Harry  Sylvester,  Minneapolis. 
Taresh,  John,  Sauk  Center. 

Thomas,  Philip  Ralston,  Minneapolis, 
—Todd.  Marie  .Annette.  Minneapolis. 
VanDykc,  Cleve  Wm,.  Alexandria. 
— Wadsworth,  .Mice  Rebecca,  Algona,  Li. 
Wakefield,  Bert,  Monticello. 
Wilson,  Wirt,  Minneapolis. 
Wiswell,  Edwin,  Wadena. 
Wolf.  Samuel  Henry,  Faribault. 
Zeleny,  Charles,  Minneapolis. 


—Custer.  Junie  Louise.  Mitineajjolis.  — Nocsen.  M.iric  Antoinetti 

— Daniels.  Ad.i  Ethelyn.  Minneapolis.  -  Paig^e.  Alice  Maude.  Mini 

— Dann,  Caroline  Palmer,  Minneapolis.  -  -PenneV.  Fjlilh  M..  Minne 

—  Davis,  Isabelle  Haven.  St.  I'eter.  —Peterson.  Khoda  Eli/abef 

—  L>oty.  Mabel  Olive,  Courtland.  Peterson,  Theodore,  Minne 
— Harrington.  M.  Grace.  Preston.  Plaendt-r.  Albert.  New  Ulni 
— Fisher,  Liz/ie  Anna.  Minneapolis.  -  Pomeroy.  Jennie  E.,  Mini 
— Fletcher,  Nellie  Camp,  Minneapolis.  Keynold*^.  Ralph  Wood.  Fa 
Gaila^jlier.  William  James.  Minneapolis.  —Rich.  Martha  Louise.  Ha 
— Graves,  Ethel  Snow,  St.  ]*aul.  Ringstad.  Ivlward  O.,  Had 
— Haecker,  I-'lfrida.  St.  .\nthony  Park.  -    Roche.  >Larie  Apnes.  Mill 

—  Hankenson,  Helen,  Glencoe.  Rosenthal.  I'rancis  Josepli. 
— Hannum.  Mary  Hunt.  Minneapolis.  — Sargeant.  Ethel  E.,  Minn 
— Hawkins,  .NLaud  Coryelle,  ?dinneapr)lis.  —Savage.  Nellie.  >Lnneapc 
— Hawkins,  Olive  Hlanche.  .NLnneapc^lis.  Scandrett.  Henry  .Mexandc 
— Helliwell,  Clare  Frances.  Minneapoli-^.  — Shafer,  Laura,  Minneapo 
— Helliwell,  Harriet  Ethel,  Minneai>olis.  — Sliny,  >L\rfi;aret  Irene,  Or 

—  Hcrrick.  M.iry  Laura.  Minneapolis.  Smith.  Hoval  Arnold.  St.  A 
Hill.  Oliver.  Creston.  111.  —Smith,  .Mildred  Alice,  Mil 
— Hoetling,  Elfa  C'..  Fergus  I'alls.  Sommers.  Henry  Stern,  .St. 

—  Hoi/.  Hattie.  Minneapolis.  -  Sperry.  Mary  Halesia,  W 

—  Hotchkiss,  Zoe.  Minneapolis.  — Stock.  Edna  May,  Mitchc 
Holmes,  Peyton  R.,  Minneapolis.  — Thayer,  Myrtie  >L,  .Sprin 

—  Hunt.  Emma  Sinclair.  >Lnneapolis.  -  Todd.Maiiel  Winnifred.N 

—  Huston.  Mary  Jane.  Epson,  .\rthur  Wlieelock. 
Jordahl.  Sivert  Anton,  >Lanchestcr.  — X'anAlstine.  >Lirion  T>iHi; 
—Kenny,  Julia,  .St.  Paul.  Walters.  .\rt)iur  NctT,  Minr 
--Kni;,'ht.  (iracc  NLarparet,  St.  Paul.  — Wed^e,  Jessie  C,  Plainvi 

—  Leahy.  Mary  Grace,  .NHnneapolis.  —West,  \'cta  .\.,  Austin. 

J F. .\r H y R s'  s F.(  T I (> N  — 3j;. 

—  .Mterlon,  Claire,  Minneapolis.  — McMullen,  Jennie  May.  N 

—  .Arnold.  .Mice  Lena.  Minneaj>olis.  — Moody.  Cora  Louise,  Mir 

—  ]>erry,  Clar.i  Helen,  Anoka.  Olson,  .\dolph,  \'alley  Spri 

—  liurrjick,  Mrs.  Mattie  Pierce,  >Lnneap(^lis.    — I'arker.  Jennie  A.,  Wasec 

—  Carel,  .\.  Cora,  St.  Paul.  — I'etcr.son,  Matilda,  Minn< 

—  Cha'^e,  Inez  May,  ^Lulelia.  Quale,  Eric  C.  Sunburgh. 
— Clark,  Almira  Lavinia,  Minneapolis.  — .'^awyer,  Mable,  Minneap( 


students. 
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— Andrist,  Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  Minneapolis. 
Armstrong,  George  Wallace.  Minneapolis. 
—Barnard,  Mrs.  Mildred  M..  Minneapolis. 
—Barton,  Bertha  M..  Minneapolis. 
Barton.  H.  Albert,  Minneapolis. 
—Bates,  Mary  Catherine,  Hopkins. 
Bennett,  Frank  Gordon,  St.  Louis  Park. 
— Beveridge,  Agnes  Kate,  Minneapolis. 
Brackett,  Chapin  R.,  Minneapolis. 
Brooks,  Geo.  Washington  Irving:,  .Minneapo- 
lis. 
Brunet,  Joseph  Louis  Damicn,  Minneapolis. 
—Caldwell,  Louise,  St.  Paul. 
-Cameron,  Rachel  Anna,  Minneapolis. 
— Caplin,  Grace,  Minneapolis. 
Christianson,  Peter  Jeremiah,  Crookston. 
—Clark,  Mrs.  Hattie  Benton,  Minnenjiolls. 
—Cobb,  Mrs.  Jessie  Helen,  Minneapolis. 
Colwell,  Thos.  Harry,  Minneapolis. 
—Crocker,  Estelle,  Minneapolis. 
—Crosby,  Caroline,  Minneapolis. 
— Cubitt,  Mrs.  Anna  Kate,"Manville,  Ont..Can. 
Dean,  William  W..  Northficld. 
Duncan,  Theodore  L.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
—Espy,  Maud  M.,  St.  Paul. 
—Evans,  Eva  M.,  Minneapolis. 
Forman,  Justus  Miles,  Minneapolis. 
Forrest.  Clias.  George,  Minneapolis. 
—Furlong,  Bridget  Catherine.  Pine  Bend. 
—Gardner,  Mrs.  Helen  M..  Minneapolis. 
—Greer,  Mary  Carson,  Lake  City. 
— Halloran,  Juliet,  Minneapolis. 
Hammond,  Frederick  Lawrence.  St.  Paul. 
Hance,  Thos.  Clare,  Niles,  Mich. 
—Hanson,  Bertha,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 
—Hastings,  Margarette,  Minneapolis. 
—Hays,  Grace  Anna.  Minneapolis. 
Hinkley,  Frank  L.,  Luverne. 
— Holmboe,  Hellen  Johanne,  Minneapolis. 
Howard,  Ernest  Lincoln,  Havana.  N.  D. 
Huntington,  Paul,  Green  Ray,  Wis. 
—Johnson,  Mrs.  Blanch  Gilbert,  Minneapolis. 
— Judd,  Nellie  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 
Kellam,  Collins  Marcus,  Winona. 
—Kennedy,  Margaret  Mary,  St.  Joseph. 
— Klampe,  Lela  M.,  Minneapolis. 
—Larson,  Jennie,  Cloquet. 


STUDENTS-91. 
—Lloyd,  Gertrude,  Spring  Valley. 
Loftfield.  Gabriel  Elisha,  Minneapolis. 
—Long.  .Annie  W.,  Minneapolis. 

—  Lord,  F.thelwyn  Goodrich,  Moorhead. 

— McColloin,    Millicent   Katherine,    Minneap- 
olis. 
—McGregor,  Lulie,  Minneapolis. 
McKay,  James  Alexander.  Minneapolis. 

—  McKusick,  Mary,  Minneapolis. 

—  Mann,  Helena,  St.  Paul. 

—Meek,  Georgia  I'.lla.  Black  River  Falls.  Wis. 
— Mcngel.  Margaret  I^lrry,  Minneapolis. 
— Miksch,  Mrs.  Lola  Anna,  Excelsior. 

—  Morris,  Louise  Jane.  Litchheld. 
— Norris,  Eli/abetli,  Minneapolis. 
O'Leary,  Arthur  Frank,  St.  Paul. 

—  Parker.  Florence  E..  Minneapolis. 
—Parry,  Sarah  Belle,  Minneapolis. 

—  Patrick.  Frankie.  .Mbion,  111. 
— I'attce,  Rowena,  Minneapolis. 

Petti  bone.  George  Taylor,  Minneapolis. 

—  Pettit.  Gertrude  R.,  Minneapolis. 

—  Peterson.  Josephine  .A..  Red  Wing. 
Prucha,  Vaclav,  Minneapolis. 
Risser.  Henry  Arthur,  St.  Paul. 
—Robinson.  Iva  Belle,  Minneapolis. 

—  Robinson.  Kli/al>cth.  St.  Paul. 
Satveit,  Tobjorn,  Marshtield,  Wis. 

—  Schiireinan,  Winnifred,  (Icneseo.  111. 
— .Scriver.  Mrs.  Delia  M.,  Miinieapc^lis. 

—  Sharpless,   Caroline   Hawxhurst.   Minneap- 

<;»lis. 
Shaw,  Chas.  Elbert,  Terro  Haute.  Ind. 
— Simmons.  Echo,  Minneapolis. 
Smith.  Fred  K..  Morris. 
—Smith,  Grctta  Kulaie,  Minneapolis. 
—Sternberg.  Jciniie.  St.  Paul. 
Sweeney.  John  Walter,  Minneapolis. 
— Tallmadgc.  Mrs.  Mary  Lanckton,  St.  Paul. 
Tcall,  Gardiner  Callahan,  V.-.xw  Claire,  Wis. 
—Tucker,  Florence  May.  Minneapolis, 
VanBoyer,  Henry.  Merriam  Park. 
VanCleve.  George  Barnes,  Minneapolis. 
—Wells,  .Anna  J.,  Minneapolis. 
— Wyer,  Mabel  Kate.  Minneapolis. 
—Young.  .Alice.  Duluth. 
— Voung.  Lora  Josephine,  Minneapolis. 


THE   COLLEGE   OF   EXGIXEFRIXG,  METALLURGY   AND   THE 

MECHANIC   ARTS- 159. 

SEXIOR  CLASS-18. 


CIVIL 

Atty,  Norman  Belmont,  Minneapolis. 
Bohland.  John  Adam.  St.  Paul. 
Casscday,  George  A.,  Rochester. 


ENCINUFRS— <3. 

Chapman.  Leslie  Howard,  Litchfield. 
Grabcr,  .Albert.  //..-/.,  Minneapolis. 
Washburn,  Uclos  Cuyler,  Minneapolis. 
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MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS— 4« 

LanfiT.  James  S.,  Minneapolis.  Tilderquist,  William  Magnus,  Vasa. 

Shepherd,  Burchard  Post,  St.  Charles.  Weaver,  Albert  C,  Minneapolis. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERS— 7. 

Adams,  Geo.  F.,  Owatonna.  Rounds,  Fred  M.,  Minneapolis. 

Bishman,  Adam  Edgar,  Otisco.  Schlegell,  Frederick  von,  Minneapolis. 

Eddy,  Horace  T.,  Minneapolis.  Tanner  Harry  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Ford,  Robert  Edgar,  Minneapolis. 

MINING   ENGINEER— X. 

Wilkinson,  Charles  Dean,  Minneapolis. 

JUNIORS-31. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERS— 7. 

Beyer,  Adam  C,  St.  Paul.  Neil,  Victor  Adolph,  Vasa. 

Burch,  Albert  Morgan,  Anamosa,  la.  Walker,  Frank  B.,  Minneapolis. 

Jones,  Cloyed  Paul,  Sabin.  Yale,  Washington,  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 
Long,  Fred  Winston,  St.  Paul. 

MECHANICAL   ENGINEERS— 4. 

Burt,  Austin,  Minneapolis.  Hastings,  Clive,  Bermuda  lids. 

Cross,  Charles  H.,  Norman,  la.  Hilferty,  Charles  Dutton,  Hastings. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS— 17. 


Abbott,  Arthur  Laurie,  Albert  Lea. 
Blake,  Robert  Pennell,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Buck,  Daniel,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Burgner,  Linneus  Peter,  Oberlin,  O. 
Chesnut,  George  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Colman,  Lee  Mason,  Minneapolis. 
Dustin,  Fred  Gerrish,  San  Jacinto,  Col. 
Erikson,  Henry  Anton,  Fertile. 
Hibbard,  Truman,  Minneapolis. 


Holt,  Pliny  Eastman,  Minneapolis. 
Linton,  James  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Magnuson,  Chas.  Edward,  Stark. 
Savage,  Edward  Snoad,  Minneapolis. 
Stewart,  Newton  Prescott,  Minneapolis. 
Wheeler,  Herbert  Merrill,  Marshfield.  Wis. 
Zimmerman,  Frank,  Rochester. 
Zintheo,  Clarence  Janne,  Minneapolis. 


MINING    AND   METALLURGY— 3. 

Hughes,  Thos.  Moffet,  Hudson,  Wis.  Tanner,  Wallace  North,  Minneapolis. 

May,  Albert  £.,  Minneapolis. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS-a8. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERS--6. 

Hewitt,  Frank  M.,  Minneapolis.  Swem,  Daniel  Roy,  St.  Paul. 

Lee,  Engbert  A.,  Grand  Meadow.  Wood,  Dan  Beedy,  Minneapolis. 

Pfau,  James  Francis,  Mankato.  Woodman,  Howard  Howe,  St.  Paul. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS— 3. 

Ganrcy,  James  Jesse,  Richfield.  Wells,  Edgar  C,  Duluth. 

Silliman,  Henry  Dickinson,  Hudson,  Wis. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS— 9. 

Carswell,  Robert  Edward,  Minneapolis.  Markhus,  Olaf  G.  F.,  Willmar. 

Dahl,  Hans  F.  M.,  Ratha  P.  O.,  Iowa.  Maughan.  Herbert  Chas.,  Brainerd. 

Donaldson,  Ezra  Slack,  Farmington.  Miller,  William  Lot,  Winona. 

Hoffman,  William  Levi,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  Myers,  Mortimer  A.,  Minnaapolis. 
Lonie,  James  Henry,  Fremont. 


Students, 
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MINING   AND  METALLLRGY— 8. 


Baker,  Harry  F.,  Minneapolis. 
Becker,  George,  Minneapolis. 
Curtis,  Frederick  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Mcintosh,  Joseph  B.,  Frcderickton,  N.  B. 


Mills,  Eugene  C,  Chowen  P.  O. 
Mooney.  Frank  Xavier,  Minneapolis. 
Wale^i,  Roland  Thompson.  Minneapolis, 
Webber,  Frederick  Walter,  St.  Paul. 


CHEMICAL  KNCINEERS— 2. 

Chapin,  Lewis  Paul,  Leominster,  Mass.  Hamilton,  Herbert  Clifton,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

FRESHMEN-45. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS-^. 

Brooks,  Bertrand,  Minneapolis,  Partridge,  Elbert  D.  Ferjjus  Flails. 

Glass,  Clifton  A.,  Luvcmc.  Reed.  Edgar  Freeman,  Minneapolis. 

Herzog,  John  Seward,  West  Superior,  Wis.  Taylor.  Edward  W.  D.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Jurgenson,  Dclbert  Frederick,  Minneapolis.  Walker,  Clinton  Lee.  Minneapolis. 
McKinstry,  William  R.,  Red  Wing, 

.M K C H A N I C A L  ENG I N E E R S— II . 

Bousfield,  Fayette,  Minneapolis,  O'Brien,  John  Erwin,  Stillwater. 

Craig,  Robert,  Robbinsdale.  Ro!»crts,  William  H.,  Bristol. 

Daniel,  Lester,  Minneapolis.  Sperry,  Theodore  Anson,  Wasioja. 

Harrison,  John  Martin,  Minneapolis.  Wilson.  Manton  Fletchei^  Richfield. 

Larson,  Charles  .August.  Zeleny,  Frank,  Minneapolis. 
Moore,  Josiah  Willard,  Minneapolis. 


ELECTRICAL 

Anderson.  Oxel  Leonard,  Austin, 
Hayward,  Francis  Eugene,  Minneapolis, 
Hubbell,  Joseph  Goodwin,  Winona. 
Irwin,  John  Borland,  Richfield, 
Keller,  Frank  Hays,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 
Klein,  William,  St.  Peter. 
Knowlton,  John  PIdgar,  Minneapolis. 
McKellip.  Frank  Woodmas,  Faribault. 
Olson,  Rolf  Johann,  St.  Ansgar.  la. 


ENGINEERS— 17. 

Pratt,  Arthur  Clarence,  Anoka. 
Pratt,  Sidney,  Minneapolis. 
Sands,  Willis  Adriance,  .Austin. 
Shumway,  Ernest  J.,  Robbinsdale. 
Thompson,  Jacob  Everett,  Minneapolis. 
Wagner,  Adolph  William,  New  Ulm. 
Withers,  Finney  George,  Marion,  la. 
Wright,  Roydon  Vincent,  St.  Paul. 


MINING   AND   METALLURGY— 7. 

Davis,  Sam  Edward,  Minneapolis.  Rich,  Mortimer  Bridham,  Minneapolis. 

Merriam,  Chas.  Fred  Otis,  Minneapolis.  Schlcgel,  (lustav  von,  Minneapolis. 

Moony,  Frank.  Warron,  Fr.mk  Mcrton,  Minneapolis. 
Pratt,  George  .Albert,  Minneapolis. 


Pease,  Levi  B.,  Minneapolis. 


CHEMICAL  EN(;iNEER—  1. 


UN'CLASSED 

Adams,  Alfred  Ashby,  Spencer,  la. 
Briggs,  John  Horatio,  Minneapolis. 
Byorum,  Harry  Engvall,  Minneapolis, 
Carsley,  George  HoUis,  Helena,  Mont. 
Cooper,  Madison,  Jr.,  Minneapolis, 
Dakin,  Willard  Wesley,  Royalston. 
Gray,  Vance  I.,  Minneapolis. 
Hugo,  Victor,  Duluth. 
Lohman,  John  Paul,  White  Rock,  S.  D. 


STUDENTS- 1  s. 

Mather.  George  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Myerdal.  John.  Minneai)olis, 
Slierburn.  Walter  H,,  Minneapolis. 
Walker.  Fletcher  Loren,  Minneapolis. 
Walker,  Willis  Jay,  Minneapolis. 
Walsh,  Patrick  Henry,  Minneapolis. 
Wheeler,  Roy  McMillan,  Cre^ton,  111. 
Wyman,  Roy  T.,  Minneapolis. 
Young,  Robert  Lincoln,  Lakcvicw. 
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SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN-19. 

Andrist,  James  Walter,  Roscoe.  — Schutt,  Hallie,  Minneapolis. 

—  Brockaway,  Arietta  C,  Minneapolis.  —Sheldon,  Mrs.  Grace  Dennison,  Minneapolis. 

—Brown,  Edith,  Minneapolis.  —Simpson,  Mary  E.,  Minneapolis. 

— Erickson,  Yerda,  Minneapolis.  —Smith,  Marion  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

— Ewertsen,  Marie  Adolphine,  Minneapolis.    — Sprague,  E.  Mildred,  St.  ^nthony  Park. 

Hunt,  Herbert  Barstow,  Minneapolis.  —Stevens,  Margaretta,  Minneapolis. 

— Hunt,  Marian  E.,  Minneapolis.  —Stone,  Jennie,  Minneapolis. 

Jerome,  Charles  W.,  Minneapolis.  — Trufant,  Nellie,  Minneapolis. 

— Kclscy,  Alice  Josephine,  Minneapolis.  — Way,  Laura  Rogers,  Minneapolis. 

—Lyman,  Sadie  May,  Minneapolis. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE— 9. 
SENIORS-2. 
Sandsten,  Erail  P.,  St.  Anthony  Park.  Thompson,  John,  Cottage  Grove. 

JUNIORS-2. 
Pendergast,  Warren  W.,  Hutchinson.  Smith,  Wm.  George,  New  Duluth. 

SOPHOMORES-2 
Stene,  .\ndrews  Edward,  Ashpy.  Winkjer,  Joel  Gunderson,  Garfield. 

FRESHMEN-3. 
Bullis,  Louis  L,  Winnebago.  Wheeler,  Wm.,  Winnebago  Valley. 

Shaw,  Wm.  Thomas,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE— 204. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS-7 

Flaten,  Ove,  Granite  Falls.  Pratt,  F.  F.,  Bethel. 

Glover,  \.  J.,  Zumbro  Falls.  Wilson,  J.  A.,  Lake  City. 

Mackintosh,  R.  S.,  St.  Anthony  Park.  Winkjer,  J.  G.,  Garfield. 
Major,  E.  W.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

A  CLASS-2S. 
(Graduated  March  29th,  1895.) 
Briggs,  Byron  Brackin,  Austin.  Ludlow,  Horace  Milton,  Worthington. 

Campion,  .Alfred  Thomas,  Angus.  Meadowcraft,  Ira  Clarence,  London. 

Clark,  Robert  Wallace  Monteith,  Northfield.   Neild,  William  Deforest,  Townsend.  Mont, 
Cowell,  Frederick  James,  Waterford.  Nelson,  Arthur  Herbert,  Albert  Lea. 

Crippen,  George  Edmund,  Cottage  Grove.       O'llara,  Ernest  Wilder,  Zumbro  Falls. 
Field,  Walter  Everett,  Zumbro  Falls.  Phillips,  Aleck  Annand.  Lake  City. 

Giesmann.  Walter  Rcinhold*,  St.  Paul.  Porter,  Edward  Harry,  Red  Wing. 

Haecker,  Archibald  Louis,  St.  Anthony  Park.  Rasmusson,  Frederick  Robert,  Hutchinson. 
Hagen,  Edward,  Hagen.  Smith,  Arthur  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Hopkins,  Merle  Robert,  Bloomington.  Washburn,  Robert  Mann,  Monticello. 

Hummel,  John  Adolph,  Cottage  Grove.  Watson,  Maurice  Gillespie,  Cottage  Grove. 

Johnson,  Fredrick  Ole,  Sacred  Heart.  Williams,  Cecil  Addison,  Lansing. 

Lane,  Arthur  Agnew,  Cando,  N.  D. 

B  CLASS— 41. 

Agre,  H..  Sacred  Heart.  Aldrich,  G.  S.,  Freeborn. 

Agre,  J.,  Sacred  Heart.  Alexander,  A.,  Stanton. 

Alton,  J.  W.,  St.  Pet^r.  Anderson,  L.,  LoqdoQ, 


Students. 
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Anding.  C.  F.,  Lake  City. 
Austin.  G..  Fergus  Falls. 
Bailey,  J.  V.,  Newport. 
Bassett,  L.  B.,  Rushmore. 
Bergan.  C.  K.,  Sacred  Heart. 
Brand,  J.  S.,  Faribault. 
Burton,  P.  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Clark,  R.  R.,  Janesville,  la. 
Craig,  G.,  Eldora,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Crippen,  F.,  Cottage  Grove. 
Cross,  A.  D.,  C^iilds. 
Currie,  W.  C,  Euclid. 
Disney,  E.  N.,  Zumbro  Falls. 
Eberts,  J.  W.,  Litchfield. 
Ferris,  R.  R.,  Hampton. 
Hageman,  J.  \V.,  Hastings. 
Haugen,  L  A.,  Kcnyon. 
Herrick,  R.  W.,  Minneapolis. 

Albertson,  R.  C,  Kellogg. 
Anderson,  E.,  Artichoke. 
Anderson,  J.  T,.  Vasa. 
Aune,  B.,  Starbuck. 
Bailey,  R.,  South  Troy. 
Botten,  T.,  Linden. 
Bowen,  E.  A.,  Mallory. 
Brown,  A.  R.,  Atwatcr. 
Burghardt,  A.  W.,  St.  .\nthony  I'ark. 
Burke,  G.  E.,  Norseland. 
Carmichael,  A.,  St.  Anthony  rark. 
Chaffer,  H.  E.,  VV^orthington. 
Denison,  L.  B.,  Oak  Center. 
Downs,  C.  T.,  Minneapolis. 
Duffus,  J.  A.,  Lake  City. 
Dunlava,  G.,  Fisher. 
Eustis,  J.  C,  Minneapolis. 
Ellerman,  C,  Owatonna. 
Farrel,  J.,  Rosemount. 
Gieoghegan,  T.,  Webster. 
Haccker,  H.,  St.  .\iithony  Park. 
Ham,  E.,  Brooklyn  Center. 
Hanson,  A.  M.,  Ostrander. 
Harrington,  R.  B.,  Rich  Valley. 
Hause,  C,  Mendota. 
Heath,  E.  I.,  Alma  City. 
Heath,  R.  L.,  Alma  City. 
Hillson,  H.  G.,  Blooming  l*rairie. 
Hoff,  K.  W.,  New  House,  Iowa. 
Hovland,  H.,  Norseland. 
Johnson,  P.  M.,  Pennock. 


Hohuquist.  D.  .M.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Hoyt.  B.  F..  St.  Paul. 

Kato,  v.,  Shetaya,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

McNelly.  J.  H.,  Portland. 

Morris,  E.  D.,  Lake  City. 

Nelson,  C.  Rosendale. 

Nygreu,  C.  S.,  Lake  City. 

Orniond,  F.  C,  Rochester. 

PerLec.  H.  H.,  Stillwater. 

Rice  G.  E.,  Monticello. 

Riley,  F.  H.,  Hammond. 

Seaman,  M.  T.,  .Mma  City. 

Strunk,  L.  R.,  Faribault. 

Taylor.  C.  P.,  Hamline. 

Walters,  T.  J.,  Lake  City. 

White,  W.  M.,  Twin  Lakes. 

Wolner.  O.  H.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

C  CLASS-62. 

Kroj^stad.  O.  B..  Pelican  Rapids. 
Lamb,  W.,  Alma  City 
LaMoiit,  G.  K..  W.ibasha. 
Leaf,  M.  1'..  Pennock. 
Lonpfcllow,  A.  R.,  Monticello. 
McCulley,  F.  H.,  Campbell. 
Mathews.  C.  Breckcnridge. 
Mon^oii.  J.  O.,  Pomme  de  Ttrrc. 
.Muldrcw.  W..  Brandon,  Manitoba. 
Nelson.  II..  Litchfield. 
Nelson,  T.  Norseland. 
Nortcui.  P.  II..  Oakland. 
Ostnundson,  A.,  Mallory. 
Paulson.  W.  W.,  Cando,  N.  O. 
Pennington.  S.  L.,  .Minneapitlis. 
Ouam,  A.  T..  H olden. 
Raveill,  E.  I-:..  St.  Paul  Park. 
Kidor,  E.  i:..  Oak  Center. 
Sandburg,  V.  A.,  Albert  Lea. 
Saycrs.  A.  L..  LaketioM. 
Seines,  T.  \\.,  Ilcspcr.  Iowa. 
Sorkness,  C,  Col  (ax.  Wis. 
Stewart,  C.  .\.,  St.  Francis. 
Swenson,  A.   ).,  Mt)orlicad. 
Swenson,  F.  K.,  OrtonviUe. 
Thompson,  P.,  Houston. 
Tliorson,  T..  St.  Paul. 
Uhlhorn,  O.  ()..  St.  James. 
Watkins,  D.  T.,  .\iistin. 
Wliitaker,  C.  K..  Point  Douglas. 
Ziemer,  J.  l\,  Wallham. 


Anderson,  J.,  Madelia. 
Anderson,  S.  C,  Biwabik. 
Ballou,  W.  D.,  Euclid. 
Bergnid,  H.  E.,  Squier. 
Billinffsley,  W.,  Campbell. 


PREPARATORY  CLA.SS-44. 

Prown,  E.  J..  Brandon. 
Carter,  T.  A.,  Claremont. 
Corning,  C.  R.,  St.  I*aul. 
Cross,  A.  H.,  Campbell. 
Flaten,  J.  W.,  Granite  Falls. 
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Fleming,  D.,  Mallory. 
Hanley,  M.  J.,  Minneota. 
Holen,  J.,  Pelican  Rapids. 
Hunter,  C.  C,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Iverson,  A.,  Dennison. 
Jewett,  C.  P.,  Bunker  Hill,  111. 
Johnson,  G.  M.,  Springfield. 
Jones,  E.  R.,  Cedarville. 
Kennard,  W.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Kiene,  F.,  Kennedy. 
Lancaster,  A.  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Larson,  C.  L.,  Winthrop. 
Larson,  F.  V.,  Winthrop. 
Leavitt,  C.  W.,  Etter. 
Lundquist,  J.  A.,  East  Union. 
McGuire,  A.,  Hegbert. 
Meyersick,  W.,  Lewiston,  Montana. 


Montfort,  A.,  Litchfield. 
Neerland,  C,  Minneapolis. 
Ness,  O.,  Colfax,  Wis. 
Norberg,  A.  J.,  Starbuck. 
Nygren,  O.  W.,  Lake  City. 
Oakes,  J.,  Victoria. 
Oslie,  O.  P.,  Sacred  Heart. 
Pettit,  J.  A..  Minneapolis. 
Rem  men,  A.  A.  Wangs. 
Kosetter,  L.  C,  Clarkfield. 
Saxon,  C.  R.,  Worthington. 
Sheggcby,  S.  O.,  Sacred  Heart. 
Sparks,  L.  S.,  Mantorvillc. 
Sundberg,  E.,  Kennedy. 
Swenson,  S.  G.,  Norway  Lake. 
Thompson,  A.,  Cork. 
Woodburn,  R.,  Tenney. 


Armstrong,  A.,  Albert  Lea. 
Berkey,  O.  F.,  Farmington. 
Cumberland,  R.,  West  Concord 
Eklof,  J.,  Cokato. 
Fruechte,  H.,  Eitzcn. 
Gorgas,  C.  O.,  Minneapolis. 
Halvorson,  O.,  Norway  Lake. 
Higbie,  H.  E.,  Grand  Meadow. 
Holt,  A.,  East  Union. 
Jergens,  W.  E.,  Biscay. 
Lemery,  G.  W.,  Inkster,  N.  D. 
Lcvorson,  G.,  Brooten. 
Markson,  M.  J.,  Owatonna. 


SPECLAL  STUDENTS-25. 

Mielke,  T.,  Essig  Station. 

Monson,  I.,  Kerkoven. 

Newman  W.,  Cherry  Valley,  Ontario,  Can 

Obcrg,  H.,  Kensington. 

Olson,  J.,  Minneapolis. 

Parker,  A.  S.,  Waltham. 

Perkins,  J.,  South  Troy. 

Pfaff,  W.  E.,  St.  Paul. 

Polk,  R.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Scripture,  B.  B.,  West  Concord. 

Short,  T.,  Faribault. 

Trulson,  F.  B.,  Prescott,  Wis. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL— 59. 

—Arnold,  Mrs.  Joseph,  St.  Peter.  — Hcaley,  Mary  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—Brewster,  Mrs.  Florence  A.,  St.  Anthony  — Holasck,  Mary,  Herman. 


Park. 
—Cannon,  Ida,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Cannon.  Jennie,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
—Carroll,  Nellie,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Comstock,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Alma  City. 
—Cory,  Miss  L.  L.,  Minncapolisi 
—Cotton,  Carrie  H.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Cummings,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Kerkoven. 
— Currie,  Edith,  Euclid. 
— Dcmmon,  Alice  E..  Minneapolis. 
— Ducholm,  Matilda,  Hamline. 
— Enestvedt,  Sophia,  Belvicw. 
— Falvey,  Miss  B.  E.,  St.  Louis  Park. 
— Fillman,  Bird,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
—Foster,  Mrs.  L.  O.,  Roberts,  Wis. 
— Giesmann,  Lillie  C,  St.  Paul. 


—Holmes,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  Owatonna. 
—Howe,  Kate  A.,  Kellogg. 
—James,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Minneapolis. 
—Johnson,  Charlotte,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Jorstad,  Lina,  Kcnyon. 
— Kittrcdge,  Frances  W.,  Glyndon. 
-Koch.  Maggie  C\  White  Willow. 
— Kouwe,  Olive  C,  Hutchinson. 
— Kleven,  Mrs.  Peter.  East  Union. 
—Lamb,  Mrs.  H.,  Alma  City. 
— Landa,  Rose  B.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Lehmann,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Essig. 
— I-conard,  Louise,  Minneapolis. 
—Lewis,  Mrs.  H,  E.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
—Ley,  Agnes,  Minnctonka  Mills. 
—Lugger,  Linnaca,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


—Graham,  Mrs.  Fannie,  St.  Anthony  Park.     — Maly,  Lizzie,  Sauk  Centre. 

— Haecker,  Elfleda,  Madison,  Wis.  — Madigan,  Mary,  St.  Paul. 

— Hamnstrom,  Lydia  A.,  Minneapolis.  —Miner,  Mrs.  Jennie  H.,  Minneapolis 
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-Nelson,  Rena,  Madelia. 
-Olstad,  Jennie  A.,  Hanska. 
-Ormond,  Maude,  Rochester. 
-Pendergast,  Ellen  M.,  Hutcliinson. 
-Pratt,  Bessie  B.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
-Radloff,  Augrusta,  Essig. 
-Ray,  Mrs.  Jennie  P.,  St.  Paul. 
-Rodell,  Agnes,  Markville. 
-Rosenthal,  Anna,  Graceville. 


— Shaw,  Florence  \V.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

—Shaw,  May  I.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

—Snyder,  Mrs.  Adelaide  C.,St.  .Anthony  Park 

—Stanford,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Kandiyohi. 

— Sumbardo,  Ava,  Hamline. 

— Tallmadge,  Anna  M.,  St.  Anthony  Park, 

— Wihlon,  Lucy,  Prescott,  Wis. 

— Wilkinson,  Amy,  Newport. 

— Wolner,  Ella,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


DAIRY 


Adams,  R.  H.,  Cedar  Mills. 
Alexander,  A.  E.,  Stanton. 
Anderson,  Lewis,  London. 
Anderson,  John  L.,  Cokato. 
Armstrong,  B.  S.,  Howard  Lake. 
Aws,  M.  O.,  Lake  Lillian. 
Bagne,  O.  S.,  Waterville. 
Benedix,  H.  F.,  Mantorvillc. 
Bergerud,  H.  E.,  Squires. 
Bixby,  H.  N..  Bixby. 
Borgeson,  Ole  O.,  Albert  Lea. 
Bott,  William,  Sanborn. 
Brown,  E.  J.,  Brandon. 
Bull,  M.  E.,  Clark.  S.  D. 
Bullis,  V.  J.,  West  Concord. 
Burton,  H.  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Christenson,  C  K.,  Georpcvillc. 
Comstock,  A.  E.,  Alma  City. 
Coming,  C.  R.,  St.  Paul. 
Dahlberg,  John,  Cokato. 
Daniels,  Aug.  P.,  Swift  Falls. 
Distad.  K.  O.,  Hayfield. 
Dokken,  A.  S.,  Echo. 
Domeier,  J.  A.,  New  Ulm. 
Dunker,  August,  Claremont. 
Dysthe,  Gust.,  Minneapolis. 
Farrell,  Joe,  Rosemount. 
Field,  W.  E.,  Zumbro  Falls. 
Flaten,  J.  W.,  Granite  Falls. 
Fosberg,  E.  M.,  Stillwater. 
Fowler,  Fred,  Winnebago  City. 
Gibbons,  W.  F.,  Rosemount. 
Glover,  A.  J.,  Zumbro  Falls. 
Grina,  Ole,  Pelican  Rapids. 
Grout,  Geo.  P.,  Hamline. 
Hackett,  W.  D.,  Fish  Lake.  Ont. 
Halvorson,  Oliver,  Norway  Lake. 
Hanson,  H.  A.,  Butterfield. 
Hangdahl,  O.,  Eagle  Bend. 
Hauglie,  A.,  Brandon. 
Hemingway,  Wra.,  Zumbrota. 
Holl,  O.  P..  Willow  City,  N.  D. 
Houck,  W.  H.,  Stewart. 
Hummel,  A.,  New  Ulm. 


SCHOOL  — 109. 

Hwal,  A.,  Watson. 
Ilstrup,  Clement.  Buffalo. 
Ivcrson,  Peter,  Watson. 
Johnson,  Frank  C.,  Cedar  Mills. 
Johnson,  H.  B.,  Amor. 
Jones,  D.  V.,  Lake  Crystal. 
Jones,  E.  R.,  Cedarville. 
Jory.  Albert,  Letellier,  Manitoba. 
Kickusch,  Chas.,  New  Ulm. 
Kissack,  James.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Lawrence,  L.,  Springfield. 
Lorentzon,  J.  J.,  Clarke  Grove. 
Lund,  L,  Elkton. 
Lyons,  Peter,  Minneapolis. 
McNelly,  J.  H..  Portland. 
McWade,  F.  J.,  Waseca. 
Madison.  O.  J.,  Hartland. 
Mielke.  R.,  Essig  Station. 
Moe,  Thomas,  Hanska. 
Nelson,  A.  C,  Manannah. 
Nelson,  Chas.,  Rosendale. 
Nelson,  C  N.,  Cereal. 
Nelson,  J.  E.,  Svea. 
Nelson,  P.  J.,  Grove  City. 
Nelson,  Theodore,  Norseland. 
Nerhaugen,  G.  M.,  Zumbrota. 
Newman,  W.  M.,  Picton.  Canada. 
Norman,  Adolph,  I'ennock. 
Oberg,  Henry,  Kensington. 
Olson,  Theodore,  Minneapolis. 
Overgard.  P.  H.,  Lerdal. 
Paulson,  E.  L.,  Lake  Elizabeth. 
Paulson.  P.  M.,  Havana. 
Poock,  Henry,  Lamberton. 
Postel,  John,  Le  Sueur  Center. 
Prescott,  H.  A.,  Tintah. 
Roscman,  H.  J.,  Meridan. 
Rosctter,  Louis  C,  Clarkfield. 
Schmidt,  A.  E...  St.  Paul. 
Seaman,  F.  W.,  Alma  City. 
Shelso,  F.  O.,  Brooten. 
Shuraan,  Harry,  Minneapolis. 
Simpson,  P.  W.,  Hutchinson. 
Steen,  Jars  J.,  Pelican  Rapids. 
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Steinke,  Fred  R.,  New  Ulm. 
Stewart,  L.  J.,  Janesville. 
Talle.  A.  O.,  Albert  Lea. 
Tailor,  L.  S.,  Dodgre  City. 
Teigen,  B.  T.,  Brandon. 
Thompson,  Louis,  Havana. 
Thorson.  A.  B.,  Raymond. 
Tinkcom,  W.  E.,  New  Lisbon,  N.  D. 
Torgerson,  T.  H.,  Lake  Park. 
Trulson,  Fred,  Prescott,  Wis. 
Turnbull,  Jno.,  Oakland. 


Utgard,  B..  Deer  Park. 

Uligard,  Chas.,  Melville. 

Wagner,  Frank,  Poplar  Point,  Manitoba. 

Washburn,  R.  M.,  St.  Michaels. 

Wiesner,  W.  P.,  New  Ulm. 

Wild,  John,  New  Ulm. 

Wing,  A.  M.,  Rock  Dell. 

Winkjer,  J.  G.,  Garfield. 

Wood,  Geo.  H.,  Faribault. 

Youngberg,  S.  A.,  Kirkhoven. 


COLLEGE  OF  LAW— 310. 

SENIOR  (DAY)-88. 

Allen.  Nels  Peter,  Minneapolis.  Griggs.  Frank  Hammond,  B.  A.,   Williams, 

—Baker  Lucy  Lloyd,  B.  L.,  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul. 

Bartholomew,  Lee  Bradley,  Chariton,  la.        Hammer,  Henry  M,  Minneapolis. 

Benson,  Henry  Nathaniel,  B.  A.,  Guslavus  Hartley,  Heber  Lindon,  B.A.,  Minneapolis. 

Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter.  Heapes,  William  James,  M.  A.,  Allegheny 

Benton,  Andrew  Arthur,  Madelia.  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bjornstad,  Alfred  William.  St.  Paul.  Holman,  William  Jennings,  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 

Blackman,    Wilbur    Palmer,  B.  L.',    Notre  Hultquist  Charles  Constantine,  Center  City. 

Dame,  Winona.  Hutton,  George  H.,  Shakopee. 

Brand,  Archie  Mack,  Faribault.  Jewett,  Wm.  Parker,  St.  Paul. 

Brand,  Norton  Franklin,  Faribault.  Johnson,  Victor  Ludwig.  Lindstrom. 

Brown,  James  Andrews.  Detroit,  Mich.  Keefer,  George  Lenfesty,  B.  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Burns,  James  Edward,  Watertown.  Kennedy.  Lewis  Henry,  B.  A,,  Litchfield. 

Carr,  Clarence  G.,  B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Rochester,  Kirwin,  William  Thomas,  Spring  Valley. 

Minneapolis.  Kranz.  John  Valentine,  Minneapolis. 

Chamberlain,  Sherman  R.,  St.  Paul.  Kyle,  Harry  Thompson,  Plattsville,  Wis. 

Chinnock,  Renville  Austin,  St.  Paul.  Latourell,  Horace  G.,  Wells. 

Christello,  Albert,  Minneapolis.  McGregor,  Benjamin  F..  Mapleton. 

Chute,  Fl-ederick  Butterfield,  B.  L.,  Notre  Mason,  Alfred  Findlay,  St.  Paul. 


Dame,  Minneapolis. 
Cohen,  Joseph  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Cooley,  Fred  Orlando,  Duluth. 
Cormany,  Montgomery  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Cravens,  John  Edward,  Middle  Creek,  111. 
Cudhie,  George,  Willow  City,  N.  D. 
Cullen,  John  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
Dolliff,  Alfred  Cookman,  Wood  Lake. 


Merrill,  George  Coston,  Minneapolis. 

Mesick,  Oliver  Elton,  Gettysberg,  S.  D. 

Michlet,  Simon  T.,  Minneapolis. 

Moffet,  Charles  T.,  Minneapolis. 

Mueller,  Robert,  St.  Paul. 

O'Brien,  James  Edward,  B.  A.,  Lake  City. 

Olson,  Samuel,  Willmar. 

Osborne,  George  Marshall,  Minneapolis. 


Dougherty,  Peter  Wilhelm,  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Oycn,  Jacob  W.,  Minneapolis. 


D. 
Evans,  D.  Wesley,  Minneapolis. 
Faber,  Fred  Bureguard,  Seymour,  Conn. 
Fanning,  William  David,  Madelia. 
Farnham,  Charles  Wells,  St.  Paul. 
Farr,  Richard,  St.  Paul. 
Felt,  Oscar  Alexander,  Norseland. 
Foot,  Frederick  Warner,  Red  Wing. 
Fosseen,  Manley  Lewis,  Minneapolis. 
Galbraith,  John  Alexander,  B.  L.,  St.  PauPs  Somerby,  Charles  Wood,  Minneapolis. 

College,  St.  Paul  Park.  Southerland,  A.  Hans,  St.  Cloud. 

Gibson,  George  Porter,  Atwater.  Southworth,  Walter  Newton,  Shakopee. 

Goldblum,  Hal  Sol,  Minneapolis.  Spicer,  Mason  W.,  Willmar. 


Pattridge,  Samuel  Carr,  Pleasant  Grove. 
Pettibone,  Orrin  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Pratt,  Albert  Fuller,  Anoka. 
Privet,  Walter  Nichols,  Caledonia. 
Quevli,  Nels,  Windom. 
Ringland,  Joseph.  Minneapolis. 
Roise,  Alexander  H..  Willmar. 
Shaughnessy,  Michael,  Henderson. 
Simons,  Luman  C,  Glencoe. 
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Storing^,  Charles  Chester,  Minneapolis.  Webb,  Arthur  M.  Arcadia,  Wis. 

Taylor.   Benjamin   Chandler,  B.  S.,   Minne- Weber,  William  Henry,  Minneapolis. 

apolis.  Weiss,  Harry,  St.  Paul. 

Tenneson,  Bernt  Gilbert,  Tacoma,  Wash.       Westphall,  Gustave  Alolph,  Graceville. 
Van Valken burg,  Jesse,  Canby.  Wheeler,  Howard,  St.  Paul. 

Wallace,  Thomas  Freeman,  B.A.,  Minneapo-Williams.  Henry  White,  Minneapolis. 

lis.  Young,  Albert  Linus,  Gotha. 

Ward,  DeForrest,  Fairmont.  Zuckermann,  Samuel,  Minneapolis. 


SENIOR 

Alair,  Walter  Ellsworth,  St.  Paul. 
Alderson,  Charles  Francis,  Minneapolis. 
.■\ppleton,  George  Holmes,  Minneapolis. 
Begg,  William  Reynolds,  St.  Paul. 
Bumess,  Bemhard,  Minneapolis. 
Carroll,  Walter  N.,  Minneapolis. 
Cleveland,  Frank  Hannay,  St.  Paul. 
Dickey,  Joel  Mark,  Minneapolis. 
Forsell,  Claus  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Gardiner,  Harris  Wells,  St.  Paul. 
Gemmell,  William  Henry  Miller,  St.  I'aul. 
Glover,  Newton  Lemuel,  Farmington,  la. 
Hays,  Richard  Murray,  Minneapolis. 
Holm,  Peter  .Andrews,  Minneapolis. 
Hertig.  Wendell,  Minneapolis. 

MIDDLE 

Belden,  George  Kimball,  fi.  S.,  Minneapolis 
Dennison,  Charles  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Ehrlichman,  Walter,  Minneapolis. 
Gahrc,  Frank  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Gartenlaub,  Isidor,  Minneapolis. 
Godfrey,  Alvin  K.,  arinneapolis. 
Gordon,  George  Francis,  Minneapolis. 
Hallinberger,  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Keefe,  Daniel  J.,  St.  Paul. 
Loughran,  Henry  .Arthur,  St.  Paul. 
Ley,  William  Gephard,  Minneapolis. 
Mclnery.  Maurice  P.,  Minneapolis. 
McMillan,  Wm.  Duncan,  Minneapolis. 

JUNIOR 

Angus,  William,  B.  A.,  Garfield. 
Aubolee,  Andrias  Harto,  Ely. 
Barrington,  John  Wilson,  Minneapolis. 
Booker,  Lewis  Bcnnet,  Pembina,  N.  D. 
Borchert,  Frank  H.,  Bird  Island. 
Bowers,  George,  Fillmore. 
Bowler,  Burton  Haskell,  Bird  Island. 
Bregstein,  Joseph  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Brewster,  Morton  Wilkinson,  Wells. 
Brceffle,  Cyrus  Asaph,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Brown,  Clarence  Zelora,  Minneapolis. 
Brown,  Geo.  T.,  New  Richland,  Wis. 
Caldwell,  John  William,  Minneapolis. 
Cannon,  John  Michael,  Cresco,  la. 
Canrer.lWalter  M.,  B.  S.,  Tracy. 


(NIGHT)-29. 

Higgins,  Wm.  Martin,  Minneapolis. 

Hunt,  Wm.  Franklin,  St.  Paul. 

Kirkpatrick,  Tollen  Frank,  Dundas. 

King,  John  Cochran,  Howard  Lake. 

Lazarus,  Jacob,  St.  I'aul. 

Loujrhran.  Thomas  Francis,  St.  Paul. 

McDonald.  Wm.  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Maguire.    Philip   Joseph,   A/.   A.  Baylcs,  St. 

Paul. 
Prendcrjiast,  Louis  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Richardson,  Norman  C,  Minneapolis. 
Sanders.  M.  T.,  St.  Paul. 
SicmtTs.  Julius  .Andrew,  Minneapolis. 
Tufte,  Benjamin,  Minneapolis, 
Wilson,  Mark  Ernest,  Minneapolis. 

(N1GIIT)-2S. 

.  Maul,  Walter  Henry,  Middleton,  Wis. 
Meade,  James  .Augustine,  St.  Paul. 
Mills.  Harvey  L.,  St.  Paul. 
Monsch,  Henry,  Minneapolis. 
Rivencs.  James,  St.  Paul. 
Shaw,  George  K.,  Minneapolis. 
Shepherd.  Wm.  Lyon,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Stadler,  Robert  Hutschli,  Borne,  Sweden. 
Swan.  Chas.  Edington,  St.  Paul. 
Tfiomas,  De.Altou  Stephen,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
White.  Roby  Carl,  lola.  Kan. 
Whitten,  John  .Mexander,  Portland,  Me. 


(DAY;-iii. 

Chouinard,  Horace  .\lbert,  Merrill,  Wis. 
Chunn,  Mark  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Yale,  Luverne 
Coe,  William  Tatnall,  B.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Cohen,  Isaac  Alexander.  Minneapolis. 
Cohen,  Myer  Samuel,  Minneapolis. 
Craven,  Thomas,  Watertowi>. 
Darling,  Erastus  S.,  .Auburn,  Ind. 
Dean,  Geo.  Franklin,  Minneapolis. 
DeLury,  Daniel,  Manilla,  Ont.,  Can. 
Donahower,  Harry  Lawrence,  St.  Peter. 
Donahue,  William  Florence,  Minneapolis. 
Douglass,  Emory  William,  Douglass. 
Duerrc,  Harry  James,  Reed's  Landing. 
Dunn,  Charles  Edward,  janesvUle,  Wi?. 
Eastman,  Hiram  Walbridg^'  D"^^*^* 
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Eckholdt,  Walter  Augustus,  Rochester. 

Embertson,  John,  Parker's  Prairie. 

Esty,  Elbert  Harrison,  Fayette,  la. 

Fahey,  John,  Manvel,  N.  D. 

Feltus,  William  Nell,  New  Auburn. 

Finnegan,  Andrew  J.,  Minneapolis. 

Flynn,  Edward  Francis,  Faribault. 

Foster,  Luther  Haron,  Slayton. 

Frederickson,  Adolph,  Evan. 

Gilman,  Zeeb  Prescott,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 

Gjertsen,  George  Herbert,  Minneapolis. 

Goetzinger,  Martin  Ernest,  Minneapolis. 

Goodwin,  Godfrey  Gummer,  Minneapolis. 

Green.  E.  S.  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Green,  John  Edward,  Carlton. 

Gunderson,  Charles  John,  Vermillion,^.  D. 

Hanft,  Hugo  Oscar,  Minneapolis. 

Hampton,  Harry  Reid,  All  Healing,  N.  C. 

Hawley,  George  M.  B.,  Minneapolis. 

Helliwell,  Arthur  Llewellyn,  Minneapolis. 

Hill,  Harry,  Chatfield. 

Hill,  Reuben  David,  Odessa. 

Hoff,  Charles  Smith,  St.  Paul. 

Holmes,  Peyton  Reamy,  Minneapolis. 

Hunkins,  Hal  K.,  Austin. 

Huntington,  Guy  B.,  Luvernc. 

Jones,  Edwin  James,  Adrian. 

Keller,  Herbert  P.,  St.  Paul. 

Kerr,  Charles  W.,  Anoka. 

Kling,  Elmer  Ambrose,  Minneapolis. 

Landgaard,  Iver  William,  Garfield. 

Larson.  Augustus  Theodore,  B.  A.,  Alex- 
andria. 

Leaycraft,  Charles  Allen,  Southampton,  Ber- 
muda. 

Leonard,  George  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 

Liljer,  Bemhard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lund,  Harry  Albert,  Minneapolis. 

McCollough,  Fred  J.,  Maple  Plain. 

McQuaid,  Craig,  Minneapolis. 

Martin,  Harrison  Burke,  B.  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Massey.  Freedom  Chester,  B.  A.,  Louisvill*, 
Wis. 


Mathews,  Edward  William,  Jr.,  Cambridge, 

Ohio. 
Merchant,  Frank  Davidson,  Minneapolis. 
Meyer,  George  William,  Minneapolis. 
Mitchell.  Wm.  DeWitt,  St.  Paul. 
Murray,  John  Martin,  New  Haven,  la. 
Nelson,  Adolph  Theodore,  Grove  City. 
Norton,  Albert  Eugene.  Marshall. 
O'Brien,  Michael  N.,  Minneapolis. 
Odel^,  Daniel  Austin,  Wells. 
Olson,  Carl  Oscar  Alexius,  Minneapolis. 
O'Neall,  Grosvenor  Pixley,  Minneapolis. 
Owens,  David  Thomas.  Minneapolis. 
Parsons,  Arthur  Leon,  Theed,  N.  D. 
Partridge,  George  F.,  Fergus  Falls. 
Poehler,  Walter  Charles.  Minneapolis. 
Poehler,  Wm.  Adam,  Henderson. 
— Purdy,  Mrs.  Belle  Morin.  Minneapolis. 
Rawlins,  Franklin  Edwin,  St.  Paul. 
Ross  man.  Grant  Beebe.  Minneapolis. 
Russell,  Alexander.  Sauk  Center. 
Sathre,  Jacob  Cornelius,  Adams. 
Schurch.  John  Frederick,  Hastings. 
Schwager.  Lewis.  Bethany. 
Smith,  Fred  Ellsworth,  Morris. 
Smith,  George  Washington,  Minneapolis. 
Sowle.  Ralph  Clarence,  Minneapolis. 
Spear,  Frederic  I^ndsley,  Minneapolis. 
Stephens,  William  James,  Wisconsin. 
Styles,  Asa  James,  Park  River,  N.  D. 
Taylor,  James  Blackwell,  Hankenson,  N.  D. 
Titus,  Richard  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Twitchell,  L.  Lathrop,  Minneapolis. 
Ueland,  Andreas  O.,  Minneapolis. 
VanSant,  Grant,  Winona. 
Wasgatt,  Frank  G.,  Winnebago  City. 
Wasson,  Ira  Melvln,  Minneapolis. 
Whitcomb,  Walter  Benjamin.  Minneapolis. 
Will,  Gustave  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Wilson,  Edwin  Clinton,  Worthington. 
Wilson,  Samuel  Bailey,  Mankato. 
Wulling,  Frederic  John,  PA.  G.,  Minneapollst 


JUNIOR 

Arnold.  Frank.  Chester,  Eng. 
Belanger,  Jean  Baptist,  Minneapolis. 
Blymer,  George  Gilbert,  Minneapolis. 
Bradford,  John  McCartney,  Minneapolis. 
Bums,  Wm.  H.,  Minneapolis. 
Campbell,  Walter  Henry,  Alexandria. 
Cannon,  M.  P.,  Minneapolis. 
Chapman,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Church,  Arthur  Bliss,  B.  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Comfort,  Edward  Marsh,  Minneapolis. 
Currier,  Fred  Wilbur,  Minneapolis. 
Dodge,  Louis  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Donohue,  John  R.,  St.  Paul. 


(NlGHT)-57. 
Duval,  Henri,  Minneapolis. 
Eustis,  John  B.,  Minneapolis. 
Evans,  Scott  Ford,  Minneapolis. 
Folds,  George  Robert,  Minneapolis. 
Gilson,  Hiram,  Minneapolis. 
Holbrook,  Franklin  G.,  Minneapolis. 
Hosmer,  Ernest  C,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Jamar,  Moses  Scott.  Jr.,  Merrlam  Park. 
Jellico,  Elmer  James.  Minneapolis. 
Johnston,  Homer  Clifton.  St.  Paul. 
Judd,  Wilton  Brewster.  Minneapolis. 
Kennedy,  Harry  Atkinson,  Minneapolis. 
Kettel,  Richard  Casper,  Minneapolis. 
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Landquist,  Julius  Waldemar,  Minneapolis. 
Lazelle,  Horace  G.,  Minneapolis. 
Lehnertz,  Nicholas  C,  St.  Paul. 
Leonard,  Frank  Pierce,  Minneapolis. 
Lydiard,  Frank  C,  Minneapolis. 
Mills,  Monfort,  Minneapolis. 
Osborne,  Rockwell  Colman,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Paul,  Richard.  Wakefield,  N.  H. 
Pratt,  Rufus  Irving^,  Minneapolis. 
Pridham,  Thomas  Hill,  St.  Paul. 
Putnam,  Williasi  Charles,  Minneapolis. 
Rice,  Isaac  Francis,  Minneapolis. 
Sawyer,  Chas.  Lincoln,  Minneapolis. 
Sclleck,  J.  Howard.  St.  Paul. 
Shephard,  Fred  J.,  St.  Paul. 
Simons,  Hiram  \.,  St.  Paul. 


Smith,  Erastus,  Minneapolis. 

Southwick,  Claude  Edward,  Wells, 

Spear,  George  Hancock,  B.  L.,  Minneapolis. 

Sternberg.  Daniel.  Minneapolis. 

Stobbart,  Arthur  J.,  St.  Paul. 

Sullivan,  Wm.  J.,  Merriam  Park. 

Taylor,  Robert  S.,  St.  Paul. 

Thompson,  George  Bowler,  St.  Paul. 

Thompson,  William  Gould,  Minneapolis. 

Todd.  George  E.,  Kendellville,  la. 

Van  Loan,  Jed  Linwood,  Minneapolis. 

Vorland,  George  Tobias,  Minneapolis. 

Wallace,  Carlton  Lyman,  Minneapolis. 

Wallace,  David,  St.  Paul. 

Zschu,  Charles  Rudolph,  St.  Paul. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE— 378. 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   MEDICINE   AND   SURGERY— 231. 

SENlOR-49. 


Angell,  William  .Arthur,  Minneapolis. 
Arzt,  Carl  Philip,  St.  Paul. 
Barre.  William  de  la,  Minneapolis. 
— Bassett,  Mary  Elizabeth,  B.  S.,  Hastings. 
Beaadoux,  Henry  A.,  St.  Peter. 
Benham,  Edwin  Weston,  Browntown. 
Bennett,  Charles  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Bray,  Charles  William.  B.  A.,  Excelsior. 
Campbell,  George  Elmore,  Rochester. 
Claydon,  Leonard  Easton,  Perhara. 
Danner,  Edgar  William,  Stillwater. 
Darling,  Walter  H.,  Mankato. 
Farmer,  John  Coy,  Spring  Valley. 
Fjelde,  Hermann  Olaus,  Minneapolis. 
Gates,  Joseph  A.,  Rochester. 
Germo,  Charles,  Medo. 
Goodrich,  Judd,  Minneapolis. 
Gunn,  Frank  H.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Harrington,  Charles  Daniel,  Rich  Valley. 
—Haverfield,  .\ddic,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Hart,  Milan  John,  Dover. 


Liland,  Ragnvald,  Norway. 
Lorn  men,  .Andreas  Pedcrson,  Spring  Grove. 
Meckstroth,  Charles  William,  LeSueur. 
Millet,  Melvin  Calvin,  Rochester. 
Newman,  Gustav  .Adolphus,  Goodhue. 

—  Nuzura,  Mrs.  Helen  Brown,  Wheeling,  W. 

Va. 
O'Connor,  John  Vincent,  Belle  Plaine. 
Piatt.  John  Jay,  St.  Paul. 
— Pretlow,  Clotilde  Ladd,  Minneapolis. 
Ranson,  George,  Dodge  Center. 
Reimstad,  Swen  Swcnson,  Minneapolis. 
Ringnell,  Frank  Oscar,  Sweden. 

—  Ryley,  Marie  Jean.  Minneapolis. 
Sawyer,  Herbert  Philander,  Berlin. 
Sewall,  Ralph  J.,  Minneapolis. 
Shcppard,  Fred,  Lakeside. 
Slippern,  Halfdcn,  Tacoraa,  Wash. 
Sorkncss,  Paul,  Lake  Park. 
Steele,  Charles  Terrell,  St.  Paul. 
Stephenson,  John  Linna'us,  Monango,  N.  D. 


Head.  George  Douglass,  B.  S.,  Prospect  Park.  Tenney,  Jacob  S.,  Wabasha. 

Hoist,  John  Burton,  Claybank.  —Turner,  Mrs.  Frances  Eastman,  Rose  Creek. 

Koivupalo,  Edward  Henry.  Calumet,  Mich.     Walters,  Eugene,  London.  Eng. 

Knauff,  Muhlenberg  Kellar,  St.  Paul.  Watson,  Thomas  Ronaldson,  Scotland. 


JUNIOR-^. 

Beebe,  Dan  Goodwin,  Minneapolis.  Caine,  Charles  Edwin,  Spencer  Brook. 

Birdsall,  .Albert  Thornton,  B.  L.,  N.  Y.  City.  Campbell,  Robert  Allen,  Alexandria, 

^elland,  Adolph  Odin,  Albert  Lea.  Christenson,  Charles  Rasrai,  Owatonna. 

Brown,  Harry,  Duluth.  Corbett,  James  Frank,  Minneapolis. 

Brown.  Pearl  Hubert,  Minneapolis.  Crewe,  John  Eginton,  Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 

Bums,  Michael  Alpheus,  St.  Paul.  Crommett,  Herbert  Benton,  Star  Prairie,  Wis 
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Dennis,  Warren  Arthur,  Sharon,  Wis.  Krueg^r,  Louis  William,  Mankato. 

Dinahan,  Richard  McPherson,  New  Haven,  McLaughlin,  William  Ernest,  Willmar. 

Conn.  Mathison,  George,  Evansville. 

Dohm,  Charles  Lawrence,  St.  Paul.  Mayland,  Lewis  L.,  Aspeland. 

Drake,  Fred  Arthur,  Rushford.  Meighen,  Jacob  Wells,  Mankato. 

Earl,  Robert  Oscar,  Minneapolis.  Merrill.  James  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Edgerton,  Wm.  Marshall,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  —Merrill,  Rose  Marie,  Masonville,  la. 


Fanset,  John  Jay,  Milbank,  S.  D. 
Fischer,  Otto  Ferdinand,  Northfield. 
Fosberg,  George  Edward,  St.  Paul. 
Geiger,  John,  Osceola  Mills,  Wis. 
Gerrish,  Wm.  Albert,  Minneapolis. 
Gibbon,  Luther  Lewellyn,  Minneapolis. 
Grant,  Hedley  Holmes,  St.  Paul. 
Greeley,  Liston  Quincy,  Waterman,  111. 


Mesker,  George  Henry,  New  Rome. 
Nelson,  Louis  Allen.  St.  Paul. 
Palmer,  Frank  Clarence,  Shell  Lake,  Wis. 
Palmquist,  John  Emil,  Princeton,  111. 
— Pendergast,  Mary  Abbie,  Hutchinson. 
Pitblado,  John  David,  Minneapolis. 
Poehler,FranklinTheodore,^.6^.,Minneapolis. 
Ramsey,  Walter  Reeve,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Grivelley,  Charles  Theodore,  Young  America.  Reimstad,  Christian,  Minneapolis. 


Halgren,  Harry  Alfred,  Watertown. 
Hamilton,  Augustus,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Heinze,  Charles  Frederick,  Wabasha. 
Hill,  Arthur  Lyman,  Winnebago  City. 
Holbrook,  John  Snell,  Northfield. 
Howes,  Harold  Clifford,  Ashfield,  Wis. 
Jewell,  Thomas  Percy,  Star  Prairie,  Wis. 
Johnson.  Asa  Miller,  Northfield. 
Krch,  George,  St.  Paul. 

FRESHMAN-97. 


Ritchie,  Harvey  Parks,  St.  Paul. 
Setnan,  John  Magnus,  Minneapolis. 
Soper,  John,  Minneapolis. 
Stack,  George  Franklin,  Anoka. 
Stockman,  Bert  George,  Woodville,  Wis. 
Thabes,  Alowis  John,  Brainerd. 
Thyng,  Date  Kimball,  Minneapolis. 
Warren,  Frank  Stombs,  St.  Paul. 


Alexander,  Francis  Harley,  St.  Paul. 
Allen,  Arthur  Webster,  St.  Paul. 
Allen,  Mason,  Grafton,  111. 
Anderson,  Edwin  Clark,  Minneapolis. 
Bacon,  Harry  Paddock,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Baker,  Ray  Alonzo,  Fergus  Falls. 
Baldwin,  Louis  Benedict,  Lakota,  N.  D. 
— Bebb,  Rose  Ann,  B,  Z,.,  Minneapolis. 
Bergquist,  Karl  Emil,  Winthrop. 
Biom,  Nels  Andrew,  Zumbrota. 
Bjomeby,  Peter  Cornelius,  Grafton,  N.  D. 
Blakeslee,  Frank  Adrian,  Waukegan,  111. 
Blanchard,  Henry  George,  Faribault. 
Bong,  John  Hultgren,  Carlton. 
—Booker,  Gertrude,  Dover. 
Bouman,  Hermann,  Murdock. 
Briggs,  Titus  Church,  Minneapolis. 
Brothers,  F.  M.,  Minneapolis. 
Buck,  Carroll  DeForest,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
Burch,  Frank  Earl,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Button,  Arthur  Jay,  Minneapolis. 
— Cahoon,  Grace  Wilson,  Minneapolis. 
Carman,  Robert  Lowry,  St.  Paul. 
Cavanaugh,  James  Owen,  Shakopee. 
Clark,  Edward  Jennings,  Minneapolis. 
Clark,  Howard  Shoemaker,  Vinton,  la. 
Coleman,  Harry  Marcus,  Minneapolis. 
Conkey,  Robert  Lincoln,  Mreston. 
Corse,  Charles  A.,  Montevideo. 
Cu£f,  William  Sherman,  St.  Paul. 
Darby,  Harry  William,  St.  Paul. 


Edward,  George,  Sebringville,  Ont. 
Fleming,  Hermann  Frank,  Winona. 
Fowler,  Fred  Hill,  Minneapolis. 
Gaffney,  Thomas  James,  Minneapolis. 
Gcrtson,  Johan  P.,  Minneapolis. 
Gilfillan,  James  Stiriing,  St.  Paul. 
Glinn,  Nels  Nelson,  Moline,  111. 
Goddard,  Nathan  Andrews,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Goldsworthy,  William,  Ely. 
Grace,  James  Lawrence,  St.  Paul. 
Grass,  Daniel  Fred,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Griswold,  Frank  Eugene,  Cumberland,  Wis. 
Guthrie,  John  DeMott,  Minneapolis. 
Hack,  Charles  Wesley,  Garnet,  Colo. 
Handy,  John  Paul,  West  Essa.  Ont.,  Can. 
Harrison,  Elmer  Elsworth,  New  Richland. 
Hcdback,  Alex  Emanuel,  Star  Prairie,  Wis. 
Heimark,  Olaf  E.,  Clarkfield. 
Heyerdahl,  Oscar  Cornish,  Rochester. 
Hovorka,  Wenceslaus  Joseph,  Owatonna. 
Hyde,  Leon  Willet,  St.  Paul. 
Iverson,  Lewis  U.,  West  Lake. 
Justice,  Oswald  Middleton,  Rochester. 
Juul,  Otto  Gerhard,  Brandon. 
Keene,  Ralph  Kendall,  Mankato. 
Kendall,  Walter  Julian,  Windom. 
Kjerland,  Thorsten.  Webster,  S.  D. 
Kohler,  Fred  George,  Watertown. 
Kramps,  John  William,  Belgrade. 
Loe,  Adolph  Oscar,  Minneapolis. 
Luerssen,  Hermann  Carsten,  Fort  Snelling. 


Students.  2 

— McClung,  Alberta  Virginia,  St.  Paul.  —Roberts,  Mrs.  Emma  J.,  Minneapolis. 

McMahon,  Hugh  Alphonsus,  Rochester.  Rulicn,  Frank  \Vm.,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Miller,  Arthur  Wenzell,  St.  Paul.  Seibel,  Karl,  Ashland,  Wis. 

Moore,  Albert  Hall,  Minneapolis.  Sherin,  Wesley  Morley,  St.  Paul. 

Munro,  Alonzo  Tullock,  New  Auburn.  Smith,  Hiram  Williams,  Plainview. 

— Ncff,  Georga,  Lake  Crystal,  — Stahl,  Hattie  Sherman,  Harmony. 

Neraal,  Paul,  Church  Ferry,  N.  D.  Stevens,  John,  Jr.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Nicholson,  Daniel  A.,  Minneapolis.  Slouch,  George  Leonard,  Fort  Snclling. 

O'Laughlin,  Cornelius  Michael,  Annandale.  Strang,  Charles  Burney,  Alexander. 

Olson.  Jacob  Severn,  Grover.  Thorpe,  Arthur  Clyde,  Minneapolis. 

Parrot,  Byron  Walter,  Minneapolis.  Wagar,  Wm.  Desmond,  Grand  Forks,  N.  E 

Perkins,  George  Albion,  Red  Wing.  Wanous.  Ernest  Zions,  Glencoe. 

Perry,  Gentz,  New  Richmond,  Wis.  Weed,  Howard,  Minneapolis. 

Peterson,  John  Richard,  Minneapolis.  Wilcox.  Montreville  Russell,  St.  Paul. 

Plummer,  Henry  Stanley,  Racine.  Wilcox,  Thomas  Emmet,  Barran,  Wis. 

Rainville,  Samuel,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.  —Wilkinson.  Stella  Lucy,  Newport. 

Reed,  Orrock  Gee,  Rice  Lake.  Wiseman,  Robert  Lawrence.  St.  Paul. 
Rees,  Soren  P.,  Stillwater. 

SPECL\LS-i5. 

— Buell,  Mary  Catherine,  Minneapolis.  Morton,  Howard   Mcllvain,  M.  S.,  Lafayei 
Culver,  Charles  Frank.  New  Rockford.  N.  D.         M.  D.,  U.  of  Fcnn.,  Minneapolis. 

—Jackson,  Caroline  Eugenia,  Minneapolis.  Nelson,  Frederick  Carpenter,  Minneapolis. 

Hjarderaaal,  Herman  Ed\sard,  Minneapolis.  Rawlings,  William  Elmer,  St.  Paul. 

Johnson,  Lewis  Ulaf,  Granite  Falls.  Roadman,  Ira,  St.  Paul. 

McCaffrey,  James  Henry,  Duluth.  —Towers.  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth,  Minneapol 

McMahon,  Hugh  Alphonsus,  Rochester.  'J'upper,  Eugene  Larry,  Ottawa,  O. 

Moore,  Frank  Miles,  St.  Paul.  Wilson,  Louis  Blanchard,  St.  Paul. 

UNCLASSED-10. 

(not   in   CONTINUOLS   ATTEMJANCE. ) 

Arneburg,  Frade,  Minneapolis.  Mitchell,  Joseph  Kobcrt.  Mayville. 

Davis.  David  Edwin.  Hamliiic.  Quain,  ICric  P.,  Miuucaix^li^. 

Hanley,  John  Charles,  St.  Paul.  Sclu'W.  Christian  Julius,  Minneapolis. 

Holton,  Henry  Christopher,  Chetek,  Wis.  Sturgeon,  Frank  Ilaycs.  Edgeley.  N.  D. 

Hunter,  George  Burdette,  Minneapolis.  \'eline,  Olaf  Julius.  Stillwater. 


COLLEGE   OF   HOMEOPATHIC   MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY—: 

SENIORS-?. 

Bcaty,  James  H.,  Lake  City.  Mottat.  Albert  Groves,  Bathgate,  S.  D. 

Kirkpatrick,  William  David.  Minneapolis.       — Terwilliger,  Mrs.  Innis  Lucetta, Minneapol 
—Koch,  Margaret.  Lake  City. 

JUNIORS-S. 

Balcom,  George    Goodrich,   Grand   Rapids.  Hammond.  Asa  John. /^.  y-L.  Lake  City. 

Mich.  Phelps.  Alva  (Jilbert,  St.  Paul. 

Beck,  James  Flourney,  Minneapolis.  Reiueke,  George,  Deertield. 

Bingham,  Hiram  Henry,  Babcock,  Wis.  Sliipman,  Louis  Dwight.  Minneapolis. 

Hamlin,  George  Baldwin,  Minneapolis. 

FRESHMEN-16. 

Ballard,  Charles  Albert,  St.  Paul.  DeCoster.  Wm.  Thompson.  Gervais  Lake. 

Barber,  Lee  Waren,  St.  Paul.  —  Dutcher,  Kate  Ethel,  .\ustin. 

Beckley,  Fred  Lee,  New  Paynesvillo.  Gray,  Burton  Nassau,  Minneapolis. 

— Brauti,  Andrea  Ellingson,  Fergus  Falls.  — Hurd,  Ethel  -\manda,  Minneapolis. 
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—Keeney,  Emma  AdalhM,  Brookings,  S.  D.  Warren,  William  John,  Minneapolis. 

Lares,  Bert  Victor,  St.  Paul.  Wedelstaedt,  George  Sparr  Ton,  St.  Paul. 

Pollock,  Harry  Meeker,  Litchfield.  Williams.  Leon  Arlington,  St.  Paul. 

Torgerson,  Wm.,  Somber,  la.  Woutat,  Henry  Gustav,  Winona. 


Gilfillan,  Robert  C,  Minneapolis. 


SPECIALS-a. 

Thorstein,  Himle,  Minneapolis. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY— 79. 

SENIORS-12. 


Babcock,  Henry  Crandall,  Afton. 
Cobb,  Frederick  Emory,  White  Bear. 
Demo,  William  Anthony,  Hokah. 
Hard,  Herbert  Bury,  Minneapolis. 
Kyle,  Frank  Horton,  St.  Paul. 
Nelson,  Mark  Owens,  St.  Paul. 


Robinson,  Frank  Spaulding,  Wabasha. 

Sauer,  .\rthur  Jay,  St.  Paul. 

Sinclair,  Erwin  Lee,  Byron. 

Todd,  George  Silas,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Wagner,  Frank  Jacob,  New  Richland. 

Watson,  Nathan  Levi,  St.  Paul. 


JUNIORS-17. 


Beise,  Henry  Christian,  Mapleton. 
Benjamin.  Winfred  Gamer,  Hutchinson. 
Birch,  Frank  Waverly,  Faribault. 
Brearley,  Guy  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
Day,  George  Randsom,  Farmington. 
Eldred,  Bert  Henry,  Rushford. 
Herrick.  Clayton  C.  Rochester. 
Kelsey,  Raymond  Daniel,  Minneapolis. 
—Madden,  Winnifred  Josephine,  Waseca. 


Maguire,  James  Oscar,  East  Dubuque.  111. 
Montgomery,  Charles  Pumell,  St.  Paul. 
Moody.  Frank  Emil,  St.  James. 
Munro,  Robert  Annand,  New  Auburn. 
Norris,  Frank  Mortimer,  Tracy. 
Prescott,  Elmer  Eugene,  Minneapolis. 
Rose,  William  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 
Tifft,  Wallace  L.,  Hutchinson. 


FRESHMEN-35. 

Annis,  Elwin  Richard,  Mapleton.  Hawkinson,  Alfred  Eldridge,  Grove  City. 

Baker,  Wm.  Walter,  Minneapolis.  Hutchinson,  Ralph  Robert,  Faribault. 

Clements,  Stanley,  Faribault.  McCadden,  William,  Fairmont. 

Cooke,  Thomas  Frederick,  Reads  Landing.  McVettie,  John  Wellington,  Hudson,  Wis. 


—Covey,  Martha  Griswold,  Worthington. 
Curtiss,  Myron  Eaton,  Minneapolis. 
Davem,  John,  St.  Paul. 
Denton,  Herbert  Borgardus,  Duluth. 
Evans,  Warren  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 
Frederick,  John  Lupus,  Waseca. 


Maloney,  John  Francis,  New  Richmond,Wis. 
— Medary,  Mrs.  Edna  Pettit,  Waukon,  la. 
Moore,  William  Alexander,  Sauk  Center. 
Pattison,  Robert  Henry.  Paris,  111. 
Pattison,  Thomas  Alexander,  St.  Cloud. 
Satory,  Joseph,  Wabasha. 


Gallagher,  John  Walter  Sidney,  Sleepy  Eye.   Shankland.  James  Wilbur,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Godfrey.  Harvey  Byron,  Faribault. 
Godfrey,  Henry  Samuel.  Faribault. 
Goodale,  Albert  Wilford,  Angola,  Ind. 
Goodnow,  Merton  Steams,  Hutchinson. 
Hagerty,  Torry  Philander,  Chatfield. 
Hall,  Jay  Mason,  Austin. 
Hamish,  Frank  Gustave,  Hastings. 


Shumpik,  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Spence,  Thomas,  Macomb,  111. 
Stephan,  Frank  Lewis,  Minnesota  Lake. 
Stevens,  Bertram  Theodore,  Minneapolis. 
Strawn,  Lloyd  George,  Albion,  111. 
Wells,  Horace  Rensselaer,  Lansing. 


SPECIALS-PRELIMINARY-^. 

Betcher,  Clarence  Ward,  Red  Wing.  Cullum,  Richard  Henry,  St.  Paul. 

Brown,  Edward  Evans,  Emerson,  Man.  Greer,  Frank  Millard,  Minneapolis. 

Brown.  Henry.  Angus,  Can.  Rutherford,  Walter,  Minneapolis. 
Brown,  William.  Angus,  Can. 


Students.  239 

GRADUATE  STUDENT-i. 
Parkyn,  Herbert  Arthur,  B.  A.,  M.  D.,  Univ.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can. 

UNCLASSED-7. 

Leonard,  Claude  Albert,  Menomonie,  Wis.  Scholberg,  Martin  Hans.  Ortonville. 

McWaters,  Walter  David,  Minneapolis.  Sullivan,  Edwin,  Minneapolis. 

Menzies,  Wm.  John,  Portland,  Ore.  —Williams,  Emma  Cecilia,  Minneapolis. 
Prail,  Fred  William,  Waseca. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY— 37. 

SENlORS-io. 

— Blanchard,  Lucy  H.  Adams.  Elk  River.  litis,  George  Washington,  Chaska. 

Burke.  Richard  Thomas,  Chevalier,  N.  D.  McCloud,  Charles  Newmann,  St.  Paul. 

Fjelstad,  Alex  Haldor,  Minneapolis.  Munch,  Graham  William,  Crookston. 

Hillard,  Archie  Harwood,  Vcmdale.  Nelson,  John,  Lake  Park. 

— Houlton,  Alice,  Elk  River.  Olsen,* Isaac  C,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 

FRESHMEN-16. 

.■\rbes,  Joseph  Martin,  LeSueur.  Johnson,  Flavius  L,  Bathgate,  N.  D. 

Bowe,  John  William,  Mankato.  Larson,  Theodore  Lewis,  Osceola  Mills,  Wis. 

Cady,  FranklE.,  Flandreau.  S.  D.  McCulloch,  Earl,  Chatficld. 

Cahill,  James  Lawrence,  Eagle  Center,  la.  Miescn.  John  Anton,  St.  Paul. 

Goodwin,  Clarence  Gilbert,  Hudson,  Wis.  Moen,  Mathias,  Starbuck. 

Haugen,  John  Edward,  Kasson.  Nichols,  Benjamin  Heber,  Northfield. 

Hoscheid.  William,  St.  James.  Wallace,  Arthur.  Little  Sioux,  Iowa. 

— Hurd,  Annah.  Minneapolis.  Williams,  Fred  Horace,  St.  Louis  Park. 

SPECIALS-5. 

Bacon,  Clifirles  .Mbert.  Hopkins.  Kingsley,  Floyd  William,  Mazeppa. 

Farmer,  Dan  E..  Spring  Valley.  Sleight,  Fred  Stephen,  Guelph,  N.  D. 

Hickey,  Thomas  Raphael.  Graceville. 

UNCLASSED-6. 

Jordan.  Michael  .Alfred,  Waverly.  Northrup,  Lemuel  Augustus.  Morristown. 

Kehoe.  Thomas  Madigan,  Lake  Mills,  la.        Pepple,  Frank  Ransom,  Worthington. 
Maughan,  Irving  Thomas,  St.  Paul.  Smetana.  William  Step*ien,  Hopkins. 


UNIVERSITY   SECTION   OF  THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL— 243. 

—Alice,  Annie  M-,  Minneapolis.  — Bennett.  Frances  I..  Minneapolis. 

—Allen,  Inez  L.,  Minneapolis.  Bennett,  Frank  G..  St.  Louis  Park. 

— Amery,  Frances.  St.  Paul.  Berg,  John  Nelson,  Minneapolis. 

Amess,  Ole  John,  Terrace.  — Bisbee,  Maria,  Evansville,  Ind. 

— Aurland,  Syvirene,  Minneapolis.  —Blair,  Mellie,  Minneapolis. 

Austin,  James  Frederick,  Minneapolis.  — Blaisdell,  Helen  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 

—Austen,  Isabella  McHugh,  Minneapolis.  — Blaisdell,  S.  Lilian,  Minneapolis. 

—Bailey,  Jennie.  Minneapolis.  Blanch,  Henry  G.,  Dover. 

—Bangs,  Hellen  Maude,  Rapid  City,  S.  D.  Bogstad,  Rasmus  R.,  Moorhead. 

-Barry,  Mary  E.,  Chicago.  111.  — Braden.  Martha  W.,  Minneapolis. 

— Bartlett,  Carrie  Fidelia,  Minneapolis.  —Bradley.  Mrs.  Emily  H.,  St.  Paul. 

Bauer.  Oeorge  Neander,  Minneapolis.  —Brown,  Viola,  Browton. 

— Beattie,  Isabel  S..  Mankato.  —Bryant,  Mrs.  Jessie  W..  Minneapolis. 

Beede,  Samuel  F..  Fairmont.  —Bryant,  Julia  M.,  Minneapolis. 
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— Bucknam,  Ella  White,  Minneapolis. 

— Burdick,  Martha  Mills,  Minneapolis. 

—Bye,  Mary  Alice,  Minneapolis. 

— Caplin,  Jessie  Florence,  Minneapolis. 

Cathcart,  William  Emerson,  Litchfield. 

Casey,  John  Marius,  Minneapolis. 

— Chase,  Inez  May,  Madclia. 

— Choate,  Antoinette,  St.  Paul. 

Chute,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 

—Clark,  Alta  Keith,  St.  Paul. 

Clark.  Leroy  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—Clark.  Martha.  St.  Paul. 

— Cochrane,  Margaret  McKee,  Minneapolis. 

Colwell.  Thomas  Harry,  Minneapolis. 

—Conner,  Flora  C,  Minneapolis. 

— Countryman,  Lana  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Curry,  Ellen,  St.  Paul. 

—Daniels,  Ada  Ethelyn,  Minneapolis. 

—Daniels,  Mary,  Minneapolis. 

— Dennison,  Florence  M.,  Minneapolis. 

— Dennison,  Lottie  M.,  Minneapolis. 

Dcvereaux,  Thomas, M  inn  eapolis. 

Dewey,  Rupert  Carthalo,  Minneapolis. 

—Dibble,  Julia  A.,  Minneapolis. 

— Dickinson,  Lucy  Evalina,  Minneapolis. 

— Dolan,  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 

Dunlap,  George  C,  St.  Paul. 

— Durkee,  Ella  Shaw,  Minneapolis. 

— Elmer.  Minerva,  Minneapolis. 

Elwell,  Tallmadge  Robert.  Minneapolis. 

—Espy,  Lila  W,,  St.  Paul. 

— Evans,  May  Sophronia.  Minneapolis. 

—Fanning,  Mamie  G.,  St.  Paul. 

Farrar,  Frank  F.,  White  Bear  Lake. 

Feagles.  Samuel  S.,  Minneapolis. 

— Felton,  Hattie  Hortensia,  Minneapolis. 

— Fificld.  Bessie  M.,  St.  Paul. 

—Fletcher,  Nelle,  Minneapolis. 

Fling,  Harry  Ridgeway,  Minneapolis. 

—Forbes,  Florence  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—Fox,  Mrs  .Mice  H.,  Lake  City. 

— Fov,  Cordelia  Lydia,  Minneapolis. 

— Fradenburg,  Fanny  Florence,  Minneapolis. 

Frost,  William  Dodge,  Minneapolis. 

—Furlong,  Bridget  C,  Pine  Bend. 

Galloway,  Fred,  Minneapolis. 

Galloway,  Lee.  Minneapolis. 

— Gauman.  Maud  Mary.  Minneapolis. 

— Gibbs,  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 

Gillett,  Charles  W.,  Minneapolis. 

— Goodsil,  Mary  Isabel,  Grant  City,  Mo. 

— Gowdy,  Chcstine,  Minneapolis. 

Gray,  George  Annand,  Minneapolis. 

— Greaves,  Jennie  H.,  Cannon  Falls. 

— Greer,  Mrs.  Susan  C,  St.  Paul. 

Hageboeck.  August.  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 

— Hambleton,  Lina.  St.  Paul. 


Hanft,  Frank  Wm.,  Minneapolis. 

Hanft,  Hugo  Oscar,  Minneapolis. 

— Hanscome,  Carrie  M.,  Brookl3rn  Centre. 

Harmon,  Frank  Esmond,  Grove  Lake. 

—Hayes,  Annie  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hayes,  Bridget  T.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hayes,  Helen  Lyon.  Minneapolis. 

—Hayes,  Sister  Rosalie,  St.  Paul. 

Hempstead,  Clark,  Minneapolisf 

Higbee,  Matt,  Minneapolis. 

Hill,  Oliver.  Madison. 

Hodgson,  John  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

— Holmboe,  Helen  J.,  Minneapolis. 

Holtz,  Fred  L.,  Minneapolis. 

—Homing,  Jennie  Laura,  Minneapolis. 

— Houlistou,  Anna.  Minneapolis. 

— Hoyt,  Mary  A.,  Minneapolis. 

— Hulett.  Jessie  Irene.  Minneapolis. 

—Hurley.  Sister  Alexia.  St.  Paul. 

Jackson.  Charles  W.,  Brooklyn  Center. 

—Jackson.  Katherine,  Minneapolis. 

—Johnson.  Ira  J..  Long  Prairie. 

—Kelly.  B.  Theresa.  Rochester. 

Kelly.  John.  Milbank.  S.  D. 

—Kennedy,  Effie  J.,  Minneapolis. 

—Kennedy,  Ida  B.,  Minneapolis. 

-Kimball,  Millie. St.  Paul. 

Kingsford.  Alfred  C.  Rushford. 

Kinney,  .\lvin  C.  Lake  City. 

— Kirtland.  Rhodella.  Minneapolis. 

— Konig,  Hermlne  R.,  Minneapolis. 

Lancaster,  George,  Winsted. 

Lange,  Dietrich,  St.  Paul. 

—Lawrence.  Margaret  Lana.  Minneapolis. 

Leavens,  Frank  N.,  Faribault. 

—Leavens,  Ida  F.,  Faribault. 

—Leavens,  Julia  Pauline,  Chicago,  111. 

— Leavitt,  Clara  Kezia,  Minneapolis. 

Lee,  Algernon  Herbert,  Minneapolis. 

Loftficld,  Gabriel,  Crooketon. 

—Long,  Jane  T.,  Minneapolis. 

—Long,  Jessie,  Minneapolis. 

— Lothroi),  Mary  Olive,  Zumbrota. 

— McCann,  Alice  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

— McClurc.  Mrs.  Naomi  I.,  Minneapolis. 

— McClure.  Thyrza.  Minneapolis. 

— McFetridge.  Margaret  E.,  St.  Paul. 

—McGregor,  Saidee,  Minneapolis. 

McGrory,  John  Charles,  Minneapolis. 

Mac  Key.  John  F.,  New  Brighton. 

— McShaae,  Ellen,  St.  Paul. 

— McSherry,  Sister  Emeline,  St.  Paul. 

— MagnfiT,  Anna,  St.  Peter. 

— Magner,  Catherine,  St.  Peter. 

Martin.  Elmer  E..  Glenwood. 

—Meier,  Minnie.  Golden  Gate. 

—Miller,  Mabelle.  Minneapolis. 
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—Monroe,  Carrie  Louise,  Brighton,  Mass. 

— Morse,  Minnie  Frances,  Minneapolis. 

—Morton,  L.,  Minneapolis. 

—Napier,  Mable  Coralie,  Edina  Mills. 

— Neff,  Addie,  Hullsville,  Wis. 

— Nicol,  Jessie  M.,  Minneapolis. 

— Nisbit,  Jane,  Worthington. 

— O'Hearn,  Mary,  Minneapolis. 

Olson,  Carl  Oscar  Alexius,  Minneapolis. 

Olson,  John  August,  Minneapolis. 

—Paige,  Emma  Howe,  Minneapolis. 

—Parker,  Florence  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Partridge,  Elbert  Dudley,  Fergus  Falls. 

—Patten,  Alicia,  Minneapolis. 

Paulson,  Alfred  P.,  Waseca. 

—Perkins,  Eliza  Anna,  Minneapolis. 

Perry,  Clinton  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Perry,  Minnie  O.,  Minneapolis. 

— Philbrick,  Amanda  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Phillips,  Henrietta  .A.,  Lake  City. 

Phillips,  James  E.,  Lake  City. 

—Phillips,  Mary  Mac,  Minneapolis. 

Pitts,  Harold,  Minneapolis. 

—Plum,  Mrs.  Mary  D.,  Minneapolis. 

— Plummer,  Lucy  E.,  Minneapolis. 

— Porcher,  Mary  L.,  Minneapolis. 

Pratt,  George,  Minneapolis. 

— Purcell,  Anna  M.,  Austin. 

Raftery,  Alfonso  L.,  St.  Paul. 

Ramaley,  Francis,  St.  Paul. 

— Redfield,  Jane,  Minneapolis. 

Reed,  Edwin  Thomas,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

—Richardson,  Emma,  Northfield. 

—Ripley,  Abigail,  Minneapolis. 

— Robbins,  Alice  G.,  Minneapolis. 

—Robinson,  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

Roc,  C.  Erwin,  Minneapolis. 

Rogers,  Clarence  Raymond,  Minneapolis;. 

— Rosger,  Emma.  Richfield  Centre. 

Rossman,  Grant  Beebe,  Minneapolis. 

—Ray,  Mrs.  Jennie  Paull,  St.  Paul. 

-Ray,  Alice  Paull.  St.  Paul. 

Sage,  Charles  W.,  Markvillc. 

— Sanford,  Lina  D.,  St.  Paul. 

— Sardeson,  Eva  Rossing,  Minneapolis. 

— Schureman,  Winnifrod,  Minneapolis. 

Schwager.  Lewis.  Bethany. 

— Seely,  Blanche,  Minneapolis. 

Sewell,  Herbert  Franklin,  Minneapolis. 

— Sewell,  Margaret,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

—Shaughnessy,  Gertrude.  Minneapolis. 


— Shaughnessy,  Rose,  Minneapolis. 

Sherburne,  Walter  Harmon,  Minneapolis. 

— Sidall,  Margaret  West,  Minneapolis. 

— Sikes,  Laura  M.,  Minneapolis. 

— Slye,  Kate  Alden,  White  Bear  Lake. 

Smith,  k.  Biley,  Minneapolis. 

Smith,  Walter  Wyman,  Mankato. 

—Snider,  Jennie  M.,  Herman. 

— Sparrell,  Delia  Sampson,  Lake  City. 

Sperry,  Theo.  A.,  Wasioja. 

Steffens,  Joseph  Ward,  Zumbrota. 

—Stevens,  Jessie  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 

—Stevens,  Mary  Addie,  Hamline. 

—Stone,  Zella  Letetia,  North  St.  Paul. 

— Struble.  Clara,  Minneapolis. 

—  Sutherland,  Helen,  Minneapolis. 

Thompson,  John  C,  Motley. 

—Thompson,  Margaret  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Thompson,  Robert  Mitchell,  Minneapolis. 

—Thompson,  Eva  F.,  St.  Paul. 

Titus,  Albert  T.,  Lake  Benton. 

'JMtus,  Nelson  C,  Marshall. 

— Tubin,  Frances  Marion,  Minneapolis. 

Tone,  Knut  H.,  Minneapolis. 

— Torpcy,  Mary  Maud.  Morris. 

Trask,  Birney  K.,  Minneapolis. 

— Trucsdell,  Hattie  M.,  Minneapolis. 

Tuckey,  Edson  N.,  Hamline. 

—Turner,  Margaret  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Turner,  William  B.,  Minneapolis. 

Uhl,  Alfred  Woodbridge,  St.  Paul  Park. 

VanDyke,  Cleve  William,  .Alexandria. 

—Van  Husen,  Mrs  Ruth,  Sioux  City.  la. 

\'onSchlogeIl,  Frederick.  Minneapolis. 

—Walker.  .Mice  Elinor,  Minneapolis. 

Warren,  Frank  Merton,  Minneapolis. 

Watson,  Thomas  R.,  Minneapolis. 

Weil,  Jonas,  Minneapolis. 

— Wettmell,  Lucille,  Minneapolis. 

Wlicaton.  Walrott,  Minneapolis. 

—White.  Mary  E.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

—Whitney,  Nellie  .\rdell,  Minneapolis. 

Wilcox.  Guy  Maurice.  Faribault. 

—Wilkinson,  Sarah  H.,  Minneapolis. 

— Willard,  Julia  Sargent,  Red  Wing. 

Williams,  .Archie  Elton,  Minneapolis. 

Williams,  Fred  H.,  St.  Louis  Park. 

Wold,  Carl  A.,  Brandon. 

—Young,  .Alice.  Duluth. 

— Vou»g.  Nell  J.,  Minneapolis. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT, 

Men. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy... •••••. •••««*  ig 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ...••••••  12 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science ••  xo 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Literature 2 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer 3 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Electrical  Engineer 6 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M ining  Engineer 2 

Others  doing  graduate  work 5 

Total 59 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  T 

Men. 

Senior  Class.  Classical  Section 25 

Scientihc  Section 20 

Literary  Section 11 

Junior  Class.  Classical  Section 20 

Scientihc  Section I9 

Literary  Section 12 

Sophomore  Class.  Classical  Section 24 

Scientihc  Section 49 

Literary  Section 20 

Teachers'  Section 3 

Freshman  Class.  Classical  Section 22 

Scientific  Section 82 

Literary  Section 19 

Teachers'  Section 3 

Unclassed  Students 33 

Total 3>te 
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THE   COLLEGE    OF  ENGINEERING,    METALLURGY    AND   THE    MECHANIC 

ARTS. 


Senior  Class. 


Junior  Class. 


Sophomore  Class. 


Freshman  Class. 


Men.    Women. 


Unclassed  Students. 
School  of  Design . . . 


Civil  Engineering  Section 6 

Mechanical  Engineering  Section 

Electrical  Engineering  Section 

Mining  Engineering  Section 

Civil  Engineering  Section 

Mechanical  Engineering  Section 

Electrical  Engineering  Section i 

Mining  Engineering  Section 3 

Civil  Engineering  Section 6 

Mechanical  Engineering  Section 3 

Electrical  Engineering  Section 9 

Mining  Engineering  Section 8 

Chemical  Engineering  Section 2 

Civil  Engineering  Section 9 

Mechanical  Engineering 11 

Electrical  Engineering  Section 17 

Mining  Engineering  Section 7 

Chemical  Engineering  Section x 

18 

3 


Total 143 


16 
16 


Total. 
6 
4 
7 
I-  18 

7 

4 

17 

3-  31 
6 

3 
9 
8—  26 

2 

9 
II 

17 
7 
I-  47 

18-  18 

19—  19 

IS9-I59 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Men.  Women.    Total. 

Senior  Class 2  2 

Junior  Class 2  2 

Sophomore  Class 2  2 

Freshman  Class 3  3—    9 

The  School  of  Agriculture — Graduate  Students 7  7 

Class  A 25  25 

Class  B 41  41 

Class  C 62  62 

Preparatory  Class 44  44 

The  Summer  School  for  Women 59              59 

The  Dairy  School 109  109 

Special  Students 25  25—372 

Total 322  S9            3S1    381 

Less  duplicates 21  21      21 

301  59            360    360 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Men. 
Senior  Class—Day  Section 87 

Evening  Section 29 

Middle  Class— Evening  Section 25 

Janior  Class— Day  Section no 

Evening  Section 57 

Total.., 308 


meo 

.    Total. 

I 

88 

29-117 

25-  2S 

I 

III 

57-168 

310  310 


!     •    '   ■ 
I  •  •    '    . 
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UXIVKRSITY    EXTENSION. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  first  of  American  institutions 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  University  Extensi<ni.  Before  the  work  received 
its  present  name'and  models  from  Enj:,^hind,  the  spirit  of  the  new  movement 
was  embodied  in  the  conduct  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  which  in  the  earlier 
years  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

University  Extension  courses  with  the  mtHlcrn  methods  and  name  were 
undertaken  in  iS&^-'qo. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  University  itself  has  prevented  the  faculty  from 
pushing  University  Extension. 

This  year,  however,  it  was  decided  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work, 
and  a  standing  committee  of  the  faculty  was  appointed  to  superintend  it, 
and  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  colkxcs,  normal  schools  and  high 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  coming  year  similar  courses  of  lectures  will  be  offered  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  better  organization  of  local  centres  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  classes  above  the  lectures.  For  circulars  of  information  and 
announcement  of  courses,  address  Professc^r  John  F.  Downey,  secretary  of 
the  committee. 
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kciiistration  fur  '^ccoii'i  term  •  oinpIoUnl. 
(,"la^ses  callc'i  lt.>r  regular  uork. 


0   \N 

7  ^* 

11  s\ 

12  ^ 


II  NN 


Annual  Meeting  ot  the  Board  ol  Regents. 


I  w 


2  W 


Holiilay  Recess  begins  (n<j  classes)  3  w 

William  Watts  FolwcU  iuautjuratcd  as  Pfcsident,  1869. 


University  Calendar, 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


I  F  New  Year's  Day. 

5  T  Work  resumed  in  all  departments. 

9  S      4W 

16  S      5w 

23  S      6  w 

30  S      7w 

6  S       8w 

5  M  Examinations  for  conditioned  students. 

12  F  Lincoln's  Birthday— Holiday. 

13  S      .QW 

If;  M  Examinations  for  conditioned  students. 

18  T  University  Charter,  1868.    General  Sibley  died,  i8qi. 

20  S      low 

22  M  Washington's  Birthday— Holiday. 

27  S      11  w 

3  W  Term  Examinations,    I  and  H  hour  work. 

4  T  ••  •*                 HI  and  IV  hour  work. 
;  F  ••                *•                 V  and  VI  hour  work. 

6  S  ••  ••  VII  and  VIII  hour  work .12  w 

THIRD   TERM. 

**  M  Rep^istration  for  third  term. 

()  T  Classes  called  for  regular  work. 

\\  S      r  w 

20  .*^      2  w 

7h  F  School  of  .Agriculture  closes. 

27  S       3  w 

3  S       4W 

10  S       S  w 

17  S       6w 

24  S       7  \v 

1  S  '^  \N 

^  S        9  v\ 

13  T  Examinations  in  tlie  Medical  Department  begin. 

Is  S       low 

18  T  Senior  examinations  hegin. 

22  S       II  w 

2;  T  Senior  Examinations  in  the  Law  Pepartmcnt. 

?*^  W  Term  Examinations.     I  and  11  hour  work. 

77  T  "                   "                 HI  and  IV  hour  work. 

7^  K  *•                   ••                 \  and  \'I  hour  wor'^. 

20  S  "                   "                 VII  and  VIII  hour  work.                        12  w 


MARCH 


APRIL 


MAV 


SUNDAY 

May 

30 

MONDAY 

May 

31 

TUESDAY 

li  M-: 

I 

WEDNESDAV 

JUM- 

2 

THURSDAY 

jL'Nh 

J 

FRIDAY 


Jl  NE 

June 


COMMEN'CEMKNT   WEEK. 

Baccalaikeate  Servkf.  -  -  -  y.r^  p.  M. 

Senior  Class  Exkhcises  — Aniiounceuunt  hy  the  <.l.^ss. 
.\LiMNl  Day     .Meeting  ul  .Alninn:. 

.\DDKESS    BEFt)kL   CidLhuI     nl     X.WK. 

CO.MMENC  EMENl      Da\        Tlic      l^^LUt>    tilth       AuiiU.il      ('oUl- 

mciicemenl. 

Ciraduating  Exercises.            ...  -    .,  t<-,  a.  m. 

President's  Reception.    -           -           -  -         *^  oc  r.  m. 

Summer  Vacation  Begins.             -          -  -             13  ^^ 


IT     Cyrus  Northrop,  inaugurate!  a*:  President.  i*^*^i. 
The  year  i^r;-"*^  \<ill  begin  Ar.gu«;t  ;i,  r^^- 


PROGRAM  OF  EXAMINATIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1896. 

The  number  placed  after  tlie  subjects,  when  jriven.  indicate  the  room  in  which  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  held.  When  no  number  is  given,  the  examination  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel— Library  building. 

For    students   conditioned    in    the 


Day. 


Subjects  for   admission   to 
Hour.  the  freshman  class. 


work   of  first  term  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years. 


TrF>i>AV.  *^fX)-lo;^o        Enij^lish    Grammar     and 

Essay. 
Sr.i'i.  io:4v  i:i>        Composition 

1.  2:}iO-  >:oo        Elementary   .\lgebra.... 


\\»  |iNFsi»AV.         ^:oo-io.;o        Higher  .Mgcbra 


SrrT. 


1^:4'-  11;        f  ■   S.  History 


2  to-  ;:oo        Plane  (icometrv 


(*Freshman  .Algebra 22 

■]    Sophomore  I^nysics S 

f    Sophomore  Chemistry s 

\  *  Freshman  Latin 4 

/tFroshman     and    Sophomore 
English. 


'mi<'^l>\N.  ^r^-io:^-)  Solid  (  icotnt'trv 

Sfj'T.  1     I--   i;i>         II'~tor\-    r>(    (jrrcce    and 

K(»nio 

;.  2  }o-  ^co         Natural   riiilosophy 


i  *Sophomorc  French 2q 

1  ♦Sophomore  German 21 

*Freshman   and     Sophomore 
Greek. 20 


VU  I  I 'AN  . 
1 


'^"\r.-\'.'.lO  I'liVSlology 


'Sopomore  .Mathematics 22 

4 


10:4--   1:1-    \  *Gr«-ek 20    *.'^ophc)morc  Latin. .. . 

'  *•  it-rman 21 

2.yc-   'CO        Latin  (irarnm.ir *.'^op).omore  History 


.•^  \  I  iii  I'AN ,  ^''j-io  ;o         ( !,i>ar.. 

Sir  1 .  It:  r--   I  i;         ( "icrro. 


j:  >c>  -:oo    \    \'ergil  . . 
/     I'.iiglish. 


{    Sf>i)homore  IJotany. . 
/    S')|)liomore  /,o(ilogy, 


4 

: 

■t 


M<>\ri  \\ . 


^"■-'-loii         l^itanv t 


Si  r  I .  I     >-•   11^        ("h<MiiisiTy 5^ 

>»  ♦l-'rcnrh yi 

i\  ."   V      •;.'..-)    /     ric.'li.Hid  I)t.i\vmic    ••••    ft 

'^tiil'iif;  < 'Mid  ii-Miid  ID  uotk   of  \hr  fi  >  <f  frun ,  uo\   tnr-ntionod  in   the  abo  .<*  schedule, 
•^  ;I1  -ir  r,in;:<    "^  Hli  Hir  ju '  >|.-  ■  -r  n  -  i  0111  enu-ij  f.i  t;ikr  thoir  f\  am  mat  ions  some  time  during  the 


*  Main  HuiMmc:;       ^  L  t<rarv  Bnildinc:     X  Pillsbury  Hall;    §  Chemical     and     Physical 
1  at  itiati>r\   linii  Iiiil':  rr   Mf'  hanic  Arts  FiuildinL'. 


Organization  and  Government. 


The  University  was  originally  organized  in  1S51:  it  was  re-organized  in 
i860,  1864  and  1868,  and  dates  its  actual  beginning  from  the  last  named  year. 
No  college  work  had  been  carried  on  until  1868,  although  at  various  times 
in  the  years  intervening  between  185 1  and  1868,  a  very  elementary  kind  of 
instruction  had  been  offered  at  irregular  intervals,  which  would  not  aggre- 
gate more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  1868  is  the  one  under  which  the  University, 
as  now  existing,  was  organized,  and  is  as  follows: 

AN  ACT  to  re-organi/e  and  provide  for  the  Government  and  regulation  of  the  University 

of  Minnesota,  and  to  establish  an  Agricultural  College  therein. 

As  amended  by  Chapter  X  of  the  General  Lavss  of  1^72: 
AN  .\CT  to  amend  Chapter  I  of  the  .Session  Laws  of  i!Sfj8,  relating  to  tlie  University  of 

Minnesota. 

Sf.ction  I.  The  object  af  the  University  of  Minnesota,  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion at  or  near  tfic  Falls  of  St. . Anthony,  shall  betoprovide  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  scieme  and  the  arts,  and  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  tlie  mechanic  arts,  including  military  tactics  and 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  University  ot  Minnesota  five  or  more  colleges 
or  departments,  that  is  to  say.  a  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  .Uts,  a  College  of 
Agriculture,  including  "military  tactics,"'  a  College  of  the  .Mechanic  .Arts,  a  College  or 
Department  of  Law,  and  also  a  Colletje  or  IV-partment  of  Medicine.  The  department  ot 
Elementary  Instruction  may  be  dispensed  with  at  buch  a  rate  and  in  such  wise  as  may  seem 
just  and  proper  to  the  iJoard  of  Regents. 

Stc.  3.  The  government  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  ten  Regents,  of 
which  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  I'ublic  Instruction,  and  the 
President  of  the  University,  shall  be  members  cx-ojjicns,  and  the  remaining  seven  members 
thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advii.e  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  therein,  for  any  cauj-e.  the  same  shall  be  hllcd  f(^r  the  un- 
expired term  in  the  same  manner.  CI  the  Regents  thus  appointed,  two  shall  be  commis- 
sioned and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  two  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three  years. 
Tfieir  successors  shall  be  appointed  in  like  maimer,  and  shall  hold  tl.eir  otiices  for  the  full 
term  of  three  years  from  the  hrst  Wednesday  of  March  succeeding  their  appointments,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed  and  ciualitied.  The  I*resident  (>f  the  University  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  powers  and  privileges  as  other  members,  except  the  right  of  voting, 
and  shall  be,  fx-ojfficio,  the  corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Hoard  of  Regents. 

Sec.  4.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  under  the 
name  and  style  of  "The  University  of  Minnesota;"  and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with,  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  alter  tfie  same  at  pleas- 
ure; a  majority  of  the  voting  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Sec  5.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  elect  from  the  members  of  the  Hoard  a  President 
of  the  Board,  [aj  Recording  Secretary  and  [a]  Treasurer,  vho  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices  during  the  pleasure  ofthe  Boara.  .And  the  President  and  Treasurer  each  before  en- 
tering upon  the  auties  of  his  ofiice.  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  at  least  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Governor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  and  fionest  performance  ol  the  duties  of  his  office 
according  to  law,  which  bonds,  when  so  approved,  shall  be  hied  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty, to  enact 
by-laws  for  the  government  oithe  University  of  .Minnesota  in  all  its  departments;  to  elect  a 
President  of  the  University,  and,  in  their  discretion,  a  Vice-President,  and  the  reauisitc 
number  of  professors,  instructors,  officers  and  employes,  and  to  fix  their  salaries,  [and]  alscv 
the  term  01  office  of  each,  and  to  determine  the  moral  and  educational  qualifications  of  ap- 
licants  for  admission,  and  in  the  appointment  of  professors,  instructors  and  other  officers^ 


ani  assistants  of  the  Unv.-rsity.  ar.d  .n  prescnbing  the  studies  and  exercises  thereof;  andia 
a".!  tne  manage  men;  dLi  i  ^>;'.  Lra:ricri:  tr.creoi.  no  pariiaiiy  or  preference  shall  be  shown  to 
one  sect  or  rc/.g^.«^'U-  icujir.  ;i:at. on  over  an  'tr.er.  nor  shall  anytJiing  sectanan  be  taught  there- 
in. Ani  the  Hoari  o:  Rc;;e:.:>  s:  x..  r  a.e  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and 
(to]  pre?  r.te  the  :  :oi'>  k:.z  a.::..,  r.t.es  to  he  used,  and  also  to  confer  such  degrees  andgrant 
sucn  ::p;on.as  as  s  l-..  ih  ::  their  i:rcret:on.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  ^cre- 
tary  to  record  al.  the  pr^- c  :::.i:s  >:•:  the  B.-ard.  and  careiuLy  preserve  all  its  books  and  pa- 
pers; aiiC:  iiehiTe  enter  n^'  uj  ::  ;;  e  dv.t.es  of  his  onice  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to 
periurni  h:>  dut;t-  h  :.<--t.\  ..:.:;  lAithiully  as  such  officer.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treas- 
urer to  keep  liu  cxac:  >.i.  .  :^  li.'.ii  a>:count  oi  all  moneys,  bills  receivable  and  evidence  of  in- 
det  tc  iIlcs^.  .-.I.  i  aii  >t.^  .r.:.L-  .-:  property  received  or  paid  out  by  h:m.  and  before  entering 
up.^n  i::s  cui.es  s:.ai.  i.-inc  <-.u  :  >...  >;r::  e  ^n  oath  that  he  v\:ll  well  and  taithtully  perform  the 
dv:t.e>":  Trea-urer  tie'-.  •:.  1:  sr.ail  iei.'.e  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  the  meet- 
ing- (>t  tlie  Bi  arJ.  an:.  ::.  ^a-e  o:  h.s  ;nat;l.ty  to  preside,  the  Board  may  appoint  a  President 

."^F  7.  I:i  all::.  :.  ■:>  all  ti-.e  r^'hts.  immunities,  franchises  and  endowments  hereto- 
fore L'rarite  i  t  ■  "r  ;  ju-erT^c  i  c.pon  t:  e  l'n:versity  of  Minnesota,  for  the  endowment,  support 
ani  HIS  nte!i.ti;:e  ri  er-.  ; :.  t.\.;'e  -r.all  :  e  anJ  :s  hereby  inviolably  appropriated  and  placed 
at  the  i  -po-.'-.v!  t:.e  Boa-:  >•:  Kviicnts  thereof,  to  :^e'dra^vn  from  tne  State  lreasur>'  upon 
the  "r  !'■:  (•:  ti.e  Pre^.  cc!!!.  ir.^.An  iipon  the  State  Auditor,  counters'igned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  B'.r  :  an  i  p.i\a;  .e  i-j  t;.e  «:>:  :er  «.•!  the  Trea?urer  of  the  Board,  all  the  interest  and  in- 
C)ine  '■:  tie  ii:a  1  Tl^  h.-  :cr.\ec:  from  the  sale  of  all  lands  granted  and  to  be  granted  to  the 
State  o:  M.ni.L-  -ta  r  v  ■.  rtj-.  o:  an  act  >•:  C.-nizress.  entitled  "An  act  donating  lands  to  the 
several  State-  ani  l'err;t  r  •  -  wiih  ma\  pr  '\ide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  nie.i.aii.c  art-."  a;  [•:_>.-.  1  Jhy  z.i.  i^d:.  and  also  all  such  gilts,  grants  and  contributions 
to  the  ea  iijA  ment  tii'.-:v  •:  :-■•  :iia\  l>e   ier.ve  i  from  any  and  all  such  sources. 

Ski".  '^.  .\u  1  .u  .:  ;c  :  -  ""e.t  a  settlement  of  all  remaining  indebtedness  of  the  Univer- 
sitv.  al.  the  pouc'-  an  i  .•..t  '  t  --  gi\«rn  bv  Chapter  iS  of  the  laws  of  1^4.  entitled  "An  act 
re.ar.n;:  to  t:,e  I  ii.\er>;t\  ■  :  Mimiot  'a.  "  and  Chapter  11  ot  the  laws  of  iV)0.  entitled  "An 
iict  t  <  ..:ii(.n  :  ua  .it  rei..t  ti^'  t  the  l'i..\ers.ty  k>\  Minnesota,  approved  March  4,  1804,"  to 
the  Ke^eiu-  t],..;r  II  :,  •  i.:;  -:  i.  :.  are  herely  given  to  and  conferred  upon  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Cni'.'.r-  t\  >■!  M  :nn(  ~  >M  aiure^a  d.  and  the  -a^i  acts  are  hereby  continued  and  shall 
be  Hi  1  ir..e  r.ii':i  ri:..l.  ^  l t-t.!!.-:ii.i;  m^iei'te  Iness  i-  luliy  liquidated. 

>Fl.  w.  !  .'.e  nr-t  n.ect  nu  of  ti.e  Beard  ot  Reirents  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
^hail  t  e  \  cl.i.en  a!  the  I  iir.  <  rsitv  luiiding  on  the  nrst  Wednesday  in  March,  iSt).S,  at  which 
tnet  tri^;  ih'_  .  ill  <.  r-  it  tie  Board  -hall  be  elected,  and  tiie  annual  meetings  of  the  Board 
shall  i  e  h   1  .'.  i.  el.  t;  e  S'  C'l.d   hue-  ia\  m  De.emlier  in  each  and  every  year  taereaftei. 

Si  '  .  1  \i  "c  pel?'  I.  r  ]'.:r-"nr  cutr.ciit  ng  a  sum  of  not  les.-  than  fifteen  thousand 
dollar-  hai.  1  ..<  t!  e  f  rM.e^e  oi  en  lowm..:  a  j^rofessorship  in  the  University,  the  name  and 
object  01  v.  i  1   I   ::.a!!  be  vie- .^i.atcd  I  \  the  Board  ot  Recents. 

Si  f,.  11.  Thi  -ad  Boar  1  of  Ktgei.is  si. all  succeed  to  and  have  control  of  the  bc>oks, 
ro'  nr'i-.  buii'iiiiU  .  r.  i  a  1  i)tl.er  prcperty  t>i  the  I'niver-ity.  and  the  present  Board  of  Regents 
sh.iU  be  l;--,,.-.  ..■  ;  .iiKiu  i..itel\  r.p  «u  tfie  vi-rijani/ation  of  the  Board  herein  provided  for; 
Pro:uI-:J.\.\.\\  ai  ^i  -n^r.i  t-  male  an  1  at  tlie  time,  binding  upon  the  Board  then  dissolved, 
shall  i'e  as-  niie  :  a:,  i  di-.i^nr^-ed  I'V  their  sacessurs  in  ot'tice. 

Si.'  .  i_v  If  -  .,iil  ie  the  i'i'\  >>t  the  B«.»ard  of  Regents  herein  provided  for.  to  make  ar- 
rani^^eineni-  t.r  -e.  arini;r  ^':ltat^e  land-,  pursuant  to  llie  act  of  Congress,  above  mentioned, 
in  the  v.i.n.i-\  of  tiie  l'ir.\  er-iy.  for  an  exper. mental  farm;  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  may 
be  to  ma-.'  s  1  ,■  nipr  .\ eiu ^■il^^  thereon  a.-  will  render  the  same  available  for  experimental 
tnri)"Se^  111  «  I'lii.  .^t.oii  w.tli  the  conr-e  in  tiie  a;^ricuitural  college;  and  for  such  purpose  the 
oari  of  KeL't.  nt-  l^  iiert  b\  auth<;ri/ed  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified 
by  ibo  act  "1  (  i".ij:re.-s  a!ur<  -aid. 

Sk<  .  I".  Uu  or  t'etore  tiie  second  Tuesday  in  December  in  each  and  everv  year,  the 
I'.oard  oi  Keg'  nts,  throuu'h  the.r  Pre.-;  lent,  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Governor,  showing  in 
detail  the  jjr'ure--  and  t  .,11  1  t'.n  of  tiie  L'uiNersity  during  tiie  previous  University  vear,  the 
want- ot  the  'n-titution  ;u  a.j  it"^  \ariou<  departments—the  natuie.  costs  and  results  of  all 
iiiii>ro%eii;ent-.  e\per;nlem^  an!  investigations,  the  number  of  professors  and  students — 
tlie  amount-  o!  mcney  r..ceived  auvi  d>bur.-ed  — and  such  other  matters,  including  industrial 
and  <;c.ono:iiic  -tat:-tjc>.  as  they  <!eeui  important  or  useful.  One  copy  of  said  report  shall  be 
tran-m.tled  u>  each  cd  the  other  i.olleges  endowed  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of 
Coiigre-s.  and  oiu:eopv  to  the  S';cretary  of  the  Interior. 

Shr.  14.  Idle  Pre-ident  c»f  the  University  shall  be  the  President  of  the  general  faculty 
and  of  the  special  facultie-  of  the  several  departments  or  colleges,  and  the  executive  head 
of  the  institution  in  all  its  department^.  As  such  oihcer,  he  shall  liave  authority,  subject  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  give  general  direction  to  the  practical  afTairs  and  scientific  investi- 
gations of  tlie  University,  and  in  the  recess  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  remove  any  employe 
or  subordinate  othcer  not  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  supply  for  the  time  being  any  va- 
'jancies  thus  created.  He  shall  perform  the  customary  duties  of  a  corresponding  secretary, 
;ind  may  be  cliarged  vsith  the  duties  of  one  of  the  professorships.  He  shall  make  to  the  Su- 
j»erintcndent  ot  I'ublic  Instruction,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  in  each 
.find  every  year,  a  report,  showing  in  detail  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  University 
during  the  previous  IJnivcrsity  year— the  number  of  professors  and  students  in  the  scversu 
<lci»artments— and  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  proper  educational  work  of  the  insti- 
tution as  he  shall  deem  useful.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  University  to 
make  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  in  December  in  each  and 
every  year,  a  report  showing  in  detail  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  University  during 
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the  previous  University  year— the  nature  and  results  of  all  important  experiments  and  in- 
vestigations, and  such  other  matters,  including  economic  and  industrial  facts  and  statistics 
■as  he  shall  deem  useful. 

Sec.  is.  Chapter  eightv  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hunared  and  sixty-two.  and  so  much  and  such  parts  of  any  and  all 
acts  and  laws,  whether  general  or  special,  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  i6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  i8, 1868.    Act  to  amend  approved  February  29.  1872. 

THE    ACTITAL    BEGINNING. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Regents  under  the  new  organization  was  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  for  the  agricultural  college.  In  September,  1868,  a 
purchase  of  ninety-six  acres  was  made.  This  land  was  situated  southeast  of 
the  campus  and  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  it. 

In  the  report  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  22d,  1868,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  five  instructors  em- 
ployed and  one  hundred  and  nine  students  in  attendance,  all  in  the  pre- 
paratory department. 

The  year  1869  marks  the  organization  of  the  University  proper;  the 
election  of  William  \V.  Folwell  as  president;  the  selection  of  a  faculty;  the 
beginning  of  University  instruction  (September  15th,  1S69),  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  University  farm  by  the  purchase  of  thirty  acres  of  land.  There 
were  in  attendance,  during  this  year,  thirteen  students  in  the  collegiate 
department  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  in  the  Latin  or  preparatory 
school. 

ORGANIZATION   OF    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  organization  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  required  by  law 

was  as  follows: 

"A  Department  of  Elementary  Instruction; 

"A  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  .Arts; 

**A  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts; 

**\  College  or  Department  of  Medicine; 

"A  College  or  Department  of  Law.'' 

The  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  organi?:ed  in  two  divisions,  (i)  that 
of  agriculture,  (2)  that  of  mechanic  arts. 

The  department  of  elementary  instruction  was  represented  by  tlie  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  the  so-called  Latin  school,  introductory  to  it. 

UNIVERSITY   SUPPORT. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  passed  an  act  giving  to  the  University  a  State 
tax  of  three-twentieths  of  a  mill.  This  act  went  into  effect  the  first  day  of 
August,  1894.  This  gives  an  income  of  about  $95,000;  fees,  ;>53.ooo;  U.  S. 
Government,  $38,000;  University  bonds  and  contracts,  $36,500;  miscellaneous 
sources,  $13,000,  making  a  total  of  $235,500. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  board  of  twelve 
Regents;  nine  of  these  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  hold  of^ce  for  six  years.  The  other 
three  members  are  ex-officio,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  University.    This 
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Board  has  complete  control  over  everything  connected  with  the  University 

The  General  Faculty  of  the  University  has  control  of  all  matters  per 
taining  to  the  department  of  elementary  instruction,  and  has  power  to  direc 
and  control  all  the  general  interests  pertaining  to  the  internal  affairs  of  tht 
University,  (subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  whom  th 
action  of  the  faculty  upon  all  important  matters  shall  from  time  to  time  b 
submitted). 

The  Special  Faculties  of  the  University  have  control  and  direction  o 
the  interests  of  their  respective  colleges  or  departments.  The  President  o 
the  University  is  the  presiding  officer  of  all  the  faculties. 

The  President  of  the  University,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  th< 
University,  sees  that  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Regen\ 
for  the  government  of  the  University,  and  all  the  rules  and  regulations  o 
the  several  faculties  in  accordance  therewith,  are  carefully  executed;  in  al 
cases  when  an  emergency  arises  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  th 
University,  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  adopt  such  measures  as  h 
may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  University 
he  may  keep  and  use  an  official  seal,  and  appoint  a  secretary;  he  communi 
cates  to  any  faculty  any  information  they  may  require,  unless  in  his  opinio] 
the  interests  of  the  University  demand  that  it  be  withheld;  he  edits  an< 
publishes  the  annual  catalogue,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  and  performs  such  other  duties  consisteL 
with  his  office  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may  prescribe. 

Whenever  the  action  of  any  faculty  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presiden 
of  the  University,  at  variance  with  the  plans  and  policy  of  the  Board  c 
Regents,  or  otherwise  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  University,  and  h 
shall  so  declare  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  said  faculty,  the  said  actioi 
shall  not  take  effect  until  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  o 
Regents,  and  shall  have  been  approved  by  them;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  th< 
president  of  the  University  promptly  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  transac 
tion,  together  with  the  reasons  for  his  action,  to  the  president  of  the  Boan 
of  Regents. 

The  Professors  have  general  superintendence  of  everything  pertaining 
to  instruction  in  their  respective  departments,  and  are  responsible  for  th 
successful  management  of  them;  each  professor  has  control  and  charge  o 
the  special  apparatus  of  his  department,  and  is  responsible  for  the  same. 

Assistant  Professors  and  other  Instructors  are  responsible  for  the  orde 
and  progress  of  their  respective  classes.  Such  general  devotional  exercise 
are  held  in  the  University  as  the  general  faculty  directs. 

The  punishments  used  in  the  University  are  warnings  or  reprimands  ii 
private,  in  the  presence  of  the  offender's  class  or  section,  or  in  public;  sus 
pension,  indefinitely  or  for  a  stated  time,  by  the  president,  or  by  order  of  : 
faculty;  expulsion  by  vote  of  the  general  faculty;  and  reduction  to  th 
ranks,  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  military  corps.  Ii 
case  of  suspension  the  student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  general  facult 
within  twenty  days  after  notice  of  suspension. 


Aiiministrative  Officers, 


c- 


Administrative  Officers. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  HON.  JOHN  S.  riLLSBUKV.  Minneaioi.is.  -  -  -         Rc^tntfor L 

The  HON.  DAVH)   M.  CLOl'CiH.  Minnkai'olis.       ...  -  Ex-Offi 

The  Governor  of  the  State. 

CVRL'S  NORTHROP,  LL.  D..  Miwi  aiolis, Ex-Offi 

The  President  of  the  University. 
The  HON.  W.  W.  PENDERG.XST.  M.  A..  Hi  T(  hinson.  -  -  Ex-Ofi 

The  State  Siii>erintendent  of  l*iiblic  Instruction. 

The  HON.  L.  S.  SWENSON.  Alulrt  Lka.  

The  HON.  WILLIAM  LICUiFTT.  Henson, 

The  HON.  JOEL  P.  HEATWOLK.  Nokthfiei  n.  .... 

The  HON.  GREENLEAF  CLARK.  M.  A..  St.  Paif..  .... 

The  HON.  CUSH.MAN  K.  DAVIS.  M.  A.,  .St.  Pah..         .... 

The  HON.  STEPHEN  MAHONEV,  B.  A..  Minm  Ai'oi.is.       .... 

The  HON.  SYDNEY  M.  OWEN.  Minneaioiis. 

The  HON.  ALPHONSO  BARTO,  Si.  Cloud. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

ExF.cuTiVE— Regents  Piilsbury.  Northrop  and  Lipjjctt. 
Agriculture— Regents  Liggrtt,  Owen.  I'illsbury  and  Pendcr^a'^t. 
Course  of  Study— Regents  Northrop,  Heatwolc  and  Pcndcr^ast. 
Library— Regents  Clark  and  Ptndcrgast. 
Law  Department— Regents  Clark.  Davis  and  Stearns. 
Medical  DErARTMiiNT- Regents  Malioney  and  Ikatwole. 
Auditing  Accounts— Regents  Owen  and  Pendergast. 
Salaries— Regents  Mahoney  and  Clark. 
Legislative— Regents  Heatwole  and  Owen. 


EXECUTIVE   OFEICERS. 

TlIK    UNIVKKSITV. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 
E.  Bird  Johnson,  B.  S.,  Registrar. 
D.  W.  Sprague,  Acccuntant. 
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THE  COLLEGES. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engifuering^  Metallurgy  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

William  S.  Pattbb,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law, 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Alonzo  p.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 

g^ry, 

Thomas  E.  Weeks,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry, 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  G,^  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Henry  Webb  Brewster,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 

LIBRARY  AND   MUSEUMS. 

William  Watts  Folwell,  LL.  D.,  Librarian. 

Assistant  Librarians: 

Lettib  M.  Crafts,  B.  L. 
Ina  Firkins,  B.  L. 
Anna  L.  Guthrie,  B.  A. 

Newton  H.  Winchell,  M.  A.,  Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum, 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Curator. 

Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Curator  of  the  Zoological  Museum. 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY   SURVEY. 

Newton  H.  Winchell,  M.  A„  Geologist  of  the  Geological  and  NatunU  History  Survey. 
Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Zoologist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 
Conway  M  acMillan.  M.  A.,  Botanist  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey, 
William  R.  Hoag.  C.  E.,  State  Topographer. 

Assistants: 

On  the  Geological  Survey:    Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Ph.  D. 
On  the  Zoological  Survey :     OscAR  W.  Oestlund,  M.  A. 
On  the  Botanical  Survey :     Edmund  P.  Sheldon,  B.  S. 


Allen  W.  Guild,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  FACULTY. 

Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  and  Degrees:  Professors  Brooks,  McClumpha,  West, 
Frankforter,  Eddy. 

Library  Committee:  Professors  Folwell,  Hall,  Moore,  Hutchinson,  Hoag,  Downey,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Enrollment  Committee:  For  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts— Professors 
Hutchinson  and  Leavenworth.  For  the  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts— Professors  Denton  and  Constant. 

Committee  on  Unclassed  Students :  For  the  College  of  Science.  Literature  and  Arts- Pro- 
fessors Clark,  Nachtrieb,  Wilkin.  For  the  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts— Professors  Sidener,  Smith,  Kirchner. 

Committee  on  Conditioned  Students:  For  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts  — 
Professors  Clark,  Haynes  and  Sanford.  For  the  Collefj^e  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts— Professors  Shepardson  and  Hibbard. 

Committee  on  Program:  For  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  Arts— Professors 
Moore  and  MacMillan.  For  the  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts— Prolessors  Appleby  and  Kirchner. 

Committee  on   University  Extension:     Professors  Downey,  Sanford,   Breda,  West,   Mc- 
Clumpha. 

Committee  on  Quarterly  Bulletin:    Professors  MacMillan,  Appleby,  Jewett. 

Committee  on  Teachers^  Course:    Professors  Kiehle,  Benton,  Jones,  West,  Wells. 

Committee  on  Summer  School :    Professors  West,  Clark,  MacMillan. 

Committee  on  Athletics:    Professors  Denton,  Downey,  Woodbridge. 

Committee  on  Military  Affairs:    Professors  Lconhaeuser,  Moore.  Jones. 

Committee  on  Curriculum :  Professors  Brooks,  Moore,  Nachtrieb,  Jones,  West,  Eddy» 
Woodbridge. 
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Faculty  and  Instructors. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President,  519  Tenth  Avenue  S.  E. 

William  W.  Folwell.  LL.  U.,  1020  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Political  Science;  Lecturer  on  International  Law;  Librarian. 

JABEZ  Brooks,  D.  D.,  1708  Laurel  Avenue 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Lauguage  and  Literature. 
Newton  H.  Winchell,  M.  .\.,  120  State  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  in  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Curator  of  the  Geological  Museum. 

Charles  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D..  428  University  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Sanitary  .Science. 

John  G.  Moore,  B.  A,,  2810  University  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  803  University  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  .Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum; 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Metallurgy  and  the  .Mechanic  Arts. 

John  C.  Hutchinson,  B.  A..  3806  Blaisdell  Avenue 

Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  S.  Clark.  li.  .A.,  1329  Si.xth  Street  S  E. 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Matild.^  J.  Wilkin,  M.  L.,  Minneapolis 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.  .A..  C.  K  ,  1206  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  .Astronomy. 

Maria  L.  Sanfohd.  1409  Si.xth  Street  S.  E, 

Professor  of  Khetoric  and  Klocution, 

Charles  W.  Bknton,  B.  .A..  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature. 

Olaus  J.  Breda,  The  .Ashmore 

Professor  of  the  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature'^. 

Charles  F.  Sidfnkr.  B.  S..  132c  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Assistant  Profe.-sor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  F.  Nachtkikh.  US.,  42^  Twelfth  .\venuc  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Animal  Biojoiry;  Zoologist  of  the  (ieological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Survey;  Curator  of  the  Zoolgical  Museiirn. 

Frederick  S.  Jones,  B.  A.,  710  Tenth  .Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

William  R.  Hoac;.  C.  F.,  I516  Seventh  Street  S.  E, 

Professor  of  Civil  Fnginccring;  Topographer  of  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey. 

Conway  MacMillan,  M.  .A.,  219  B.  Eigh'     .Avenue  S.  E« 

Professor  o!  Botany;  Botanist  of  the  Geological  anl  Natural  History  survey. 
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Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 


E.  Eugene  McDermott,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  B.  A., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Harry  E.  Smith,  M.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

George  D.  Shepardson,  A.  M.,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Harry  A.  Leonhaeuser,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

William  R.  Appleby,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Willis  M.  West,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  History. 

David  L.  Kiehle.  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.  D., 

lecturer  on  Sociology. 

Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  .Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory. 

Arthur  Edwin  Haynes.,  M.  S.,  M.  Ph.,  1608  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  College  of  Engineering. 

D.  T.  MacDouc.all,  M.S.,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 

George  B.  Frankkorter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W1LLIA.M  H.  Kirchner,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Frederick  Klaeber,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Philology. 

Henry.  T.  Eddy.  Ph.  D.. 

Professor  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.  D  , 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

James  Richard  Jewett,  Ph.  D., 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History. 

Minneapolis 


166  Linden  Avenue 
1301  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 
Minneapolis 
1317  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 
1 107  Seventh  Street  S.  E. 
aoo6  Park  Avenae 
911  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 
1314  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 
2801  Portland  Avenae 
St.  Paul 
1628  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 


Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

916  Sixth  Street  S.  E. 

The  Ash  more 

St.  Paul 


Charles  F.  McClumpha,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Frederick  W.  Denton,  C.  E. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mining. 

Frank  H.  Constant,  C.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

H.  Wade  Hibbard,  B.  A.,  M.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Warren  Upham,  M.  .\., 

Lecturer  on  Glacial  Geology. 

Samuel  B.  Green,  B.  S-, 


iioo  Fifth  Street  S.E. 

Minneapolis 

613  Twelfth  Avenue  S.  E. 

St.  Paul 
St.  Anthony  Park 


Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Horticulturist  of  the  Experiment  Station. 
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Otto  Lugger,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Antliony  Park 

Entomologrist  and  Botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station:  Profe^^sor  of  Ento- 
mology. 

Henry  W.  Brewster,  Ph.  D.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  College 
of  Agriculture 

Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Chemist  of  the  Experiment  Station;  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

T.  L.  Haecker,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  in  charge  of  the  Dairy  Husbandry  in  the  Ex- 
periment Station. 

WiLLET  M.  Hays,  B.  Agr.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Agriculture;  Vice-Chairman  and  Agriculturist  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 

Thomas  Shaw.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Professor  of  Animal   Husbandry,  in  charge  of  Animal  Husbandry  in   the 
Experiment  Station. 

M.  H.  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  V.  M.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Veterinarian  of  the  Experiment  Station;  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

William  S.  Pattee.  LL.  D.,  1319  Fifth  Street  S.  E. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Law;  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Contracts  and  Equity 
Jurisprudence. 

Charles  A.  Willard,  LL.  B.,  14  Thirteenth  Street  N. 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Bailments. 

Judge  Ja.mrs  O.  Pierce.  507  Eighth  Street  S. 

Lecturer  on  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

Hon.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  20  Globe  Building,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. 

Charles  \V.  Bunn,  LL.  B.,  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgages. 

Hon    George  B.  Young,  A.  M.,  LL.  B..  240  Giltillan  Block,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 

A.  C.  Hickman,  A.  M..  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Pleading  and  Practice. 

luDGE  Chas.  B.  Elliott,  Ph.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Lecturer  on  Corporations  and  International  Law. 

Hon.  John  Day  S.mith,  2720  Pillsbury  Avenue 

Lecturer  on  American  Constitutional  Law. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Stevens,  202  Pioneer  Press  Building,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

T.  DwiGHT  Merwin,  .a.  B.  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Patent  Law. 

James  Paige,  M.  A.,  LL.  M.,  1414  Vale  Place 

Professor  of  Domestic  Relations,  Partnership  and  .\gency. 

Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Torts  and  Criminal  Law. 

A.  D.  Keyes.  Faribault 

Lecturer  on  Minnesota  Practice. 

Arthur  P.  Will,  LL.  B.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lecturer  on  Circumstantial  Evidence. 
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Hbrbbrt  R.  Spbncbr,  Dulntk 

Lecturer  on  Admiralty  Law. 

Francis  B.  Tiffany.  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul 

Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law. 

Henry  J.  Fletcher,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Property. 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St  PauF 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence;  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Thomas  G.  Lee,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  University 

Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology,  Department  of  Medicine, 

George  A.  Hendricks,  M.  S.,  M.  D..  Guaranty  Loan  Buildinir 

Professor  of  Descriptive  and  Applied  Anatomy,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Richard  Olding  Beard,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Department  of  Medicine, 

Charles  John  Bell,  A.  B.,  University 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Henry  Martyn  Bracken,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S,  Edinburgh,  Dayton  Building* 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Charles  H.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Block- 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Colli^pe  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Everton  J,  Abbott,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Pauk 

Associate  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Professor  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Albert  E.  Senkler,  M.  D..  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

J.  W.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Block 

Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  of  Clinical  Medicine,  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Wheaton,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Frederick  A.  Dunsmoor,  M.  D.,  New  York  Life  Building 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Parks  Ritchie,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A.  B.  Cates,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building: 

Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

J.  Clark  Stewart,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Clinical  Pathology,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Frank  Fairchild  Wesbrook,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  University 

Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Alex  J.  Stone,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Amos  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  21  Tenth  Street  S. 

Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

A.  McLaren,  A.B.,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D  ,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade.  St.  Paul. 

Professor  of  Opthalmology.  Otology  and  Hygiene,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 
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Frank    Allport,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Buildin- 

Clinical  Professor  of  Opthalmolog^  and  Otolog^y,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

C.  Eugene  Riggs,  A.  M.,  M.  D„  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  PauJ 

Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

W.  A.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Clinical  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

James  H.  Dunn,  M,  D.,  Syndicate  Block. 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Charles  L.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Arcade 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

James  E.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building' 

Professor  of  Orthopaedia  and  .Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Max  p.  Vanderhorck,  M.  D.,  Dayton  Building 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

W.  S.  Laton.  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Block 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Erdman,  M.  D.,  University 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Department  of  Medicine, 

Charles  L.  Green,  M.  D,.  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul' 

Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

H.  L.  Staples,  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Block 

Instructor  in  Medical  and   Pharmaceutical   Latin  and  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Robert  A.  Wheaton,  M,  D.,  Lowry  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Herbert  W.  Davis.  M.  D.,  Lowry  .Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

George  L.  Coon,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade.  St.  Paul 

Clinical   Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  College  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

John  T.  Rogers.  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade.  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Arthur  J.  Gillette,  M.  D..  Seven  Corners.  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopcedia,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

BuRNSlDE  Foster,  M.  D.,  Lowry  Arcade.  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgciy. 

John  L.  Rothrock.  M.  I)  .  Lowry  .Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Pathology.  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Geo.  D.  HEAn.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Syndicate  Block 

Instructor  in  Pathology,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

J.  E.  Schadle,  M.  D..  Lowry  .Arcade.  St.  l*aul 

Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,  College  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

H.  C.  Carel,  B.  S..  University 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Department  of  Medicine. 

Francis  Ramalkv,  B.  S.,  Universitj-^ 

Instructor  in  Botany,  Department  of  Medicine. 
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Alonzo  p.  Williamson,  A.  M..  LL.  B.»  M.  D.,  602  Nicollet  Avenue 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  and  Medical  jurispru- 
dence, College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

William  E.  Leonard,  A.  B.,  M  D.,  1809  Portland  Avenue 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

<jE0rge  E.  RiCKER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  3101  First  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  College  of  Homeopa- 
thic Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Robert  D.  Matchan,  M,  D.,  )  2807  Lyndale  Avenue  S. 

Marshall  P.  Austin,  M.  D.,  )  2613  Portland  Avenue 

Professors  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  College  of  Homeopathic 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Warren  S.  Briogs,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  583  Endicott  Arcade,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Clinical  and  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  College  of  Homeopathic  Med- 
icine and  Surgery, 

B.  Harvey  Ogden.  A.  M..  M.  D.,  13  Germania  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  Obstetrics,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Eugene  L.  Mann,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  13  Germania  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul 

Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear,  College  of   Home- 
opathic Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Frederick  M.  Gibson,  M.  D.,  O.  et  A.  Chiv.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  ot  Ophthalmology,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

George  E.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Stillwater 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  College  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

George  F.  Roberts,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Edward  E.  Austin,  M.  D.,  2742  Third  Avenue  S. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

Henry  H.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  911  Fourth  Streets.  E. 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Thomas  J.  Gray,  M.  D.,  S16  Eighth  Avenue  S.  E. 

Professor  of  History  and  Methodology  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  and  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery,  College  of  Homeopathic,  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Robert  R.  Rome,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Clinical  Obstetrics,  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 


-,  M.D., 


Professor  of  Skin  and  Geni to-Urinary  Diseases. 

Thomas  E.  Weeks.  D.  D.  S..  2420  Sixth  and  One-half  Avenue  S. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  and  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and 
Dental  Anatomy. 

-Charles  M.  Bailey,  D.  M.  D  ,  318  Fourth  Street  S.  E. 

Professor  of  Orthodontia,  Metallurgy  and  Prosthetic  Technics,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

William  P.  Dickinson,  D.  D  S.,  16  Florence  Court 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
College  of  Dentistry. 
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Frederick  B.  Kremer,  I)    D.  S.,  Minneapolis 

Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

Frederick  J.  Wui.ling,  Ph.  G.,  Minneapolis 

Dean  and  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy. 


INSTRUCTORS  AND   ASSISTANTS. 

Charles  R.  Aldkkh.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  M.  Anderson.  B.  A.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  History. 

Charles  M.  Andrist,  B.  L.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

Charles  P.  Berklv.  M.  S.,  Farmington 

Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Emma  Bertin,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  French. 

Andrew  B()>s.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Dre^^sing  ami  Curing  Meats,  .School  of  Agriculture. 

William  Boss,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Carpentry  and  Engineering,  School  of  .Agriculture. 

Amelia  I.  Blk(;ess. 

Instructor  in  Freehand  Dra\sing. 

Albert  I.  Calais.  P..  es  L., 
Instructor  in  French. 

Peter  Christlvnson,  I>.  S.,  B.  Niin.  E., 
Instructor  in  Mining  Engineering. 

Fred  E.  Cohh,  D.  M.  D.. 

Clinical  Instructor.  College  of  Dentistry. 

Nellie  M.  Cross,  B.  L  . 

Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

WiLLARD   W,    Dak  IN. 

Instrument  Maker. 

J.  M.  Drew, 

Instructor  in  Blacksinitliing. 

Oscar  W.  Firkins.  B.  .\., 
Assistant  in  Rhetori:. 

Alvin  D.  Gainks,  M.  .\.. 

Instructor  in  Language.  History,  Civics  and  Music,  School  of  .\griculture. 

Harlow  S.  (iALt,  B.  \„  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Psychology. 

James  H.  Chll,  B.  M.  E.,  Minneapolis 

Instructor  in  Iron  Work. 

Charles  Graves.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Instructor  in  Military  Tactics. 

Edward  Haas.  I).  M.  D.,  St.  Paul 

Clinical  Instructor,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Everhart  p.  Harding,  M.S.,  Waseca 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


514  Fifth  Avenue  S.  E. 
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Minneapolis 

St.  Anthony  Park 
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Frank  M.  Man><)N,  H.  S., 

As.^i^tant  in  Animal  Biology. 

fir.oRc.i  S.  M()N>^()N,  D.  M.  D., 

Instructor  in  I'rostlietic  Technics  and  Orthoiontia.  College  ( 

T'.DWAKI)  v..  NlMIOI.SON,   B.  S., 

Iiistriu.tor  in  Chemistry. 

Mark  O.  Xkison.  D.  M.  D., 

Dcnxtnstrator  of  rrosthetic  Dentistry,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Oscar  \V.  Oi  sri.i  nd,  M.  A.. 

A'^sistant  in  Animal  Biology. 

Ai.iRiii)  OwRK,  D.  M.  D..  M..  D. 

Clinical  Instructor,  College  of  Dentistry, 

William  Koi-ertson.  B.  S.. 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Botany,  School  of  Agriculture. 

Marie  S<iinN. 

Instructor  in  (ierman. 

WiNNIFREIi   SriU   REMAN, 

Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

Hannah  K.  Sewall.  M.  A., 

Assistant  in  I'olitical   Science, 

James  M.  Ta  ii:. 

Instructt)r  in  Wood  Work, 

Nellie  Tri  eam. 

Instructor  in  Freehanil  Drawing. 

J.  A.  VvF. 

Instructor   in   I'ennianship  and  .\ccounts.   School  of  .\gricul 
tary  of  the  Kxporiment  Station. 

James  M.  Walls.  D.  .M.  D., 

Clinical  Instructor.  College  of  Dentistry. 

Nathan  L.  Watson.  D.  M.  D.. 

Clinical  Instructor,  College  of  Dentistry. 

Oscar  A.  Weiss.  D.  M.  D.. 

Instructor  in  Operative  Technics.  College  of  Dentistry, 
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UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARS 

GIVING  INSTRUCTION  AND   ASSISTING  IN   LABORATORIES. 

In  Anatomy — Charles  W.  Hack,  J.  Frank  Corbett. 

In  Animal  Biology— L..  E.  Griffin. 

In  Bacteriology  and  Pathology— George  G.  Balcom. 

In  -5<7/a«>'— Josephine  E.  Tilden,  B.  S. 

In  CA^mw/ry— William  F.  Kunze,  Paul  M.  Glasoe. 

In  Civil  Engineering— Qh^x\QS  H.  Kendall,  C.  E. 

In  Dispensary— Gcntz  Perry. 

In  Dra-wing— Arthur  L.  Abbott. 

In  Electrical  Engineering— Frank  W.  Springer,  B.  E.  E. 

In  Geology— Arthur  H.  Elftman,  M.  S. 

Jn  Histology— Soren  P.  Rees.  B.  S.,  Carl  Huhn.  B.  A, 

In  Materia  Medica— James  S.  Gilfillan. 

In  Medical  Chemistry— Ka\^h  K.  Keene,  Frank  E.  Burch. 

In  Pharmacy—^.  O.  Leubner. 

In  Physics— Anthony  Zeleny,  M.  S.,  C.  Edward  Magnusson. 

In  Physiology— \\ar\ey  Parks  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Mortimer  R.  Wilcox. 
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The  University. 


The  University  in-   Minnesota  c(>nij)rises  ilic  folluwini;  named  colleges 
and  departments. 
The  Gkadiate  Detaktment. 

The  College  oe  Science,  LiTEKAirKE  and  the  Arts. 
The  CoLLE<iE  oe  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts. 
The  College  oe  A(iRiciLTi  re. 
The  College  of  Law. 
The  Department  of  Medicine,  composed  of  colleges  as  follows: 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Sutxery. 

The  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  College  of  Dentistry. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy. 
The  Regents  of  the  University  have  also  entrusted  to  their  charge 

The  P^xperiment  Station; 

The  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey. 

The  Graduate  Department.  In  each  of  the  colleges,  except  that  of 
Medicine,  there  are  advanced  courses  of  study  leading  to  second  degrees. 
These  courses  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  reputable  college  upon  pre- 
sentation of  diploma. 

In  the  College  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts  there  are 
three  courses  of  study,  the  classical,  scientific  and  literary.  The  classical 
course  offers  for  its  leading  studies  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  the 
scientific  course,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences;  the  literary  course,  the 
modern  languages.  The  regular  courses  are  of  four  years'  duration.  The 
completion  of  the  courses  leads  respectively  to  the  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Literature. 

A  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  A  four  week's  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  offered,  in  various  University  subjects,  for  tliose  whose  school  duties 
prevent  them  from  taking  the  regular  University  courses. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  offers  courses  of  study  of  four  years  each,  in  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical engineering;  mining,  metallurgy  and  chemistry,  leading  to  the 
bachelor's  degrees  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  engineering;  minings 
metallurgy  and  chemistry. 
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Thi:  Collegk  of  Dr.NTisiRV  offers  a  three  years,  course  of  study  of 
ci^^ht  months  each;  upfjii  corni>Ietion  of  the  prescribed  course  the  degree  of 
Dorior  of  Dental  Medirine  is  crmferred. 

TuL  cOllegi::  of  1'hakmacv  offers  a  two,  or  three  years*  course  of 
btiuly,  leading;  to  the  (lei^ree  of  I)»)etor  of  Pharmacy. 

Sri:ciAL  C'oukm:^.  In  each  of  the  colleges  students  of  an  advanced  age 
and  adecjuaie  preparation  are  permitted  to  pursue,  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  faculty,  one  or  two  distinct  lines  of  study. 
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Material   Equipment. 


LANDS. 


The  campus  is  situated  in  the  City  of  MinneapoHs,  ahout  a  mile  below 
and  in  full  view  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  grounds  are  about  fifty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  undulating  in  surface,  well  wooded  with  native  trees, 
and  by  reason  of  the  natural  advantages  and  contour,  very  attractive;  it  is 
valued  at  $600,000. 

The  experimental  farm,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  val- 
uable land,  is  located  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, adjoining  the  State 
fair  grounds.  It  contains  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure  required  for 
illustrative  and  experimental  work;  it  is  valued  at  $500,000. 

The  Minnetonka  experimental  fruit  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  and  situated  on  the  peninsula  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  lakes,  is 
valued  at  §12,000. 

Of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress,  the  University  still  possesses  about 
forty-two  thousand  acres.  These  lands  are  'constantly  increasing  in  value 
and  when  sold  the  proceeds  will  go  to  increase  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  University. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  libraries  easily  accessible  to  University 
students: 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  University  Library        - 40,000  volumes 

The  Public  Library 55,000  volumes 

Minneapolis  Bar  Association  Library g,ooo  volumes 

Guaranty  Loan  Law  Library g.ooo  volumes 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance  Law  Library. S.ooo  volumes 

ST.  PAUL. 

State  Historical  Library t;6.ooo  volumes 

State  Library 20.000  volumes 

Public  Library 32,000  volumes 

Total 229,000  volumes 

The  general  library  of  the  University  contains  about  forty  thousand 
bound  volumes,  beside  many  thousand  volumes  of  pamphlets,  magazines, 
reports,  etc.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  periodicals  are  received  regu- 
larly by  the  library,  not  inclusive  of  technical  magazines  and  newspapers 
in  English  and  other  languages. 
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The  library  is  open  to  students  and  the  public  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 
every  day  of  the  University  year,  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

Beside  the  general  library  of  the  University,  there  are  several  special 
libraries,  consisting  mainly  of  books  of  reference  and  current  periodicals 
relating  to  technical  subjects  in  connection  with  several  of  the  departmenti 
in  engineering,  botany,  animal  biology,  law  and  medicine. 

The  law  library  contains  the  English  and  American  reports  most  fre- 
quently cited,  digests,  dictionaries,  and  a  full  and  excellent  selection  o; 
standard  text  books.  Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  department  by  the 
generous  action  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Minneapolis  in  granting  to  th< 
students  the  free  use  of  its  extensive  and  ample  library,  located  in  Temple 
Court.  It  contains  all  the  American  reports,  state  and  national,  and  also  th< 
English  text  books  and  reports  so  necessary  for  the  student  in  his  study  o 
fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  State  library,  containing 
everything  which  a  student  would  have  occasion  to  consult,  is  located  in  th< 
Capitol,  St.  Paul,  and  is  thus  within  easy  reach  of  the  students. 

To  all  these  library  facilities  must  be  added  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library,  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  University  and  is  opened  freely 
to  the  students  of  the  University.  The  library  contains  over  fifty-fiv< 
thousand  bound  volumes;  over  fourteen  hundred  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals  of  the  world. 

In  the  same  building  may  be  found  the  museum  of  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  art  school  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  o: 
Fine  Arts;  the  art  gallery,  containing  many  masterpieces  of  painting,  and  s 
large  number  of  casts  from  antique  sculpture. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  museums  of  the  University  contain  material  obtained  from  variow 
sources  arranged  with  special  reference  to  its  use  for  illustration.  Amon^ 
the  more  notable  collections  are  the  following: 

(a)  In  Geology  and  Mineralogy :  The  Kunz  collection  of  minerals 
purchased  of  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz;  several  suites  of  crystalline  rocks  securec 
from  various  sources;  the  Ward  collection  of  casts,  contributed  in  part  b] 
citizens  of  Minneapolis;  collections  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  economic 
products  of  Minnesota,  gathered  by  the  geological  survey  of  the  State;  i 
series  of  the  paleozoic  fossils  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  gathered  by  th< 
department  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  a  series  of  thin  sections  of  typica 
rocks  and  minerals  largely  representing  Minnesota  localities;  purchasec 
material,  comprising  crystals,  economic  minerals  and  the  crystalline  rock 

(b)  In  Zoology :  All  the  material  collected  by  the  Sti^te  Zodlc>gist;  s 
collection  of  mounted  Minnesota  birds  representing  about  one-third  of  th< 
species  found  in  the  State;  a  number  of  the  mammals  of  the  State,  and  : 
few  from  the  more  western  states;  a  collection  of  fishes,  moluscan  shells 
corals  and  other  foreign  material. 

The  ornithological  room  contains  the  excellent  Thomas  S.  Roberts  anc 
Franklin  Benner  collection  of  skins,  nests  and  eggs  of  Minnesota  birds 
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Other  groups  of  animals  are  more  or  less  numerously  represented,  and  are 
receiving  annual  additions  from  the  Zoological  Survey. 

{c)  In  Botany :  The  general  herbarium,  numbering  about  175,000 
specimens,  and  comprising  the  series  of  plants  collected  by  the  State 
Botanist;  an  alcoholic  collection  of  material  for  dissection;  a  collection  of 
woods  of  Minnesota;  a  limited  series  of  carboniferous  and  cretaceous  fossil 
plants,  including  the  Lesquereaux  collection  from  the  Minnesota  River 
localities. 

{d)  The  Museum  of  Technology :  A  cabinet  of  specimens  illustrating 
the  products  and  processes  of  applied  chemistry  is  being  collected  by  the 
•professor  of  chemistry,  as  opportunity  offers.  The  collection  embraces  fuel, 
ores,  furnace  products,  textile  materials,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  dye- 
woods  and  other  materials  used  in  dyeing;  specimens  illustrating  the  bleach- 
ing and  printing  of  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  goods,  earthenware,  pottery, 
etc. 

(<r)  The  Classical  Museum,  3.  hegmning  of  which  has  been  made,  com- 
prises material  illustrating  classical  geography,  topography,  chronology, 
mythology,  archaeology  and  art,  such  as  plans  of  ancient  cities,  temples, 
battle-fields,  camps,  etc.;  busts  (original  and  plaster  casts);  coins  and  medals; 
specimens  (original  and  plaster  casts;  of  ancient  sculpture,  friezes,  capitals, 
columns,  vases,  etc.;  books  and  plates  of  costumes,  military  weapons,  armor, 
household  and  agricultural  affairs,  and  naval  illustrations,  etc.;  architecture; 
ancient  books  and  manuscripts;  specimens  of  inscriptions  and  implements 
used  in  writing  and  in  the  arts. 

(J)  In  English :  A  few  fac-similes  of  manuscripts,  plates  that  may 
serve  for  the  j^urpose  of  archccological  instruction,  publications  of  texts,  re- 
prints of  blackletter  books  and  of  original  editions,  photographs  and  por- 
traits have  been  gathered. 

AST K ()N( ) M I C A L   O BSE K V ATOK V. 

The  students'  astronomical  observatory  contains  a  ten  and  one-half  inch 
combined,  visual,  photographic  and  si)cctroscopic  refracting  telescope,  con- 
structed by  Warner  Swasey  and  Brashear;  a  photograi)liic  measuring 
machine  by  Repsold;  a  three-inch  transit  circle  and  chronograi)h  by  Fouth; 
a  Howard  Astronomical  clock. 


Thk  Stl'Df:nts'  Chkistian  Association  was  organized  by  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  University  in  1867;  its  object  being,  as  stated  in  the 
constitution,  to  promote  growth  in  christian  character,  and  to  engage  in 
such  religif)us  work  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and  necessary. 

The  association  owns  a  commodious  building,  which  is  used  for  various 
purposes;  it  provides  a  course  of  lectures  and  holds  a  prayer  meeting  once 
a  week.  The  association  is  meant  to  be  the  rallying  point  of  all  the  chris- 
tians in  college.  All  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  association 
are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  Y()LN(j  Mhn's  Christian  Association  has  as  its  object  the  pro- 
motion of  "growth  in  grace  and  christian  fellowship  among  its  members  and 
aggressive  christian  work,  by  and  for  students."  The  active  membership  is 
composed  of  members  of  good  standing  in  evangelical  churches:  and  any 
young  man  of  good  moral  character  may  become  an  associate  member. 

The  association  rents  the  S.  C.  A.  building  and  keeps  it  open  at  all  times, 
maintains  a  reading  nn^m  and  baths,  and  employs  a  general  secretary.  This 
building  is  meant  to  be  the  social  and  religious  headquarters  of  all  young 
men  in  the  I'niversitv. 

The  association  maintains  an  employment  bureau,  whose  services  are 
free  to  students  in  all  departments  of  tlie  institution.  In  making  applica- 
tion for  assistance  in  this  line,  applicants  should  state — 

I.     The  kind  of  work  in  which  they  have  had  experience. 
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The  association  has  a  committee  to  help  students  to  find  comfortable 
rooms  and  boarding  places.  Students  will  be  more  apt  to  secure  rooms  as 
they  desire  them  if  they  send  word  before  coming  to  the  University,  telling 
the  price  they  wish  to  pay. 

A  Students  Hand  Book ^  containing  items  of  information,  especially  val- 
uable to  new  students,  is  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

On  the  first  Saturday  evening  of  the  college  year  a  reception  is  given  to 
young  men,  and  on  the  second  Saturday  evening  the  association,  uniting 
jvith  the  Young  Women  s  Christian  Association,  holds  a  general  reception 
for  all  students;  and  various  other  informal  receptions  are  held  during  the 
year.  Religious  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon;  there  are  also 
devotional  meetings  and  bible  classes  during  the  week. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Often  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  him  will  secure  information  nut  otherwise  obtainable. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa'ih»n  is  the  center  of  chris- 
tian life  among  the  young  women  of  the  college,  and  its  object  is  the  devel- 
opment of  christian  character  in  its  members  and  the  j^rosecution  of  active 
christian  work  among  the  young  women  uf  the  University.  The  active 
membership  consists  of  students  and  piofessors  uf  the  I'niversity  wlio  are 
members  of  an  evangelical  church.  Any  young  woman  may  become  an 
associate  memt)er.  The  association  has  been  grained  a  room  in  the  library 
building,  which  they  ha\'e  furnished.  The  ruuni  is  always  open  to  members 
and  their  friends  during  the  noon  hour.  Regular  wtekly  prayer  meetings 
are  held;  also  Sunday  afternoon  meetings.  One-third  uf  the  members 
belong  to  Bible  classes  which  meet  each  wctk  fur  one  hour. 

Any  young  woman  wishing  infurination  in  regard  tu  the  I'niversity  is 
invited  to  correspond  with  the  president  uf  the  assuciaiion. 

LITERARY,  SCIEXTIFIC  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Literary  Societies — These  societies  do  excellent  wc»rk,  they  are  mainly 
debating  clubs.  ICvery  one  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  literary  ses- 
sions, but  the  business  sessions  are  held  with  closed  duors.  Any  one  wish- 
ing to  join  should  make  early  ai)i)lication  to  some  member  uf  tlie  society  he 
prefers.  The  memt)ership  is  limited  and  there  are  usually  more  ajiplica- 
tions  than  vacancies. 

Federated  Literary  Societies  include  the  Delta  Sigma,  I'niversity  Con- 
gress, Shakopean,  Law  Literary,  Fururn  and  \Iinerva  literary  societies. 
Organized  for  the  promotion  of  general  literary  and  rhetorical  wurk,  and  for 
supporting  the  interstate  debates. 

Delta  Sigrna — Membershii)  limit,  25;  gentlemen.  The  oldest  society  in 
the  University.     Meets  every  Saturday  evening  in   room  i-j,  main  building. 

Shakopean- -Vit\wht.x^\\\\)  limit,  35;  gentlemen.  Meets  Saturday  even- 
ings in  front  room,  third  t1oor  of  the  main  building. 

Forum — Membership  limit,  30;  gentlemen.  Meets  Saturday  afternoons^ 
room  43,  main  building. 


Society  for  Psychical  Re  scare  h—'\\\\s  society  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  [psychological  investigations  and  discussions. 

The  Knights  of  English  Learning — This  is  an  organization  in  the" 
Knglish  department,  having  a  two-fold  object,  viz.,  literary  and  social  cul- 
ture. It  is  in  no  sense  a  general  literary  society,  entering  into  competition 
with  students'  literary  societies.  It  has  a  specific  rield  as  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Knglish  department.  Inspiration  is  gained  through  the  addresses  of 
invited  guests  and  instruction  is  broadened  by  the  hearing  and  discussion  of 
the  results  of  sf^ecial  work  l>y  the  students.  In  connection  with  each  meet- 
ing an  informal  reception  is  held  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  to 
]^ec(;inc  ac^iuainied  with  their  guests,  with  their  instructors  and  with  each 
other.  The  membership  comprises  graduate  students,  seniors  and  juniors 
pursuing  the  study  of  Knglish  in  the  University. 

'/'hr  /Philological  Society-  -T\\t  i)h]Q.cx  oi  \\\Q.  Philological  Society  of  the 
K'nivcrsity  of  MinnL-sota  is  to  j»romote  philological  investigation  and  study. 
IVofessors,  instructors  and  griiduate  students  engaged  in  philological  work 
in  the  I'niversity,  an<l  alumni  of  this  and  other  uni\ersities  and  colleges  may 
be  clcMcd  to  membership  in  the  society  \)\  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  mem- 
]>crs  |»rcsL-nt  at  a  regular  meeting  of  tlie  society. 

'/ hr  I-nrtnightly  Stientific  Cluh  is  a  society  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
sricntifM  investigation  and  discussion.  The  meetings  are  often  addressed 
b\  s{.c«  Kilists,  the  .'uMrcsses  being  followed  by  discussions. 

Soi  iitiis  Latina,\s -A  society  in  the  department  of  Latin,  having  for  its 
■s[M(:i.il  iim  tlie  securing  greater  i)roficiency  in  reading  and  speaking  Latin. 
\\  hilc  the  u(»rk  of  tlie  society  does  not  exclude  llie  literary  and  philological 
side  ol  tin'  study  of  language,  the  linguistic  side  is  made  prominent.  Some 
auihor  IS  it.-ad  at  sight  in  tlie  original  and  synopses  then  given  and  explana- 
tions .nul  (  riti(  isms  made,  in  Latin.     The  society  meets  weekly. 

'I'Jic  l\'liti(  <^  //istori<  al  l'nio7i  is  a  society  ori^anized  among  the  graduate 
stuilcnis  of  the  Lniversity  for  the  i)uri)oseof  political  and  historical  research 
and  discussion. 

The  (iraduate  (luh  is  a  club  organized  for  the  i^urpose  of  fostering  a 
greater  interest  in  gra<luate  work,  for  mutual  help,  and  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  under  investigation. 

ATHLKTICS. 

TnK  Atiili.tic  A'^so^IA  rioN  is  an  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  general  i)hysical  culture  for  the  students,  and  the  encouragement  of  a 
proper  sjjirit  in  f.ivor  of  hearty,  manly  si)orts. 
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ALUMNI   SOCIETIES. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
This  association  was  organized  in  1875.  The  graduates  of  the  several 
'Colleges  of  the  University  are  members;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents and  the  general  faculty  are  honorary  members.  The  annual  meeting 
is  on  the  day  proceeding  commencement,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  alumni 
dine  together  after  the  public  exercises  on  commencement  day.  Judge 
Stephen  Mahoney,  'tj^  is  president  of  the  association. 

FELLOWSHIP  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  incorporated  March  loth,  1888.  Its  object  is  to  en- 
courage graduate  students  in  special  lines  of  study,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
raise  a  fund  by  endowment  gift,  grant,  bequest,  or  annual  contribution  of  its 
members. 

Alumni,  former  students  and  other  friends  of  the  University,  become 
members  of  the  association  by  pledging  financial  support  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars  annually  for  five  years.  Life  membership  tickets  are  issued 
upon  payment  of  $100.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  at  the  University  dur- 
ing the  forenoon  of  the  day  preceding  commencement.  C.  J.  Rockwood  is 
president  of  the  association. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  establish  scholarships  in  the  different 
departments  where  extra  help  is  needed  for  instruction,  under  regulations 

somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  appointments  arc  made  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  appointment  is  desired  and  ap- 
proval of  the  general  faculty, 

2.  The  executive  committee  has  power  to  declare  a  scholarship  vacant  at  any  time; 
and  may  or  may  not  elect  a  new  appointee  to  the  place  made  vacant. 

3     Recipients  of  scholarships  may  be  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  students. 

4.  The  scholarships  are  not  intended  as  gifts  or  benefactions  from  the  State  to  the 
recipients,  but  as  provisions  under  which  services  may  be  rendered  the  University. 

s.  It  is  understood  that  these  services  are  of  a  nature  whicii  shall  assist  the  holder  of  a 
scholarsliip  to  attain  to  a  mastery  of  some  line  of  work  in  the  department  to  which  he  is 
appointed. 

6.  The  scholarships  may  be  suspended  or  increased  in  any  department  as  the  need  for 
services  and  the  amount  of  work  may  vary. 


PRIZES. 

THE    PILLSBURV   PRIZES. 


Three  prizes  of  $30,  $25  and  $20,  offered  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Pillsbury,  are 
awarded  every  year  for  the  best  work  in  the  rhetorical  department,  as 
evidenced  finally  by  an  oration  in  public. 

THE   '89   MEMORIAL   PRIZE    IX    HISTORY. 

The  class  of  1889,  at  graduation,  established  a  prize  of  ;^25  each  year,  to 
'be  known  as  the  'Sg  Memorial  Prize,  and  to  be  given  for  the  best  thesis  in 


Some  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Moses  Marston,  Ph. 
D.,  have  given  and  pledged  one  thousand  dollars  as  a  memorial  fund.  The 
annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  help  some  student  in  the  long 
English  course.  The  award  of  the  income  is  made  on  the  basis  of  pecu- 
niary need  and  of  deserving  scholarship. 

PRIZES   IN    ENGLISH. 

The  Hon.  James  B.  Gilfillan  offers  :?75,  in  three  prizes,  for  the  best 
specimens  of  English  prose. 

Friends  of  the  Iniversity  have  offered  ;>25  for  the  best  specimen  of 
English  verse. 

THE   ALBERT    HOWARD   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND. 

I'nder  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  James  T.  Howard,  of  the  town 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  X'crmont,  >4,i66.8i  was  left  to  the  University  to  establish  a 
scholarship  to  he  known  as  the  "Albert  Howard  Scholarship."  This  schol- 
arsliij)  is  assigned  by  the  executive  committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  general  faculty. 

THE   GILLETTE-HERZOG   PRIZES. 

The  Gillette-  Her/og  Manufacturing  Company  offer  for  competition,  by 
the  students  of  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  two  annual  f)ri/es,  vi/: 

A  first  cash  prize  of  lilty  dollars,  accompanied  by  a  gold  medal. 

A  <ec(»n(l  cash  [>ri/e  of  thirty  dollars,  accompanied  by  a  gold  medal. 

The  sul)jects  admitted  to  competition  are: 

1.  Civil  engineering. 

2.  Mechanical  engineering. 

3.  I'-lectrical  engineering. 


IIONOllS. 

AWARDED   AT   COMMENCEMENT    1S95, 

rroN    THE    BASIS    OF    SCIIOLAKSHIP. 


COLLEGE   OF   SCIENCE,   LITERATURE   AND   THE   ARTS. 

Jlin  *-   I.  I'm.kaas.  ........  VaUdutorian 

Claki.nci::  Iii.NjA>nN  Mn.LiH.     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  Salutatorian 

i'HILOSOIMIICAL  ORATIONS 
Atiuirthd  to  - 

Francis  Karnaiey.  Sorcii  P.  Kees.  Joan  Tlioninn  Peterson,  Rose  Winifred  Eaton.  Mary 
Maud  Ca^c.  Williatn  Alexander  Godward,  Willard  Crosby  Lyon. 
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ORATIONS 

Awarded  to — 

Benjamin  Samuel  Wells,  Clarence  Ellithorpe,  Olaf  Olson  Stagcberg,  William  Fuller 
Thwinfir,  Mary  Tuttle  Brewer,  Carl  Huhn,  Lillian  Randell  Moore,  Josephine  Elizabeth  Til* 
den,  Arthur  M.  Murfin,  Minnie  Evangeline  Stone,  Ada  Belle  Hill  man,  Susie  Felch,  Alex- 
ander Woods  Caldwell,  Jonina  Rose  Peterson,  Erick  Anton  Peterson,  Anna  Henshaw  Hol- 
brook,  MacLaughlin  White,  Isabelle  Wenona  Welles,  Charles  Hitchcock  Fowler. 

DEPARTMENT  SEMINARS 

Honors  for  special  excellence  of  work  in  department  seminars.  Seminar  work  is  entire- 
ly voluntary  and  does  not  count  in  the  course  for  a  degree.  These  honors  are  awarded  only 
to  students  whose  average  general  scholarship  is  also  of  high  grade. 

Honors  in  English— ]\i\'\\xs  J.  Boraas.  Rose  Winifred  Eaton,  Benjamin  Samuel  Wells,. 
Clarence  Ellithorpe,  Minnie  Evangeline  Stone. 

Honors  in  Gr^^>fe— William  Fuller  Thwing. 

Honors  in  Latin— Rose  Winifred  Eaton,  Isabelle  Wenona  Welles,  William  Fuller 
Thwing, 

Honors  in  //ij/c?ry— Lillian  Randell  Moore,  Joan  Thorunn  Peterson,  Clarence  Ellithorpe,. 
William  Alexander  Godward,  Arthur  M.  Murfin,  Rose  Winifred  Eaton,  Alexander  Woods 
Caldwell,  Erick  Anton  Peterson. 

Honors  in  Philosophy— CXnTGnce  Benjamin  Miller,  William  Alexander  Godward.  Wil- 
lard  Crosby  Lyon,  Benjamin  Samuel  Wells.  Carl  Huhn,  Lillian  Randell  Moore,  MacLaugh- 
lin White.  Charles  Hitchcock  Fowler. 

Honors  in  Political  Science— Wcx^ndci  Woods  Caldwell,  Arthur  M,  Murfin,  MacLaugh- 
lin White. 

Honors  in  German— y\\nii\G  Evangeline  Stone. 

Honors  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cadet  officers 
from  the  senior  class  whose  names  have  been  sent  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  as 
being  well  fitted  for  the  duty  and  available  in  ca^e  the  government  is  compelled  to  organize 
troops:  Cadet  Major  E.  Fay  .Smith,  Cadet  Captain  Fred  M.  Rounds,  Cadet  Captain  T. 
Robert  Elwell,  Cadet  Captain  Erick  A.  Peterson,  Cadet  Captain  Burchard  P.  Shepherd,  Ca- 
det First  Lieutenant  Carl  O.  A.  Olson. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  students  receivinjj  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  "cum 
lauder' 

College  oj  Medicine  and  Surgery— }A7ixy  Elizabeth  Bassett.  Judd  Goodrich.  George 
Douglas  Head,  Muhlenberg  Kellar  Knautf.  Gustavus  .\dolphus  Newman. 

College  oj  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  .Swr^rry— William  David  Kirkpatrick. 

COMMENCEMENT   SPEAKERS. 

The  choice  of  valedictorian  and  salutatorian  is  based  upon  scholarship. 

Philosophical  orations  and  orations  arc  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship but  the  persons  to  whom  this  honor  is  awarded  do  not  appear  on  the 
commencement  program  unless  they  earn  the  position  in  a  competition 
which  is  open  to  the  whole  class. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  seniors  of  the  University  except  the  profes- 
sional schools,  and  occurs  Saturday  afternoon,  the  eleventh  week  of  the 
second  term.  The  maximum  length  of  orations  for  this  contest  is  one  thou- 
sand words  and  they  must  be  handed  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  the 
sixth  week  of  the  second  term. 

The  medical  department  is  represented  by  one  speaker  on  the  commence- 
ment program,  chosen  by  competition. 


The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Harry  L.  Tanner  for  a  design  for  an 
induction  motor  and  a  poly-phase  generator. 

The  Moses  Marston  Fellowship  in   English  was  awarded   to   Edward 

Ririgstad. 

The  Prize  for  Ent^^lish  verse  was  not  awarded,  but  honorable  mention  was 
made  of  the  following:  "The  Skating  Song,"  by  Edmund  Gale  Jewett. 
^'Life's  Mysteries,"  by  Lydia  May  Plummer;  "Rvthm,"  by  Iva  B.  Robinson. 

The  lion.  J.  B.  Gilfillan  Prizes  Jor English  Prose  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  lirst  prize  to  Arthur  L.  Helliwell  for  "English  Puritanism." 
The  second  prize  to  MacLaughlin  White  for  "The  Sociological  Function 
of  Art." 

The  third  prize  to  Edwin  Ilawley  Hewett  for  "The  Art  Impulse." 
llie  Albert  I/oa'tinl  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Josephine  E.  Tilden. 
J  he  Unii'ersily  Fello:i.'shi/>  was  not  awarded. 


PIJ15LICATI0XS. 

THE  ni'AKTERLY  BULLETIN'. 

The  Quarterly  Bulletin  is  an  official  jjublication  devoted  to  University 
news  and  the  pul)li.shing  of  synopses  of  papers  on  original  investigations 
carried  on  by  i)r<)fessors,  alunnii  and  students. 

THE  /vRlEL. 

The  Ariel  association  is  an  association  formed  by  the  students  of  the 
l'ni\  crsily.  A  board  of  editors  is  elected  annually,  who  publish  a  weekly 
})a[»er  called  the  Ariel.  This  paper  holds  a  very  high  rank  among  similar 
]Kipers  jHiblished  in  the  colleges  of  the  country. 

THE  Jl'MOR  ANNUAL. 

The  Junior  Annual  is  a  book  published  annually  by  the  junior  class  of 
the  University.  The  book  represents  the  student's  side  of  college  life. 
Copies  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  business  manager  of  the  Junior  An- 
nual, care  of  the  University. 
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THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

This  book  is  publisheil  yearly  by  tlie  society  of  engineering  students  It 
is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  articles  upon  engineering  subjects  by  pro- 
fessors and  stuilcnis  in  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the  me- 
chanic arts. 

EXPENSES. 

In  past  years  several  students  have  kci)t  careful  account  of  their  ex- 
penses for  the  University  year.  The  following  is  a  detailed  report  of  the 
result: 

Student  One  was  supported  by  his  parents;  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  his  expenses: 

Board,  35  weeks  (this  leaves  out  of  account  a  vacation  of  tfiree  weeks 

spent  at  honu') $122  ?;o 

Room,  nine  rnontiis 4'>  fo 

Text  hooks 22  75 

Street  car  fare 4  85 

Railroad  fare,  six  trips  home 7.44 

Clothing 62.50 

Laundry 21.35 

Sundries 22.65 

Total  for  the  year 531 3  54 

Ten  dollars  of  this  amount  was  earned  by  tlie  young  man  by  working  in 
a  store  during  a  part  of  the  holidays;  this  amt)unt  was  spent  for  presents  for 
friends  and  is  put  down  in  the  above  list  as  sundries. 

Student  Two  earned  everything  that  he  spent  during  the  year.  He 
began  school  in  the  fall  with  fifty  dollars  in  the  bank;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  ten  dollars  in  the  bank.  He  earned  his  money  by  work  as  printer. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  expenses: 

Board  and  room  $16000 

Laundry 15.00 

Medical  attendance 20. 00 

Clothing 50.00 

Books 30  00 

Incidentals  (this  includes  street  car  fare,  railroad  fare,  etc.) 3000 

Total  for  the  year 5305. 00 

Student  Three  worked  for  his  table  board,  his  parents  paying  most 

of  his  other  expenses.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  his  expenses: 

Board  38  weeks $142.50 

Room 34  6S 

Laundry 10.40 

Books 18.30 

Railroad  fare  and  express S.53 

Street  car  fare 8.45 

Clothing 26.29 

Sundries i9-5o 

Total  for  the  year $268.83 

Received  from  parents 96-33 

Earned  himself $172.50 


i;<j<j&.:> 
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Cnurch  donation-  aui  a.u j-crn-ini-^ 

Ka.iroad  fare 

>'r'jc-t  car  fare 
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24.00 

10.23 

4.9s 

r:  2-:, 

Total ij^rog 

Of  this  amount  lie  earned  all  hut  S125  by  working  in  an  office.  This 
student  roomed  and  boarded  at  a  fraternity  house,  and  his  statement  con- 
cernin;(  board  and  room,  etc.,  cannot  very  well  be  divided  up  with  accuracy, 
so  they  are  ;;iven  as  a  total.  This  statement  includes  all  expenses  incident 
to  ^^raduation  and  commencement  week. 

In  the  foreK^>ini^  cases  the  students  were  allowed  their  incidental  fee  of 

$5  for  keejjinsj:  their  accounts  frjr  this  purpose. 

These  students  are  fairly  representative  students;  they  were  neither  ex- 
tra vairent  nor  did  they  deny  themselves  unduly  to  t;et  along.  Board  could 
have  been  (>»biained  in  clubs  at  from  fifty  to  seventy-tive  cents  per  week 
cheaper  than  any  of  them  paid. 

Student  number  two  is  a  skillful  |)rinter  and  thus  easily  found  work  at 
more  remunerative  wages  than  the  ordinary  student  can  obtain.  The 
student  who  learns  some  trade  before  coming  to  the  I'niversity  has  a  great 
advantage  over  the  student  who  has  to  earn  his  money  by  ordinary  manual 
lalx^r. 

Students  have  earned  their  whole  expenses  while  attending  the  Univer- 
sity by  taking  care  or  lawns,  furnaces,  horses  etc.,  and  have  made  good  re- 
cords at  the  same  time.  <  )lher  students  have  done  so  much  of  this  work 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  uj)  their  studies,  and  have  thus  missed 
the  one  thing  for  wliich  they  were  attending  the  University. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  liave  a  part  of  his  expenses  paid,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  earn  his  way  entirely  by  his  own  exertions.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to  earn  half  his  Hving  while 
attending  the  University  and  yet  do  good  work  in  his  classes. 

Student  number  two,  although  he  earned  his  entire  expenses,  was  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  sophomore  class.  Student  number  three  was  a 
freshman  and  a  good  student;  he  paid  for  his  board  by  waiting  on  the  table 
at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  coffee  house  in  this  city. 

Students  who  want  work  seldom  fail  to  find  it.  In  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity, if  the  student  contemplates  earning  his  way,  in  whole  or  in  part,  he 
should  bring  enough  money  with  him  so  that  he  can  live  comfortably  for  a 
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EXPENSES  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  one  of  two  sisters  who  kept  house  daring 
ir  sophomore  year: 

Rent %  40.75 

Board,  light,  laundry 52.42 

Fuel 7.25 

Railroad  fare  and  cartage 27. So 

Street  car  (are '5.85 

Stationery 3.97 

Amusements  and  presents. 10.56 

Personals  and  clothing 72.51 

Incidentals iS.q4 

Total  expenses S240.05 

The  following  is  the  record  of  a  young  lady  who  boarded  in  a  private 

lily: 

Board S  138.00 

Room  (or  nine  months  (four  with  room  matej 5^^.00 

Railroad  fare 30.22 

Street  car  fare 6.00 

Text  books 16.12 

Clothing  (besides  that  brought  from  home)  and  laundry 67.59 

Fraternity  and  class  dues,  christian  association  and  other  religious 

organizations 20.  ig 

Sundries 19.48 

Total  for  the  year ^355.60 
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The  Graduate  Department, 


This  department  affords  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  college  of  sci- 
ence, literature  and  arts,  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  college  of  law.  It  meets  the  threefold  purpose  of 
extending  general  culture,  for  which  masters'  degrees  are  offered;  of 
encouraging  the  mastery  of  a  specialty,  for  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  is  given;  of  providing  for  those  who  desire  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  particular  subjects  than  is  offered  in  undergraduate  work, 
but  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

REGISTRATION. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  any  of  these  courses  must  present  their  applica- 
tion to  the  registrar,  and  register  for  whatever  work  they  may  wish  to  pur- 
sue. All  students  doing  work  in  this  department  are  required  to  pay  a  fee 
of  ten  dollars.  Those  doing  laboratory  work  must  pay  the  usual  laboratory 
dues  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee. 


THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE. 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENX'E,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

L  The  degree  of  master  in  science,  literature  and  arts  will  be  conferred 
on  a  bachelor  of  this  or  any  other  reputable  college  or  university  who,  not 
sooner  than  one  year  after  graduation,  if  in  residence  at  this  University,  and 
not  sooner  than  two  years  after  graduation,  if  not  in  residence,  shall  pass  an 
examination  on  certain  prescribed  lines  of  study,  and  presents  a  satisfactory 
thesis. 

IL  A  candidate  for  a  degree  is  required  to  present  his  application  on 
the  proper  blank,  stating  the  particular  degree  desired,  the  several  subjects 
selected  in  which  to  be  examined,  and  the  title  of  thesis.  Graduates  of 
other  colleges  or  universities  must  present  their  diplomas  or  other  creden- 
tials on  filing  their  applications.  After  the  approval  of  the  application  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college,  no  changes  or  departures  will  be  permitted. 

Applicants  for  graduate  work  shall  be  referred,  with  the  necessary  cre- 
dentials, to  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  and  degrees,  who  shall 
examine  said  applicant  and  report  accordingly  to  the  general  faculty.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  the  committee  on  graduate  studies  and  degrees  may 
prescribe  for  the  candidate   such  preliminary  studies  as  they  may  deem 
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( ireek. 
Latin. 

Sanskrit. 

.Semitic  la'..:iia^e5. 
5.     ArcKaeol"j:> . 

M«>dern  phiio!oj:y; 

1.  Kn^!i>h. 

2.  Fronc'n. 
;'^.     r^ernian. 

4.     Scandinavia::  '.an^ua^es 

I'.:'>loc;iral  scieiiCcs; 

1.  B<;tany. 

2.  7.()*'>\()^y. 

V     Pale<>nt<jl'>4y. 

I'hysical  sciences: 

1.  Geolo^ry-  littiolo^ncal. 

2.  Chemistry. 
I.     Phvsics, 

1.     Mineraln^^y. 

.Mathematical  sciences: 

1.  Mathematics. 

2.  Astronomy. 

I'hilosophical  sciences: 

1.  History. 

2.  Kconomics. 
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V.    Method  of  Selecting  Work: 

1.  The  candidate  shall  select  work  in  three  distinct  departments. 

2.  One  of  the  subjects  he  shall  indicate  as  a  major,  the  other  two  as 
minors. 

3.  The  candidate  shall  devote  not  less  than  six-twelfths  of  his  work  to 
the  major,  and  not  less  than  one-twelfth  to  each  minor. 

4.     The  thesis  shall  be  on  some  theme  connected  with  the  major  subject. 
The  following  special  regulations  are  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
the  different  degrees: 

a.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least  one  of  the  three  subjects 
selected  shall  be  from  division  A  in  the  table  in  paragraph  III. 

b.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  at  least  one  of  the  three  subjects 
selected  shall  be  from  divisions  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  same  table. 

c.  For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Literature  at  least  one  of  the  three  sub- 
jects shall  be  selected  from  division  B  in  the  same  table. 

\T.  The  proficiency  of  candidates  shall  be  determined  by  examination 
only. 

VII.  All  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  University,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  faculty.  Provided,  however,  that 
the  committee  to  examine  each  candidate  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  three 
professors. 

THE  COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING,  METALLURGY  AND  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

All  regulations  governmg  candidates  for  the  Masters'  degree  shall  apply 
to  the  candidates  for  second  degrees  in  the  college  of  engineering,  metallurgy 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  particularly  as  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  the 
method  of  selecting  work,  degree  of  proficiency  expected  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  conducting  the  examinations. 

Graduate  work  is  offered,  leading  to  second  degrees  as  follows: 

Civil  Engineer.  I 

Mechanical  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineer.  .  ^^  ^j^^j^^  ^f  g^i^^^^ 

Mining  Engineer. 

Chemical  Engineer. 

Metallurgical  Engineer. 

These  courses  are  a  continuation  of  the  lines  of  undergraduate  work  in 
that  department  which  has  conferred  upon  the  student  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. Upon  the  completion  of  a  full  year  of  work  and  by  passing  a  satis- 
factory examination,  with  a  technical  thesis,  the  student  is  entitled  to  a 
•second  degree. 


F  .r  the  ber.";:::  i 'jry,'i<t  sz^itr.zs  •y--:  ■*".ii:  ::  p-irs-e  their  .e^a.  studies 
fiLnher  :r-^r.  -^'ey  -rt  ah.e  :  :.  .-  :-e  ir-ierrraduaie  cocrse.  a  graduate 
c/j^r-ii    :'  ,r.e  year  ?  .frtrei.     A:r.:r.£  ne  suzeits  c.ni.'iere^i  are: 

Ger.-tra!     .rs: ' .  :e' :e. 
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Ccr.^t;: .:.  v:.ai  ^ur:s: -.  :er.:e  a- i  H:5t:ry. 
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Medical  'ur-.s;, r^iier.ce. 

M:r.r.ev.:a  Pra'".:.':e. 

The  ohec:  •:.:'  *h:s  c  ;  irse  :5  :■;  ar:-:ri  ■:  :•  rur.::y  :c  ja:n  a  broader  view 
of  j'ir:-:-r'^  ier-ce  ar.  :  ais^:  :-:  ja:r.  a  ^*rea:cr  :ar::h:ar::y  w::h  the  particular 
practice  'A  ?.[.r.r.es..:a. 

These  who  er.'.cr  :..  s  ciurse  a5  car.'i.Iates  for  the  decree  must  have  al- 
ready reoeived  the  decree  «.f  I-Jacheii.'r  of  Lawf,  Those  who  spend  the 
entire  year  ::.  :h^-  w  r^-:  - 'cfcr.hed  for  this  c<:.urse,  ar.d  pass  a  satisfactory 
exarr;.:.a*:ori  '::,r>:.  tr.e  ^uh  ec:5  pursue-i.  w:"'  he  entitled  to  the  decree  ot 
Ma-*er  of  L;rAS.  T  .::.'.:.  ::,  this  course  is  Sio  per  term  or  $30  p»er  year,  and 
dif/io::,a  fee  of  f :  i. 


dp:gPvEE  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Th';  decree  of  I>ort<.r  of  Philosophy  will  be  conferred  on  bachelors  of 
this  or  ar^v  other  rer^i^tahle  collece  <.»r  universitv  within  not  less  than  three 
years  ;ifter  ^^rad'iatiori  therefrom,  under  the  fnllowine  Cc)nditions: 

I.  'I  he  rarididate  shall  elect  work  in  three  distinct  departments — a 
rnajor  suhiert  in  one  department,  and  two  minor  subjects  in  other  depart- 
irifrjts,  and  it  shall  be  permissal)le  for  the  committee  on  graduate  studies 
and  df  ;(r»:L-s  to  {prescribe  for  the  candidate  such  preliminary-  studies  as  they 
may  deem  neressary  ff»r  entering  U{»on  the  work.  Within  the  major  subject 
the  candidate  shall  choose  a  s[»ecial  field. 

'I  Ih:  work  included  m  a  minor  shall  be  equivalent  to  at  least  one  years' 
work  in  one  siibjert. 

II.  Tlie  candidate  shall  evince  on  his  final  examination  an  exhaustive 
knowlcd;.^!  of  the  special  tield  selected,  and  shall  show  such  acquaintance 
with  thr-  other  studies  of  the  major  subject,  and  with  the  minor  subjects  as 
the  far  nlty  may  rcfjuire. 

I I I.  A  committee,  consisting;  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  f  andidate's  subjects  fall,  shall  have  the  direction  of  his  work,  subject  to 
the  a[)proval  of  the  faculty.  The  chairman  cf  the  committee  shall  be  the 
professor  in  char^^c  of  the  candidate's  major  subject. 

IV'.  The  candidate  shall  present  a  thesis  on  some  subject  connected 
with  his  si)ecial  field  of  work,  which  thesis  shall  be  the  result  of  original  in- 
vcstiKaiion  by  the  candidate,  and  shall  be  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 
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V.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  ordinarily  be  required  to  devote 
three  full  years  of  graduate  study  to  preparation  for  the  final  examination, 
but  if  the  study  be  not  the  candidate's  sole  occupation  during  that  period, 
then  the  time  of  preparation  shall  be  extended  as  the  faculty  may  deem 
proper. 

\'I.  Candidates  shall  be  in  actual  residence  at  the  University  and  shall 
pursue  their  studies  therein  at  least  two  years;  they  may,  however,  offer  in 
lieu  of  one  of  these  two  years  an  ecjuivalent  term  of  resident  graduate  work 
in  some  other  institution,  it  being  always  required  that  they  be  in  residence 
at  this  University  the  year  next  preceding  the  final  examination.  Candi- 
dates shall  be  regarded  as  in  residence  only  when  they  carry  on  their  work, 
in  all  essential  respects,  at  the  University  itself. 

V'll.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  next  preceding  his  final  examination, 
the  candidate  shall  pass  a  preliminary  examination  on  the  work  for  his  de- 
gree that  he  has  done  up  to  that  time. 

V'lll.  A  fair  copy  of  the  thesis  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  next  preceding  the 
final  examination.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  final  examination 
unless  his  thesis  shall  be  approved  by  the  committee.  If  the  degree  there- 
after be  conferred,  at  least  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  thesis  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  president  of  the  University  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
January  following. 

IX.  The  final  examination  for  this  degree  shall  be  held  on  or  about  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May,  as  the  president  of  the  University  may  decide. 

X.  Each  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  shall  be 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  general  faculty,  and  shall  be  conducted  as  the 
faculty  may  direct.     A  (juorum  for  the  examination  shall  be  'awQ. 

XI.  In  addition  to  j)assing  the  final  examination,  the  candidate  shall 
made  a  public  defense  of  his  thesis  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  general 
faculty  may  determine. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

William  W.  Folwell,  LL.  D..  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Jabez  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

Charles  N.  Hewitt,  M.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Sanitary  Science. 

John  G.  Moorh.  B.  A.,  Professor  o/  German. 

Christopher  W.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy . 

John  C.  Hutchinson,  B.  A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 

John  S.  Clark,  B.  A,,  Professor  of  Latin. 

John  F.  Downey,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Maria  L.  Sanford,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Charles  W.  Benton,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  French. 

O.  J.  Breda,  Professor  of  Scandinavian. 

Henry  F.  Nachtrieb,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Animal  Biology. 

Frederick  S.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Conway  MacMillan.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Harry  A.  Leonhaeuser,  Lieut.  U.  S.  .A.,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Willis  M.  West,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History. 

David  L.  Kiehle,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

George  B.  Frankforter.  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  [History. 

James  Richard  Jewett,  Ph.  D.,  Weyerhaeuser  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 

Matilda  J.  Wilkin,  M.  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B,  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Joseph  Brown  Pike,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

E.  Eugene  McDermott,  B,  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 

the  Observatory. 
Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
D.  T.  MacDougal,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany. 
William  H.  )s.\rch^ek,\^.S.,  Assistant  Prof essot  of  Drawing. 
Samuel  G.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Sociology. 

Frederick  Klaeber,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Philology. 
Charles  F.  McClvmph.k,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Amelia  L  Burgess,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 
Marie  Schon,  Instructor  in  German. 
Emma  Bertin,  Instructor  in  French. 
John  Zeleny,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Louise  G.  Kiehle,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Charles  P.  Berkey,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 
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Hajilow  S.  Gale,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Charles  M.  Andrist,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Gemiafu 

Frank  M.  Anderson,  B.  A.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Edward  E.  Nicholson,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Everhart  p.  Harding,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

A  LICK  Young,  Instructor  in  English. 

Albert  I.  Calais,  B.  es.  L.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Nellie  M.  Cross,  B.  L.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture, 

Oscar  W.  Oestlund,  M.  A.,  Assistant  in  Animal  Biology. 

Oscar  W.  Firkins,  B,  A.,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric, 

Hannah  R.  Sewall,  M.  A. ^  Assistant  in  Political  Science. 

WiNNiFRED  Schureman,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

Frank  M.  Manson.  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Animal  Biology. 

Arthur  L.  Helliwell,  Assistant  in  Rhetoric. 

William  F.  Kunze,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Paul  M.  Glasoe,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

SCHOLARS. 

Animal  Biology— 1^.  E.  Griffin.      Physics— hnitiony  Zeleny.     Botany— ]o?Jtp\i\ne  E".  - 
Tilden,  B.  S.    Geology— hTi\\\xT  H.  Elftman,  M.  S. 

ADMISSION. 

Examination  for  admission  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. . 
See  calendar  on  page  six  and  program  of  examinations  on  page  eight. 

Students  prevented  from  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be 
admitted  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify 
the  action.    Such  students  are,  however,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  all^^ 
students  expecting  to  enter  the  University  are  earnestly  requested  to  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

All  applicants  should  present  themselves  to  the  registrar^  who  will  fur- 
nish them  with  application  blanks  and  directions  how  to  proceed  with  their 
examination  and  registration. 

Students  who  present  diplomas  from  any  of  the  following  named  schools, . 
or  classes  of  schools,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  the  subjects 
represented  by  the  diploma,  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  without 
examination. 

1.  Diplomas  of  any  of  the  following  named  Minnesota  high  schools: 

Albert  Lea,  Hutchinson,  Rochester, 

Alexandria,  Lake  City,  St.  Cloud. 

Anoka,  Litchfield,  St.  Paul. 

Austin,  Mankato,  St.  Peter. 

Crookston,  Minneapolis— Central,  Sauk  Center. 

Duluth,  Minneapolis— East  Side,.  Spring  Valley, 

Faribault,  Minneapolis— North  Side,  Stillwater, 

Fergus  Falls,  Minneapolis— South  Side,  Winona, 

Glencoe,  Minneapolis  Academy,  Worthington, 

Hastings.  Northfield,  Owatonna. 

Henderson,  Pillsbury  Acad.,  Owatonna,  Red  Wing. 

2.  Diplomas  from  the  advanced  course  of  Minnesota  normal  schools. 

3.  Diplomas  of  schools  in  other  states  which  would  entitle  the  holder  to* 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  other  reputable  colleges  or  universities. 
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Blanks  for  the  certificate  mentioned  above  may  be  obtained  from  the 
registrar  of  the  University.  No  other  form  of  certificate  will  be  accepted. 
The  diplomas  will  be  accepted  for  all  that  they  really  represent  of  work 
completed.  If  important  subjects  required  for  admission,  have  been  omit- 
ted by  the  student  in  his  preparatory  work,  he  will  be  conditioned  in  those 
subjects  and  will  be  required  to  make  them  up  notwithstanding  his  diploma, 

4.  High  School  Board  certificates  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  exami- 
nation in  the  subjects  which  they  represent.  Candidates  for  admission, 
holding  such  certificates,  should  present  them  to  the  registrar  at  the  time  of 
making  application  for  admission. 

Candidates  for  admission,  who  have  credentials  that  are  recognized  by 
other  reputable  colleges  or  universities,  which  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going list,  should  present  their  credentials  upon  making  application,  and 
then  take  the  examinations  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  enrollment 
committee.  The  result  of  the  examinations  will  be  considered,  together 
with  the  other  credentials,  and  each  case  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  enroll- 
ment committee  and  proper  credit  will  be  allowed. 

In  all  cases  the  faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  a  student  to  take  sup- 
plementary examinations,  if  he  does  not  sustain  himself  creditably  in  his 
course. 

Partial  records  will  not  be  accepted,  and  will  not  exempt  the  holder  from 
the  examinations,  even  in  the  subjects  which  they  represent.  (An  excep- 
tion is  made  in  the  case  of  High  School  Board  certificates.)  That  is,  the 
certificate  of  principals  of  first-class  high  schools,  and  other  recoicni/ed 
schools,  will  not  be  accepted  for  persons  who  have  not  completed  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  said  schools  and  been  regularly  graduated. 

The  enrollment  committee  will  meet,  to  examine  candidates  witli  par- 
tial records,  on  the  first  three  Mondays  of  each  term.  All  caniidates 
who  present  partial  records  after  that  date  will  be  obliged  to  wait  until  the 
following  term  to  be  admitted.  The  examination  of  all  such  caii<liil.ites 
will  be  conducted  by  the  enrollment  committee  and  may  be  an  oral  ex- 
amination. 

The  enrollment  committee  will  meet  Aug.  31st,  Sept.  7th  and  14th,  in 
room  25,  main  building,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

The  University  is  accustomed  to  accept  records  from  all  reputai)le  col- 
leges for  credits  to  advanced  standing.  Such  records  are  accepted  just  so 
far  as  they  cover,  or  are  an  equivalent  to,  the  work  done  in  this  I'niversity. 
In  bringing  records  from  other  institutions,  the  certificate  sh(.uld  show: 

1.  The  subject  studied;  if  a  language,  the  work  read,  etc. 

2.  The  time  spent  upon  each  subject. 

The  result — it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  subject  was  creditably  com- 
pleted. 


The  courses  of  this  college  are  open,  free  of  all  charges  for  instruction,  to 
all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  whether  residents  of  the  State  or  not. 
Applicants  are  free  to  select  their  courses  of  study  on  admission,  but  can- 
not thereafter  change  them,  except  as  allowed  by  vote  of  the  general  faculty. 

DAILY    ROUTINE. 

As  a  general  rule  each  student  has  sixteen  exercises  a  week,  besides 
rhetorical  work,  which  comes  but  once  in  the  week.  Monday  is  taken  as  a 
lioliday.  The  morning  session  begins  at  8:30  o'clock.  A  general  assembly 
of  students  and  faculty  is  held  each  day  at  10:25  o'clock,  at  which  there  are 
brief  and  simple  religious  exercises. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  each  term,  examinations  are  held  in  the  studies  of  the 
term.  In  order  to  be  "[)assed"  the  student  must  obtain  seventy-five  per  cent. 
In  determining  the  standing  of  a  student  in  any  subject  the  result  of  his 
liaily  work  in  that  subject  is  ci>mbined  witli  the  result  of  the  final  examina- 
lioii  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

Studenis  who  unsuccessfully  pursue  a  subject  are  reported  by  the  in- 
structor as  "incomplete,"  "con(litioned,"or  as  having  "failed."  "lncomi)lete" 
wuik  must  be  made  up,  within  one  term,  at  the  ct)nvenience  of  the  professor 
r.(-!Herned;  "conditions"  may  l)e  made  up  within  two  terms;  "failures"  must 
be  taken  over  in  class.  The  examinations  for  conditioned  students  are  held 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fall  term,  in  the  work  of  the  fall  term;  at  the  be- 
-niiiing  of  the  winter  term,  in  the  work  of  the  winter  term;  and  at  the  be- 
-iiiaing  of  the  spring  term,  in  the  work  of  llie  S[)ring  term.  Conditions  that 
are  not  made  up  before  tlie  sul)ject  is  again  offered  become  failures  and 
iii.ist  l)e  taken  over  in  class. 

.\  student  who  at  anv  time  is  deficient  in  more  than  three  studies  of  hve 
li";irs  per  week,  or  four  studies  of  four  hours  {)er  week,  loses  his  class  rank 
aiid  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  tiie  next  lower  class. 

Studeius  wlu)se  absence  in  any  term  exceeds  four  weeks,  in  the  aggre- 
L^ate,  are  not  [permitted  to  take  tlie  term  examinati«)ns  without  special  per- 
mission of  tlie  general  faculty. 

1-  i:es. 

All  stmlents  in  the  college  are  re<juired  to  pay  a  yearly  incidental  fee  of 
live  dollars.  No  reduction  is  made  \\)i'  late  entrance  or  for  leaving  before 
the  end  ()f  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  fee,  students  who  take  work  in 
laboratories  are  charged  a  sum  sullicient  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and 
breakage. 

K[:(;ri.ATi<)Ns  Ki:(iAKi)iN(i  seminars  and  honors. 

Honors  are  given  for  sj)ecial  work  in  departments  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  stuiit-nl  must  Ikiyo  attaincl  in  his  conr^^t"  at  the  close  of  the  second  term  senior 
year,  a  general  avcra^je  of  not  les-s  than  ninety  jier  cent. 

2.  He  must  have  attained  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent  in  the  department  selected. 
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3.  He  roust  have  taken  at  least  three  (3)  terms  of  electives  in  the  department  selected, 

4.  He  must  have  completed,  in  the  department  selected,  seminar  or  individual  work  of 
high  grade,  equivalent  in  amount  to  one  full  term  of  regular  work  in  one  subject. 

5.  No  student  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  this  seminar  work  without  a  general  standing  of 
at  least  eighty-five  per  cent  at  the  time  when  he  begins  the  work, 

6.  Double  honors  may  be  secured  by  taking  seminar  work  in  two  departments. 
Seminar  work  does  not  count  in  a  course  for  a  degree. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  completing  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  appropriate  baccalaureate  degrees. 
Any  person  may  undergo,  at  suitable  times,  examination  in  any  subject; 
and  if  such  person  pass  in  all  the  studies  and  exercises  of  a  course,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  appropriate  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN 

CLASS. 

Some  changes  in  the  requirements  for  admission  hare  been  made.  These  will  take  effect 
beginning  ivith  the  years  iSc^-'qS,  liiQS-'oQ.  A  detail  statement  concerning  the  changes 
•will  de  found  in  appendix  A,  tn  the  last  part  of  this  catalogidc.  All  students  preparing Jor 
admission  should  consult  that  statement. 

CLASSICAL   COUKSK. 

Three  books  of  the  Illiad  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  any  two  subjects  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  classical  course,  except  Latin  and  mathematics. 

English  Grammar— The  examination  will  cover,  in  general,  the  essentials  of  grammar  as 
indicated  in  the  following  particulars:  the  classification  of  letters,  and  derivation  and 
composition  of  words;  the  inflection  of  words,  declensions,  and  synopsis  of  conjugation; 
the  classification  of  words  according  to  their  offices,  as  parts  of  speech,  their  definitions, 
and  their  properties  and  attributes.  The  syntax;  the  relation  of  agreement  and  gov- 
ernment; the  various  kinds  of  sentences,  simple,  compound  or  complex  as  to  form  and 
declarative,  etc.,  as  to  meaning.  Sentential  analysis;  definitions  of  parts  or  elements 
of  a  given  sentence,  whether  primary  or  secondary  elements,  and  whether  words  only  or 
phrases  or  clauses,  and  the  office  of  each  of  these  elements  In  short,  the  candidate 
should  be  prepared  to  parse,  including  the  etymology  and  syntax,  each  word,  and  to 
analyze  each  sentence  in  a  given  exercise.  He  should  be  trained  to  illustrate  by  speci- 
men words,  phrases,  clauses  and  sentences  selected  or  composed  by  himself.  He  should 
be  able  to  correct  grammatical  errors  and  give  reasons  for  the  corrections. 
^English  Composition— The  candidate  should  have  such  knowledge  of  form,  penmanship, 
orthography,  punctuation,  syntax  and  construction  as  will  enable  him  to  write  with  ease 
and  elegance  any  letter  of  business  or  friendship;  to  draft  resolutions  and  petitions;  to 
prepare  for  the  press,  reports  of  meetings  and  brief  reports  of  current  events.  .Accu- 
racy upon  these  fundamental  points  will  cover  three-fourths  of  the  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  some  knowledge  of  English  composition  as  a  tine  art  is  expected;  of  the 
power  and  beauty  gained  by  the  right  use  of  rhetorical  figures;  of  what  is  meant  by 
purity,  precision,  brevity  and  harmony  and  style;  and  this  not  merely  by  committing  to 
memory  definitions  and  rules,  but  by  studying  the  English  classics  and  learning  to  ap- 
preciate the  life  and  vigor  of  the  great  masters  of  English  poetry  and  prose. 
*Essay—'Y\\G  essay  will  be  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination,  preparation  for 
which  will  require  the  careful  reading  of  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice.  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakspere,  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Scott's  Marmion,  Hawthorne's  Twice 
Told  Tales. 

*See  appendix  A,  in  last  part  of  this  catalogue,  for  requirements  in  these  subjects,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  i8qrj-q8. 
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Elementary  Algebra— T)\t  elementary  algebra  of  any  one  of  the  followingr  authors  will  far- 
nish  the  necessary  preparation:  Ray.  Greenleaf,  Wells,  Sensenig,  Thompson  and  Quin* 
by.  Wentworth  (school),  Taylor  (academic),  Milne  (high  school),  Stringham-Smith, 
Collins.  If  Olney's  complete  Algebra  or  Wentworth's  Elements  of  Algebra  be  used, 
selections  may  be  made  equivalent  to  the  above. 

Higher  Algebra— FsLCtonng^  highest  common  divisor,  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions, 
involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents  and  radicals  (including  imaginaries). 

Plane  Geomelry—0\ney-s  text  book,  or  equivalent,  including  the  unsolved  problems. 

Solid  Geometry— OXney's  text  book,  or  equivalent,  including  the  exercises. 

History  of  the  United  States— The  text  book  of  Montgomery,  Fiske,  Johnson  or  Scudder  is 
recommended.  The  examination  will  give  more  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  since  the  revolutionary  war  than  to  the  story  of  the  colonial  period.  The 
main  features  of  the  constitution  should  be  clearly  understood,  and  its  practical  working 
as  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court,  and  seen  in  operation  in  the  growth  of  the  nation. 
The  chief  object  of  this  study  should  be  that  the  student  may  understand  the  institu- 
tions of  the  republic,  by  learning  how  they  came  to  be  as  they  are. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome—HhK  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  made  a  study  of 
the  evolution  of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions.  Events  should  be  considered  in  their 
bearing  on  that  evolution.  Any  good  outline  history  will  answer  as  a  text-book;  but  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  other  material.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  definite  portion  of 
the  examination  will  be  devoted  to  geography.  Applicants  for  admission  may  ofifer  an 
equivalent  in  English  history  or  in  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Physiology— The  candidate  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  as  much  anatomy,  histology 
and  physiology  of  the  human  body  as  is  given  in  Martin's  "Human  Body,"  briefer 
course.  As  much  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  the  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  body  as  can  be  gained  from  both  the  general  text  and  the  special  chapter  on 
narcotics  and  stimulants  in  the  briefer  course  of  the  "Human  Body,"  is  also  required. 
\n  equivalent  amount  of  botany  or  zoology  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  physiology. 

Physics— The  text  books  of  Carhart  &  Chute,  Appleton.  Avery,  Gage,  etc..  or  the  labora- 
tory manuals  of  Hall  &  Bergen,  Chute,  etc.,  with  the  candidate's  original  note  book.  A 
year's  work  in  chemistry  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  physics. 

Latin  Grammar— Th\^  will  include  the  subjects  of  orthography,  etymology  and  sirntax,  as 
found  in  Harkness,  or  etymology  and  syntax  as  found  in  Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin 
Grammar.  Proficiency  is  particularly  desired  in  the  following  subjects:  classification 
of  letters;  rules  of  phonetic  changes  as  given  in  sections  i9-5(>,  inclusive,  in  Harkness.  or 
sections  9-11  (and  elsewhere)  in  Allen  &  Greenough;  the  analysis  of  the  verb  forms;  the 
rules  of  syntax  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

C<rsar—¥'\x%i  three  books  of  the  Gallic  war.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  transla- 
tion of  passages  of  the  text  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English;  grammatical  questions 
connected  with  the  text,  more  especially  on  the  subjunctive  mood,  indirect  discourse  and 
the  sequence  of  tenses.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  rewrite  in  oratio  recta  all  the 
passages  of  oratio  obliqua  that  occur  in  these  books.  The  student  is  ex]>ected  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  life  of  Caesar  and  an  account  of  his  wars,  especially  those  carried  on  in 
Gaul,  with  the  geography  of  that  country,  and  the  location  of  the  different  tribes  men- 
tioned in  the  text;  the  organization  of  the  Roman  army;  the  method  of  reckoning  time, 
distance,  etc. 
Beginning  with  the  year  i8cfQ-aooo,  four  books  of  C<tsar  will  be  required. 

Cicero— Six  orations:  four  against  Catiline,  and  any  two  or  three  following:  "Poet  Archias." 
"Ligarius,"  and  "Marcellus."  A  knowledge  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  expected 
of  the  student:  translation  of  passages  of  the  text  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English; 
grammatical  questions,  more  especially  in  the  syntax  of  the  cases,  the  infinitive  mood 
and  participles;  composition  of  words  as  given  in  sections  313-343  of  Harkness'  gram- 
mar, historical  and  geographical  references  found  in  the  text;  the  life  of  Cicero  and  the 
history  of  his  times,  and  of  the  Catilinian  conspiracy;  the  antiquities  connected  with 
the  text,  particularly  the  Roman  Senate,  its  origin,  constitution,  powers,  duties,  etc.; 
the  functions  of  the  consulship,  praetorship  and  other  offices. 

yergilSix  books  of  Aeneid.    In  addition  to  translation  into  English,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  following  subjects  will  be  required:  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  construction  of 
words;  the  life  of  Vergil,  and  an  account  of  his  times  and  writings;  the  geography,  an- 
tiquitieSf  biographies  and  mythology  connected  with  the  text. 
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I       For  more  extended  statement  < 

:  work  covered  by  tliese  subject? 

I  statement  of  the  requirements  fc 

I  mission  to  the  classical  course. 


Greek  Gr<jww*r— Brooks'  Attic  Greek  or  other  grammar. 
Zeno photx^ s  A nadasis— Three  books. 

Beginning  with  the  year  i8Q&i)g,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  will  bi  required. 

SCIENTIFIC    COIRM:. 

English  Grammar.  "1 

English  Composition.  \ 

Essay  i 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  equivalents. 

Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Physics.  J 

Z^ra-a'/w^— Freehand  sketching  of  simple  objects  and  ijeomctric  forms,  instrumental 

ing,  ornament,  and  the  elements  of  perspective.     Vhc  National  Drawing  Books, 

book  seven,  represent  the  work  required.     If  other  books  are  used,  selections  c 

made  which  will  be  equivalent. 

Chemistry— The  non-metallic  elements,  as  presented  in  the  elementary  text  books,  su 

Remsen's,  Williams',  etc. 

.^c'/awj'—- Phanerogamic,  Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual. 

*  English— {a)  The  Latin  clement  in  English. 

{b)  History  of  English  literature,  .\pplicants  will  be  requii 
show  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief  writers  and  events, 
Shaksperetothe  present  time. 

Substitute  for  {a)— A^^WcmW'!^  will  be  allowed  to  substit 
second  year's  work  in  English  literature  for  the  requirei 
in  the  Latin  element  in  English.  The  examination  o 
second  year's  work  will  require  an  acquaintance  with  the 
authors  and  events  from  Chaucer  to  Shakspcre.  and  a  thoi 
study  of  the  following  English  classics: 

For  the  year  iS97-"9S— Chaucer,  "Prologue"  and  "Knight's  1 
Spenser,  "Faery  Queen,"  book  i.  cantos  i  to  iv;  Marlow. 
Faustus;"  Bacon,  "Essays:"  SliAkspere,  "The  Tempest;' 
ton.  "L'.\llegro"  and  "11  Pensoroso." 

For  the  year  iSqS-c/)— Chaucer,  "Prologue"  and  "The  ^ 
Priestes'  Tale;''  Spenser.  "Faery  (Jueen,'"  book  i,  cantos  i 
Shakspere,  "As  You  Like  It"  and  "Julius  Caisar;"  B 
"Essays;"  Moore,  "Utopia;"  Milton.  "Lycidas"  and  "Coi 
Johnson,  "Rassclas." 

Either  of  the  following  named  works  will  be' found  useful 
outline  of  the  course  and  as  a  basis  of  work:  S-  A.  Brooke's  P 
of  English  Literature,  or  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  Ei 
Literature. 

*German  —  {a)  Joynes- 
Meissner.  {b)  Whitney's 
German  Reader  or  Bois- 
en's  German  Prose,  and 
Buchheim's  German 
Poetry.  {c)  Niebuhr's 
Hcroen  Geschichten.  {d) 


Latin  — As  in  classi- 
cal course  OR 


i 


Goethe's  Sesenheim. 
Reference  grammar, 
Whitney's  or  Brandt's. 
Equivalents  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the 
above  texts. 


OR 


*  French— {a)  Chard 
Course  first  two  bO' 
Teleraaque.  (b) 
ney's  French  (Jrar 
Ilistoirettes  Modi 
by  C.  Fontaine;  Le 
cais  Pratique,  by 
Bercey;  translation, 
1  i  s  h  to  French 
Blouet's  Prime 
French  Compositio 


L 


*f.Kf:.:->i~{j  :    TKr  I-atin  e'.ement  in  Eng'.sh. 

<.^i  H.Story  of  English  literature.  The  appli- 
cant \\  .\\  be  required  to  show  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chief  writers  and  events  from 
Shakspere  to  the  present  time. 

Si4^sttti4t(  for  I  a)— Applicants  will  be  allowoiJ 
to  substitute  a  second  year's  work  in  English 
literature  for  the  Latin  element  in  English. 
The  examination  on  the  second  year's  work 
w.ll  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
author?  and  events  from  Chaucer  to  Shak- 
spere.  and  thorough  study  of  the  following 
English  classics; 

For  the  year  iHgr-^'^— Chaucer.  "Prologue  ta 
Knights  Tale:"  Spenser.  "Faery  Queen."' 
1  ook  i.  cantos  i  to  iv:  Marlow,  "I>r.  F^.uis- 
tus;'  Bacon,  "Essays;""  Shakspere,  "The 
Tempest;"  Milton.  "L'Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
soroso."" 

For  the  year  lV>'^-<:x)— Chaucer,  "Prolog:ue"' 
and  "The  Nonne  Priestes*  Tale;"  Spenser, 
"Faery  <Jiieen.'"  book  i.  cantos  i  toiv;  Shak- 
spere. ".\s  Vou  Like  It"  and  "Julius  Ca-sar;"' 
Bacon.  "Essays;  "  Moore,  "I'topia;"  Milton. 
"Lyridas"  and  "Comus;"  Johnson,  "Ras- 
!-el:i^.'" 

Either  of  the  follo\Ning  named  works  will  be 
found  useful  as  an  outline  of  the  course  and 
as  a  basis  of  work:  S.  A.  Brooks*  Primer  of 
English  Literature,  or  Pancoasfs  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Literature. 

*(icrm,ift-'{ir )  Joynes-Meissner.  (^)\Vhitney*s 
Ckrnian  Reader  or  Boisen's  German  Prose, 
and  Biichheim's  German  Poetry,  (f)  Nie- 
biihrs  Heroen  Geschichten.  (</)  Goethe"s 
.•^est-nheim.  Reference  grammar.  Whit- 
ney's or  Branilts.  Equivalents  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  the  above  texts. 

*J'ren<h—(a)  Chardenal's  Course,  first  two- 
books  of  Telemaque.  {b)  Whitney's  French 
(irammar;  liistoirettes  Moderncs,  by  C. 
Fontaine;  Le  Francais  Pratique,  by  Pau) 
Bercy;  translation,  English  to  French,  from  . 
Blouets  Primer  of  French  Composition. 
supposed  to  cover  two  years  in  the  high  school. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR— FIRST   TERM. 


CLASSICAL. 

Higher  Algebrj,  2. 

Greek,  s  ■ 

*(a)  Memorabilia  or  (b) 
Homer's  Iliad;  history: 
composition  and  sight 
read:ntj. 

Latin,  S- 

Livy;  sipht  reading:  com- 
position; history. 


^Military  Drill,  2. 

XPhysical  Culture,  3, 

Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  t. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  1. 
Personal  hygiene. 

\English,5. 
Applied  etymology. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Higher  Algebra,^. 

Freehand  Dra-i'ing;j. 


Latin,  s. 

L  vy   --iuht  rc:v!;nc::  con- 
|)0.-^uit>n;  h;:^iury. 

or 

English,  J. 

0\\  Kiiclisli  —  Anglo-Sa\- 
on\  grammar  and  prose 
ma'^terpieces. 

or 

German  A,j. 

Scliiller's  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, or  Brant  von 
Messina. 

or 

French  .l,j. 

Grammar;  Foiiillet. Scribe. 
Dumas. 

jMilitary  Drill,  2. 

XPhysical  Culture,  3. 

Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  \\ 'ork,  /. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  t. 
Personal   hygiene. 

\  English,  s. 
Applied  etymology, 


LITERARY. 

J/tgher  Algebra.^. 


Latin,  5. 

Livy:   -^i'^ht  reading;  com- 
pontion;  history. 

or 

English,  s. 

Old  English  — .\nglo-Sax- 
on:  grammar  and  prose 
masterpieces. 


(.rcrman  A, S- 

Schillers  Jungfrau  von  Or- 
leans, or  Braut  von 
Mcs.-ina. 

or 

L'rrtieh  A,  J. 

Grammar:  Feuillet, Scribe, 
Dumas. 

^Military  Drill,  2. 

t/'l/vireal  Culture,  3. 

Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  r. 
Composition. 

Sanitary  Science,  i. 
Personal  hygiene. 

English,  s. 
Applied  etymology. 


•(a)  For  those  who  have  completed  the  Homer,  {b)  For  those  who  have  not  read 
Homer,  f  Required  of  men.  %  Rerjuired  of  women.  I!  This  subject  is  not  required  of  any- 
one, but  is  provided  as  an  option  for  foreign-speaking  students. 


{('I    .■VCll'JJilH.Ul    -•  .'  \  iu^"jr.- 

um:      composition     and 
s:gtit  reading. 


liictil     l\Clt  ac  1  , 


Latin,  s 


or 

French  D  j. 
Chardenals  French  Gram- 
mar;   Blouei's    FrencJi 
cornpu5;i:on;      tran>Ia- 
tion. 


Latin,  j. 


I. ivy.  -ight    reading-  com-        Livy;  sight   reavling;   com- 
po-;i;on,  history.  position;  history, 

or 

Engiish.  J. 

Old   and    Middle    English 
poetry, 

or 

Cicrinapi  A, S- 

Goethes  Italienische  Reise 
and  (reviichte.  or  Eg- 
mont, 

c>r 


Military  L>rill,  2. 


French  A,S- 

Liuniien's  I'rose  of  popu- 
lar science,  and  com- 
position. 

Military   Drill,  2. 


or 


or 


/ '/;  V  sical  Cn  If  it  re,  3. 


f^hy  <ieal  Culture,  3. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 


CLASSICAL. 

Chemistry  t  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures:  some  labora- 
tory work, 

or 

Physics,  4. 

General  physics  with  ex- 
perimental lectures. 


Greek,  4. 

(a)  Demosthenes  on  the 
Crown  (^)  Lysias;  his- 
tory; composition  and 
signt  reading. 


History,  4. 

Course  I— Europe    in  the 
Middle  Ages. 


Latin,  4. 

Plautus  and  Terrence; 
study  of  the  early  Latin 
language  and  literature; 
development  of  the 
drama;  composition. 


Military  Drill,  2. 

or 

Physical  Cultures- 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,/. 
Composition. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

Chemistry,  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures  and  labora- 
tory work, 

or 

Physics,  4. 

Elementary  Mechanics 
with  laooratory  prac- 
tice. 

German  B,  4. 

Whitney's  German  Reader; 
Meissner  continued. 

or 

French  B,  4. 

Harris'  French  Course; 
Blouet's  French  Com- 
position;    translation. 

Botany,  4. 

General  plant  morphology; 
lectures:        laboratory 
work;  collateral    read- 
ing. 

or 

Zoology.  5. 

General    animal    biology: 
iectures.iaboratory  and 
field  work. 

Latin,  4. 

Horace;  a  study  of  his 
times,  style  and  works; 
outline  history  of  Ro- 
man literature. 


or 

English,  4. 

History  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  literature, 

or 

German  A, 4, 
Scientific  prose  selections, 

or 

French  A,  4. 

Le  genies  de  la  Sciences, 
Daudet's  Nabob;  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Comedies 

translated  into  French. 

Military  Drill,  2. 

or 

Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  t. 
Composition. 


LITERARY. 

Chemistry ,  4. 

The  non-metallic  elements; 
lectures;  some  labora- 
tory work. 

or 

Physics,  4. 

General  physics  with  ex- 
perimental lectures. 


History^  4. 

Course   I— Europe  in   thct 
Middle  Ages. 


Latin,  4. 

Plautus      and      Terrence; 

study  of  the  early  Latin 

language  and  literature; 

development     of     the 

drama;  composition. 

or 

English,  4. 

History  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  literature. 


German  A,  4. 

Heine's     Harzreise      und 
Buch  der  Lieder, 

or 

French  A,  4. 

Le  genies  de  la  Sciences, 
Daudet's  Nabob;  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Comedies 

translated  into  French- 

Military  Drill,  2, 

or 

Physical  Culture,  3. 
Delsarte  method. 

Rhetorical  Work,  /. 
Composition. 


SOPHOMORr  Yi:.\R     FIRST  TERM. 


CI.  \>SIC.\L. 
1 1  (- fin  ill!  B.  4. 

mar;     W  Iriiicys    Ger- 
man Kca.!Lr. 


SCIKXriFIC. 


(icnn.ni  t>,  4. 
Gi.'r^'>  >-'->:rvV.z   Prose  Sc- 


LITERARY. 

German  B^  4. 

Jrijinling's  German  Gram- 
mar: Whitney's  Ger- 
man Reader, 


or 


or 


or 


Ft  ,uh  Ii.4. 


fi  a  r  i|  0  11  a  1 " ,-  F  re  in:  1 1 
("oin^e;  ur  r>rat"li(;t"s 
1 1  stDrif a!  ( iramniar: 
'  (Miipii-:! .uii,  t  r  a  ns- 
iai;>n. 


Frc:;ch   /?.  4. 

C  t:  a  r'l  e  n  a  !  ■  s  Fro  11  c  h 
Co  11  r-'e;Blo!ief -French 
(  iinijn>>.ip'ii  trans- 
lation. L:te  of  Pasteur. 


Frt-nch  B,  4. 

Ch  arsenal's  French 
Course:  or  Brachet's 
Historical  Grammar; 
composition  trans- 
lation; Bossuet,  Fene- 
lon. 


('hi  ii:;sfry.  4. 

\r  mela'.i:-'  r-i-nieiits:  ;i;-:- 
tiirc-,  ;a:''>r.iT orv  worK, 


Ch6));i<!ry,  4. 

The  aicta'l.o  l lem  .'lUs;  ie:- 
ture<    aii'l     latioratory 


Chemistry^  4. 

The  tnetaliic  elements;  lec- 
tures; laboratory  work. 


ur 


or 


or 


J'-'.:s,\.'.  4. 

'tier a  1    5-  1  ■^,  -^  ^    •/.  ;!li    e\- 
])er:  iiKMii  -V.  n  ■.  r  .jre.-. 

lIo;  Ap' ''"u'V  a:i'l  (/rit  >: 
til'." .-.'-. I  •  Mnp.  '--:tiou  AV.  i 
s  1  u  1 1  (  :'■.'.!  1  1 1 ' : . 


Soi::i  1  an  !  i.u'it  wiili  !ai;- 
c-raio!  V  p;  ict;ce 

C-)Ui-';  1 — i'.vir  )p-j;    in    tlie 
M''i  lie    Ages. 


Physics,  4. 

General  physics  with  ex- 
l)crunental  lectures. 

French  A .  4. 

A'.lvanoC'J  Grammar;  Du- 
vals  history  of  French 
literature. 


or 


ir.uc  -t  11. I\  of  the  Latin 
anu'LMu'e  an!  literature. 


Foiany,  /. 

Genera!  plant  morpliology; 
a  Continuation  of  the 
pre\  ions  term. 


Cicrmati  A,  4. 

Rai)i'l  readinc:  from  Schil- 
ler. Mueller,  Sybel  and 
Becker. 

Lilt  in,  4. 

Horace;  study  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature. 


or 


or 


*.Miiitary^  Drill,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Composition. 


Zoology,  4. 

Animal  biology  begun  with 
the  protozoa. 

"^Military  Drill,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Composition. 


English,  4. 

History  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

*  Military  Drill,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work.  r. 

Composition. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


CLASSICAL 


SCIENTIFIC. 


LITERARV 


English,  4. 

Old  English  (Anglo-Sax- 
on), elements  and  out- 
line history  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 


English,  4, 

{a)  Chaucer  and  his  age. 
or  ( b)  as  in  the  classical 
section. 


English,  4. 

{a)  Chaucer  and  his  age. 
or  (/^>  as  in  the  classical 
section. 


Latin,  4. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny'  social 
life  of  tlie  Komaus  in 
the  late  republic  and 
early  empire. 


History,  4. 

Course  II— English  consti- 
tutional history. 


History,  4. 

Course  II  — English  consti- 
tutional history. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany,  lectures; 
demonstrations;  lalior- 
atory  v^ork:  collateral 
reading. 


Botany,  4. 

General  plant  morphology; 
a  continuation  of  tliu 
work  of  the  previous 
term. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany;  lectures; 
laboratory  work;  dem- 
onstrations; collateral 
reading, 


or 


or 


or 


Zoology,  4. 


Zoology,  4. 


General   zoj'ilogy:  lectures;        Animal  biology  continued. 
demonstrations. 


Zoology,  4. 

General    /or»!t>gy;  lectures; 
tlc•^u)Il^:^at:ons. 


German  B,  4. 

Whitney's  German  Reader; 
Meissner  continued. 


Chemistry,  4. 
Oualitative  analvsis. 


German  />',  /. 

Harris"    Gorman    Ren  fer; 
Mcissncr  continue!. 


or 


or 


or 


French  B,  4. 

Whitney's  French  Course, 
and  Hlouet's  composi- 
tion; translation;  La 
Fontaine. 


Physics,  4. 
Heat  with  laboratory  prac- 

iKC. 


Frenc':  B,  4. 

C  h  a  r  d  e  n  a  r  s  French 
Course;  Hlotiet's  Com- 
nosition;  trans'ation; 
La  Fontaine. 


Rhetorical  Work,  /, 

Voice  building;  interpreta- 
tion. 

^Military  Drill,  j. 


Nhrtorical  \\  \'rk,  i. 

N'oice  building;  interpreta- 
tion. 

*  Military  Drill,  2. 


Rhetorical    Work,   i. 

Voice  building;  interpreta- 
tion. 

*Military   Drill,  2. 


Sanitary  Science,  /. 
Family  hygiene. 
•Required  of  men  only. 


Sanitary  Science,  1 . 
Family  hygiene. 


Sanitary  Set -'nee,  1 . 
Family  I'ygiene. 


CLASSICAL. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


LITERARV. 


English.  4. 

General  iiitrod  nction  to  the 
history  of  modern  Eng- 
lish liter.iture. 


English,  4- 

General  introduction  to  the 
iiistoryof  modern  Eng- 
lisli  literature. 


English,  4. 

General  introduction  to  the 
history  of  modern  Eng- 
lish literature. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany:  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of 
the  previous  term. 


Botany,  4. 

General  plant  morphology; 
a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  previous 
term. 


Botany,  4. 

General  botany:  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of 
the  previous  terra. 


or 


or 


or 


'/.oology,  4. 

General  ,'oo!ofiy;  lectures; 
demonstrations. 


Zoology,  4. 

Animal  biology;  concluded 
with  the  embryology  of 
the  chick. 


Zoology,  4. 

General   7oology;  lectures; 
demonstrations. 


(hrck,  4. 

Traged  y~.Sophoch>s"  .\n- 
tigone.  or  <»ne  piny  of 
the  other  dram;\tists; 
fiistory;  theses;  sight 
reading. 


Chemistry,  4. 
(Qualitative  analysis. 


German  A,  4. 

Rapid  reading  from  Schil- 
ler, Mueller,  Sybel  and 
Becker. 


or 


or 


Physics,  4- 

Static  electricitv  with  c\- 
porimcntal  lectures. 


French  A,   4. 

Advanced  grammar;  La- 
martine,  Musset,  Mcr- 
imce. 


or 


//isti>ry,  4. 

Course  II  -English  cousti' 
tutional  history. 


Aldthefnatu's,  4. 
.Analytical    Geometry 


Latin,  4. 

Tacitus  and  Pliny;  social 
life  of  the  Romans  in 
late  republic  and  early 
empire. 

Gennan  B,  4. 

Continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  previous  term. 


or 


KJictorical   Work.  1 . 
Si>eeches,  toasts,  et:. 

*  Military  Drill,  2. 
♦Required  of  men  only 


A'lic't'rical  ll'ork,  r. 
Speeches,  toasts,  etc. 

*Militarv  Drill,  2. 


French  B,  4. 

Continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  previous  term. 

Rhetorical  Work,  t. 
Speeches,  toasts,  etc. 

*Military  Drill,  2, 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  entirely  elective,  and  con- 
sists of  sixteen  exercises  or  recitations  per  week,  selected  from  the  following 
list.    The  only  limitations  imposed  on  the  choosing  subjects  are  as  follows: 

{a)  Subjects  cannot  be  chosen  unless  the  work  leading  up  to,  and  pre- 
paring for,  such  subject  has  been  completed. 

(b)  Not  more  than  nine-twenty-fourths  of  the  work  of  the  two  years  can 
be  elected  from  any  one  department. 

JUNIOR  YEAR-FIRST  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4]  {a).    Animal  histology.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  cell  and 

tissues,   methods  and   technique.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed   the  course  in 

zoology, 

{b)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates.    Must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  zoology 

(and  junior  course  («),  if  it  is  intended  to  pay  special  attention  to  microscopic  anatomy). 

Assyrian  [4]— Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

Botany  [4]— (rt).    General  plant  physiology. 
{b)  Elements  of  archegoniate  and  metaspermic  taxonomy, 
(r)  General  algology. 
{d)  General  mycology. 

Chemistry  [4]— («)-    Quantitative  analysis. 
{b)  Water  analysis. 

Z>raTt7w^  [4]— (</).  Crayon  and  charcoal;  (b)  sketcliing;  (r)  design.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  as  much  drawing  as  is  required  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  sci- 
entific course. 

Elocution  [ij— Interpretation  and  expression. 

English  {a)—\\\.    Elizabethan  lyiics  and  selections  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (3);  the 
English  Bible  and  Elizabethan  prose  (1). 
(^)  — [4].     English  Phonology.     Outline  of  phonetics;  history  of  the  English  sounds;  his- 
tory of  the  English  spelling,  with  an  excursus  on  spelling  reform. 

French  [4]— Lavisse.  Ilistoire  de  France;  I'elissier,  Le  mouvement  litteraire  au  xix  siecle. 
Howell's  Evening  Dress,  translated  into  French. 

German  [4]— («).    Schiller,  life  and  works;  Wilhelm  Tell. 
{b)  Faust. 

Greek  [4]— Archaeology  of  Greek  art;  open  to  students  of  all  courses. 

Hebrrw  Accidence  [4]— With  translations  from  and  into  Hebrew. 

///j/<7ry  [4]— England  after  tlie  accession  of  Henry  Vlll;  the  English  constitution  traced 
through  the  Revolution  of  i6^S8.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  history  of  the 
soph  more  year. 

Latin  [4J— Oratory— Tacitus  and  Cicero. 

Mathematics  [4]— Analytical  geometry. 

Mineralogy  [4]— (<2).    Elementsof  mineralogy; the  physical  chaiactersof common  minerals 
(b)  General  mineralogy;  crystallography  and  the  physical  characters  of  minerals  with  a 
study  of  the  rock-forming  species. 

Pedagogy  [4]— Philosophy  of  education. 

/'A»/w<7/A>' [4]— General  psychology;  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

Physics [j^\— {a).    Magnetism  with  laboratory  practice. 
{b)  Theory  of  electrical  measurements. 

Political  Science\\\—li\\c  elements  of  private  economics. 


Rhetoric  [4]— Literary  criticism.    Open  to  those  who  Iiave  completed  the  rhetorical  work  o( 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Scandhiavian  [4]— (<!').    Smith's   Grammar;  Bennett's  Phrase-Book;  Rolfsen's  Laesebog. 
{b)  History  of  Scandinavian  languages;    Scandinavian  archaeology;     Norse   mythology; 

history  of  the  Viking  age;  history  of  old  Scandinavian  literatures  [2];  critical  reading  of 

masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  literatures  [2) . 
(f)  Icelandic;  Sweet's  Icelandic  primer;  Nygaard's  Udvalg  af  den  Norroene  literatur. 

JUNIOR    YEAR^SECOND   TERM. 

Animal  Biology  {j\  —  {a).     Animal  histology— continued. 

{b)  Animal  physiology  and  histology.  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  morphological 
studies  and  yet  desire  more  than  is  provided  for  in  course  \b)  of  the  previous  term. 

(r)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates— continued. 

Arabic  [4I— Grammar  and  reading  of  selected  texts. 

Botany  [4]— (>?).    General  jilant  physiology. 

(^)  Elements  of  arcliegoniate  and  metasperniic  taxonomy. 
{c)  General  algolgy. 
{(i)  General  mycology. 
A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Chemistry  \^j^  — {a).    Quantitative  analysis. 
{b)  Theoretical  chemistry, 
(r)  Gas  analysis. 

Z)/-.77f7>/^  [4]— (<;) Crayon  and  charcoal— continued;  {b)  instrumental;  {c)  design— continued. 
Elocu!io7i  [i]— Interpretation  and  expression. 

English  ((7)  — [4]-    Shakspere;  The  Tempest,  witli  general  introduction  to  the  comedies  (3); 
the  Knglish  Bible  and  Elizabethan  prose  (i).      \  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previ- 
ous term. 
(^)— [4j-    Interpretation  of  Beowulf,  with  studies  in  English  antiquities. 

French  [4]  — Pelissier,  Le  Mouvement  litteraire  au  xix  siecle;  Histoire  de  France,  Lavisse; 
Julius  Ccvsar,  translated  into  French. 

German  [4]— (V/).     Lessing— Laocoon. 
(^J  Goethe,  life  and  works;  Fgniont. 

Greek  [4]  — .Vrcliaology  of  Greek  art;  open  to  students  of  all  courses. 

Hcbreii'  Accidence  [4]— Grammar  and  reading  of  selecteil  texts. 

History  {a)-\^^\.  The  beginning  of  modern  European  history.  (/")  [4]. — The  political  and 
constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  Both  of 
the  courses  are  open  to  those  who  ha\c  completed  the  courses  in  history  of  the  sopho- 
more year. 

Latin  UJ—Tacitus.  history  and  annals. 

Mathematics  [4]— Differential  calculus. 

Mineralogy  [4]— (jeneral  mineralogy;  ores  and  economic  minerals. 

Pedagogy  [4]— Metliodology. 

Philosophy  [4]  -  General  psychology.     .A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Physics  [4]— (<7).    A'oltaic  electricity  with  laboratory  practice. 

(b)  Heat,  with  laboratory  i)ractice.     Open  to  those  who  did  not  take  this  course  in  the 
sophomore  year. 
Political  Science  I4J— The  .State  and  the  Government. 

Rhetoric  [4J— Literary  criticism.     .\  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 
Scandinavian  [4]— (a).    Grammar  and  Fhrase-Book.     \  continuation  of  the  work  of  the- 
previous  term. 

{b)  Lectures  [2] ;  critical  readings  (2];  a  continuation  of  work  of  the  previous  term. 

(r)  Icelandic;  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 
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JUNIOR   YEAR— THIRD  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4]— (a).    Animal  histology— continued. 

(b)  Animal  physiology  and  histology— continued. 

(r)  Comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates— continued. 
y4j/r<?wo/«>' [4]— General  astronomy.     Open  to  those  who  have   completed  the  fresliman 
mathematics. 

Botany  [4]— (<7)-    General  plant  physiology. 
(b)  Elements  of  archegoniatc  and  metaspermic  taxonomy. 
(<r)  General  algology. 
{d)  General  mycology. 
A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Chemistry  [^\  — [a).    Quantitative  analysis  (volumetric). 
{b)  Organic  chemistry. 
(<r)  Industrial  chemistry. 
{d)  History  of  chemistry. 

Drawing  \^^']— {a).    Crayon  and  charcoal— continued. 
(b)  Sepia  and  water  color. 
{c)  Design— continued. 

Elocution  [i]— Shakspcre;  dramatic  recitation  or  oratory. 

English  [4]— fa).  The  Epic  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (3);  the  English  Bible  and  Eliza- 
bethan Prose  ( I )— continued. 

(^)— (4].     English  morphology.     History  of  word  formation  and  inflection. 

(<r)— [2].  William  Langland's  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman.  [2]  .Advanced  work  in 
Chaucer. 

French  (4]— Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame  de  Paris;  Les  Fucilles  d'  automne,  Quatre  Vingt 
Trieze;  Idioms;  lectures  on  the  literary  movement  of  the  xix  century. 

German  [4]— (a).    History  of  German  literattire;  lyrical  poetry. 
(b)  Lessing,  life  and  works;  Nathan  dcr  Weise:  rapid  sight  reading  of  narrative  prose. 

Greek  [4]— Lyric  and  bucolic  poets;  collateral  rea<ling;  theses:  dialect;  lectures. 

Hebreiv  Syntax  [4]- ReAdinj^  of  selected  portions  of  the  liistorical  books  and  of  the  Psalmi^. 

History  (4]— Political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States  since  lyS*).  .\  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  preceding  term  in  .\merican  history. 

Latin  [4]— Outlines  of  Roman  law. 

Mathematics  [4]— (<?).     Integral  calculus. 
{b)  Descriptive  geometry. 

Mineralogy  [4]— («)•    Quantitative  mineralogy;  tl.e  aF?ay  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 
(b)  Physical  mineralogy:  investigations  with  the  goniometer  and  stauroscope,  or  micro- 
chemical  methods  and  applications. 

Pedagogy  [4)— Scliool  administration. 

Philosophy  [4]  — (r/).     Lotric. 

{b)  Special  psychology.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Physics  \\\  —  ia).    Special  problems  in  electrical  measurements. 

(^)  Static  electricity,  for  those  who  did  not  take  this  course  in  the  sopliomore  year. 
Political  Science  [4]— The  law  and  the  constitution. 
Rhetoric  [4]— Essays  upon  art  subjects.    Open  to  tliosc  who  have  completed  the  rhetorical 

work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Santtary  Science  [1]— Open  to  both  juniors  and  seniors.    The  subject  will  be  changed  alter- 
nate years. 
Scandinavian  [4]— (a).    Grammar  and  phrase  book— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious term. 
(b)  Lectures  (2];  critical  reading  [2]— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 
(r)  Icelandic— a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 


Animal  Biology  [4I— (tz)-    Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates. 
(/')  Embryology  of  invertebrates. 
(<•)  Embryology  of  vertebrates. 
Courses  ia)  (fi)  (c)  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  zoology 
and  junior  course  {ii). 
{(I)  Taxonomy;  ornithology  and  entomology. 
( »pen  to  those  who  have  the  necessary  preparation. 

Astronomy  [4]— Practical  astronomy.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  junior  astron- 
omy and  mathematics. 

Botany  [4)— ((/).    Special  proplems  in  plant  physiology. 
(■/')  .Special  taxonomy. 
ic)  .Special  plant  morpliology  and  embryology. 

Chemistry  [4] — (<z).    Organic  chemistry;  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
(/')  Chemistry  of  carbohydrates. 
{c)  Colloquium. 

EUmrnts  of  Contracts  [4"]— This  subject  counts  as  a  full  elective.  Students  who  enter  the 
law  college  will  receive  crcJit  for  this  work.    Sec  statement  in  catalogue  of  that  college. 

r.loctttion  fi]~Oratory  or  dramatic  recitation.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
junior  elocution. 

r.ngbsh  r<7)— [4].     Literature  at  the  opening  of  the  xix  century. 

(/'■>— I4I.     English  Phonology.    ( Outlines   of  phonetics;    history  of  the  English  sounds; 
history  of  the  English  spelling,  with  an  excursus  on  spelling  reform. 

l-rcncii  f4'~Brunetieres  History  of  Criticism;  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  French  language 
in  Medieval  literature.  It.ilian  [2J  .'\hn:  Premier  cours  d'  Italian;  Goldoni,  II  Vero 
Aniico.    Si);inish  [2]  Kdgren's  Spanishgrammar;  Knapp's  Modern  Spanish  Readings. 

Note.     .Any  two  of  these  may  be  chosen  during  the  senior  year. 

Cn-olof^y  ((/)— [4!  -    Elements  of  geology:  physiographic,  structural,  and  dynamic. 
(/')[]].     .An  outline  ot  general  geology. 

Gcnniin  [4]— (</).     Faust. 
(/;)  History  and  literature  of  the  reformation  in  Germany. 

Grc(-k'  [4]— Tragedy  and  Ei)tc  poetry;  alternate  courses,  see  Greek  course  x. 

History  I4J  -The  French   revolution  and  France  in  the  xix  century.    Open  to  the  students 

who  lia\c  completed  the  history  ot  the  sophomore  year. 
Latin  [4]  — Lucretius.  Cicero,  Ovid.  Roman  mythology. 
Mathcinitu\  [4]  — Mechanics. 

Oriental  //r-tory  [4] -From  earliest  time  to  birth  of  Mohammed. 
/V<'/./.i'-('/.'->'  [2  |  — .Ancient  education. 

P/ul'i'^of'hy  \j^]—{,i').     History  of  philosophy,  Part  I;  ancient  philosophy. 
(/';  I'.tliics  -  principles  and  methods. 
((-)  Experimental  psyclujlogy— laboratory  work. 
{(i)  Physiological  psychology. 

I'hysiiS  [4]— Special  problems  in  mechanics,  elasticity,  force  of  gravity,  etc. 

J^o'itiiiil  Si  uiiit  (4]— Economic  history. 

Khi'loru'  [4l~Literary  criticism. 

S.i/tU'rit  I4]— Grammar  and  Reader.     Not  offered  in  I'^^-'gy. 

Sianiliniivian  [4]  -Courses  (a,/',  r)  of  the  junior  year  are  open  to  seniors.  Lectures  on 
Daniah,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  liter. itures  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  respec- 
tive countries;  critical  reading  of  masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  literatures. 
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SENIOR  YEAR-SECOND  TERM. 

Animal  Biology  [4] — {a).    Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates— continued. 
(A)  Embryology  of  invertebrates— continued. 
W)  Embryology  of  vertebrates— continued. 
id)  Taxonomy;  ornithology,  ichthyology  and  entomology — continued. 

Astronomy  [4]— Practical  astronomy.    A  continuation  of  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Botany  I4I— (a).    Special  problems  in  plant-physiology. 
{t>)  Special  taxonomy. 

{c)  Special  plant  morphology  and  embryology. 
A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

Chemistry  (4]  — (</),     Electro-chemical  analysis. 
{b)   Analysis  of  iron. 

Elements  of  Torts  and  Second  Book  of  Blackston('\^\\~'W\'it  statement  concerning  the  ele- 
ments of  contracts— see  first  term— will  apply  to  this  subject  also. 

Elocution  [i]— Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  previous  term. 

English  \\\—{a).    Shaksperc;  six  plays'read  and  discussed. 
(^)— [4].    Prose  writers  of  the  xix  century, 
(t*)— [4j-     Interpretation  of  Beowulf,  with  studies  in  English  anti(iuities. 

French  [4]— French  (2)  Corncille's  le  Cid;  Racine's  .Andromaquc;  Molicrc's  les  Precieuscs 
Ridicules;  lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  French  Renaissance.  Italian  (2)  Ahn.  sec- 
ond course  in  Italian;  Silveo  Pellico  le  mie  Prigione.  Spanish  (2)  Edgren's  grammar; 
Knapp's  modern  Spanish  readings. 

Geology  \j^—{a).    Stratigraphic  and  historical  geology  (2];  ^b)  introduction  to  paleontology 

[21,    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i. 
(b)  Introduction  of  petrology.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  in  geology 

and  course  ii  in  mineralogy. 
German  [4]— Goethe's  Faust. 

Greek  [4]— Neo-Hellenic;  grammar;  conversation  exercises;  readings. 

History  (4I— Western  JEurope  in  the  xix  century.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  previous  term. 

Latin  [4]— Roman  satire;  elements  and  development  of  satire:  study  of  different  Roman 
autfiors. 

Mathematics  [4I— (a).     Method  of  least  squares. 
{b)  Mechanics, 
(c)  Determinants. 

Military  Science  (4]— The  elements  of  modern  tactics  and  the  art  of  war. 

Oriental  History  (4]— From  birth  of  Mohammed  to  the  end  of  the  Crusade-;. 
Pedagogy  [2]  Medieval  and  modern  theories. 

Philosophy  [4]— (")•    History  of  philosophy,  Part  II,  the  Middle  .\gcs  and  xvii  century. 

(b)  Aesthetics. 

(c)  Experimental  psychology;  laboratory  work. 

Physic i  [4]- Heat;  thermonu-try  and  calorimetry. 

Political  Science  [4]— Public  international  law. 

Sanskrit  [4)— Story  of  Nala.     Not  offered  in  i^/)-"97. 

Rhetoric  I4I —Literary  criticism. 

5t-<i«<//«^r7</w  [4J— Courses  (fi, /^.  .)  of  tlie  junior  year  are  al.-^o  open  to  seniors.  Lectures 
[2),  critical  reading  (2I  in  the  history  of  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures — 
continued. 
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'/:  /ory  '' a  .  \\\     F.i-ier:i  Iv:r.i;tc  ar.  i  "I'i'i.aicr  K.:r  >;  •.'  .::   t';,c  \lx   century;  a  continuation 
<>\  the  -Af-r,-:  of  t.c  f.r','-. .  >;;-  ter;;-.  .r.  \:\  C'l-:!*  :  ry  :  ,-r  .ry. 
'/■i  [i]  I';. .'.<•- vpliv 'jf  h.-t.-ry.     r'j:t.-a  t.  t'..;'~e  ui.vj  i.a'.e  conip'eted  four  terms'  work  in 

l.;-t'.rv. 

'■■niih-[2\   -  A  '.r.t:'-;al  stu  ly. 

'.ifnt  [;]      I-..<;L:irii:  potjtrv. 

M.tth.  )!uiti(  ',  \  \\  -  (ft).     Co-orlliKit<.-  '-:<_■  o.T.ctry  fd  ifirce  dimcn'«ion'^. 
7)    Mo.di;^n-  ■. 

''<  <i  ti^'-i^y  [2]  -Medieval  and  mo  !ern  tLeorie^^. 

f'l:ii''„ph\  \\\  -((1).     Hi-tory  cd  p!    lo^'^pliv,  Part  III.  tlie  wiii  and  \;x  centuries. 
U')   I'ixpi.Tirnciital  p'-ychoio^V:  lali'-rati-ry  wi.-rk. 

f'liy^ic'i  \\\     Li^lit;  rcdraction,  inter fcriiicc  and   [)oIari/ation. 

f'i'itfiidl  S,  ;rn<  r  [  4  ] —American  piil'lic  Lconoiiiy. 
h'hcf'tir  I4)     Literary  criticism. 

^itn.u  rti  I4I  -Selections  from  Kig-\'eda.     Not  offered  in  i^v^-i^r. 

Vrr///f///i./i7r7«  [4] -Course  Ur,/>.(\)   of    tie  junior  year  are  also  open  to  seniors:  lectures 
[2I:  critical  readinjjs  [2]  in  the  hi-tory  of  Danisli.  Norwegian  and  Swedish  literatures — 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 


All  courses  of  instruction,  unless  otherwise  specitied,  include  four  exercises  per  week, 
during  the  terms  through  which  the  course  runs. 

ANIMAL  BIOLOGY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Animal  Biology.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Freshman  Hi.  Sophomore  r, 
f/,  Hi.  Sc.  Also  open  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  completed  the  long  or  short 
course  in  botany. 

Course  II.  General  Zoology.  Text-book,  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Sophomore  iV,  Hi. 
CI.  and  Lt.  Also  open  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  completed  the  long  or  short 
course  in  botany. 

Course  III.  Animal  Histology.  Sterling's  Outlines  of  Practical  Histology  as  a  text-book. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  cell,  tissues  and  organs;  methods  and  technique. 
Junior  or  senior t  /,  «,  Hi.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  IV.  Animal  Physiology  and  Histology.  Martin's  The  Human  Body;  lectures  and 
demonstrations.    Junior  or  senior,  ii.  Hi.    Open  to  all. 

Course  V.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work;  Lang's 
text-book  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  Junior  or  senior,  1,  iV,  Hi.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  i  and  course  iii. 

Course  VI.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Wicderscheim's  Lehrbuch  der  ver- 
gleichenden  Anatomie  der  Wirbelthiere.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  Junior  or 
senior,  i,  ii,  iii.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i,  and  course  iii  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  pay  special  attention  to  microscopic  anatomy. 

'Course  VII.  Embryology  of  Invertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work,  with  the  ontog- 
eny of  some  invertebrate  as  a  center.  Haddon's  .\n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Em- 
bryology, and  Korschelt  und  Heider's  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  der  Wirbellosen  Thiere  as  text-books.  Junior  or  senior, «,  H,  Hi.  Open  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  ii. 

Course  VIII.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Laboratory  and  reference  work,  with  the  ontog- 
eny of  some  vertebrate  as  a  center.  Hertwig-M ark's  text-book  of  the  Embryology  of 
Man  and  Mammals,  and  Marshall's  Vertebrate  Embryology  as  text-books.  Junior  or 
senior,  r,  ii.  Hi.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  iii. 

Course  IX.  Philosophical  Zoology,  Occasional  lectures  to  those  pursuing  courses  v,  vi, 
vH,  viii. 

Course  X.  Taxonomy:  Ornithology,  IcAthyoJogy  and  Entomology,  Lectures,  laboratory, 
museum  and  reference  work.  Junior  or  senior,  i,  ii.  Hi.  Open  to  those  sufficiently 
prepared. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Research,    Advanced  studies  and  certain  undergraduate  courses. 


Ttiis  club  meets  once  a  week  throughout  the  year  to  listen  to  abstracts  of  the  current 
zoological  literature.  The  attendance  is  voluntary;  all  those  pursuing  any  course  above 
course  IV  are,  however,  expected  to  be  active  inerabers  of  the  club. 

THE  READING  CLUB. 

Winter  evenings  twice  a  month.  Open  to  all  advanced  students  in  the  department- 
Reading  and  discussion  of  biological  writings. 

ASTROXO.MY. 
FOR  L'NDERC.R.XDIATES. 

Course  /.  Genera!  Astronomy.  The  text-book  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  especially 
on  the  history  of  the  science,  and  on  recent  astronomical  discoveries  and  theories. 
Junior  iii.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  and  ii  of  mathematics. 

Course  II.  Practical  Astronomy.  The  theory  of  instruments,  the  use  of  the  ephemeris 
and  nautical  almanac,  the  various  methods  ol  determining  time,  latitude,  longitude, 
parallax,  the  position  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  the  method  of  least  squares;  observa- 
tory practice  including  photography  and  spectrum  analysis,  6"f:«/c7r /,//, ///.  Open  to 
those  w lie  have  completed  course  i,  and  courses  i  to  v.of  mathematics. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  III.    I-  \  tended  cuurse  in  fractica!  astronomy. 

Course  IV.     Orl'it  iK-Ofk. 

Course  V.     Astrof-hysics. 

Course  VI .     A^trof'hotni^raphy  zvith  f^liotographic  measurements. 

BOTANY. 
FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Generiil  I'lant  .Morf^holoi^y.  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and  collateral  reading. 
The  course  iiicbuJes  a  view  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  of  plants  and 
serves  to  establish  the  basis  of  the  various  special  courses  in  upper  years.  Freshmen 
tit,  sophomurc  i,  ti  and  Hi,  Sc.  ( )pcn  as  an  elective  to  those  who  have  pursued  the  long 
or  short  course-  in  general  /oology. 

Course  II.  Cencral  Botany.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  collateral  reading.  The  course 
presents  an  outliiio  of  physiology,  ecoloijy  and  taxonomy.  Sophomore  ii  and  /'//,  CI.  and 
lat.     Open  as  an  cle(  live  to  tliose  who  have  pursued  course  i  or  ii  in  general  zoology. 

Course  III.  (icncral  I'lan!  Phys;ol-i'.ry ^  Lectures,  reference  and  laboratory  work.  The 
student  will  l>t  require'l  to  cuni]>lctc  a  piece  of  independent  work  and  present  theresults 
ol  the  s:iiiu-  in  the  form  (»f  a  thesis  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Open  to  those  who  have 
lirjislicd  loursc  i  or  ii  in  botany,  or  course  i  in  zoology.    Junior  or  senior  i,  ii  and  Hi. 

Course  IV.  J'.li  nh  nfs  oT  .l?t  he):oniate  and  Metasfermic  Taxonomy.  Lectures,  reference 
reading,  lierbarium  work.    Junior  or  senior,  i,  ii  and  Hi. 

Cour>e  V.  (iencriil  .l/L^-o.'oiry.  Laboratory  and  reference  work.  The  course  includes  a 
stii  ly  of  both  tnarinc  and  fresh-water  foims.and  bears  toward  comparative  morphology 
rather  than  towards  taxonomy.     Junn.r  or  se/iwr  i,  71  and  Hi. 

Course  VI.  Ctoierai  ,1/vc ;/- o'.  Laboratory  and  retcrence  work.  The  course  includes  a 
coiiiiiarative  iiiorplioloj;ii  al  and  taxonomic  survey  of  the  fungi,  with  assignments  ia 
S(  lirocter,  Ludwig,  1  )e  Bary,  /.o[)f  and  Brefeld.    Junior  or  senior,  i,  ii  and  Hi. 

FOR  INDERGRADUATFS  AND  GRADUATES. 

Course  I'll.  Sf-e,  ial  rii'hit n:s  in  Plant  Physio!:>i:-y.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  reference 
work.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  history  of  investigation  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  and  to  the  tievelopinent  of  new  metliods  of  research.  The  results 
of  ori^jinal  work  a<  eoiniilislied  must  lie  presented  in  a  form  suitable  for  publication  at 
the  end  of  the  roiir~e.     Ojhmi  'o  those  who  liave  completed  course  iii. 
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Course  VIII.  Special  Taxonotny.  Herbariuui  and  reference  work.  Open  to  those  who  have 
pursued  course  i  in  botany  or  course  ii,  followed  by  course  iv,    Senior  /,  //  and  Hi. 

Course  IX.  Special  Plant  Morphology  and  Embryology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work  and 
collateral  reading.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  five  terras  of  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Botany.    Senior  i,  it  Hi. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  X.  Comparative  Gamctophytic  anatomy  and  embryology.  Laboratory  and  reference 
work.     Term  1,    Open  to  those  who  have  pursued  six  terms  of  botanical  work. 

Course  XI.  Comparative  Sporophytic  anatomy  and  embryology.  Laboratory  and  reference 
work.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  course  x.     Terms  i  and  ii. 

Course  XII.  Phytodynamics  and  Ecology.  Lectures  and  reference  work.  Open  to  thos  e 
who  have  pursued  five  terms  of  botanical  work.     Term  i. 

Course  XIII.  Phytocytology,  Structural  and  Dynamic.  Laboratory  and  reference  work. 
Open  to  those  who  have  pursued  seven  terms  of  botonical  work.       Throughout  the  year. 

Course  XIV.  Experimental  Embryology  and  Organogeny.  Laboratory  and  reference 
work.  Open  to  a  limited  number  who  may  present  the  requisite  evidence  of  fitness  for 
original  research.     Throughout  the  year. 

Course  XV.  Irritability :  the  directive  and  formative  influence  of  the  principal  factors 
operative  in  plants.  A  subject  approved  by  the  instructor  must  be  selected  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  course,  and  the  original  results  accomplished  presented  in  a  form  suitable 
for  publication.    Open  to  persons  showing  fitness  for  research. 

Course  XVI.  Special  research  in  some  selected  line.  Open  to  all  graduate  students  whose 
preparation  may  be  deemed  sufficient.     Throughout  the  year. 

JOURNAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 

This  elastic  organization  meets  bi-weekly  throughout  the  year.  While  the  attendance 
is  entirely  voluntary,  those  pursuing  elective  work  in  the  department  of  botany  are  urged  to 
attend. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

This  club  meets  once  a  month  througliout  the  year  to  listen  to  reports  on  the  work  going 
on  in  the  fields  of  biology.  .Attendance  is  voluntary,  though  all  advanced  students  in  the 
department  of  botany  and  animal  biology  arc  urged  to  attend. 

READING    CLUB. 

During  winter  evenings  bi-weekly  gatherings  of  advanced  students  are  held  at  the  house 
of  the  professor  of  botany  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  classical  botanical 
literature. 

CHEMISTRY. 

FOR    UNDER(;RADUATES. 

Course  I.  The  Xon-metallic  elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  dttiiled  study  of  the  chemical  anil  physical  properties  of  the  nou-inetals  and 
their  more  important  compounds. 

Course  II.  The  MetaUic  elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  embraces 
the  general  group  reactions  according  to  the  periodic  law,  with  a  special  >(udy  of  the 
individual  members  of  tiie  groups.     Open  to  tiiosc  who  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  III.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes 
the  general  reactions  of  the  metals  and  their  qualitative  separation.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  ii. 

Course  IV  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Reactions  and  the 
separation  of  the  acids.     Open  to  tliose  ujio  have  conipleted  course  iii. 
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Course  V.  Quantitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Aa  iotroduction  to 
S^ravimetric  analysis  and  a  quantitative  separation  of  the  metals.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  iv. 

Course  VI.  Quantitative  analysis.  Continuation  of  course  v.  A  completion  of  STavi met- 
ric analysis  and  an  introduction  to  volumetric  analysis. 

Course  VU.  Volumetric  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  continuation  of 
course  vi.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  vi. 

Course  V/II.  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  A  discussion  of  the  general 
chemical  laws.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  vi. 

Course  IX.  The  history  oj  Chemistry,  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  chemistry  and  the  chemical  theories  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present 
time.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iii. 

Course  X.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  An  introduction  to  organic 
chemistry,  a  discussion  of  the  aliphatic  series  and  a  preparation  of  the  more  important 
compounds  of  the  series.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  vi. 

Course  XI.  Organic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  discussion  of  the  aro- 
matic scries  and  the  preparation  of  the  more  important  compounds.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  x. 

Course  XII.  Water  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
chemistry  and  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  natural  waters.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  iv. 

Course  XIII.  Gas  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an  in- 
troduction to  the  analysis  of  gases,  as  air,  illuminating  gases,  gases  in  water,  with  Hem- 
pel's,  Winkler's  and  Lunge's  apparatus.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iv. 

Course  XIV.  The  chemistry  of  the  Carbohydrates.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  This 
course  includes  the  determination  of  Hydroxyl  groups  in  sugar,  the  reaction  with 
Phcnylhydrazine  and  Hydroxylamine  with  a  quantitative  determination  with  Fehling's 
solution  and  with  the  polariscope.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  xii. 

Course  XV.  Iron  and  Steel  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  rapid  determination  of  iron  by  the  various  methods  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tion of  associated  elements,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese  carbon  and  others. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  vii. 

Course  XVI.  Domestic  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  la*^oratory  work.  The  course  includes 
a  chemical  and  domestic  study  of  meat,  milk  and  butter,  the  fats  and  oils,  fermentation 
and  alcohol,  flour,  bread,  soda,  vinegar,  sugar,  honey,  tea,  co£fee,  chocolate,  the  spices, 
the  ethcrial  oils,  fruit  ethers  and  the  perfumeries.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
course  iii. 

Course  XVII.  Photographic  Chemistry.  Lectures.  The  course  includes  the  chemistry  of 
the  wet  and  dry  plates,  developers,  fixers,  paper  and  toning.  Open  to  those  who  have 
finished  course  vi. 

Course  XVIII.  Electro-chemical  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  coarse 
includes  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  separation  of  the  metals  by  electrolysis.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  vi. 

Course  XIX.  Micro-chemical  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  methods  for  the  determination  of  minute  quantities  of  substances  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

Course  XX.  Colloquium.  The  coarse  includes  a  thorough  systematic  quiz  on  general  (a) 
inorganic  chemistry;  {b)  organic  chemistry. 
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FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  to  those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  under- 
^aduate  work.  ^ 

{a)  Special  inorganic  Preparations. 
{b)  Research  -work  in  electro-chemistry , 
(r)  Research  work  in  general  organic  chemistry, 
{d)  The  plant  alkaloids. 

{e)  Stereo-chemistry  and  the  optical  active  of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds. 
(/)  special  research  work  in  general  analytical  chemistry. 

DR.WVING. 

Course  I.    Freehand.    From  models  and  casts  in  crayon;  outline,  light  and  shade.     Fresh' 
man  i,  Sc. 

Course  II.    Advanced  drawing.    In  crayon  and  charcoal,  from  casts  embracing  the  study 
of  the  antique.  Junior  /',  »,  Hi. 

Course  III.    SePia  and  water  color.    From  casts  and  natural  objects.     Junior  Hi.    Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  ii. 

Course  IV.    Sketching.    Line  work  from  nature.     Junior  i.     Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  li. 

Course  V.    Instrumental.    Problems,  projections,  sections,  developments  and  ioterpenetra- 
tions.    Junior  ii. 

Course  VI.    Design.     The  'anatomy  of  pattern,  the  planing  and  application  of  ornament* 
Junior  it  ii.  Hi.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  ii. 

ENGLISH. 

The  two  departments  of  English  language  and  literature  and  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
are  federated.  The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  i,  English  language;  ii,  Englisl^ 
literature,  including  American  literature;  iii,  rhetoric  and  composition;  iv,  criticism  and 
comparative  literature;  v,  elocution. 

FOR    UNDERGRADU.\TES. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Note:  The  junior  and  senior  elective  courses  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  com* 
•pleted  course  i  or  ii. 

Course  I.  {a)  Old  English  {Anglo-Saxon)  grammar  and  prose  masterpieces.   Freshman  i^ 

Sc.andLi.    Open  as  an  elective  to  the  juniors  and  seniors  who  did  not  take  it  as 

freshmen. 
(b)    Old  and  Middle  English  poetry.    Freshman  ii,    Sc.  and  Lt.    Open  to  those  who 

have  completed  course  i  (a), 
{c)    History  oj  Old  and  Middle  English  literature,  with  printed  syllabi  and  topical  work. 

Freshman  iii,  Sc.  and  Lt.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  {a  and  b). 
(d)    History  oJ  the  English  language.    Lectures  with  illustrative  specimens.    Sophomor$ 

f,  Lt.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  (a  to  c). 
(tf)    Chaucer,  with  textual  and  critical  studies  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.    Sophomore  ii,  Lt* 

and  Sc.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  {a  to  d). 

'Course  II.  (a)  Old  English  {Anglo-Saxon)  f^^xvitxiX:^  ^xiA.  oxx^Snt  history  of  the  English 
language.  Sophomore  ii,  CI.,  Sc.  and  Li.  This  course  {a  and  b)  constitutes  the  short 
course  in  English  required  of  all  students  not  in  the  long  course  i  {a  to  0). 
'{p)  General  introduction  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  modem  English  literaiurt. 
Sophomore  iii,  CI.,  Sc.  and  Lt,  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  (a  to  e)  or 
course  ii  {a). 


oursc  y/.  Liv^^^iish  I'/iono!og:y.  Outline  of  plioiR-tlcs;  history  of  English  sounds;  history 
of  English  spelling,  with  an  excursus  on  spelling  reform.  Lectures,  and  study  of 
standard  works,  such  as  Sweet's  History  of  English  Soumis,  Sweet's  New  English  Gram- 
mar, Skeat's  Principles  of  English  Etymology,  etc.,  with  practical  phonological  exer- 
cises.   Si  nior  i.     fjpen  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i  or  ii. 

oursc\VI[.  F.ni^inh  Morf-Jsolo^'.  History  of  word  formation  and  inflection.  Critical  re- 
view of  moilern  English  grammars.     St'ujor  Hi. 

Qurse  I'lll.  Iiilcrprctat'ion  of  licowtilf,  with  studies  in  English  antiquities,  traces  of  my- 
thology heroic  saga  private  antiquities,  etc.    Senior  ii. 

ourse  IX.  W'illiiim  Liini^latni's  Virion  of  l^icrs  the  P.'oivtnan.  Study  of  the  poem  and 
reports  on  the  life  of  tlie  times  as  illustrated  by  the  literature.    Senior  Hi. 

oursc  A'.  Aiiviuufd  work  of  Ch^juCi'r.  The  of)ject  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student 
familiar  vMth  Chaucer  by  extensive  reading,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  independent 
work  by  close  study  of  select  poems.     Senior  Hi. 

ourse  XI.  Sewinar  i)i  Fnt^lish  PIsilology.  Investigation  of  syntactical  problems;  exer- 
cises in  etymology  and  sematology;  critical  study  of  Old  English  historical  prose. 
I'liroughout  the  year. 

oxirse  XII.  Sennnar  in  tlie  critical  reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  novelists  of  the 
xix  century.     Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

ourse  XIII.     Anuriean  authors  0/  the  xix  century. 

RllETOKlC. 

ourse  XIV.     English  eotn position  and  rhetoric,    ttcshman  i,  ii.  Hi  and  sophomore  i,  ii. 

ourse  XV.    Addresses,  toasts,  orations.    Sophomore  Hi. 

"nirse  XVI.  (</)  Applied  English  etymology.  Agricultural  freshman  and  foreign'sPeak' 
ing  students,  i. 
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(^)  Applied  English  Syntax.    Agricultural  freshmen  and  foreign-speaking  students,  it. 

Course  XVII.  Lectures  uPon  the  history  of  art  with  essays  on  art  subjects.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  course  i.    Junior  i. 

Course  XVI n.  Debates.  This  course  is  elective  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  students 
who  complete  the  six  terms  will  be  allowed  one  junior  credit.  No  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  this  work  who  is  falling  behind  in  any  of  his  required  work.  There  will  be 
a  public  debate  for  the  sophomore  class  in  February,  and  for  the  freshman  class  in  May; 
students  selected  from  the  two  classes  will  give  a  public  debate  the  following  September. 
One  Period  per  "week  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Course  XIX.  Students  -who  excel  in  debate  may  form  an  honor  class,  meeting  twice  each 
month.  Once  in  two  months  there  will  be  a  debate  at  which  competent  critics  will  be 
present.  Special  excellence  in  this  work  shall  constitute  an  honor.  Not  more  than  six- 
teen will  be  admitted  to  this  course  which  is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

CRITICISM    AND  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

Course  XX.  Literary  cnttcism.  Study  of  models  of  English  in  poetry,  oratory,  hction, 
etc.,  with  critical  essays,  speeches  ami  debates.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
course  i.    Junior  i  and  ii  and  senior  i,  it  and  Hi. 

Course  XXI.  Forensic  and  political  orations.  Analysis  and  comparison  of  ancient  and 
modem  orations  with  briefs,  by  the  professor  of  English.  A  course  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  president's  lectures  on  oratory.    Junior  and  senior  ii  and  graduates. 

ELOCLTIO.N 
Course  XXII.    Reading.    Short  course.     Freshman  ii.  Sophomore  ii. 

Course  XXIII.  Readiftg.  I. onij:  course.  Sketches  from  standard  authors  studied  with 
special  attention  to  articulation,  enunciation,  flexibility  of  voice  and  purity  of  tone. 
Freshman  i,  ii.  Hi;  Sophoniorc  i ;  Junior  i,  ii. 

Course  XXIV.  Voice  building.  Long  course.  In  this  course  the  dynamics  of  speech  and 
the  elements  of  gesture  will  be  considered.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  gain  complete 
control  of  the  voice  with  reference  to  pitch,  force,  stress,  movement,  melody,  quality, 
etc.  Open  to  sophomores  who  have  completed  course  xxii.  Sophomore  ii  and  Hi; 
Junior  Hi. 

Course  XXV.  Interpretation.  Long  course.  This  course  will  involve  a  classification  of 
literature  with  reference  to  expression — the  correct  voicing  of  the  most  varied  thought 
and  emotion,  as  anger,  scorn,  beauty,  awe,  gloom,  etc.,  will  be  considered.  Applied 
gesture,    Open  to  juniors  who  ha\c  completed  course  xxiii.    Junior  i  and  ii. 

Course  XXVI.  Impersonation.  Long  course.  A  study  of  Shakspere's  plays  with  reference 
to  the  voice  and  manner  best  suited  to  each  character  of  the  drama.  Open  to  juniors 
who  have  completed  course  xxiii.    Junior  Hi. 

Course  XXVII.  Oratory  and  dramatic  recitation.  Long  course.  Individual  work  under 
criticism  of  instructor.  Open  to  all  seniors  who  ha\e  completed  course  xxiv  and  those 
who  have  completed  courses  xxi  and  xxii  with  a  record  of  ninety  per  cent,  or  over. 
Senior  i  and  ii. 

Course  XXVIII.    Advanced  reading.   Long  course.    Freshman  i,  ii,  iti ;  Sophomore  i.iiiii. 

Course  XXIX.  Oratory.  Long  course.  Open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  course 
XXV i.    Senior  i  and  ii. 

Course  XXX.  Oratory.  Individual  instruction  on  original  productions.  Open  only  to 
seniors  who  are  to  appear  on  the  commencement  program.    Senior  Hi. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  XXXI.    Comparative  grammar  oj  Old  English,  and  reading  of  Old  English  texts. 
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Course  XXXII.  An  outline  grammar  of  the  Middle  English  dialects ^  and  reading  of  select 
Middle  English  texts. 

Course  XXXIII.     Gothic,  in  its  relation  to  the  cognate  languages,  especially  Old  English 

An  introduction  to  the  comparative  study  of  Teutonic  philology. 
Course  XXXIV     Old  Saxon  grammar.    The  reading  of  the  Hcliand.    (Behaghel-Galled, 

Alts.Hchsische  Grammatik,  and  Heyne's  edition  of  the  Holland  will  be  used. 

Course  XXXV.  English  Phonology.  Outlines  of  phonetics,  and  history  of  the  English 
bounds.  Lectures  and  study  of  standard  worlcs,  such  as  Sweet's  History  of  Eng- 
lish Sounds,  Sweet's  New  English  Grammar,  Skeat's  Principles  of  English  Etymology, 
with  practical  phonological  exercises. 

Course  XXXVI.  English  Morphology.  History  of  word  formation  and  inflection.  Critical 
review  of  modern  English  grammars. 

Course  XXXVII.  Interpretation  of  Beowulf ,  with  studies  in  English  antiquities,  traces  of 
mythology,  heroic  saga,  private  antiquities. 

Course  XXXVIII.    Old  English  religious  Poetry. 

Course  XXXIX.  Sttidy  of  Old  English  historical  Prose.  King  Alfred's  translation 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  Old  English  Chronicles,  select  charters. 

Course  XL.    Historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  liturature  of  the  xvii  century. 

Course  XLI.    {a)  Critical  situation  in  the  literature  oj  the  xviii  century, 
{b)  The  rise  of  the  Romantic  movement. 

Course  XLII.      Typical  Victorian  Poets,  e.  g.,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Browning,  V^- 

liam  Morris. 

Course  XLI  I  I.    A  review  oj  the  schools  and  methods  of  criticism. 

Course  XLIV.    The  evolution  of  the  English  romance  and  novel. 

Course  XLV.    Comparative  literature  studied  in  its  bearing  upon  English  literature. 

Course  XL  VI.  Research  or  special  studies  in  some  line  selected  by  individual  students  will 
be  guided  by  the  department. 

In  i896-'97  classes  will  be  formed,  in  any  term,  in  not  more  than  four  of  the  specifically 
graduate  courses.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  undergraduate  advanced  courses  are 
open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  those  who  have  not  previously  pursued  them. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  "Knights  of  English  Learning"  is  a  departmental  society  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  department  of  English;  the  "  Philological  Society"  is  also  of  great  valae 
to  graduate  students  of  this  department. 

JOURNALS. 

In  the  reading  room  and  general  library  will  be  found  the  principal  current  critical  pa- 
pers, literary  magazines,  technical  journals,  and  valuable  sets  of  periodicals,  American, 
English  and  German. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 
For  announcement  of  these  see  page  33. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Students  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  are  allowed,  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  below,  to  substitute  artistic  drawing,  painting  or  modeling  for  one  study  to  be 
determined  by  the  general  faculty  on  special  application,  and  to  pursue  it  through  two  terms 
of  the  junior  year  and  two  terms  of  the  senior  year. 
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A  minimum  of  eight  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  lessons  and  practice,  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  reported  upon  each  term  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies. 

The  work  must  be  taken  under  instructors  in  the  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
the  instruction  be  paid  tor  by  those  receiving  it.  Terms  vary  with  the  different  classes  of 
the  antique,  still-life,  portraiture,  etc.    Special  rates  are  made  to  University  students. 

FRENCH. 

FOR  UNDERGR.ADUATES. 

Course  I.  Advanced  grammar  and  cotnfositton  Various  authors  will  be  read:  Racine, 
Corneille,  Pascal,  FcuiUet,  Daudet.  Grcvillo,  Sand,  etc.  Fnshmcn,  i,  it  and  it:  and 
Sophomore,  i,  ii  and  ill.  Open  to  freslimen  wlio  have  completed  the  French  required 
for  entrance. 

Course  II.  French  hesfun.  Chardenal's  French  Course;  Rlouet's  French  Composition;  Mme. 
Foa"s  Petit  Robinson  de  J'aris;  .Mullers  LesGrandes  Decouveries  Modernes;  Fontaine's 
Histoirettes  Modernes.     So/homorc  t,  ii  and  Hi,  Lt. 

Course  III.  French  bei^iin.  Chardenal's  French  Course;  Blouet's  Composition;  Luquion's 
French  Prose  of  Pi;)pular  S'  ieiicc;  Octave  I'euiilct;  I.aconibe's  Petite  Histoire  de 
France;  articles  Iroui  recent  scientific  journals.  Freshmen  iiand  Hi  and  sophomore  i.Se. 

Course  I y.  Fre)uJ:  hegii); .  Cliardenal's  "Practical  Course  of  French"  or  Brachet's  "His- 
torical Frenrli  (jraniniar;"  some  of  the  writers  of  the  French  classical  school:  Pascal, 
Curneille,  MontcS(juieu.  etc.     Soph'.-tnore  i  and  ii,  CI. 

Course  V.  {a)  I'he  xix  century  in  I-'ranee.  \\ic  Romantic  scliool,  Mine,  de  Stael,  Chateau- 
briand. \"i  :tor  llu^o.  Cou-in.  Miehclct.  Ste  lUnut.-.  Lcturt-s  and  compositions.  Junior i. 
{b)  TJie  Realiyi  Moionenf,  Taiiic,  Kenan,  Gautier,  l)andct.  Lectures  on  the  literary  cur- 
rent of  the  century.  Jui::^r  ii. 
(t)  Ho-ii-cii's  /,/rcc  -  F/.e  /'.'cliff:  r—fr,n:^/a/e(/  n/fo  Ffc/n').  Taine's  Phi!oso])l::e  de  I'.Art 
en  Iliilic  ct  cu  Grccc;  lev  tares  viu  the  literature  ol  liie  eiuiilecnth  century  with  a  view  to 
the  causes  ot  tlie  French  revolution.    Jtt)r.cr  r.i. 

Course  VI.     (it)  S}n.\ix  and  cjhip'';/.--/!  .yicr'wucf.  Du\al.  liisiory  of  Freneh  literature. 
(b)   I'ictor  Ihr^o,  select icjin;   I.r<  ^'eiiies  -li-  la  Seience. 
(<:)  Cuvier,  Pes  reV'»liit'oii~  dn  ^ioie;    I  .a  Ke\':e   .^c'eiitif'(;  i;e. 
For  en;jineeri!:'4  freshmen  who  ha-. e  liad  pre.  :ou.->  jjreparatiun. 

Course  VII.  ((/)  Chiinicntil'  <  itcnih  (Hursc. 
ib)  La  \(iture. 

(r)  Luijuiens   Froncli  Prtj^e  of  Popular  .Science. 
For  eiiKincerinj^j  tre.-.liuien  \\\.o  ha\e  had  no  i>revious  jjreparation  in  h'rench. 

Course  VIII.  Scirnfijic  Fr nch  />■!)! 'liifirns.  Translation  of  scientilic  French  and  read- 
ing of  engineering;  literal i; re.     Juuii»r  i  and  ii  euf^meers. 

Course  IX.  Lectures  on  the  ':i-!vry  of  the  Frotch  /ting-uag^e,  literary  criti'  i^m  and  the 
history  of  French  literature.  Driiiietiere,  Taine,  B<turget,  Lemailre,  llu^o.  Pauiarline. 
Senior  i.  u,  ui.     Two  hours  a  week. 

Course  X.  Itali<in.  .\hn'-  Italiiin  course,  Goldoni,  Tasso,  Petrarch.  &c.  (Twice  a  week.) 
Senior  i,  it.  Hi. 

Course  XL  Spanish.  Fd^ren's  Spanish  grammar.  Kni'.pp's  modern  Spanish  readini;s, 
Cervantes,  Calderon.     (Twice  a  week.)     Senior  i,  ii.  Hi. 

Note.  Courses  ix  and  x  or  ix  ami  xi  may  be  elected  during  the  senior  year.  The 
work  of  l)Oth  the  Italian  and  Spani.-h  courses  is  C(Uidi!cted  aitoqeth.er  in  French.  Those 
vho  would  like  to  acc|uire  both  Inngurtgcs  are  recommcn'ie  1  to  ta'-.e  oiu'  tlirough  the  junior 
year,  the  other  in  the  senior  \e:.r. 


'o7ir^c  II'.     lutroducHon  to  Pctro'.iciy.     General  coiisulerations  on  the  origin  and  the  occur- 
rence  of   rocks,      rreliniinary  studies  in  tiie  Lry^tallmc  rocks  with  reference  to  their 
mineral  niul  chemical  constitution.     I-cctiires  and  latK)ratory.     Twice  a  week.    Scniorii. 
Open  to  those  whu  ha\e  completed  course  i  geolo;ry  an'l  course  i  or  ii  mineralogy. 

cuy  (  /'.  Fd,\-<:nf'h',\i,ucal  Studirs.  The  course  traces  tlic  succession  of  life  forms  through 
ti:c  early  I'aleo/'uc  tf»rmations  a>  developed  in  Minnesota  and  neighboring  states.  Oc- 
casional e\peditii)ns  can  he  arranged  for  hell  work.  Senior  iii.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  courses  i,  ii.  iii. 

'otitsf  I'l.  I'ctrolo;T;!i.i7/  SfUiHcs.  Investigations  in  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  course  be- 
gins with  a  study  of  igneous  ri>cks  and  extends  into  an  examination  ot  tlie  leading 
crystalline  ro(  ks  of  Minnesota.  Occasional  expcilitions  can  be  arranged  for  tield  work. 
Senicr  ill.     .\  continuation  of  course  iv. 

'ou/sc  I'll.  Af-f'Iicii  (Jro/o;:ry-  An  outline  of  the  economic  relations  of  geology.  The 
course  comprises  a  discussion  of  ore  deposits  and  of  non-metallic  materials  of  economic 
value.  Text-hook,  lectures  atid  reading.  Stittoriii.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i. 

'ourse  VII I.  Economic  Geology.  History  of  mineral  discovery  and  development  in  North 
America.  A  discussion  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  ore  deposits  with  reference  to 
their  chemical  and  pliysical  relation^.  Senior  i.  Required  of  students  in  technical 
chemistry  and  mining  engineering. 

^.ourse  IX.    Special  Problems.    The  investigation  by  individual  students  of  particular  prob- 
lems involving  held  work,  laboratory  investigation  and  reading.    Senior  iii.     Required 
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■'Course  X.  An  Outline  oj  General  Geology.  This  course  treats  of  the  leading  physiographic 
facts  and  principles  of  the  science  with  some  practical  applications.  Lectures.  Senior 
i.    Once  a  week. 

Note— Course  iv  is  not  open  to  those  taking  course  iii;  in  any  particular  year  one  course 
only  can  be  selected  of  courses  v,  vi  and  vii. 

FOR    GRADUATE   STUDENTS. 

Course  XL     The  Granitic  rocks  of  Minnesota.    A  study  in  rock  and  mineral  alteration. 

Course  XII.  The  PreCambriau  cruptivcs  of  Northeastern  Minnesota.  The  textural  rela- 
tions of  diabases  and  gabbros  or  other  problem. 

Course  XIII.  The  Lower  Paleozoic  formations  of  southeastern  Minnesota — in  their  strati- 
graphic  and  taxonomic  relations. 

Course  XI  Vs  Local  features  of  Glacial  phenomena.  The  special  field  to  be  selected  on 
consultation. 

Note— Course  viii,  economic  geology,  and  course  ix,  special  problems,  are  also  open 
to  graduate  students. 

GERMAN. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.     Critical  studies  in  Gc'rinan  classics. 

{a)  Schiller— OuiWnt  of  his  life  and  works,  with  a  critical  reading  of  one  drama  (Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans,  or  Die  Hraut  von  Mossina);  writing  from  dictation  and  memorizing  of 
selections  from  his  shorter  poems;  oral  and  written  exercises  based  on  the  text  read;  re- 
view of  German  grammar  (intlection). 

{h  (vt^ifMr— Brief  sketch  of  life  and  works;  critical  reading  of  "Italienische  Reise'"  and 
"Gedichte;'"  oral  and  written  exercises,  based  on  text;  review  of  grammar  (practical 
syntax),  continued  from  (a). 

(r)  //(f/«ir— Sketch  of  life  and  works;  "Harzreise*'  and  "Buch  der  Lieder."  German 
grammar  (derivation  and  coinpf)sition);  original  letters,  notes  and  short  essays  by  the 
class,  Lreshnian  Sc.  and  Lt.,  i.  ii  and  iii.  Open  to  tho^e  wiio  have  completed  the 
German  required  for  entrance. 

\d)  Scientific  I'rosc  selections  (Dippold).  Freshman  iii.  Engineering  and  scientific 
students. 

(<r)  Reading  of  technical  periodicals,    funiori,  ii. 

Course  II.  History  and  bioi^raphy.  Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  Schiller's  "Thirty 
Year's  War:''  Muellers  "Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes;"  Sybel's  "Erhebung 
Europas;"  Beckers  "Friedrick  der  Grosse;  historical  ballads,  reading  at  sight.  This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  facility  in  reading  German  for  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage in  other  studies.  Sophomore  Lt.,  i,  iii.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  i.  iii  or  iv. 

'Course  III.    Elementary.— (a)  German  grammar  and  reader  (Meissner,  Whitney).    Trans- 
lation from  German  into  English;  reading  of  easy  stories  and  poems;  practice  in  writ- 
ing German  script. 
{b)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued;  exercises,  oral  and  written,  in  translating 

English  into  German;  dictation  of  prose  and  poetry;  composition. 
\c)  Scientife  Prose  selections  (Gore) :  exercises  based  on  words  of  the  text.  Objects  of  this 
course  are:  ist,  to  enable  the  students  to  read  the  language  as  soon  as  possible.  2d,  to 
give  a  scientific  vocabulary  for  use  in  other  departments.  Freshman  Sc.  ii  and  iiiy 
Sophomore  Sc.  i.  Freshman  Engineers,  i,  ii,  iii.  Open  to  those  who  have  not  completed 
entrance  German. 

'Course  I y.    Elementary  (Parallel  with  course  iii). 

(a)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued;  oral  exercises;  memorizing  of  short  poems; 
writing  from  dictation. 
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{Jb)  German  grammar  and  reader,  continued.  Structure  of  the  German  sentence;  trans* 
lation  from  English  into  German;  sight  reading  of  easy  stories  and  poems. 

(r)  Narative  frose  and  Poetry.  German  prose  composition;  letters  and  essays;  reading  at 
sight.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  facility  not  only  in  reading  but  also  in  speaking 
the  language;  instruction  given  wholly  in  German.  Sophomore  CI.  and  Li.t  i,  it  and  Hi. 
Open  to  those  who  have  not  completed  entrance  German. 

Course  V.    Intermediate. 

{a)  Schiller-UiQ  and  works:  "Wilhclm  Tell." 

(^)  Goethe— His  life  and  works;  "Egmont."  Shorter  poems  dictated  and  committed  to 
memory;  advanced  grammar;  syntax;  derivation  and  composition. 

{c)  Lessing'—lAle  and  works;  "Nathan  der  Wcjse.-'  Exercises  in  dictation  and  composi- 
tion; essays;  rapid  sight  reading  of  narrative  prose;  practice  in  writing  and  speaking 
German.    Junior  i,  it  and  m,  for  those  who  have  completed  course  iii  or  iv. 

Course  VI.    Advanced  subjects  in  literature  and  criticism. 

(a)  Goethe* s  Fatist;  history  of  its  composition.  Faust  Legend;  its  treatment  in  literature 
before  and  since  Goethe's  time;  the  plan  of  Goethe's  Faust;  changes  in  the  order  of  the 
scenes;  solution  of  Faust  problem  in  Part  II;  lectures;  essays  by  the  class  upon  related 
topics.  References:  Grimm's  "Goethe;"  Boyesen's  "Goethe  and  Schiller;"  Lewis's 
"Life  of  Goethe;"  Von  Loeper's  "Faust;"  DUntzer's  "Erlauterungen;"  Kuno  Fischer's 
"Faust;"  Vischer's  "Faust." 

(b)  Lessiug's  **Laocoon'^  (25  chapters)  and  selections  from  his  "Dramaturgie,"  French 
classicism;  Lessing's  study  of  Sophocles,  Aristotle  and  Shakspere;  application  of  his 
conclusions  in  the  dramas  Philotas,"  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  and  "Emilia  Galotti." 
Nathan  der  Weise^— its  ethical  significance;  theological  writings;  lectures,  and  theses  by 
the  class. 

{c)  German  lyrical  poetry  from  Luther  to  Goethe;  outline  of  the  history  of  German  Lit- 
erature since  the  Reformation.    Junior  A  and  Senior  i,  ii,  iii. 

Course  Vll.  History  of  German  literature^  from  Goethe  to  the  present  time.  Reading  of 
modern  authors.    Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  course  i,  ii,  v  or  vi. 

Senior  VIII.  Seminar— GeTmsm  history  and  literature  in  the  age  of  he  Reformation.  Open 
to  graduates. 

Course  IX,    For  graduates, 
(a)  Paul's  "Mittel-Hoch-Deutche  Grammatik.''    Selections  from  the  "Nibelungen  Lied;" 

Gudrum;  Wolfram;  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.     Translations  into  modem  German; 

political  and  literary  history  of  the  period. 
id)  Braume's  "Alt-Hoch-Deutsche  Grammatik  und  Lesebuch."    Miillenhoflf  and  Shcrcfs 

"Denkmaler."    History  of  the  period,  based  upon  Arnold's  "Deutsche  Geschichte." 

GREEK. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Homer's  Iliad,  3  books.  Smith's  history  of  Greece,  introduction  and  books  I 
and  II;  collateral  reading  in  Grote's  history  of  Greece.  Part  I;  Greek  composition; 
reading  at  sight.    Freshman  i,  and  three  "weeks  of  ii. 

Course  II.  Xenophon'' s  Symposium.  Smith's  history,  book  IV.  Collateral  reading  in 
Grote's  history,  chapters  47  to  68;  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.  Fresh' 
man  ii,  nine  weeks. 

Course  III.  Lysias.  Smith's  history,  books  V  and  VI;  collateral  reading  in  Grote's  history, 
chapters  78  to  90;  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  sight.    Freshman  iii. 

Course  IV.  Xenophon  s  Memorabilia.  Smith's  history,  book  IV;  collateral  reading  in 
Grote's  history,  chapters  47  to  6S;  Greek  prose  composition:  reading  at  sight.  Fresh' 
man  i  and  three  weeks  of  ii. 
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Course  y.  Demosthenes.  Smith's  history,  book  VI;  collateral  rcadinR  in  (irotc's  history, 
chapters  78  to  90.  Greek  prose  composition;  reading  at  ^■ight.  Freshman  ii,  and  nine 
"weeks  of  Hi. 

Those  candidates  who  have   read   Homer   take  courses,   iv,  v;  all  others   take  courses 
i,  ii,  iii. 

Throughout  the  freshman  year  in  all  courses  the  syntax  of  the  language   is  systematic- 
ally reviev\cd.  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words. 

Course  V'l.    FUitu.     Collateral  reading;  theses;  composition;  reading  at  sight.    Sofhomorc  i. 

Course  V'll.     Tragedy.    Collateral  reading;  tlicses,     SopJiomore  tii. 

Course  VIII.  ArckcKology  of  Greek  art.  Collateral  reading;  these/;  lectures.  Jitnicr  i 
and  It. 

Course  I  A'.  Lyric  and  bucolic  fou  try.  Collateral  rending;  study  of  dialects;  theses:  lec- 
tures.   Junior  lit. 

Course  X.     Tragedy  and  efic  foe  try. 
(a)  The  Trilogy  of  .-Eschylns. 

{d)  (iidipus  Tryannus;  (Edipus  Coloneus;  Antigone. 

(<r)  The  Chcrphore  of  /Kschylus;  the  Electra  of  Sophocles;  the  Electra  of  Euripides. 
{d)  The  Odyssey. 
Collateral  reading;  tlicses;  lectures  on  epic  poetry  and  the  drama.    Senior  i. 

Course  A' I.    Neo-Hcllenic.     Collateral   reading;  theses.     Senior  ii. 

Course  XII.  Later  Greek  writings;  selections  from  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Arrian,  the  St  pt.:- 
ogint,  and  the  New  Testament.     Senior  iii. 

Course  XIII.  Seminar  in  Greek  foetry,  or  Ufi^'ralhy.  C'ne  hour  per  week.  Senior  :,  ii 
and  Hi. 

Course  XIV.  The  t'olitical  insiitutions,  the  antiquil-.cs  and  the  luilic  life  vf  the  (,/rrks. 
This  course  is  given  in  short  lectures  distril'Utcd  through  tlie  above  courses,  Mipp'.e- 
mented  by  collateral  reading. 

FOR     GRADTATI'-S. 

Course  XV.     (a)  Greek /-oetry,  epic,  ]\rlc,  dr-Aiu.alc,    bucolic,   with    the   critii  al    rea  i  n^   ot 
authors. 
(i>)  Greek  orator)'  and  history-,  with  tlie  critical  reiniiiiK  uf  authors. 
U)  Epigraphy. 

HISTORY. 
FOR     UNDERGRADIWTKS. 

Course  I,  History  of  Tnrcfe  in  tlic  Middle  .J.^^rs.  Lectures  and  assigned  rr.nHng 
Tlie  study  of  events  i->nia.le  suboriHnat'j  (o  tic  strdy  of  institntii-ns.  t--p<cially  -i:^'i 
as  liave  influenced  niodL-rn  life,  Rcciivred  of  all  ^'lluic•nts.  J-rt  -''.m.m  (V.  .//■</  /,/.  :.'.•. 
and  so/ho/m^re  Sc.  i. 

Course  II.  Fatly  Iii^l-.^Ji  constitnti.  jial  /•/>/<  ;t.  from  ll.e  Roman  con(|iicst  to  llenr\  \'1I. 
Topical  re?car'  h  and  Icrtures.  The  main  ^:tMi!v  is  -'..rectcd  to  the  evolution  of  tli<:-  I'.iii:;- 
lish  constitution.  Oju-n  to  those  who  have  c>»iui)ieted  course  i.  Si  Ilunure  >'< .  .//;/  Lt. 
it,  and  Sof-honure  CI.  :.':■ 

Course  III.  English  co)istiiut.onal  Jii-^tory  ^ince  the  accension  vf  Henry  I'll.  Top;':al 
research,  essays,  and  lectures.  Special  attention  i-  given  to  the  constitutional  struggle 
between  king  and  parliament,  the  relation^  of  cluiri  h  and  state,  tl.c  causes,  nature,  an>l 
results  of  the  revolution.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  ciairsei  and  ii.  Juntcr  or 
senior  i. 


.:      -:  "  -~     -' :'.f  \''.::{i  S:j:fj  rkr.u^k  :k€ 
vf.   -  :-:  k'.'.t-:     -  ire— t'e  ic. c. :pn::ent  M 
:    ::     -  .5    i'T*:-:  il.v     -    N-t«  Eair'.ani;  the 
•  '   1.  -.n'  .''..  ::r..:-:t.N;.  tre  :a-5<<  ot 

\  .  •■  -  :  :^r  ;  z5:.:-:  -a_  ^•.:_^.epre- 
A-  -n:^  ^-i^ii-:  ::  -.'  ikL  rghts.  the 
::l^  rr"  :  :.  i"  i  :  e  iirviz  ::' the  ronsti- 
i.-  r  •  7  .1-  :rr:r:?.  .n  the  p-, para:  on  of 
■r  -".-  \--.  i'-iT  :rirr.il  f:ur:e5  ot  .nfor- 
;  ■  .:  -J.-:'.-  ■;•::■  ."a:  Tr.e  orijan::rit:oa 
:, :  -.7  .-zT.i.  -  :.-:  :.r.  ieru.ef  they  set  in 
^  •  :.-- t  -.a_  --x:  iz.5.:r..  t:e  :r>nt  e:  and 
l:  :  ..  tr  ~ic'>  struj^'.e.  tarn  and 
:.  :    :-    -.77    :  \:  .  7^.  re:  :n.5:ru:t.r::  a!!cr  the 


.' •  .-'    -      .-.    -.  .  zr S  F' ::'•::  '.>dz-, .     The  course 

■■..•_  _;    E^-   7  .     r.  :;.-    e  cr.tecrith  :cc:-ry.  ani  by  » 

.-'.    _.-'.'    ::    F--,-.   _.  7      '..ih  f"^:  al   ar.i    econorric. 

:  ::.'.    -.-  ::  :   r    K  ■.'.-::  t..  ani   to   the   con- 

-r.  :     :  \ -.:         -.      A     '    •-  ::..at".er.t  of   the    Kevolu- 

■:r -.-:■:  \  -:  \.    v:     n.  . :  :ne  Ko".  x-tion  of  r^^.  ;s  fol- 

;    -   ,   ■.:      .;  -.7    :  --.i :. :    r^f   o--  entf  >:nj<.'  it-*  tall  is 

--.-.:.•       :.-•  :  .:     ::  .-.r.  :    :?  u^:'<.nc>  and  oi   econ- 

M-5    •  I..-  :  :.r-  -  /"•'■:.  ^  Ah": .  .;<*;  ':.^  an-i  \V:l5on">. 

•    r-  .-'    -'    .  r  '/.-h.  '    n  aii:t     n.     C>pen  to  all  ^ho 


'  '.I  i  '.:  /.w  f  -  ■  :.  .  :  r  :  --rru^:.:.:  v\c«:ern  ^:a:c5,  except  Englan^l.  are 
'  •  •::.  :  •*;:-.  J-  '  :.j  h  -•  .  .  —  r  _  :  \'  ;^-  7  -^?-..'e  a"  ,'-:t  the  >u:je-i?:vc  French 
:■  •     '.-.:•'        :     .'•■  7.-     :.:.'.■:-•:—.-■'.•.  _:;?  >  :;:c   i'^4'^.  t /^  e\:?ting  const itu- 

■  :  :  ■  ;  '  '■  ;  *  -  ■.  .-  r.  .  ..-!..:.?  Ilxvcpt  S'Ait/er'.arid  and  the 
"  .:.,:.:.  '.  ••'•-.  :e  -■-:..•-■'  -tjtt-r- ;:'c  pa--e  i  ;--.e:  :^p::!y  :n  lecture?.  A  large 
I    -:   r.  '..  r..       .-:     ■.    ;   :...-  ;-   .;.  -cr.    L.i^.y.  M.r.u.i.  ^Cfc.-tc^^.  year  books,   and   the 

J :t>'.:    r     r   :■')..    r   :: 

.'./    ^-r;.'  /  .vr  /.  -    ,:,:  r.  :..-]      T:.c  ca>!t.'n  .:;.:L>t.or..  Ku,-5:a.  the  state  of  the  Balkan 
;    •■.  :.-  —..  '•  •    i  .:^..  Kr.ic'.ani  ar.  i  her  cj'.ou:cs.  aui  t:.e  European  colonies  in  general. 

•ir-^  I'll     I  iil,:  //'.;,  '/  htst  r\ .     Lecture-  ani  theses.     Open  to  all  vshohave  completed 

F('R    <.KADUATES. 
M'/-t  of  tl.«j  fohoAin;^  cour-r«  \\\'.\  be  oi)<_n  a!?')  to  juniors  or  seniors  for  honor  work,  sub- 
T  •'.  t!.<:  r'il'j-  of  th<:  genera!  fa^. ulty  and  the  appro\al  of  the  department. 

UT  cVIII.  S'nnnarin  M'-dii\  al  Inst  n  .  (Jne  hour  a  week  through  the  year.  Subject: 
'I  he  rcjatorjs  of  f.liur'  fi  and  <;taie.  .A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  church  or- 
K;tn;/atioij  :n  ii^  rc]at;ons  to  ( i;,  the  Roman  empire  before  and  after  Constantine;  (2), 
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Ihe  Franlcish  kingdom  and  Charles  the  Great;  (3),  the  holy  R(Mnan  empire  to  the 
protestant  revolution;  (4),  the  modern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  especally  (Jcrmany,  France 
and  Italy. 

Course  IX.  Seminar  in  English  constitutional  history.  One  meeting  a  week  through  the 
year.  Critical  and  detailed  study  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  with  special  attention  to  the 
legal  and  constitutional  reforms.  Based  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  chronicles  of  Wil- 
liam of  Newburg  and  Benedict  of  Peterborough.  A  working  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
required. 

Course  X.  Seminar  in  English  constitutional  history.  One  meeting  a  week  through  the 
year.  Critical  and  detailed  study  of  the  reigns  of  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  with 
special  attention  to  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  foundations  of  the 
modern  English  constitution.  Based  on  a  careful  reading  of  Bracton  and  the  Chron- 
icles of  Nicholas  Trivet  and  William  Rishanger.  A  working  knowledge  of  Latin  is  re- 
quired.   [Not  given  in  I'^gb-;]. 

Course  Xf.  The  early  constitutional  history  0/  France.  Beginning  with  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, this  course  will  briefly  review  the  leading  events  of  French  history,  with  special 
5tudy  of  the  chief  features  of  constitutional  development.  Al)ility  to  read  French  will 
be  indispensable,  and  those  who  take  the  course  will  be  expected  to  have  at  hand  Lu- 
chaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions  Francaises  and  tlie  early  volumes  of  Dareste'sHistoire 
de  France  or  the  equivalent,  and  some  standard  atlas  illustrating  French  history. 

Course  XII.  Seminar— topic.il  research  in  .American  colonial  institutions.  One  meeting  a 
week  through  the  year.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iii.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  indicated  by  the  following  topics  selected  from  the  list  of  those  that  have 
been  pursued  in  the  seminar:  Maryland  manors;  the  southern  parish;  the  patroon  sys- 
tem in  New  Vork;  the  New  England  town;  white  slavery  in  the  colonies;  Indian  slavery 
in  New  F^ngland;  poor  laws  in  the  colonies;  paper  money  in  the  colonies;  evolution  of 
bicameral  legislatures  in  .America;  influence  of  the  Huguenots  upon  .American  develop- 
iiii-nt;  colonial  tariffs.  Each  member  of  the  seminar  will  preparo  one  paper  each  term. 
For  this  work  and  other  graduate  work  in  .American  history  the  library  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  at  the  State  Capitol  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  University  library. 

Course  XIII.  Seminar— zx\\\z?i\  study  of  aiithorities  for  early  New  EuRjland  history— based 
upon  a  reading  of  Winthrop's  New  England. 

Course  XIV,      Seminar— the  making  of  the  constitution.    Two  hours   a  week   through  the 
year.     Members  of  the  seminar  will  own  the  Federalist  and  Marlison's  Journal. 

Course  XV.    Lectures  and  topical   research.    Constitutional    and   political   history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  civil  war  and  the  period  of  reconstruction.    One  hour  a  week, 
(This  course  will  not  be  offered  in  1^9(1-7.) 
(Graduate  Students  will    be   assisted  in  other  lines  of  study  59  far  as  the  time  of  the  de 

partmcnt  will  permit. 

LATIN. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Livy,  Books  I  and  XXI  and  XX II,  with  sight  reading  from  other  writers  of  his- 
tory; construction  of  the  Latin  sentence;  composition  of  words,  with  special  attention 
laws  of  to  phonetic  change;  Latin  composition  based  on  the  text;  rise  and  development 
of  Roman  institutions.    Freshman  i  and  ii. 

Course  II.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Study  of  early  Latin,  language  and  literature;  develop- 
ment of  the  drama;  Latin  composition.    Freshman  iti,  CI.  and  Lt. 

Course  III.  Horace.  Study  of  his  times,  style  and  works;  outline  of  the  history  of  Roman 
literature.    Freshman  iii,  Sc. 
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Course  IV.  Horace.  Study  of  Latin  languagfe  and  literature  commenced  in  course  ii,  con- 
tinued.   Sophomore  /,  CI.  and  Li. 

Course  V.  Tacitus  and  Pliny.  Study  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  In  the  early 
empire.     Sophomore  ii  CI.  and  Hi  Lt. 

Course  VI.    Oratory.    Tacitus— Dialogus   de   Oratoribus,   with   selections   from    Cicero 
Junior  i. 

Course  VII.     Tacitus  annals  and  histories.    Study  of  Roman  life  In  the  early  empire. 

Course  VIII.  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.  Lectures  with  translations,  at  sight,  of  texts  illus- 
trating the  subject.   Junior  Hi. 

Course  IX.    Lucretius^  Cicero,  Ovid,  Roman  Mythology.    Senior  i. 

Course  X.  Roman  Satire,  embracing  a  study  of  the  elements  and  development  of  satire 
with  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  writers  in  this  field  of  literature.    Senior  ii. 

Course  XI.  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry,  tm\ixsiQ\ng  a  comparative  study  of  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius  and  Ovid.    Senior  Hi. 

Course  XII,    Seminar  once  a  week  throughout  the  junior  year. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 
Course  XIII.    Roman  History, 

Course  XIV.    Roman  Law. 

MATHEMATICS. 

FOR   UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Higher  Algebra :  simple  equations,  proportion,  progression,  variation,  quadratic 
equations,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  second  degree,  inequalities,  binominal  theo- 
rem, indeterminate  co-efficients  and  higher  equations.    Freshman  i. 

Course  II.  Logarithms  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  numerous  applications. 
Freshman  ii. 

Course  III.  Analytical  Geometry :  the  conic  sections,  both  by  rectilinear  and  polar  coor- 
dinates, producing  equations  of  loci  whose  law  of  development  is  known,  constructing 
and  discussing  such  equations,  transformation  of  coordinates,  properties  of  loci  by 
means  of  their  equations.    Sophomore  Sc.  Hi,  Junior  i. 

Course  IV.  Dijferential  Calculus:  diffcTent'iSition  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  func- 
tions, development  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima,  treatment  of  tangents,  subtan- 
geuts,  normals,  subnormals,  asymptotes,  direction  and  rate  of  curvature,  evolutes  and 
envelopes.    Junior  ii. 

Course  V.  Integral  Calculus:  integration  of  the  various  forms,  rectification  of  curves, 
quadrature  of  plane  and  curved  surfaces,  cubature  of  volumes,  equations  of  loci  by 
means  of  the  calculus.    Junior  Hi. 

Course  VI.  Determinants  and  Co-ordinate  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions :  the  plane,  the 
straight  line  in  space,  quadric  surfaces,  applications.    Senior  ii  and  Hi. 

Each  of  the  above  courses  requires  all  of  the  preceding  courses. 

Course  VII.  Method  of  Least  Squares :  a  study  of  the  combination  and  adjudgment  of  ob- 
servations and  the  discussion  of  their  precision  as  applied  especially  to  engineering, 
physics  and  astronomy.  Senior  ii.  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  first  five 
courses. 

Course  VIII.  Descriptive  Geometry:  problems  relating  to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids,  sur* 
faces  of  revolution  and  warped  surfaces.  Recitations,  lectures  and  problems.  Junior 
iii.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  ii. 
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Course  XI.  A f^piicd  Mechanics:  statics,  dynamics,  stren^jth  and  elastic  properties  of  the 
ordinary  materials  of  construction,  hydro-meclianics  (study  of  the  laws  of  pressure  and 
tije  ilowof  liquids^.     Recitations  and  lectures. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

C-  ur^'-  X.     Advanced  -^vork  in  Co-ordinate  Geoni.try. 

Ci'urw  XI.    Advtinced  li'ori'  in  Differential  CaL  u'.us. 

Course  XII .    Advanced  s-ork  in  Integra  Calculus. 

Course  XIII .     Quaternions . 

Course  XIV.    Differential  E</uations. 

Course  XV.     Theory  of  Functions. 

C  )  iri^'s  Lii-i>:    are  offered    to  iliose  who  do  not  elect  them  in  their  undergraduate  years. 

MILITARY  SCIENCi:  AND  TACTICS. 

{a)     For  instruction  in  military  drill  and  administration  the  students  are  organized  into 
a  corps  of  cadets,  consistin.;;  of  a  battalion  ot  infantry,  and  a  platoon  of  artillery. 

A  uniform  of  prescribed  pattern  is  \surn  l)y  all  cadets  during^  drill. 

Tlie  uniform  consists  of  blouse,  trousers,  vest  and  cap,  modeled  after  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  cadet  uniform,  and  costs  in  Minneajiolis  about  ^20  and  is  as  neat  and  economical 
dress  as  the  student  can  obtain. 

Drill  is  required  of  all  men  in  the  freshman  and  sopliomore  classes,  i,  ii.  iii. 

In  addition  to  the  drill  prescribed  durinjf  the  second  term,  the  sophomore  class  will  be 
required  to  receive  instructioii  in  the  elementary  principles  i^overningr  in  the  art  of  war,  one 
hour  per  week.    This  course  is  open  as  an  elective  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Military  drill  may  be  taken  voluntarily  by  others  outside  of  the  fteshman  class,  and  to 
encourage  this,  as  it  is  considered  beneficial  not  only  to  the  individual  student  but  to  the 
State  generally,  the  extra  work  is  considered  by  allowing  a  year's  drill  to  count  as  one  study 
in  the  third  term  of  the  senior  year.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  only  one  credit  can  be 
thus  obtained. 

Officers  are  selected  by  the  commandant  of  cadets,  and  upon  confirmation  receive  com- 
missions signed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  bearing  the  ofhcial  seal.  In  general 
they  are  taken  from  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  are  required  to  be  good  students  in  the 
other  departments,  of  soldier-like  bearing  and  force  of  character,  and  able  to  pass  a  credit- 
able examination  in  drill  regulations. 

Military  instruction  is  intended  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  develop  a  soldier-like  bearing 
and  foster  the  spirit  of  gentlenianly  courtesy,  soldierly  honor  and  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
thority, as  well  as  to  familiari/e  students  with  company  and  battalion  manauvers,  guards 
and  the  theoretical  and  practical  use  of  lire  arms. 

On  the  graduation  of  each  class  the  commandant  will  report  to  the  .Adjutant-General  of 
the  Army  the  names  of  the  graduates  who  have  shown  especial  aptitude  for  the  military 
senice  and  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  to  .Adjutant-General  of  the  State. 

The  names  of  the  three  most  distinguished  students  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
will,  when  graduate<l.  be  inserted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Register  and  be  published  in  General 
Orders  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  .Army.  Preference  being  given  to  those  so  reported 
in  selecting  officers  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  (See  Inspector-General's  Report 
for  1891.) 

(b)     The  senior  elective  of  the  winter  term  is  intended  to  introduce,  to  those  interested, 
the  elements  of  modern  tactics  and  the  art  of  war. 

iMIXERALOGV. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  F.lements  of  Mineralogy.  Physical  characters  of  common  minerals,  with  de- 
terminative work;  lectures  and  laboratory.  .Arranged  for  those  who  cannot  take  course 
iii.    Junior  i. 
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Course  II.  General  Mineralogy.  Elements  of  crystallo^aphy  and  the  physical  characters 
of  minerals  with  a  study  of  the  rock-forming  species;  blowpipe  analir^s;  lectures  and 
laboratory.  Junior  i.  ' 

Course  III.  General  Alineralogy^continned.  Ores  and  economic  minerals;  determination 
of  species;  lectures  and  laboratory,  with  quantitative  blowpipe  analysis.  Junior  it. 

Course  IV,  Quantitative  Mineralogy.  Assaying  gold  and  silver  ores;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory.    Junior  Hi. 

Course  V.    Physical  and  Chemical  Mineralogy,    (a)  Optical  characters  comprising  investi- 
gations with  goniometer,  stauroscope,  etc. 
(^)  Micro-chemical  methods  and  applications.   Junior  Hi.    Not  open  to  those  who  elect 
course  iv. 

Course  VI.    Mathematical  Crystallography.    Two  hours  a  week.   Junior  Hi. 

Course  VII.  An  outline  of  Mineralogy.  Identification  of  minerals.  Once  a  week  through- 
out the  year. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  VIII.  Original  problems.  Particular  groups  of  minerals  studied.  Advanced  work 
connected  with  courses  iii,  v  and  vi.   The  line  ofVork  to  be  determined  on  consultation. 

MUSIC 

Students  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  music  are  allowed  under  the  conditions  men- 
tioned below,  to  substitute  instrumental  or  vocal  music  for  one  term  of  the  sophomore  year, 
to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  general  faculty,  and  to  pursue  it  as  an  elective  through 
two  terms  of  the  junior  and  two  terms  of  the  senior  year. 

For  instrumental  music,  whatever  the  instrument,  pupils  must  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  play,  with  facility  and  accuracy,  the  major  and  minor  scales  and  the  equivalent  of 
Czemy's  Velocity  Studies  for  the  piano.  For  vocal  music,  pupils  must  be  able  to  read 
music  with  fair  readiness  and  have  voice  good  enough  to  justify  devoting  time  to  the  study. 
The  student's  fitness  will  be  determined  by  examination. 

A  minimum  o^eight  hours  per^week^must  be  given  to  lessons  and  practice,  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  reported  upon  each  term,  as  in  the  case  of  other  studies. 

The  work  is  to  be  taken  under  instructors  in  the  Northwestern  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  instruction  is  to  be  paid  for  by  those  receiving  it.  The  number  of  instructors  in  the 
Conservatory  permits  quite  a  range  of  individual  preference.  The  Conservatory  makes 
special  rates  to  the  students  of  the  University. 

PEDAGOGY. 

Course  I.  Philosophy  of  Education.  This  will  have  regard  to:  (i)  The  purpose  and  end  in 
education  in  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  (2)  Mental  development  physiol(^- 
ically  considered.  (3)  The  order  of  mental  development  in  its  relation  to  subject  mat- 
ter of  study.    Junior  i. 

Course  II.  Methodology.  In  this  will  be  considered:  (i)  The  general  arrangements  of  sub* 
ject  matter  in  course  of  study.  (2)  The  proper  order  in  the  presentation  of  the  several 
subjects.    (3)  The  conduct  of  recitation.   Junior  ii. 

Course  III.  School  Administration.  To  include:  (i)  School  systems,  national,  state  and 
local.    (2)  School  government  and  organization.     (3)  School  hygiene.    Junior  iii. 

Course  IV.    Ancient  education.    In  this  will  be  noted  the  essential  characteristics  of  edu-- 
cation,  Greek,  Roman  and  Asiatic,  and  the  inilueuce  of  the  same  upon  modem  life. 
Senior  i.    Two  days  each  week. 

Course  V.    Medieval  and  modem  theories.    Senior  ii,  iii.    Two  days  of  each  week. 

Lectures.  A  course  of  special  lectures  upon  methods  of  teaching  some  leading  subjects,  as 
classics,  history,  English,  and  natural  science  will  be  given  by  heads  and  representa- 
tives of  departments. 
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Seminars,  These  will  be  offered  weekly  during  the  year  for  a  more  careful  study  of  special 
educational  problems,  philosophies  and  classics  as  the  interests  of  students  suggest. 

Visitation  of  schools.  Hy  tiie  courtesy  of  the  boards  of  education  and  superintendents,  the 
students  in  pcJago^y  will  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  visitation  of  the  several  grades 
of  instruction  in  the  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to  be  reported  and  considered 
in  class. 

For  the  relation  of  these  courses  to  the  Teacher's  Course,  see  page  92. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  General  Psychology.  Three  hours  a  week  in  the  psychology  of  the  senses  through 
lectures,  demonstrations,  experiments  and  reading  in  Ziehen:  Introduction  to  Physi- 
ological Psychology,  Krohn:  Practical  lessons  in  Psychology,  and  James:  Psychology. 
One  hour  a  week  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  above 
manner,  and  with  practical  laboratory  dissection  and  work.    Junior  i. 

Course  II.  General  Psycholofiy.  Continuation  of  course  i.  Association,  memory,  reason- 
ing, feeling  and  will.    Junior  it. 

Course  III.  Special  Psychology.  Continuation  of  course  ii  into  the  phenomena  of  psychi- 
cal researcli.  i.  e..  tliought  transference,  hypnotism,  clairvoyance,  spiritualism  and  thc- 
osophy,  into  insanity  and  child-psychology.    Junior  iii. 

Course  IV.  Logic.  The  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive  inference;  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, judgment  and  belief.    Junior  iii. 

Course  V.  Ext'cnmcntal  Psychology .  Laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  the  original 
investigation  of  individual  problems.     Senior  t,  ii,  iii. 

Course  VI.  Physiogical  Psychology.  Special  advanced  study  of  nerve  tracts  in  the  develop- 
ment method  through  seven  scries  of  sections  of  the  human  medullas.    Senior  i. 

Course  VII.  History  of  Philosophy.  Lectures  and  special  study  of  individual  philosophers. 
Parti.     Ancient  philosophy.     Senior  i. 

Part  IF.     I'hilosophy  of  the  Middle  .\ges  and  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Senior  ii. 
Part  III.     Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.    Senior  iii. 

Course  VIII.  Ethics.  The  principles  and  methods  of  ethics.  I,ccturcs  and  discussions. 
Senior  i. 

Course  IX.    Aesthetics.     Lectures  and  discussions,  and  visits  to  art  collections.    Senior  ii. 

FOR  GRADUATES. 

Course  X.  Pre-Socratic  Philosophy.  A  critical  study  t)f  the  fragments  of  early  Greek 
philosophy,  with  attempts  at  systeuiatic  reconstruction. 

Course  XI.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Study  of  three  Criticjues;  the  relation  of  Kant  to  the 
development  of  modern  philosophy. 

Course  XII.    Advanced  Logic.    Theory  of  knowledge  and  analysis  of  belief. 

Course  XIII.  Exferinwntal  Psychology.  Study  of  indi\idual  problems  in  a  great  variety, 
especially  child  psychology  and  experimental  aesthetics. 

Course  XIV.  Physiological  Psychology .  Technical  practice  in  the  preparation  of  nervous 
matter  for  macroscopical  or  microscopical  study  through  the  methods  with  silver,  sub- 
limate and  liematoxylin.  and  in  the  cutting  of  series.  Study  of  such  material  with  help 
of  the  works  of  Obersteiner,  Edinger,  His,  Kolliker,  Golgi  and  Ramon  y  Cayal. 
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POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

FOR    UNDERGKADUATHS. 

Some  chan£i:o<^  in  the  order  arul  po'^-^ihly  in  the  character  of  the  course:^  will  be  made  for 
1S96-97,  ot  which  due  notice  will  he  ^liveu. 

KrONOMlCS. 

Course  I. ^  FJ emeu fs  of  Priv.itr  F.^on^iniiS.  Tlic  aim  is  to  thoro'iThly  inculcate  established 
doctrine  an<l  sliow  the  nature  and  bcarini;  ot  (incstions  still  unsettled.    Jimi >ri. 

Course  It.  Economic  Hisfory.  C()ini:)risos  an  n';C')unt  of  leading?  economic  schools  and 
movements,  with  some  discussion  oi  tlie  successive  phases  of  population,  wa^e-fund, 
rent,  value,  etc.    Scutari.     Open  to  stud'.-nis  who  hive  taken  course  i. 

Course  II f.  American  Puh-ic  Ecoiumv.  Tlie  object  is  to  open  the  subject  of  American 
administration  and  finance.  So  tar  as  tini  •  allows,  su cii  topics  as  taxation,  money, 
national  banking,  protection,  public  education,  tran>^portation.  land  policy  are  treated. 
Senior  Hi. 

roLiTirs. 

Cotir<:e  I.     The  State  and  the  Govern  fn-nt.     A  descriptive  treatment  of  these  institutions 

v.ith   discussions  of  their  dovelopmmt,  t.heories,  etc.    Junior  ii. 

Cours-- II.  The  La'v  and  the  i'on^titufioti.  The  contents  and  ct)nstruction  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  UKjdern  tree  states,  with  an  inrro  liirt.iry  outline  of  the  il'  inents  of  law.  Jtin- 
i  r  '.::. 

Course  III.  Public  In^crna*i>ni'  f  I'v.  .\n  e]eai,Mitary  coarse  opea  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  i.  politics.     S-morii. 

Sf)(;iAL  SCIFNCE. 

Course  I.  Historv.  princip''*s  an  1  rlcinonl'^  of  s  )cioloTy,  with  discussions  of  pauperism, 
crime,  care  of  defectives,  etc.  [3].     Senior  Hi. 

Politic  a!  Science  S-niinar.  M  -ets  weekly  thr  oUk^h  the  year.  Opjn  to  grad  i  Ue  students  and 
also  toseaior  un  ler.Lira  laales,  under  the  ;.:;encral  re-rulations  concernin.i;  seminars. 

Moot  S'^nafe.  Me.t<  we-kly  thron:;h  the  second  term  for  practice  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure.    Open  to  -eiiiors  an>l  juniors. 

FOR    GKAOIJATKS. 

Tin-  particular  subj'">  oi  in^cstitiation  are  >e'ecte  1  bv  in  livi.bials  or  jjroups.  after  con- 
sultation with  the  i)rotes>or  in  ch;Kv;e.  W'leu  laMi'li  iL-ify  a  iv.ince  1  in  any  elementary 
Btui.es,  graduates  are  a  Ivisc  i  to  join  undergraduate  classes. 

PrBLIC    HE.XLTH   (SAXITARV   SCIENCE). 

F OR   U N O E  R ( J R  A  I ) I ' A T I-: S . 

Course  I.  Lectures  on  perso!ial  hvi^iene.  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory  work  (optional) — 
elementary  examination  of  air.  water  anil  soil,  one  hour  a  week.     Freshman  i. 

Course II.  Lectures  on  the  hyjjiene  of  the  family  and  the  house.  Laboratory  work  (op- 
tional)—chemical  e.vamination  of  air  and  water.  Elementary  work  in  bacteriology. 
Lecture  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory  work  two  liours  a  week  and  more  if  desired. 
Sophomore  ii. 

bourse  III.  Public  health  of  communities  and  states— relations  to  some  social  and  political 
problems.  International  hygiene;  laboratory  work — proofs  of  the  relations  of  the  bac- 
teria of  air,  water  and  soil  to  health  and  disease.  Lecture  one  hour  a  week.  Laboratory 
work  two  hours  a  week  and  more  if  desired.    Junior  and  Senior  Hi, 


Ccune  II''.     Sar.  tary  ::.t:rn.-:ry— :e.\:-:  jok  ar. d  '.rtr,-. ratorv  wcrk. 

Conr:e  V.     ^'a.i..\ax\  r.ait'.r.j!  j^v  — text-book  an'i  laboratory  work,    conrlnued'- 

CcnT:e  I'l.     C'.e':,  -'.r;.  ^i.  i  '  a:ter.o!o;;y  of  a.r  ar.  i  -.vater  supp'y. 

Cc.'/r  ,-  /  ■//.     h-i\\K: /j.'/j^\  -A  prcvtntable  -d. -eases. 

SCANDINA\IAN    LANGUAGES. 

Ctnr:e  I.  I  r  bKginners.  >ni  th  =  ^irar:jn:ar:  Ber.nett?  Phrase  Book:  Ro'.fsen"s  Larse- 
^o^;  b!a  .ritoar-i  an-d  oral  ext-r^ises    c:»rt:p'.  5;t.on:.    Juni:r  and  S<ni:r  i,  ii,  ;.-;. 

Ccur  i  If  A'i-.jni'-d.  Ftr<t  }-:.:r.  .:  Lectures  [2].  H:stc»ry  of  Scandinavian  lan- 
'g  .w^<f-  b'.aii  i.na-.  .an  arcJa-  '.o^y.  Nor;'.-  ':^\\\.^'.'>'g\\  i^•.stury  o!  the  \";k:ng  Age:  h:^tory 
of  oi'i  .S-.iij'i.rirt. .ai.  l.trrrat  .rt?.  ;.  .•/,  ::;. 

Si<:'nJ  yrar.      'a    Lcurr     [2].      H.-tory  of  Dan;sh.   N'  r-Aetran  and  Swedish  literatures, 

:n  '.or.ii'.-'.t.on  •A.ti.  !;.e  ;..-:  ..ry  "i  ::  c  r<--pt:r.-.e  countr.cs.     ;.  ;/.  ;;;. 
't     'riirni'^li.ui  tin  <:  ur  ■:   [2j.     Cr.t.;a;   reai.r.j:  0!   masterpieces  of  Scandinavian  !:tera- 
ti;r«.-.  e--a\s  ai.d  pra^tivai  excr.itr-.     Open  to  al".  st'jdent?  properly  quaiiried. 

Coury  III.    iciiaiidt,.    ■ -1 ,  .S'Acet  ?  I.elani::  Prirr.er. 
< /';    W  ri. 'iier''^  Foriula'.rc. 
K  )   S ',  ■d,:\'AX  \' <-  I."  :-.a!i,'  at  J<:n  Norroene  L:tcrat.;r,    Jun::r  and  sem.r  :.  it.  in. 

I-oR    (tRADTATK^. 

Cntrsf  II'.  G'jnn'.a  ;;:,^--aya  Orm-t;'.ngi.:.  Snorra  F.  1  ia.  S:tnT.iri.Jar  Edda.  Special  topics  in 
^'.anj.na.  :an  i.t'.rat  ;rc-  an  i  }.:~tory. 

THK  \vi:\]:RHAi-:rsER  chair  of  skmitic  languages 

AND  HLSTORV. 

C'Hr  ■  I.  II- Ir-.-  ,it^:icfi.  c  a}id  syntax.  Tran>lat. 0:1=  from  and  into  Helrew.  Junur  or 
>;  -'.ior  I.  ;/.  };: . 

C'ur  r  II.  Cf  !th:u     '  u'\     f  hai.'.h.      I'.s  ce  a  'AC'--:.    Jun:.r  :t  Soi:  r  :::. 

C  it>  ■  III .  A)r:a)i.     TirrimnKir  anvl  rca  l.nu:  of  self'tci  texts.    Jnmcr  or  Scn:or  :. 

(    ur  '  IV.  At  i'::.     (jriinKiiar  and  reaimq:  tiu  -e'ie'::c'i  texts.    Jt<n:  r   r  Scf.icr  n  and  ni. 

C'.ur'C    l\      .-I ratf'.atc.        a}     C^a-  ::,/■:      /      lUt'luai.     (iraminar  and    reading   of   selected 

./  ,:rd  i'  \\:.\  ea:h  c^nie  twi^.e  a  x^eek  throimli  tlie  third  term   and  will   be  ottered  in  al- 
ter;..•^•v  '.'  ar-.     .-/  'A;!!  ;  c  ^  ven  m  i*(^«-'y.'  .md  /'  uill  i^e  s-^^-'i^  i"  iSof..-<:j7. 

Ci:(T  ■    I 'I.     (  't::  ):t ;!  Ij:  • ' .  n  ,  {t\'U\  l!,e  uarl.e.st  time-  ti>  iJ.e  end  ».'f  the  Crusades.    Junior  or 


THE  TEACKERS^   COURSE. 


The  course  covers  two  vears.or  twentv-four  terms  work.  In  order  to  se- 
cure  reasonable  th<;rouL;liiiess  in  the  sul)ject  matter,  at  least  twelve  terms, 
in  addition  to  [)edaL'(»L:y,  must  be  selected  from  the  following  list  and  the 
study  chosen  must  be  pursued  at  least  three  terms,  Preparatory  to  peda- 
gogy two  terms  shall  be  given  to  psychology,  with  the  option  of  giving  the 
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second  to  logic.  Psychology  may  be  taken  with  pedagogy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Teachers  Course.  The  remaining  terms  may  be  selected  under  the 
general  regulations  of  the  University: 

Latin,  Botany,  Geology, 

French,  Zoology,  Pedagogy, 

German,  Physics,  Philosophy. 

English,  Chemistry,  History, 

Political  Science,  Mathematics  including  Astronomy. 

The  course  of  special  lectures  and  the  seminars  are  optional  with- 
out credit;  provided,  however,  that  students  who  take  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
special  lectures,  with  the  required  readings  and  examinations  upon  the  same 
— equivalent  to  half  a  term's  work — shall  be  allowed  one  half  term's  credit* 


THE   UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  who  complete  the  teachers'  course,  and  all  who  complete 
courses  for  degrees  in  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
have  also  completed  the  required  courses  in  pedagogy,  will  receive  upon  the 
vote  of  the  faculty  this  certificate,  which  by  State  law  authorizes  them  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota  for  two  years  from  date.  After  that 
time,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  success,  certificate  may  be  made  per- 
petual by  the  indorsement  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  the  president  of  the  University. 

CONDITIONS    FOR   ENTRANCE. 

This  course  is  elective  to  juniors  and  seniors  pursuing  regular  courses  in 
the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

It  is  also  open  to  all  graduates  from  the  advanced  course  of  the  State 
normal  schools  of  Minnesota,  who  have  had  one  year's  experience  in  teach- 
ing, and  to  all  graduates  of  State  high  schools  of  tlie  first  and  second  class- 
es, who  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  teaching. 


UNCLASSED  STUDENTS. 

I.  Applicants  for  admission  as  unclassed  students  must  present  creden- 
tials admitting  them  to  the  freshman  class  as  regular  students.  It  is  pro- 
vided, however,  that  persons  of  mature  years,  who  are  well  prepared  for  the 
work  they  wish  to  take,  may  be  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  general  faculty. 

II.  Applicants  must  present  to  the  committee  on  unclassed  students  a 
written  application  giving: 

(a)  The  lines  of  work  they  wish  to  follow. 

{Jb)  Their  reasons  for  not  taking  a  regular  course. 

III.  The  commiteeon  unclassed  students  will  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  of  each  term  in  room  4,  main  building,  to  consider  appli- 
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The  College   of  Engineering,    Metallurgy 

and   the   Mechanic   Arts. 


THE  FACULTY. 

•Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Christopher  W.  Hall.  M.  A.,  Dean  and  Professor  oj  Geoloi^y  and  Mineralogy. 

John  G.  Moore,  B.  A  ,  Professor  of  Herman. 

Charles  VV,  Benton,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  French, 

Frederick  S.  Jones.  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

William  R.  IIoag.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  charge  oj  Road  and  Sani- 
tary Engineertug  and  Geodesy. 

'George  D.  Shepardson,  A.  M.,  M.  E.,  Professor  0/  Electrical  Engineering. 

William  R.  .^pplemy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

George  B.  Fkankforter,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  T.  Edoy,  C.  E.,  PIi.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics. 

Arthur  Er)\viN  Haynks,  M.  S.,  NL  Ph.,  Professor  0/  Mathetnatics. 

Frederick  W.  Denton,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mining. 

Charles  F.  Siuhnkr.  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harry  E.  Smith.  M.  E.,  .Issistant  Professor  of  .Mechanical  E.ngineenng  in  charge  oJ  Ex- 
perimental Engineering  and  Shop  XVorfc. 

Francis  P.  Leavenworth,  NL  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  op  the 
Obsenatory. 

William  H.  Kirchner,  B  S..  Assistant  Professor  of  Drazving. 

Frank  H.  Constant.  C.  E..  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  in  charge  of  Struc- 
tural Engineering. 

H.  Wade  Hihbard.  B.  A.,  M,E..  Assistant  Professor  of  .Mechanical  Engineering,  in 
charge  of  Loco  m  it  IV  c  Enginrering  and  Much  in:  Design. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  F^..  Lecturer  on  Contracts  and  Torts. 

Amelia  L  Burgess,  Instructor  m  Freehand  Drawing. 

Peter  Christianson.  B.  S..  B.  Min.  E..  Instructor  in  .■hs,/viii<s. 

James  M.  Taie.  Instructor  i/i  Carpentry,  Pattern  an. I  FjunJry  Practice. 

James  H.  Gill,  NLE.,  Instructor  in  Iron    Worlc. 

Charles  P.  Berkey,  M.S.,  Instruct  )r  m  .Mm-ralogy. 

Frank  W.  Springer,  B.  V..  E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Nellie  S.  Trufant,  Scholttr  in  Freehand  Dra:cing. 

Arthur  H.  FIlftman.  >L  S.,  Assistant  in  (icology. 

Arthur  L.  Arhott,  Scholar  in  Drazving. 

C.  IL  Kendall,  C.  E.,  Sc/io/ar  in  Civil  Engin^crin'r. 


Harry  W.  Dixon.  Engineer. 
John  F.  C.\tes,  Engineer. 
Willard  W.  Dakin.  In  trunicnt  Makct. 
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Chemistry— 'l\\^  non-raetallic  elements  as  presented  in  such  an  elementary  text-book  a 
Cooley's,  Remsen's  or  Williams'. 

Any  two  of  the  following: 

Physiology,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology. 

Dratving    One  year.    Freehand  sketching  of  simple  objects  and  geometric  forms;  instn 
mental  drawing,  ornament  and  the  elements  of  perspective. 

The  National|Drawing  Books,  to  book  seven,  represent  the  work  required.  If  other  book 
arc  used,  equivalent  selections  may  be  made. 

*^English—{a)  Latin  element  in  English,     {b)  History  of  English  literature. 

'*German—[a)  Joynes-Meissner.     {b)  Whitney's    German  Reader  or  Boisen*s  Gei 
man  Prose,  and  Buchheims  German  Poetry,     {c)  Niebuhr's  Heroen  Geschicl 
ten.    (</)    Goethe's  Sescnhelni.      Reference  Grammar,  Whitney's  or  Brandt': 
Etjuivalents    will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  above  texts. 
And  \  or 

*Frfttih—'a)  Chardenal's  Course,  tir^t  two  books  of  Telemaque.  [b)  Whitney' 
French  Cirammar;  Histoircttes  Modernes,  by  C.  Fontaine;  Lc  Frangaisc  Pr; 
tique.  by  Paul  Bercy;  translation,  Englii-h  to  French,  from  Blouel's  Primer  < 
French  Composition. 

Wiiile  in  the  place  of  the  English  and  (iermun  or  French,  as  above  stated,  Latin  ma 
be  offered,  it  is  ur^ed  that  candidates  present  the  German  and  thus  come  better  equippe 
for  the  modern  huiRuajre  work  of  freshman  year.  Students  who  present  two  years  of  Ge 
man  may  take  French  B.  freshman  year. 

ADVANCED   STANDING. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  pass  a  satisfactory  e.xaminatio 
for  admission  and  alst)  \\\nn\  those  studies  which  liave  been  pursued  by  th 
class  they  propose  to  enter. 

Students  fn»m  other  institutions  will  be  admitted  to  such  standing  a 
their  credentials  or  the  examinations  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  facult 
of  this  college  may  entitle  them. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

FRKSflMAN    YKAK. 


F.M.L    TKKM. 

The  Siunc  for  .^7  ivutsts:     .Algebra.  >\  German.   5,   or    French,  5;   General  Chemistry, 
P'reeha'nd  Drawing;.  5;  Military  L)rn].  2. 

WINTKK    TI:R.M. 
1 /se  same  jor  all  courses:    Trie(>nometry,  5;  German  cr  French.,  5;  (Jualitative  .Analysis, 


e  same  jor  all  courses:     l  ric(>nomeiry,  ^;  (.icrnian  cr  rrer 
Constructive  Geometry,  \\  Carpentry,  :;^  Military  nrill,  2. 


.SPRING  'ii:km. 

For  the  Civil  Fttf^itieir: ft iz  (^-ursc:  ne<<  ripti\e  (itcnietrv,  4:  Gtrm.ui  or  FrenLli.  4;  Su 
veying,  ^;  Platting,  i;  I'lementarv  Mechanics.  4;  Military  l^rill,  2. 

For  the  F.lcitrual  aud  Mn  haniCiil  F  )nitiet  >  mt:  (oin.-t's:  Pe^rripiise  Geometry.  4:  Ge 
man  or  French,  4;  Qualitative  .Analysis,  4;  I"Ienient.iry  Mechanics,  j;  CHrpentr>.3;  Mil 
tary  Drill,  2. 

For  the  courses  in  .\finiftp.  Chemistry  and  Mct.illur^y  :     nescrii)ti\e  (icenietrv.  4;  (icrm.i 

or   French.   i\    Qualitative    AnaUsis,   c,;   Eienienjary   Mechanics,  4:    .Mine  Surveying, 
Military  Drill,  2. 

Students  who  present  two  years  of  German  fnr  a'imi>«^ion    may  take  French  durin 
freshman  year,  otherwise  German  shall  be  the  study  pursued. 

•The  work  in  each  of  these  subjects  is  supposed  to  cover  two  years  in  the  high  school. 
tTwo  years' work  in  English  literature  will   be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  rem-;- 

statement  of  ground  coNered  in  the  course  in  Eiiglish  litp'"*- 

ments  for  admission  to  the  scientific  co'"''-" 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


Analytical  Geometry.  %. 

Topogrraphy,  4. 

Platting,  2. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Analytical  Geometry,  5. 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Analytical  Geometry,  S* 


Carpentry  and  Foundry,  S*      Carpentry  and  Foundry,  $• 


Descriptive  Geometry,  4.         Descriptive  Geometry,  4. 


Phyfics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill.  2. 


Physics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

MiliUry  Drill,  a. 


SECOND  TERM. 


CIVIL    ENGINEERING. 

Differential  Calculus,  s« 

Highways,  2. 

Topographic  Drawing,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

Engineering  Instruments,  3. 

Stereotomy,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 

Higher  Surveying,  4. 

Field  Work,  4. 

Practical  Astronomy,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Differential  Calculus.  5. 


Working  Drawings,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Pattern  Work,  4. 

Machine  Work,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill.  2. 

THIRD  TERM. 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 


Forge  Work,  5. 

Machine  Drawing,  5. 

Physics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill.  2. 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Differential  Calculus,  5. 


Working  Drawings,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Pattern  Work,  4. 

Machine  Work,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Integral  Calculus,  $• 


Forge  Work,  S- 

Machine  Drawing,  5. 

Physics,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  1. 

Military  Drill,  2. 
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MINING. 

Analytical  (Jeometry,  5. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

■Quantitative  Chemistry.  4. 

Mineralogry.  4- 

Mining,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work.  i. 


MINING. 

Differential  Calculus,  5. 

Working  Drawings,  3. 

Physics,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 

Mining,  i. 

Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


MINING. 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 
Field  Work— 4  weeks. 

Quantitative  .Analysis,  4. 

Machine  Drawing,  3. 

Physics,  4. 

Assaying,  3. 

Assay  Laboratory.  4. 

Mining,  i. 

Rhetorical  Work.  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


SOPHOMORE   YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 
METALLURGY. 

Analytical  Geometry,  5. 
Descriptive  Geometry,  2. 

Physics,  4. 

Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 

Mining,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

SECOND   TERM. 
METALLURGY. 

Differential  Calculus.  5. 

Working  Drawings,  3. 

Physics,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 

Mining,  i. 

Quantitative  Chemistry.  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill.  2. 

THIRD   TER.M. 
.ML  rALLUl<(;V. 

Integral  Calculus,  5. 
Field  Work  — 4  weeks. 

(Juantitativc  .Analysis.  4. 

Machine  Drawing,  \. 

Physics,  4. 

Assaying.  ;. 

Assay  Laboratory,  4. 

Mining   i. 

Rhetorical  Work.  i. 

Military  Drill.  2. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Analytical  Geometry,  S- 
Descriptive  Geometry,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 

Mineralogy,  4. 

Military  Drill,  2. 
Rhetorical  Work,  i. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Botany,  4. 

Physics,  4. 
Mineralogy,  4. 

Quantitative  Chemistry,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 

Military  Drill,  2. 


CntMl>TKV. 

Organic  Chemistry.  4. 

Quantitative  .Analysis,  4. 

B  >tany,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Assaying,  3. 

As^ay  Laboratory,  4. 

Rhetorical  Work,  i. 
Military  Drill,  2. 
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Machine  Construction,  5. 
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Ii!t.c,t:i  al  ( it'iicr.itors, 

Tlico;  V.  2. 


Kicctric.al   f  itinera  tors. 
I'r.'t'  ti'  (.-,  2. 


ELLCTKICAL 

ENGINEERING. 

Mt'chanics,  5. 
Electrical  Laboratory,  5. 

>Lichine  Dcsigrn.  4. 


Electrical  Design,  3. 

Electrical  Generators, 
Theory,  2. 


Electrical  Generators, 
Practice,  2. 
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lOI 


MINING. 

Mcclianics,  5. 
Geology,  4. 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 
METALLURGY. 

Mecb.anics,  5.. 
Geoir.;j[y,  4. 


Chemistry.Special  Problems. 4.  Chemistry, Si)ecial  Problems. 4. 

Mine  Surveying',  2.  Mine  Survcyini^,  2. 

(>re  Drci=siuf?.  2.  Ori-  hrcssini;,  2. 

Mining,  3.  Mining::.  3. 

Metallurgy.  3.  Mt- laiUiryy.  3. 

Law,  I.  Law.  i 

Technical  E--;av.  Teclmical  I'lssay. 


CHEMISTRY, 

Organic  Chemistry,  4. 

Geology.  4. 

Physics,  4. 

Water  Analysis,  4, 


MftaUurgy.  3. 

Law,  I. 

Teclmical  Essay. 


SECOND    TERM. 

>TI\INr,.  METALLURGY. 

Mrchanics,  5.  Mechanics,  > 

Materials  of  l"2n;^'iiK*ering.  2.  NLiterials  ot  Ln;4inei.T:,ij.  2. 

GeoloLjy,  4.  ( ie')]f^y,  4. 

Mining,  3.  Mining.  3. 

Petrology,  2.  C'tiemi^try,  4. 

Ore  Dressing,  2.  Ore  ^)^^^sing,  2. 


Metallurgy,  3. 
Technical  Essay. 


MINING. 

Mechanics,  5. 

Mine  Surveying,  2. 

Machine  Design,  4. 

Mining.  3. 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Math.  Crystallography,  2. 

Applied  Geology,  4. 

Field  Work— 4  weeks. 

Technical  Essay. 


Mctaihir^;y.  3. 
Technical  E<.-ay. 

THIRD    TERM. 
.^fETAI.I.URGY. 

Mechanics,  5. 

Mine  Surveying,  2. 

^Llc!line  Design,  4. 

Mining.  3. 

Chemistry,  4. 

Metallurgy.  3. 

Applied  Geology,  4. 

Field  Work— 4  weeks. 

Technical  Essay. 


CI  I  EM  LS  PRY. 

Pl;y.-^ics.  3. 

(ieology,  4. 

Theoretical  Chemistry,  4. 

.Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,  4. 

( iis  Analysis,  2. 

Wine  and  Deer  Analysis,  2.' 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Technical  Essay. 


CIIEMLSTRY. 

M'cro-Chemistry,  4, 
History  of  Chemistry.  4. 

Industrial  Chemistry,  4. 

Collotiuiiim,  2. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Applied  Geology,  4. 

Math.  Crystallography,  3. 

Technical  Essay. 
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Elra :vc.  4. 
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mimn;. 
Thermodynamics.  5. 

Electric  Power.  3. 

Mining,  4. 

Metallurgy,  3. 

Ore  Testing,  3. 

Laboratory.  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Law,  I. 


MIN'INC;. 

Mining,  3. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Prime  Movers,  3. 

Ore  Testing,  2. 

Economic  (jeology,  4. 

Laboratory,  \. 

Elective.  4. 

Thesis. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

FIRST   TERM. 
METALLURGY. 

Thermodynamics,  5. 

Electric  Power,  5. 

Mining,  3. 

Metallurgy.  3. 

Ore  Testing,  3. 

Laboratory,  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Law,  I, 

SIX'OND   TERM. 

MKT.\LLUR(;V. 

Mining,  3. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Prime  Movers.  3. 

Ore  Testing,  2. 

Electro  Chemistry,  4. 

Laboratory.  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 

THIRD     TERM. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  of  the  Carbohy- 
drates, 4. 

Electric  Power,  5. 

Metallurgy.  5. 

Colloquium,  2. 

Economic  Geology,  4. 


Elective,  4. 
Law,  1, 


CHEMISTRY. 

Electro-chemistry,  4. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Mineral  .Analysis.  4. 

Inorganic  Preparations,  4. 
Special  Problems,  4. 

Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 


MINMNG.  MET.^LLl  KC.Y.  CHEMISTRY. 

Designs  and  Specifications,  3.    Designs  an<l  Specifications,  3.         Food  Adulteration.  4. 


Mining,  3. 

Geology.  4. 

Metallurgy,  4. 

Mechanical  Laboratory,  3. 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 


Mining,  3. 

Electro-metallurgy.  4. 

Metallurgy.  3. 

Mechanical  Laboratory,  4. 

Elective,  4. 

Thesis. 


Photographic  Chemistry,  2. 
Applied  Chemistry.  4. 
L lee tro- metallurgy,  4. 
Metalhirgv,  4. 

Elective,  4. 
Thesis. 


i  i.e  e^cc-;-.-c  of  a':y  it'ir.  r.'.Av  i-e  c:.  'fen   fr. . 

(■:■  ~  ::.'-  'T  yea"  a:,  i  {■:•  ■::]  n-.y  (:-yar:::.e:.:    '.'f  :;.: 
-•,  :.:.'•':.  ^^I'rra'ure   a-. !  ::.-:  a'>,  r'T^^v^iei  :;.e 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 


A.    GENERAL  COURSES. 

THE    MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

The  work  in  modern  languages  will  be  directed  to  those  practical  ends  which  are  so 
-essential  to  a  well-rounded  technical  education.  One  year's  work  in  German,  or  under  con- 
ditions named  in  the  courses  of  study,  the  same  amount  of  French  is  required.  The  gram- 
mar and  extracts  from  standard  authors,  among  them  distinguished  scientific  men,  receive 
such  attention  that  the  student  may  prepare  himself  for  mastering  technical  literature,  as 
thf  following  synopsis  of  the  courses  will  show. 

GERMAN. 

Course  /.    For  those  who  present  German  for  admission: 
(a)  Schiller,  Gedichte  and  Braut  von  Messina; 
{b)   Goethe,  Gedichte  and  Italicnische  Reise; 
(<r)  Dippold's  GermaA  Science  Reader. 

Course  II.    For  those  who  enter  the  University  without  German: 
(a)  Joyncs-Meissner's  German  Grammar; 
{b)  Whitney's  Cierman  Reader;  grammar  continued; 
(r)  Scientific  prose  selections. 

FRE.NCH. 

Course  I.     For  those  who  present  French  for  admission: 

(</)  Syntax  and  composition,  Merimee,  Duva!,  History  of  French  Literature; 

(/)  Victor  Hug:o,  selections;  Les  gcnics  tic  la  Science; 

(t)  Cuvier,  Les  revolutions  du  globe.  La  Keviie  Scicntifique. 

Course  II.     For  those  who  enter  the  University  without  French: 
(</    Chardcnal's  French  Course; 
ib)  La  Nature; 
ic)  Luquien's  French  Prose  of  Popular  Science. 

Course  III.    Technical  readings  and  translations. 

IMATHKALVTICS. 

The  course  in  mathematics  covers  six  terms  in  froshriiau  an<l  sophomore  years.  One 
terra  each  in  the  following  subjects:  higher  aliiehra.  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytical  geometry,  difTerential  calculus  and  integral  calculus.  In  the  spring  terra  of 
sophomore  year  a  course  is  given  in  the  application  of  calculus  to  practical  problems  in 
physics  and  mechanics.  These  exercises  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  integral  calculus, 
and  are  required  of  all  regular  students  in  the  college. 

In  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  subjects  just  mentioned,  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  their  practical  applications.  This  gives  the  student  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  these  subjects  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  real 
value,  as  well  as  some  little  practice  in  their  use  before  reaching  those  technical  studies 
where  mathematics  furnishes  the  otily  sure  basis  for  professional  knowledge. 
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(r)  APPLIED   DESIGN. 

Course  XVI .  Ornamcutal  design— T\\q  anatomy  of  pattern,  the  planning  and  application 
of  ornament,  principles  and  practice.    Open  to  students  in  course  x.    /,  //,  ///,  264  hours. 

Course  XV II.  Chromatics— "WxQ.  production  of  color,  theory  of  color,  mixture,  coniple- 
mentaries.  contrasts  and  combinations.  Lectures  and  applications.  Open  to  students 
in  course  xvi.     //,  SS hours. 

Course  Xl'III.  Analysis  of  ornamtnt—'^Xwdy  oi  tlic  cliaracteristics  oi  style.  Outlines  of 
historic  ornament.     Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading,     i,  ii.  Hi,  ijj  hours. 

Course  XIX.  /'nz<V/Vf// </<;-.</i,';//;/i,'— Original  designs  and  accompanying  working  drawings 
for  tlat  ornament;  wooti,  .^toiie  and  metal  work.     ;.  //,  ;//. 

GEOLOGY   AXD   MINERALOGY. 

MIM-.K.ALOC^V. 

Course  II.  Gcnerijl  Mtr.tral '(^y.  Elements  of  crve^tallogrnphy  anil  tJie  physical  characters 
of  minerals,  with  a  stiuU  of  the-  rock-forming  species;  I'lowpipe  analysis;  lectures  and 
laboratory.    Junior  i. 

Course  III.  General  Minera}:<iy,  continued.  Ore<  and  economic  minerals;  a  study  of  the 
Zeolites;  determination  of  species;  lectures  and  hd'oratory,  with  some  (iuantitati\e  blow- 
pipe analysis.    Junior  ii. 

Course  II'.  Quantitative  .Mineralogy,  .\ssay.im  gold  and  sil'.cr  ores;  lectures  and  labora- 
tory.   Junior  Hi.     Pursued  ;n  the  school  of  ui  nin;:  ;ind  metallurgy. 

Course  VI.    Mathctnatical  Crystallograf^hy.     T\  o  hour^  :i  week.    Junior  Hi. 

GEOLOC.V. 

Course  I.  Elements  of  Geology.  PhysiMgrai)liiL.  ^trlu  tr.ral  and  dynamic.  This  course 
comprehends  a  study  of  land  torm>.  with  the  acetu  e^  producing  them,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  agencies  iinil  proce>ses  by  which  geol<<^»i<:ai  formations  ha\e  been  developed. 
Text  book  ami  lectures.     Scn.'ori. 

Course  II.  Stratigraf-hical  and  historical  Geology — The  special  effort  of  this  course  is  to 
outline  the  geological  history  of  the  North  .\merican  continent.  Lectures  and  text 
book.     Twice  a  week.     Senior  iii. 

Course  IV.  Introduction  to  Fctrology.  General  considerations  on  the  origin  and  occur- 
rence of  rocks.  J*relimin:iry  studies  in  the  cr\stalline  rcxrks.  with  reference  to  their 
mineral  and  chemical  constitution.  Lectures  and  l.ilH)r;itur\ .  Twice  a  week.  Senior 
ii.    Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  i.  geology,  an  I  course  i,  mineralogy. 

Course  VI.  Petrological  studies.  Investigations  in  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  course 
begins  with  a  study  of  igneous  rocks,  and  extend^  into  an  examination  of  the  leading 
crystalline  rocks  of  Minnesota.  Occasional  exj)editions  can  be  arranged  for  field  work. 
Senior  Hi.     A  continuation  of  course  iii. 

Course  VII.  APf-lied  Geology.  An  outline  of  t};e  economic  relations  of  geology.  The 
course  comprises  a  discus.sion  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  non-meta'lic  materials  of  eCi>nomic 
value.  Text  book,  lectures  and  leading.  Senior  lii.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i. 

Course  IX.  Sf^ecial problems.  The  investigation  by  individual  students  of  particular  prob- 
lems involving  field  work  laboratory  investigation  and  reading.  Senior  iii.  Reciuired 
of  students  in  mining  engineering. 

Course  X.  An  outline  of  general  Geology.  This  course  treats  of  the  leading  facts  and 
principles  of  the  science,  with  some  practical  applications.  Lectures.  Senior  i.  Once 
a  week. 
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i''Uise  V.     M I  .^H'  !ii)n,  /.  t!    ia'.- -r.iiory  prai.li.c.    Juni-ri. 

''  unc  y/.     I'jUaic  e'.'  tn.:;y  an  J  t:jc  th-.'ory  of  electrical  uieasureineats,  with  laboratory 
I)ractii  '-•.    Juni  ,r  :/. 

I  (»K  GRADUATES. 

^/)  .Spni.il  problems  in  electricity  an<J  heat. 
(/';  Inv<:\ttj;aiious  in  mcJianics  and  optics. 
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B.  PROFESSIONAL  COURSPZS. 

/       Civil  Engineering. 
2.     Mechanical  Engineering. 
J.     Electrical  Engineering. 
4.  J.     Mining  and  Mttallurgy. 
6.     Chemistry. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

Course  I.  Hydrographic  sutvey.  Text  work  on  making:  soundings;  methods  of  determining^ 
discharge  of  streams.  Following  this  the  electric  current  meter  of  the  department  is 
rated  and  a  survey  made,  employing  it  to  determine  the  volume  of  flow  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  followed  by  a  plat  of  the  cross-section  of  the  river  at  point  of  survey.  Sofho- 
more  Hi,  20  hours. 

Course  II.    Hydraulics.    Lectures  on  rainfall  and  evaporation;  their  mutual  effect  on  water 
supply;  how  determined  by  soils  and  topographical  features.    Methods  and  means  em- 
ployed in  water  collection,  purification  and  distribution  for  domestic  supply,  land  drain- 
age; etc.    Text-book— Fanning— on  flow  of  water  through  pipes;  co-efficients  for  weir  , 
formulas;  flow  of  water  in  open  channels;  and  reservoir  embankments.  Senior  i,  48  hours. 

Course  III.  Sanitary  Engineering-,  Sewerage  systems,  separate  and  combined;  sewage 
disposal;  house  drainage  and  ventilation.    Senior  Hi,  36  hours. 

Course  ly.     Technical  reading,    Reading,  directed  on  lines  relating  to  course  ii.     Senior  i. 

Course  V.  Municipal  engineering.  I^roblems  relating  to  city  streets,  pavements,  sub- 
ways, etc.    Junior  Hi,  44  hours. 

RAILWAY  AND  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

Course  VI.  {a).  Curves  and  earth-work.  Problems  attending  final  location  surveys  of 
railroads  and  track  laying,  theory  of  the  computation  of  volumes  and  preparation  of 
preliminary  estimates.    Carhart,   text-book  and  notes.    Junior  i,ib\\onxi. 

{J>)  Execution  iti  the  Jield  of  practical  Problems,  illustrating  the  analytical  work  of  («), 
including  computation  of  earthwork  of  railroad  grades  and  pits,  platting  profiles  and 
construction  of  maps.    96  hours. 

Course  VII,  Raihvay  structures.  The  different  standard  structures  relating  to  railroad 
construction  and  maintenance  are  presented  by  lectures,  the  student  making  working 
drawings  with  bills  of  material,  such  structures  as  the  following  being  treated:  cattle 
guard,  snow  fence,  timber  culvert,  pile  bridge,  water  tank,  station  house,  and  trestle. 
Design  of  a  Howe  truss  bridge.  Field  and  olfice.  Details  obtained  from  actual  struc- 
tures as  far  as  possible.    Junior  ii,  4S  hours. 

Course  VIII,  Railway  location  and  estimates.  Reconnoitering  and  preliminary  surveys 
are  made,  followed  by  field  maps  and  final  location;  profiles  and  cross-sectioning.  Com- 
plete estimates  covering  the  cost  of  earth  and  rock  work,  timber  structures  and  right  of 
way  involved  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  line  are  made,  together  with  plans  of  im- 
portant bridges  and  a  right  of  way  map  of  the  adopted  location.    Junior  Hi,  c)b  hours. 

Course  IX.  Railtvay  economics.  Discussions  on  the  economic  location  of  railways.  Text, 
Wellington.    Senior  ii,  36  hours. 
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Course  XXL  Oblique  arches.  Theory  of  the  oblique  arch;  mothoti  of  cutting:  stones;  a 
complete  desiy:n  of  an  oblique  arch.  Lectures,  recitations  an-i  drawing.  Senior  i,qb 
hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  xi,  xii  and  xiii. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL   EXGIXEKRIXG. 

Course  XXII.  (a).  Sun'eyintir.  First  lialf  devoted  to  recitations,  lectures,  constructive 
exercises  and  problems;  last  half  to  executing  actual  surveys  in  the  tield  for  illustratioD 
of  methods  and  tl.e  use  of  instruments.  Observation  on  Polaris  at  culmination  for 
mt.-ridian  is  made.  Each  student  plats  and  computes  the  area  of  all  work  executed  by 
his  party.  Text,  Carhart.  Freshinau  iii,  60  hours. 
{b)  Drauirhtins:.  Construction  of  diagonal  scales,  straight  and  circular  verniers.  Plat- 
ting exercises  illustrating  class-room  work;    2\  hours. 

Course  XXIII.  (^7)  Tolofzrafhy.  The  methods  of  conducting  topographical  surveys  arc 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  increasing  accuracy.  At  first  a  text-book  is  used  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  instruments  employed,  method  of  use  and  theory  of  adjustment. 
LectJires  are  gi\en  on  the  details  of  held  work;  i)arlies  of  topographers  are  formed  and 
each  makes  a  complete  topouraphic  survi.'v  of  a  certain  tract.  Observations  on  I^olaris 
at  elongation  fur  :i/imnth  and  at  culmination  for  latitude  conchule  the  field  work.  Indi- 
vidual work  characterizes  this  course.     Text.  Daker.    Sof'hoDtorc  i,  90  hours. 

{b)  Dra}i}:^htins:.     Notes  taken  in  course  ii  (r/)    are  reduced,  areas  computed  and  topo- 
graphical maps  m;»de  of  lands  surveyed;  24  hours. 

Course  XXIV.  Atutlyticdl  >tuc{\  of  ewj^iiiciruisz  /;/j/r?/;;.'r;//.f,  ccintinue<l,  including  stadia- 
gradicntor.  Kfduction  cliarts  are  ina'le  and  st;idia  work  of  ccjurse  ii  rt-duced  and 
platted,  cross-wires  are  replaced  in  trausit>.     X  ■//owf^.-  ;;,  06  hours. 

Course  XXV.  Ili^:^:  r  Mtn-viiif^.  .\nalvtiral  studv  of  thr  aneioi<:l  and  mercurial  barom- 
eters and  bar(rj;rai)h  :<  made  for  determining  their  ellicicncy  in  hypsouietric  surveys;  of 
tlie  solar  coni]iass  nn  i  >"lar  transit  and  various  solar  aita'.hmeiits  for  establishing  gov- 
ernment >tandard  lims  .iiid  tin'  piaiK-tal)Ie  aud  -t.nlia  a*^  a  rapid  means  of  prosecuting 
tojvigrapbical  -surveys.  'Jext-books,  lohn^onV  "  r!i(.''*ry  jiiid  I'ractice  of  Surveying" 
and  Baker's  *'Kn;-','m'<ri!ig  Instruments."     S>//,\>ifi  re  m,  4"^  liours. 

Cotdr^e  XXVI.  Ilrltf  :y<^rk  atuf  Il,itf:ii'j^.  Ob-tT\  ar.<.iis  are  made  with  barometers  for  dif- 
ference (d  le\  el,  check*  1  with  sj>irit  IrNc;-;.  .Mcrni'an-  and  jiarallcls  of  latitude  are  run 
with  solar  com]K;^s  and  atta^  l.ii;e:its,  an!  an  oi;t!:nc  survey  miide,  computed  and 
piatted.  .\  plane-tal'le  survey,  empl'>ving  -t-ilia  -.-.wA  telemeter  is  luade  by  each  party, 
and  each  student  makes  a  maj)  oi  the  s;ime.     S>f-h'>moie  in,  ^"^  hor.r><. 

Course  XX  VI  I.  ia)  Geu/esy.  Lecture-^  ;ind  te\t-b)ok;  (leodetic  reconnaissance;  base-line 
measurement,  employing  bar-^  an.l  -teel  ta;'e:  mea>ure  of  an^^les,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal; fiehl  methods  tor  time,  latitii-le,  longitude  and  a/imuth;  theory  oi  computing  geo- 
gr.ii)hical  positions.  I.ectuies  and  te\'.  Sti.i-r :.  .|N  htr.ir^. 
(b)  licld  and  ofjice  work.  M. iking  ;in  1  reduciuL' observation.-  illustrating  the  work  above. 
96  jiours. 

Course  XXVIII.  Ge?dcsy.  I'recise  and  trigonomic  leveling;  adjustment  of  observations  and 
projection  of  maps. 

LECTURES    ON    ENGINEEKTNG. 

In  acldition  to  the  regulai  work  of  instruTtion  given  l-v  the  ollicers  of  the  I'niversity,  lec- 
tures are  given  by  non-resident  engineers  on  special  subiet  ts.  J'racticing  engineers  who 
are  leaders  in  their  profession  contribute  one  or  more  lectures  each,  according  tiie  nature  of 
the  subject. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

SHOP-WORK. 

Course  I.  Carpentry  and  joining.  Wood  working,  use  of  tools,  lathe  and  bench  work. 
treshmen  ii,  b6  hours. 

Course  II.  Carpentry  and  wood-turning.  Lathe  work,  plain  and  ornamental.  Freshmen 
Hi,  66  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  III.    Foundry  practice.    Moulding;  casting;   mixing  metals;   brass  work,  and  core 

making.    Sophomore  Hi,  no  hours.    Open  to  all  students. 

Course  IV.  Pattern  making.  Patterns  for  moulding,  core  boxes,  flasks,  etc.  Sophomore 
ii'  ^^  hours.    Open  to  all  who  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  V.  Blacksmithing.  Use  of  tools;  forging;  welding;  tool  dressing;  tempering. 
Sophomore  Hi,  no  hours.    Open  to  all  students. 

Course  VI.  Machine  7vork.  Chipping;  filing  to  gauge;  machine  work;  gear  cutting; 
finishing.    Sophomore  ii,  88  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  v. 

Course  VII.    Machine  li'ork.    Construction  of  some  machine  or  instrument,    junior  i  and 

ii,  220  hours.    Open  to  students  completing  course  vi. 

Course  VIII.  Tool  con.struction  and  other  special  work.  Junior  Hi,  88  hours.  Open  to 
those  completing  course  vii. 

.MACHINE  DESIGN. 

Course  IX.  Kinematics  and  Graphics.  The  transmission  of  motion  and  the  graphical 
solution  of  problems  without  consideration  of  the  strength  of  parts.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations.   Junior  i,  84  hours.   Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  ii  in  mathematics. 

Course  X.  Principles  of  machine  design.  Principles  and  methods  of  design  of  machine 
members,  with  problems.  Recitations  and  lectures.  Junior  Hi,  44  hours.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  ii  of  applied  mechanics. 

Course  XI.  Machine  design.  Design  and  detail  drawings  of  machine  parts.  Senior  i, 
no  liours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  ii. 

Course  XII.  Designs.  Text;  lectures  and  problems  in  the  design  of  proportions  and  details 
of  steam  engines  and  other  motors.  Senior  ti,  22  hours.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  ii. 

Course  Xni.     Constructive  design.    Design  of  a  complete  structure,  as  an  engine  boiler  or 

special  machine,  with  specihcations.    Senior  Hi,  110  hours. 

STE.AM  ENGINEERING  .AND  PRIME  MOVERS. 

Course  XIV.  Thennudynamics.  The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  as  applied  to  the  steam 
engine  and   otiier  motors.    Senior  i,   5,5  hours.    Open   to  those  who  have  completed 

courses  i  aiil  iii  in  applied  mechanics. 

Cotfrsc  XV.  Thrrmodynamics.  The  principles  of  course  i,  applied  to  the  steam  engine. 
inclu'lin^^  cylinder  condensation,  exhaust  waste,  etc.  Senior  H,'12\\qmxs.  Open  to  those 
who  li.ive  completed  course  xiv. 

Course  XVI.  Prime  movers.  Theory  of  tubines,  pumps,  water  motors,  wind  mills,  etc. 
Senior  H,  33  hours.    Open  to  those  wlio  have  completed  courses  i  and  iii,  in  applied 

mcciianics. 

Course  XVII.  Thermodynamics.  Theory  of  gas  engines;  air  compressors,  injectors,  ice 
machines,  etc.     Senior  Hi,  22  hours.     This  follows  course  xv. 

Course  XVIII.  .Steam  generators.  .Applications  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  design  of 
steam  generators,  cliiinneys,  boiler  settin^is  and  accessories,  smoke  burners,  special 
furnaces,  etc.    ^V;//ir?/;.  22  hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  xiv  to 
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Course  XIX.  Valve  Gear.  Application  of  graphical  methods  to  the  design  of  valve  gear 
and  link  motions.    Senior  i,  55  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  xiv. 

ENGINEERING  LABORATORY. 

Course  XX.  Materials  of  Engineering,  {a)  Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  production 
and  properties.    Junior  i^  11  hours. 

(b)  Strength  0/ materials.  Laboratory  work  investigating  the  strength  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  belting,  chains,  beams,  brick  and  stone.  Junior  it,  44, 
hours.    Open  to  students  in  course  ii  of  applied  mechanics. 

Course  XXI.  Mechanical  laboratory,  (a)  Calibration  of  dynamometers,  steam  gauges, 
weirs,  meters  and  other  apparatus.  Testing  lubricating  value  of  oils;  calorimctry;  tests 
of  water  motors;  pumps;  injectors;  boilers  and  indicator  practice.  5tfw/V?r/,  66  hours, 
senior  ii,  no  hours.    Open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  XXII.  Mechanical  laboratory,  (b)  Tests  of  gas  and  steam  engines  and  special 
research  work.    Senior  Hi,  44  hours.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  xxi. 

Course  XXIII.  Mechanical  laboratory,  (c)  Special  modifications  of  course  xxi  and  xxii 
for  students  in  mining  and  metallurgy.    Senior  Hi,  66  hours. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGLNEERING. 

Course  XXIV.    Lectures,     (a)  Past  and  future  development  of  the  locomotive. 
{b)  Materials  of  construction.     Motive  power  specihcations  and  standards. 

(c)  Locomotive  and  train  resistance.    The  track  Irom  motive  power  point  of  view. 

(d)  The  locomotive  boiler;  types,  proportions,  shop  work,  water,  fuels,  testing.    Acces- 
sories. 

(e)  The  locomotive  engine;  details,   piston  speed,  steam  distribution,   heat  insulation, 
lubrication. 

(/")  The  locomotive  as  a  carriage;  frames,  spring  rigging,  running  gear,  brakes,  cab. 

ig)  The  tender;  tank  and  attachments,  wood  and  iron  frames,  built-up  and  solid  trucks. 

(A)  Locomotive  management;  train  loads,  coal  premiums,  crew  systems,  expert  instruc- 
tions.   Wear  limits  and  repairs. 

(/)  Compound  locomotives;  systems  and  types, .conditions  for  economy,  repairs. 

{k)  European  locomotive  engineering. 

(/)  The  domain  and  outlook  tor  electric  traction. 

(m)  Drawing  room  practice.    The  shops;  their  arrangement,  tools,  power,  labor  paying, 
reduced  costs. 

(«)  The  railway  test  room  and  test  department. 

(0)  The  railway  mechanical  engineer  and  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
The  above  courses  c,  d,  e.f.  g.  n,  are  open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  x,  or 
who  can  otherwise  show  sufficient  preparation.    For  the  others  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
preparation  should  be  the  same. 

Course  XXV.  An  abridgrtncnt  of  course  xxiv.  22  hours  per  term,  one  evening  per  week. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  this  course  be  continued  throughout  the  year  by  the 
student  electing  it.    This  does  not  require  the  preparation  of  course  xxiv. 

Course  XXVI.    Dra~jui fig  room.      Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  x. 

Designing  of  locomotive  parts  by  the  best  modern  practical  and  tlieoretical  methods. 
Link  and  valve  motions.    The  indicator  diagram  in  designing. 

Calculation  and  designing  of  drivers,  cylinder,  steam  pressure,  boiler  and  ^'rate  for  a 
given  power  and  service;  (or  simple  and  compound  locomotives. 

Course  XXVII.  A*dr/VTt'<7>' /<rj//«i' of  appliances  and  supplies.  Locomotive  testing  in  road 
service. 

Course  XXVIII.  Literary  and  seminar  work.  Railway  technical  journals,  readings  and 
discussions.    Professional  card  indexes.    Technical  essays.    Graduation  thesis. 
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particular  plants;  application  to  railway,  mining  and  mi?ccllRni  oi's  piii|u><es.  44  lec- 
tures and  recitations  for  j<-«/t^r/7,  electrical  cii.qinccring,  }*ri.i-.'ii  ,v;.itii  rc>iuircd;  c'cctri- 
cal  enginorring,  courses  i.  ii  and  v. 

Course  IX.  Electric  lit^htin^.  Comparison  of  ditfcrcnt  sources  of  lij^ht;  photometry; 
physics  of  the  arc;  history,  design  and  rcini'.aticn  (A  arc  lamps;  adaptation  to  constant 
current,  constant  potential  and  A.  C.  ciri  iut>^;  carlion.-^;  hi.-.tory,  manufacture  and  econ- 
omy of  incandescent  lamps;  distribution  of  lights.  22  lectures  for  jrt';//«.'r />,  electrical 
engineering  and  mechanical  engineering.  Prii)aration  rec[uired:  elcccrical  engineering, 
courses  i  and  ii- 

Cottrst- X.  r.Icctriral  lal'ordiory  (d).  I'liotouu-tric  an<l  electrical  tests  of  lamps;  regula- 
tion and  comparison  of  diflerent  arc  lamj-s  t'  1  constant  current,  constant  potential  and 
alternating  currents;  regulatitjn  t)f  nui.-iaiit  current  d\namos;  special  problems  as 
assigned.  72  hours  in  labor;itory  for  s</.ii-r  ii.  electrical  engineering  and  uiechanical 
engineering.     I'reparation  reciuired:  cle'tncal  enj^incerin;^,  courses  iv  and  ix. 

Course  XI .  Elciifual  ilc'siffn  {l'\.  Fk'sign  of  ;i  transformer,  dynamo  or  t>ther  probleui  as 
assigned.  44  hours  in  tlranjzhting  rtxmi,  elective  for  jr<v.'/(>r ;,-,  electrical  engineering. 
I'reparation  re(]uire<i:  electrical  enginirt  rii>g,  cour>es  ii  and  vi, 

CvurscXII.  'ft'Ic^zf^'i/^^i  <^>id  (t'Ir/'/'ioiie.  \'ari^!us  systems  and  iii^trumeiits  used  in  local  and 
longdistance  telegraphy  and  telei)hoiiv;  d(■'^i,en  and  construction  of  switchboards  and 
lines;  protection  from  inhi<t.\eand  oll.cr  Llisturl>;nici -;  jtolice.  lire  alarm  and  tlistrict 
ii;essenger  systeuis.  22  lectures  w  iti,  j.r.IiK  ni.-.  el'.cti%e  for  ^rmor  ;},  electrical  engineer- 
ing.    Preparation  required:  electrical  engineering,  cour-es  i,  iv,  vi  and  \ii. 

Course  XIII.  F.Uctric  r,ii.'-^uiy.  History  and  development;  ditlerent  systeuis  of  di'^tribution. 
location  and  calcuLuion  of  feeders;  liiu-  ;tU'l  tra<  k  construction;  choice  of  motors,  trucks; 
(generators  and  engines;  operation  and  rej^airs.  21  lectures  lor  sriiur  in,  electrical  engi- 
neering. I'reparation  retiuirei:  electri(;d  engineering,  courses  ii.  iv  and  \iii;  mechanical 
i-ngineering,  courses  in  tliermodxnamics  and  i)rime  uiomi.-. 

Course  XI  f.  Electrical  ci<'>i^n  {c).  r>er> mis,  speciti  ..itions  an  1  estimate^  for  an  electric 
light  or  i)ower  plant,  or  other  ;ippro\ed  probiciu.  .SV///. //.'/.  e'ectrical  engineering, 
draughting,  100  hours.     Preparation  re(;uirei:     electrical  enginei-ring.  courses  \  and  ix. 

Couru  X\' .  Central  statu-ns.  I'reliuriiKiry  surve\s:  cIum  e  of  ehctrical  s\stems;  load 
diagrams:  l^est  units  o\.  po'.ser;  t  om{).l^:^on  of  ste.mi  ;in  I  "A:iter  power;  location  and  de- 
sign of  suitH)n:  switchboard:  cah  illation,  erertion  ;nid  iu:i:iiten;ince  (»f  lin«-s;  erection  of 
bo;lers,  engines  an.l  ilyiiaiiios;  u}>er;it;on  and  regulation:  iua'nten;uice  of  plant;  «.  uier- 
gencies;  e\;imin:ition  of  statii>ns  in  Minneap,>lis  and  St.  Paul.  2"»  lectures,  electee  for 
soiH-r  ill.  electrical  engine<-ring.  Prci)arat:oii  retiuirtd.  electrical  engineering,  eourses 
ii.  \;i:  and  i.\;  ir.eclian;cal  engineering,  ei.mse-  ;n  t!icniiodyn;iinics  an  1  piime  movers. 

Course  Xl'I.  Journal  ^-.i-fm:^.  Discussitm  ,if  eurrrnt  electrical  perio'.iicals.  Two  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year.     (  >pen  \.o  seniors  ;in  1  juniors. 

Course  Xril.  Plant  of-eratiofi.  Pra'tiee  in  operation  an  I  ear'- of  boih-r.  ong  tie.  dynamo 
and  circuits  of  the  l'niver:-itv  lightm::  pi. int.  t  »])t.-n  to  a  Ii:irMe  1  niimber  of  seniors. 
Lach  student*^  spends  one  e\ening  ;i  week  during  one  or  more  terms. 

FOR  r,RAI)r.\Tl>. 

1.  Alteruatins:  currents,  as  tre;ited  by  Fleming. 

2.  Alternatini(  current  !iriU\^tii^'-ati"n.s. 

}.  Arc  and  incandescent  in::<<figati<ins. 

4.  Problems  in  design  and  alteration  of  x^enerator^  an^  m  ■.'  r<. 

p.  Desisn  atid  te^tim:  of'  f^lants. 

6.  ExPcrtttiental  ftoblevis  in  electric  railway  -c)k. 


Ii6  Thi  Unizerzitj  oj  Minrusota, 

-CHC'OL  OF  MINING  AND  METALLURGY. 

m:n:n3  engineering. 

Ccur:g  /.     Exf.:ij-i:,  bijiii:ng.   Jn-.m^  rr.^.h'.K^s.   :2ir  czmfresson.     Scfkoinore   /,  ii,  iii 

I  r.c  -r. 

Course  II.     Field  ■x:rk.    '.V:r<  :n  niir.e^  -^.'.'r.  '::e   ti-oks.     Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
picte  i  rourse  :.     ^ :f\:tr::re  :::.  .aSI  ::■-:  weeKS  c!  the  term. 

Course  III     Sur'jc^  fx.j:  jf::n.  ^usrni-.K^.  hydrjulij    mining.     Open  to  those  who  have 

con:;:'.c:ei  c: -Ti-c  :.    ,':iK::r:,2  r.ji:^. 

Ccurse  ir.     .>-:.;'.•  .tfiktr.^,  Jn/.'in^.  tuKKel.in^.     Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course 
;.    Juni:r  ;;.  ;  r.o-rs. 

Course  v.     M .  .ie  . /'  :::urr-:n:-:    '  :re  b:  i:es.  /r.   p::::ng.  methods  of  mining.     Open  to  those 

who  ha-.e  ::'rr. p.c'.e  i  :    jrrts  ;.  ;v.    Junisr  :::,  }  hcurs. 

Course  I'l     Fte.d  -..   rk.     Pra::.;e  in  mine  5\:r.ey.ng  an  i  r.eli  geologr.   study  in   mines. 
Open  to  those  .vhj  ..a.e  :j.-np.c:ei   lourses  ;..  v.  x.     Last  four  weeks  ofy««i>r m. 

Course  I'll.     M:ne  : :  ^•.^•..:.^•.  ^•.  w.-rrr  tif.'-enn^,  undergrsund  irjnsfcrtation,  mining  ma- 

chiner%.  mine  j:::uKr.  a::.ienis  ;:i  :n  nes.    t)pon  to  those  who  have  completed  courses 
;.  \\  and  •. .     .icni:r  :,  ::,  :::.  }  hours. 

Course  I'lII.     Ore  dre  ::n^.     \Ie:h,ir..:a!  preparation  of    ore  for  market,  for  metallurgical 
treatment  e::.    Junrr  :.  ::.  }  hojrs. 

Ccurse  lA'.     Designs   an  i   :f-::r::7t::ns.     Dc-^^n  of   mine   cars,  skips,    head    frames  etc. 
Open  to  tho:-c  \sho  ha.c  :o:npic:'.d  ;o    rrc  -....     Senisr  i  and  li.     Senior  iii.      3penod?» 

MINE  SI"R\"EV1NG. 

C'urseX.      F.ane   sur-.e\:n-.      C\;  ::.p '.taion.   platting.      With    special  reference  to  mine 

^.;r\eyiny^.     /■reh>r,.ir.::i.     4  pcr.o  i- 

Coure  XI     MiKc   maflsD'.g.     I'.an-.   sc  lion-    tt:.     Open   to   those  who   have   completed 

coursf;  v:ii.    Juni.r  i.     2  period-. 

C'Sure  XII.     M:ne  suneymi;.     Compiiiation-.  :r.v!'. ••'.-.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 

couri-'.-  \i;:,  .x.    Junior  :::,  2  hojrs. 

MET.\LI-UKGV. 

Course  XIII.     A'siytn'^.     Determination  of  vai-.e  of  the  ore?.    Lectures,  recitations  and 
lahoratory  \S'jrk.     Solh^tnorc  i::.     Upcn  u^  li.ose  who  have  completed  courses  i.  ii,  iii, 

chcm  -try,  and  courses  i.ii.  m;ncra;o£,'y. 

(^(.ur^e  Xir.     fit  Id   as'uyjn^.     A^sayinir    of    special    ores.     Conferences  and    laboratory 
work.    JiDiior  li. 

C^ur.i.  XV.     Ore   tcsfirtfr.     I )'-teriii  nation    of    method    of    ore  treatment.     Lectures   and 
f)rai'.li<:al  work.     Senior  iii.      (i>pcn  to  those  who  have  completed  course  xiii. 

Course  XVI.    Mill   -cork.     Practical   experience    in    han'lling    ore-dressing    machinery. 
Junior  iii.     Opeii  to  tliO'-e  Lornplct:niL,'  course  xiv. 

Course  XVII.     (]eneral Mei^illuri^y.    IiiLludincr  tlie  subject>  of  combustion,  fuels,  refractory 
materials  and  furna^  <.-.    Junior  i.     Open  to  iho^e  who  have  completed  course  xiii. 

Course  XVIII.    Metallurf^y  of  iron.    Lectures  and  recitations.    Junior  ii.    Open  to  those 
who  ha\e  completed  course  xvii. 

Course  XIX.     Mctiilhirscy   of   -n'roiight   iron  and  ifeel.     Lectures  and  recitations.    Junior 
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Course  XX.  Metallurgy  of  the  Precious  metal's.  GoM.  silver  aii'l  platinum.  Lectures  and 
recitations.    Senior  i.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  xvii. 

Course  XXI.  Metallurgy  of  the  base  metals.  Associated  with  precious  metals,  including 
lead,  copper,  etc.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  ii.  Open  to  tliose  who  have  com- 
pleted course  xix. 

Course  XXII.  Metallurgy  of  other  base  metals.  Comprising  aluminum,  zinc,  tin,  mercury. 
Lectures  and  recitations.    Senior  Hi.    Open  to  tiiose  wlio  liavc  completed  course  xx. 

Course  XXIII.  Electro-metallurgy.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Senior  Hi.  Open  to  those 
wlio  have  completed  course  xx. 

Course  XXIV,    Field  ivork  Metallurgy.    Conferences  and  reports.     Last  four  weeks  o 
junior  Hi.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  xviii. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Course  I.  The  metallic  elements.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  more  common  metals,  their  compounds  and  characteristic  reactions. 
Freshman  /,  96  hours. 

Course  II.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
qualitative  separation  and  the  characteristic  tests  for  the  more  common  metals.  Fresh- 
man ii,  cj/b  hours.    Open  to  those  wlio  have  completed  course  i. 

Course  III.  Qualitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  acids,  their  detection  and  separation.  Freshman  Hi,  96  hours,  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  ii. 

Course  IV.  Quantitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an 
introduction  to  quantitative  and  a  beginnings  of  gravimetric  analysis.  Sophomore  1,  96 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iii. 

Course  V.  Quantitative  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  continuation  of  course 
iv.    Sophomore  ii,  9O  hours. 

Course  VI.  Volumetric  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an 
introduction  to  volumetric  determinations  with  a  discu>sion  of  standard  solutions  and 
the  necessary  st(Lchiometric  calculations.  Sophomore  Hi,  9O  hours.  Open  to  those  wjjo 
have  completed  course  v. 

Course  VII.  Theoretical  chetnistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  ilis- 
cussion  of  Lothar  Meyer's  Modernen  Theorien  der  Chimie.  Ostwald's  Grundriss  der 
Allgemeinen  Cliemie  and  Kemsen's  Theoretical  Chemistry.  Junior  i,  \%  ln)urs.  Open 
to  those  who  ha\e  couipletcd  course  iii. 

Course  VIII.  History  of  chemistry.  Lectures  and  reading.  The  course  includes  a  full 
historical  discussion  of  alchemy  and  chemistry.  Junior  ii,  4*<  hours.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  course  iii. 

Course  IX.  Organic  chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  the 
aliphatic  series  with  a  preparation  of  tlie  more  im])ortant  compounds,  supplemented  by 
Levy's  "Anleitung  fiir  Darstellung  ()rgani>cher  I'r.iparate.''  Junior  tit,  90  hours.  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  v. 

Course  X.  Organic  chemistry .  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  .\  continuation  of  course 
ix.  The  course  includes  the  aromatic  series  with  a  i^rep.iration  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant compounds  supplemented  by  Fischers  "Organisclier  Priiparate,"  Junior  /,  96 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  ix. 

Course  XI.  Water  analysis.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  course  includes  an  ex- 
haustive discussion  of  the  chemical  and  sanitary  properties  of  waters.  Junior  i,  t^ 
hours.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  vi. 
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THE  EQUIPxMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

As  an  organization  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  college  of  en- 
gineering, metallurgy  and  mechanic  arts,  has  the  general  advantages  of  the 
University.  Students  find  available  all  the  resources  of  the  institution  so 
far  as  their  technical  lines  will  permit  their  use.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  become  acciuainted  with  the  methods  of  work  in 
the  various  technical  departments  and  the  ecpiij^ment  in  use  for  the  prose- 
cution of  professional  work,  the  following  condensed  statements  are 
offered. 

CIVIL    ENGlNFJ-.KlNd. 

Geodesy.  For  this  work  the  de{<artment  has  a  secondary  base-line  ap- 
paratus, a  three  hundred  foot  standard  steel  ta[)e,  astronomical  transits  and 
repeating  theod<.)lites,  heliotro[ies,  a  telemeter,  defection  magnetometer, 
precise  levels,  two  marine  chronometers,  one  sidereal  and  the  other  on  mean 
solar  time. 

The  department  also  enjoys  the  use,  for  certain  problems,  of  the  transit 
circle  beloiiginix  to  the  tlej)artment  of  astronomy. 

luii/roiid  -iL'or/:.  The  usual  e((uipmciit  of  transits,  levels,  ])lanimeters, 
gradientors,  level-rods,  range-poles,  chains  and  tajies  is  provided. 

Si/riuyifii^.  The  department  has  for  this  work  the  necessary  outfit  con- 
sisting of  comj)asses — plane,  railroad  and  p(Kket-transits,  tapes,  hand  levels, 
aneroid  and  mercurial  barometers,  solar  compasses  and  solar  attachments, 
pantometers,  {protractors  and  anemometers. 

Structural  E)i<^i)iccri)ii^.  The  de[)ariment  has  a  large  collection  of 
working  drawings  of  prominent  struc.tures  throughout  the  country;  photo- 
tographs  of  bridges,  buildings  and  roofs,  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  also 
has  a  series  of  nearly  all  the  structural  shapes  manufactured  by  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.;  a  series  of  models  of  the  principal  joints  used  in  modern  struc- 
tures; models  of  arches  of  different  forms;  templets  for  cutting  the  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  ske^v  arches;  calculating  machines,  etc. 

The  testing  laboratory  contains  a  KiehK':  cement  testing  machine  with 
accom[)anying  sieves,  briJiuctte  moulds,  tanks  and  other  suitable  apparatus 
for  conducting  experiments  in  the  strength  and  durability  of  structural 
material. 

Topography.  For  this  work  the  de[)artment  has  ])lane-tables,  telemeter 
rods,  stadia  transits,  reduction  charts  and  slide  rules,  clinometers,  pedome- 
ters, current-meters,  com|)asses,  a  relief  map,  a  complete  to[)ographic  map 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ])esides  a  large  collection  of  topograjihic  sheets 
presented  by  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geotletic  and  geological  surveys 

Library.  The  civil  engineering  library  is  located  on  the  main  floor  of 
engineering  building  where  are  to  be  found  all  the  more  important  bot)ks  re- 
lating to  this  line  of  work.  Tliere  are  comi)lete  sets  of  the  leading  technical 
journals  and  proceeding,  and  reports  of  a  large  number  of  state  and  univer- 
sity engineering  societies. 


;ir.':  v.::;e  :':^<.  i  .r^:^'.    r-:.^':.:.:  \j  i  .  '  e:.j  i-cvri'z.      T::e  nles  Df  the  niDSt 
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.'A//  .  ^'  /  ./;  !'■  <:ti:K.  \\  .^  tr.-r  i  :;;  .:  :he  depanrnen:  :j  secure  for  its 
«•  -  :^r'."-  -:•:'-  ^^  *'^  -  r./  :..  ::.t  :  rei^TiriiV tv  studies  which  f  ^rtn  the  basis  of 
a  •::./:.':':  r:.r  v. ' /.'-:  —^ . .:.  ,.=  ':.i*.i^e:.i:  :5,  physics,  mechaziics  and  draw- 
ir.^;     '.'•;-,':    >•;:,:'   *.'.':  \,^.=i  1    '  :..-:  «:r:  iii   er.rir.eerir.z  work  which  fd'ows. 

A  •....'  -:_'":.  <-  . .:-/:  s  •;.'::.  _'. v-r:.  .'.  the  the.rv  arid  practice  of  the  more 
.::.:,  .rji.:.'.  :.T'A':--  >:.'■.'.  ^r.-s  «  ....  a-  ra;iroad  ar.d  structurai  engineering  and 
V>'.,(,srh.:.:...      <..:.-.  :er;i''yv  •.::.'.-  :5    ievoted  to  hydraulics,  municipal  engi- 

\'.  :.:>:  :;.e^rv  \^.  at  aii  ::r:.es  made  prominent  it  is  alwa\-s  accom- 
par..-  :  '-.jf  ijT>.r.\^.^.  ac'.o.-'ir.r  t^  ti'.c  methods  foiiowed  in  actual  professional 

/;;  prrtion  tour-.  The  professional  work  of  the  department  is  illus- 
t.''a*e'i  ;n  a  pra'-.ticai  rn'inr.^-r  hy  frequent  visits  to  the  engineering  works 
a.'.'i  :  ;a.'.:s  ;.-:  the  vi^.i.Mty  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

♦:.^-   ilANICAL    ENGINEERING. 

//'■  /' -/'  .  The  h.'i-':r:.-jnt  of  the  en^^ineering  building  is  occupied  by 
tr.e  :..'y.:.a.'.:'  a'  iairrat   ry,  mach::.e  and  vise  shop  and  wood  working  shop; 

and  boiler  r<'X)m,  forge  shop  and  foundr>'.  The 
tools  which  represent  the  best  American  practice. 
I:.'-*r  .c*:o:.  :~  ^'  v.n  \,\-  a  caref  :hy  j»lanned  series  of  exercises,  from  the 
^;::.p '-St  to  *:.e  r;..st  difficult  operations,  but  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the 
or'!;:,ary  -h.p.  1  -..k  v.ork  is  adapted  to  pans  of  some  machine  or  structure 
;:i  f.'.;rjr;,o:.  '^-e,  a:.'!  after  finishing  the  exercises  referred  to  above,  the  class 
h  :!'!  s'>i;.e  (jrA.\'\K\t  machine  as  a  review  and  application  of  the  principles 

>-Mr.'  *:'h 

'1  :.♦:  v:\:\<A.'.'..*i  :\\.<\  \  ise  sh"p  c^-ntains  representatives  of  the  usual  ma- 
^:.  :.':  to'/.-,  L^'l■:.:t•s  and  sn-.all  hand  tr^jls  to  be  found  in  a  well  equipped 
:;.''';'Tii  \\\'A<\:.\M  {M:i.nt. 

'J  ..c  -;.op  f'-r  [pattern  niakinL''  and  ircneral  wood  work  contains  benches 
\\\\\.  .  i-;<j-  ai.^!  tools,  lathes  and  lathe  tools,  an  improved  universal  sawing 
ii,-i'_:.:ne,  \>i\\A  saw,  planer  and  other  [)Ower  tools,  and  all  hand  tools  used 
ill  '     '-pf.:itr%-  and  patt».Tn  makin::. 

I  .ic  [''j'^'e  sho[)  is  c]  lippc'l  with  stationary  and  portable  forges,  a  blower 
an-:  «-\hanst  fans,  and  the  necessary  small  tools  used  in  blacksmithing. 

'lliC  fuimdry  contains  an  eiuThteen-inch  Colliau  cupola,  brass  furnace, 
cr-rc  'AC'.,  niouldin;^^  tuols,  ladles,  crucibles  and  all  of  the  tools  and  material 
needed  in  m<)uldiri^"  and  castiiig  iron,  brass  or  white  metal. 

The  shop  wr)rk  is  intended,  not  so  much  to  give  the  student  skill  in  the 
matiiial  operations  of  the  resective  crafts,  as  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
and  processes  of  practical  construction. 

The  7ncc}iatucal  laboratory,  in  which  the  experimental  research  of  the 
department  is  conducted,  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  determining  ex- 
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perimentally  the  strength  and  other  characteristics  of  the  various  materials 
used  in  engineering  work  under  tensile,  compressive,  transverse  and  tor- 
sional stress;  absorption  and  transmission  dynamometers  for  determining 
the  power  generated  or  transmitted  by  engines  or  other  motors;  two  ma- 
chines for  testing  the  lubricating  qualities  of  oils  and  the  relative  values  of 
metals  used  for  journals  and  bearings;a  mercury  column  for  use  in  calibrat- 
ing gauges  and  other  pressure  indicators;  a  35-horse-power  steel  boiler  with 
the  necessary  gauges,  calorimeters,  tanks,  pyrometers,  etc.,  for  making  com- 
plete duty  trials;  three  automatic  steam  engines  equipped  with  condensers, 
indicators,  brakes,  scales,  thermometers,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  determining 
the  efficiency  of  the  use  of  steam  under  various  conditions  assumed  or  found 
in  actual  practice,  valve  setting  and  indicator  work;  an  Otto  gas  engine  of 
five-horse  power;  and  other  apparatus  and  instruments  which  an  engineer  is 
called  upon  to  use  in  the  course  of  his  professional  work.  A  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  commercial  testing  is  being  done  in  connection  with 
the  regular  work  of  the  course  which  brings  the  student  into  actual  contact 
with  the  engineering  world  and  affords  him  valuable  experience  and  data 
for  his  future  work. 

Locomotive  engineering.  For  complete  work  under  this  subject  choice 
must  be  made  from  the  divisions  of  course  xxiv.  The  last  four  courses  with 
this  constitute  the  graduate  year. 

Students  have  constant  reference  to  a  personal  collection  of  over  one 
thousand  three  hundred  blue  prints  and  drawings,  carefully  catalogued  for 
easy  access,  from  the  leading  railroads  and  locomotive  builders  of  the 
country  and  the  number  is  continually  increasing.  As  these  date  from  1867  to 
the  present,  they  well  illustrate  the  past  progress  in  railway  and  shop  equip- 
ment, as  also  the  present  "state  of  the  art."  There  are  also  complete  files 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders  Association,  of  the  Railroad  Gazette  and  others. 

In  the  railway  testing  the  resources  of  the  department  are  drawn  upon 
for  appliances  and  instruments.  By  the  methorls  of  instruction  the  student 
is  placed  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  best  railway  work;  keeping  always 
in  sight  the  limitations  to  strictly  theoretical  design  which  railway  experi- 
ence has  found  financially  and  practically  to  exist. 

The  library  of  the  department  contains  a  collection  of  historic  and  recent 
works,  the  best  standard  books  being  purchased  as  soon  as  issued.  There 
are  a  number  of  complete  files  of  the  transactions  of  engineering  societies 
and  of  the  leading  technical  publications.  The  reading  room  is  amply  sup- 
plied with  both  the  general  mechanical  and  railway  press. 

Journal  club.  This  is  conducted  through  the  year  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  current  engineering  literature  and  the  student  is  instructed 
in  the  making  of  a  "card  index"  of  the  sul)jects  and  references.  The  con- 
tinued growth  and  use  of  this  method  of  preserving  information  in  a  readily 
accessible  form  has  been  found  exceedingly  valuable  in  school  and  later 
professional  work. 
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Visits  of  inspection.  During  the  year  numerous  visits  are  made  to  the- 
manufacturing  plants  of  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  which  have  proven  tO' 
be  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  class  room  work. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Equipment,  The  department  of  electrical  engineering  is  associated 
with  the  department  of  physics,  and  has  free  use  of  all  its  apparatus  and. 
facilities  for  work.  This  includes  three  rooms  with  eight  solid  masonry 
pillars  for  the  support  of  sensitive  instruments;  dynamo  room  with  engine, 
dynamos,  motors,  etc.;  battery  room;  four  laboratory  rooms  for  general 
work;  photometer  room;  photographic  room;  drawing  room;  library  and 
reading  room;  professor's  private  study  and  laboratory.  All  the  rooms  are 
wired  for  electric  light,  time,  experimental  current  and  bells. 

Besides  having  the  free  use  of  the  extensive  equipment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics,  this  department  has  a  number  of  machines,  including  a 
Slattery  alternator  and  exciter,  Thomson-Houston,  Brush  and  Wood  arc 
dynamos,  Edison  and  Mather  incandescent  dynamos,  Edison,  C.  and  C,  D.. 
and  D.  and  experimental  motors,  and  a  railway  motor  series-parallel  con- 
troller. Three  of  the  machines  have  sets  of  rings  and  brushes  for  obtaining 
simple  or  tri-phase  alternating  currents.  Four  of  the  dynamos  are  provided 
with  wiping  contact  devices  for  exploring  magnetic  fields,  studying  arma- 
ture reactions,  obtaining  instantaneous  values  ot  alternating  currents,  etc. 
Suitable  switchboards  allow  any  desired  combination  of  circuits.  There  is 
also  a  working  equipment  of  primary  and  secondary  cells,  transformers, 
banks  of  incandescent  lamps,  arc  lamps,  adjustable  absorption  rheostats, 
cradle  dynamometer,  ammeters  and  voltmeters  for  direct  and  alternating 
currents,  direct  reading  and  recording  wattmeters,  galvanometers,  portable 
testing  set,  sub-divided  standard  and  ordinary  condensers,  carbon  megohms,, 
telephone  instruments,  arc  and  incandescent  light  photometer,  a  large 
variety  of  switches  and  other  electrical  supplies.  The  laboratory  dynamo 
room  is  supplied  with  power  from  a  Westinghouse  engine  from  the  university 
lighting  plant  and  from  the  500  volt  power  circuit  of  the  Minneapolis  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

A  competent  instrument  maker  employed  for  this  department,  renders 
valuable  service  in  designing  and  constructing  new  apparatus,  and  in  repair 
work. 

The  library  of  the  departments  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering 
contains  an  excellent  collection  of  works  relating  to  these  subjects.  New 
books  and  trade  publications  are  being  added  continually.  Files  of  twelve 
physical,  electrical  and  street  railway  journals  are  nearly  complete  and 
others  are  being  collected  and  bound.  These,  with  the  files  in  the  general 
and  other  departmental  libraries  of  the  university,  offer  excellent  facilites 
for  research  work. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  leading  American  and  foreign 
periodicals  devoted  to  physics,  electrical  engineering  and  allied  interests.  A 
journal  club  meets  weekly  for  the  discussion  of  current  literature  in  me- 
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chanical  and  electrical  erigincering,  keeping  the  studeiits  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent progress  and  best  mcdern  practice,  and  teaching  thtm  the  value  of  the 
technical  press. 

There  is  a  growing  collection  of  smij-les  furnished  by  various  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  a  great  help  in  exhibiting  beht  nudern  practice  and 
in  teaching  young  engiiieers  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  different  pre diicts. 
A  collection  of  samples  f r(  m  repair  shops  and  else\\here  is  of  especial 
value  in  illustrating  the  treatment  received  by  apparatus  in  cc  mmeicial  use 
and  the  necessity  for  careful  design  and  construction.  Free  access  is  given 
to  the  private  libraries  aiid  collections  of  the  j^rofessors. 

Instruction,  The  course  aims  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena  and  princi[)les  and  the  various  applications  of  electricity,  the 
methods  and  instruments  used  in  measuring  and  transforming  it,  and  prac- 
tice in  the  design  and  construction  of  electrical  apparatus.  Practice  and 
theory  are  taken  together  so  far  as  }>ossible.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  students  have  daily  work  with  electrical  instruments  and  apf»aratus 
and  with  commercial  problems.  Occasional  inspection  tours  among  the 
extensive  and  varied  electrical  interests  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  fur- 
nish excellent  illustration.  All  engineering  students  are  strongly  advised  ta 
spend  their  vacations  in  factories,  repair  shops,  electric  light  and  railway 
stations,  etc.,  in  order  to  obtain  commercial  experience,  and  that  they  may 
better  appreciate  the  relations  of  their  technical  training  to  actual  work. 

It  is  the  aim  to  train  the  students  to  be  independent  and  efficient  work- 
ers and  to  adopt  the  methods  of  professional  engineers.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  verify  the  formulas  used  in  various  calculations,  and  are  encour- 
aged to  derive  their  own  formulas  for  simplifying  work  in  special  cases.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  expected  to  use  logarithms,  slide  rule,  tables,  curves, 
charts  and  all  legitimate  means  for  obtaining  accurate  results  with  least 
amount  of  drudgery. 

Laboratory  work.  In  the  more  advanced  work  students  are  encouraged 
to  determine  for  themselves  as  independent  workers  the  best  methods  and 
conditions  for  accurate  results.  While  the  laboratory  work  is  classified^ 
the  students  are  treated  individually  and  are  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their 
attainments  warrant. 

In  fitting  up  the  laboratory  care  is  taken  to  secure  representative  types 
of  apparatus  of  commercial  style  and  size,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  actual  practice.  In  putting  up  new  lines  and  in  setting  up  apparatus^ 
the  students  are  recjuired  to  work  in  accordance  with  standard  practice. 
Each  student  is  given  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  the  construction  of 
electrical  apparatus. 

Design,  The  electrical  engineers  have  drawing  and  design  in  common 
with  the  mechanical  engineers  in  the  first  three  years.  A  large  number  of 
numerical  problems  are  given  during  the  course.  Electro-magnets  and 
mechanisms,  dynamos  and  motors,  lines,  switches,  switchboards  and  plants 
are  designed.     Complete   working  drawings  and   specitications  for  some 


special  pr«'l)lc:ii  are  v.  irked  (r;t  ami  each  stiiiieiit  is  expected  to  help  con- 
struct in  ilie  s*n'»i'S  S'cr.e  piece  )f  eicctrical  apparatus.  At  present  the  ad- 
\aiiceii  St.i.iciiis  arc  ui.rkiiu^  .lUt  full  designs  and  sjtecificatinns  for  lighting 
the  />ui'.d::i4s  and  jr^unds  oi  ihc  universiiy  ami  for  a  central  plant  for  elec- 
tric l:ji;t  and  pouer. 

TECHNIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Tlie  c  airses  in  chenii-iry  include,  besides  i^eneral  chemistry,  qualitative 
and  (juaniitaiivc  analysis,  several  lines  of  industrial  and  applied  chemistry. 
These  s]<ecial  lines  «•'"  work  are  such  as  will  c<:ner  the  greater  part  of  tech- 
nical ;uui  anaUiica!  chemistry.  t'){)purtunity  is  offered  to  the  student  in  the 
"vvay  •  f  the  newest  and  t^est  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  shortest  and  best 
metho.ls  of  analysis.  In  addition  to  the  jJiirely  analytical  work,  excursions 
are  made  to  the  various  industrial  and  manufacturing  establishments  in 
orfler  that  the  student  may  l)ecome  acquainted  with  the  practical  and  com- 
mercial side.  LectuTLS  and  discussions  are  i^iven  on  the  machinery  used  in 
jiianuiacturing  chemisir\-,  and  the  associateil  problems  of  fuels,  combustion, 
water  e\ap(»ration  and  distillation.  Special  attention  is  given  to  water 
analysis,  from  the  sanitary  and  manufacturing  standpoint;  gas  analysis,  in- 
cluding tiie  examination  of  illuminating  gas,  furnace  gases  and  air;  indus- 
trial c'nemistry,  covermj^  the  analysis  of  \arious  conimcrcial  products. 

L<i!AV\7forii-^.     The   iler)artment  of  chemical    engineering  occupies   the 
west   half  <if  the  clicmical  and  {iliysical  biiildmg.     The  laboratories  consist 
of  general,  ipialitative.  (juantitative  and  organic  rooms,  with  several  tech- 
nical ro, »ms  for  witer,  gas,  micr(jsco|»ic,  spectro5c«.)j)ic,  polariscopic,  special 
organic  and  metallurgical  work. 

A/'/^jratus,  The  department  is  supjdied  with  apparatus  for  carrying  on 
the  special  and  teclinical  work.  Jicsides  the  general  apparatus  are  balances, 
spectrosco[»es,  microsco]»es,  |>olariscopes,  lecture  aj)paratus,  Hempel's, 
Winkler's,  Lunge's,  and  Buntes's  gas  api)aratus,  furnaces,  calorimeters, 
vapor  density  apparatus,  oil  testers,  photometers  and  gasometers. 

'J7u:  iihary  is  sujiplied  with  many  standard  technical  works,  and  with 
all  the  more  im[»ortant  technical  journals. 

DRAWING  AM)  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

This  department  occn[)ics  rooms  in  tlie  Mechanic  Arts  building  and 
Pillsbury  Hall,  d'hc  equipment  r)f  models  and  illustrative  material  is  quite 
extensi\e  and  embraces  among  its  many  collections  the  following:  A  com- 
j)lete  set  of  Schroeder  models  for  descriptive  geometry;  a  collection  of 
casts  of  architectural  details  and  historic  ornament;  full  length  figures  and 
busts  of  historic  and  classic  sculpture,  and  collections  of  charts,  prints  and 
drawings.  There  is  also  a  small  library  of  standard  works  on  the  lines  of 
drawing  and  art. 

The  course  in  industrial  art  is  carfully  outlined  with  a  view  to  the  grad- 
ual and  progressive  development  of  art  training.  The  work  in  design  is 
not  entered  upon  until  the  beginning   of  the  second  year.     It  is  essential 
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that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  mediums 
should  form  llie  foundation  of  all  decorative  and  industrial  art.  After 
such  knowledge  is  accjuired,  every  facility  will  be  afforded  students  for  pur- 
suing the  line  for  which  their  work  shows  especial  aptitude  or  the  necessities 
of  individual  cases  seem  to  demand. 

SCHOOL   OF    MINING   AND    METALLURGY. 

The  work  falls  under  the  following  subdivisions,  supplemented  by  thor- 
ough courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology: 

{a)  .'Issaying— to  determme  if  ore  has  value  for  treatment,  132  hours;  {i>) 
Mining  engineerings  to  furnish  material  for  treatment,  253  hours  in  mining 
and  198  in  metallurgy;  (c)  Ore  testing— to  determine  best  method  of  treat- 
ment, 96  hours;  (//)  Ore  d/essing'—iuTnish'ing  products  for  metallurgical 
treatment,  87  hours;  ie)  Metallurgy—  smelting  and  refining  of  ores  and  ore 
dressing  products,  reduction  to  metals,  198  hours  in  mining  and  252  hours 
in  metallurgy. 

Assaying.  The  lectures  treat  of  and  describe  apparatus,  reagents,  assay 
furnaces,  fuels,  etc.,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  principles  of 
assaying  and  sampling  are  fully  explained.  A  collection  of  representative 
ores  of  various  metals  with  a  collection  of  corresponding  slags  are  shown 
and  instruction  given  as  to  nature  and  (|uantity  of  fluxes.  Special  and  rapid 
methods  of  testing  slags  and  metallurgical  products  as  employed  in  western 
smelting  works  are  emphasized. 

The  laboratory  course  includes  preparing  and  testing  reagents,  making 
cupels,  etc.,  and  assayini^  samples  of  ore,  furnace  and  mill  |)roducts. 

Mining  engineering.  The  work  in  mining  ens^iiieering  is  divided  among 
the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years,  and  the  subjects  given,  together 
with  the  se(|uence  necessary,  are  stated  in  the  outline  of  the  course,  page  1 16 

I'ntil  the  second  term  of  the  junior  year  the  course  consists  of  lectures 
and  recitations  only.  In  the  subse(|uent  work,  text  l)ooks  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  lectures. 

In  the  senior  year,  problems  in  pumping,  ventilation  and  similar  subjects 
become  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Field  work.  At  the  close  of  tlie  sophomore  year  the  students  are  re- 
(juired  to  spend  four  weeks  in  some  of  the  neighboring  mining  regions 
studying  the  work  jierformed  by  the  miners. 

At  the  close  of  the  junior  year  a  second  visit  to  the  mim'ng  regions  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  making  mine  and  geological  surveys  and  stutlying 
mining  methods. 

Designs  and  specifications.  The  student  makes  working  drawings  of 
mine  cars,  skips  and  other  [)arts  of  a  miner's  e(|uipinent  that  are  usually 
designed,  and  made  at  tlie  mine. 

Mine  surveying.  The  work  in  surveying  is  designed  solely  for  mining 
engineers.  In  the  freshman  year  the  fundamental  principles  are  taught, 
and  the  work  consists  of  the  elements  of  plane  surveying  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Computations  necessary. 


Tin.  work  in  tlie  f resiiin;iii  vear  is  accompariie  i  ')v  r)'.a::in::r  in  the  orticc 
ari'l  s'»:.ic  field  practice  i:i  ran^nn^,  chaining  and  levelling. 

I->iii  in^^  the  first  term  of  the  junior  year  mine  map[>in^  is  studied  and 
praciif  v<\,  and  in  ttie  third  term  of  this  year  tlie  higiier  theoretical  work  in 
[>lari(  liid  mine  surveyinL;  is  studied.  During  the  visit  to  the  mines  which 
cio-<:^  tiie  work  of  the  luninr  year  a  survey  of  some  mine  or  part  of  a  mine 
is  actuallv  made  and  the  survev  j^latted. 

S'lrveying  instruments  of  the  latest  and  best  makes  are  furnished  stu - 
dents  for  makini:  these  survcvs. 

for  ifrr<sin}^.  The  lectures  and  recitations  in  ore  dressing  extend 
ihr. .  I'^di  the  hrst  and  second  terms  of  the  juni(jr  year,  and  comprise  the  de- 
tailed stu(Iy  of  ore  flressmg  and  concentrating  machinery,  together  with  the 
study  of  ty{>ical  coml»inatif>ns  of  dressing  machines  as  found  in  the  several 
inimng  districts  of  tlie  Tnited  States. 

1(1  connection  with  the  theoretical  work  the  ore  rlressingand  testing  plant 
of  the  L'ni\ersity  is  utili/cl  lor  practical  ilhisti'ations. 

MKTALLrRGV. 

A>SAYIN(r. 

The  lectures  treat  of  and  describe  a[»paratus,  reagents,  assay  furnaces, 
fuels,  etc.,  in  connection  with  tli:s  subject.  The  ]")rinciples  of  assaying  and 
sampling  are  fully  e:<j»iained.  A  collection  of  representative  ores  of  various 
metals  with  a  collection  of  correspoiuhng  slags  are  shown  and  instruction 
^iven  as  to  nature  and  'piantity  of  duxes.  .Special  and  rapid  methods  of 
testing  slags  anrl  metallurgical  pr<jducts  as  employed  in  western  smelting 
works  arc  einphasi/ed. 

'\'\\ic  laboratory  course  in^  /.ides  ])reparing  and  testing  reagents,  making 
Ci:pels,  et<:.,  and  assaying  samples  of  ore,  furnace  and  mill  products;  differ- 
ent chaiges  are  tried  and  practical  conclusions  drawn.  Assay  of  bullions 
fni'  fineness. 

<  iieat  iiiiportaiK  e  is  attached  totlie  work  in  the  laboratory.  A  large,  well 
ve.-.ii.ited  lurnace  room,  in  whi^  h  are  located  muftle  and  crucible  furnaces 
a:.'!  a!:<nher  room  (^f  similar  dnnensions  equipped  with  desks,  pulp  ancl  but- 
t'l.  Salances,  afford  acc'»n"imodations  to  a  large  numljer  of  students.  Ores 
of  \:irirvj.s  metals  of  i^iiow.  \alue  are  given  the  stu<lents,  who  are  required 
t"  n.ahe  up  the  necessriry  (  iiarges  and  submit  their  reports  in  detail.  This 
w:  r':  is  (»ffered  to  students  coinjileting  the  necessary  courses  in  mineralogy 
an<l  chemistry. 

The  assav  laboratories  are  located  in  Pillsburv  Hall,  and  consist  of — 

I.  Preparation  roj)n.  Where  the  samples  and  re-agents  are  weighed. 
This  oi>eration  is  conducted  in  a  room  entirely  apart  from  the  furnace  room. 
I'liis  separation  of  the  laboratory  from  the  furnace  room  is  of  the  greatest 
imjiortance  to  the  student.  T!ie  j'rej)aration  of  ore  is  effected  by  a  Forster 
cruslier,  ITaser  tS:  Ch;: liners  sample  pulverizer,  and  Hridgman  ore  sampler. 
Tiie  machines  are  run  by  an  electric  motor.  Much  time  is  thereby  saved 
to  the  student  for  cxtendel  v.r  advanced  work  in  special  lines. 
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2.  Furnace  room.  After  the  sample  has  been  placed  in  suitable  vessels 
for  fusion,  it  is  taken  to  the  furnace  room,  which  communicates  directly  with 
the  preparation  room.  This  room  is  well  equipped  with  crucible  and  muffle 
furnaces  and  all  the  appurtenances  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  reduction 
oi  the  metals  from  their  ores  by  fire  methods. 

3.  Balance  room.  In  this  room  are  various  balances  for  accurately 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  beads,  and  bullion. 

ORE  TESTING. 

The  lectures  treat  of  the  use  and  purposes  of  all  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  supplemented  with  detail  drawings. 

There  are  complete  testing  works  connected  with  the  department  where 
the  student  may  see  the  working  of  and  handle  for  himself,  crusher,  rolls, 
Huntington  mill,  concentrating  machinery,  such  as  vanners,  buddies,  jigs, 
pans  for  amalgamation,  settlers,  reverberatory  furnaces  for  oxidizing  and 
oxidizing-chloridizing  roasts,  leaching  and  chlorination  plants,  as  well  as 
sizing  apparatus  and  hydraulic  separators.  Sufficiently  large  amounts  of  ore 
are  given  to  make  the  necessary  tests  upon  the  different  machines,  and  the 
students  report  the  best  method  of  treatment.  Two  terms,  eight  hours  per 
week  in  senior  year,  are  devoted  to  instruction  and  laboratory  work,  and  are 
required  of  students  both  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

The  ore  testing  works  meet  educational  as  well  as  commercial  needs. 

Educational  The  ore  testing  plant  acquaints  the  student  with  the  con- 
struction and  manipulation  of  the  principal  typical  machines  used  in  the 
leading  ore  dressing  establishments  of  the  country.  It  is  here  that  students 
in  mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  get  the  requisite  practical  ex- 
perience. They  handle  all  machines  and  operate  on  sufficiently  large 
amounts  of  material  to  determine  the  method  best  suited  to  a  given  ore  to 
extract  the  largest  amount  of  metal,  with  the  least  possible  loss. 

Commercial.  Ore  testing  works  are  an  important  factor  in  mining  and 
metallurgical  projects.  The  commercial  object  is  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  treating  a  given  ore  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
metal  it  contains  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Samples  varying  from  500 
pounds  to  car  load  lots  can  be  treated  by  various  methods. 

The  new  ore  testing  works  are  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
•sippi  between  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railroads.  Located 
at  this  point  on  the  University  campus,  it  offers  the  very  best  of  facilities  for 
both  educational  and  commercial  purposes. 

As  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  such  a  plant  were  sufficient 
to  purchase  only  the  necessary  machinery,  the  business  men  of  Minneapolis 
generously  provided  a  suitable  building.  This  building,  94x66  feet,  is  built 
of  brick  and  stone. 

Machinery,  The  plant  contains  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  various  processes  of  ore  testing,  viz:  a  Bridgman  mechanical  sampler, 
size  B;  a  link  belt  bucket  elevator;  a  pulley  feeder  complete;  a  pair  I2>^xi2 
.geared  rolls  complete;  a  four  compartment  spitzkasten;  a  three  compart- 
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7  :.  h  >  bo  •:^»  :-  -A-'.  ::.  :«'.r;'.o.-'l  w:br.  representative  ores  of  all  the  most 
irrip'.'o-r  '  ::.'-*;b>  O';;  .'. ::.  j=  f  !  .T.aces:  m^-'icis  an-i  samples  of  all  the 
rl.rf'''-:.*  f  .::..!/.*.-  -.-.io.-i.  To-r  .c.:  ^rcs  :rcat  ab  the  ttrincipal  methods 
fi'-v.  .:.    .-'■. 

'I:.':  pr;!<'.o^;b  ■.v.--;  ^;' :..-:5:s  in  '.isirst-  srnclbni:  and  renning  works» 
w;..r:i  ;o'':  ;:r.' »:--:b  t:.  Tb^-Airk  :n  roetabur^-y  extends  through  two  years 
aji'i  ;-   r':o  .:r':d  < >:   -\'\<\k:.'.<  m  chenostry,  rronin^:  and  metallurgy. 

/.//'/-'//>'.  Th':  ;;br;iry  f<>::s,\^\s  •  f  ab-ot  r.\e  hundred  \olumes.  This 
fi'jo'Oi'  r  r'-r-rv-rr/s  only  th'.-c  Af.rks  that  treat  d'.rectly  of  mining  and  metal- 
!ijr:or;il  s'lO'^rrt^. 

I  h«-  s',h'-o!  h.is  a  complete  set  r-f  the  leading'  mining  and  metallurgical 
j(;'jni;i!-.  ;)rj'l  '.ih'f  -  looar  b^uks  of  reference.  Tiie  students  have  also  ac- 
M->  to  a  very  <.' ,\\A'\rV:  priwite  ohrary,  as  \^ell  as  lu  the  Minneapolis  public 
library,  V.  hi' h  «o::tairi'-  an  ex^a.  ['tion.iby  lar^^e  and  valuable  set  of  publica- 
tions orj  -'bhH'.ts  rc!aiir:Lr  t';  n;inini:  and  nietallurgy.  The  leading  periodi- 
cals are  ar «  es^ihie  to  all.  Cr)iistaTit  references  in  lectures  compel  the 
siuHeni  to  keep  hniiself  well  informed  as  to  the  hitest  methods,  machinery 
and  (  \\:\\\i'i<  in  praetur-  goiriLT  on  in  his  special  line  of  work. 

In  arl'litK.n  to  the- above,  many  hundred  volumes  on  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy and  i^of.loev  complete  a  nu»st  valuable  working  and  reference  library, 
\  (ard  iiid«x  is  kept  of  ;ill  articles  of  \alue  and  interest  appearing  in  the 
leadin;.:  p«Tio(li(  als. 

I'hof<>i>riif>Ji\\  PhotoL^raphs  of  surface  and  underground  appliances, 
metallurgical  plaiit<,  ropus  of  drawings  and  other  }»h()tographs  are  indis- 
jKiisable  to  tlie  stu<ly  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  With  the  report  of  his 
lield  work,  every  student  is  exj^ected  to  present  photographs,  as  well  as 
sketches,  of  \arious  subjects  under  consideration..  There  is  also  a  very  com- 
plete set  (<f  lantern  ^lide^  illustrating  the  principal  methods  of  underground 
workings  and  metallurgKal  plants,  at  home  and  al)road.  Over  a  hundred 
slides  have  ])een  made  in  the  department's  laboratory  which  bear  directly 
on   the  w(;rk   done   in    Minnesota   and  tlie   neighboring   northwest.     Many 
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valuable  photographs  are  constantly  being  made;  blue  prints  of  these  are 
given  students  as  illustrations.  Much  time  is  thus  saved  usually  spent  in 
making  sketches  and  diagrams. 

LIBRARIES   AND   READING   ROOMS. 

The  reference  and  the  seminar  libraries  of  several  departments  of  instruc- 
tion within  reach  of  the  technical  student  have  already  become  valuable. 
In  the  engineering  building  is  a  library  consisting  chiefly  of  books  devoted 
to  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  comprising  nearly  one  thousand  vol- 
umes; the  library  of  the  department  of  engineering  and  mechanics  numbers 
nine  hundred  volumes  of  choice  mathematical  and  scientific  works;  the  de- 
partments of  electrical  engineering  and  physics  together  have  an  excellent 
collection  of  standard  works  relating  to  these  subjects,  which  already  num- 
bers over  four  hundred  volumes;  the  library  of  chemistry  contains  over  five 
hundred  technical  works;  the  department  of  drawing  and  industrial  art 
possesses  a  choice  collection  of  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  vol- 
umes relating  to  drawing,  art  and  design;  the  department  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  has  a  select  library  of  nearly  one  thousand  volumes;  the  school 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  a  collection  of  tive  hundred  mining  and  metallur- 
gical works.  The  above  number,  upwards  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes,  comprises  many  works  which  are  the  private  proj^erty  of  profes- 
sors, yet  accessible  to  the  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  the  larger  libraries  of  the  University,  the 
City  of  Minneajiolis,  the  Minneapolis  Athenaeum,  the  Minnesota  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  City  of  Saint  Paul  and  others  containing  many  works 
of  value  to  tlic  engineering  and  scientific  student.  The  standard  works 
bearing  on  special  subjects  are  secured  as  they  appear.  Tlie  more  impor- 
tant s  ientific  and  technical  periodicals  are  taken  and  [daced  on  file  with  the 
several  departments. 

Journal  clubs  are  organized  in  several  of  the  departments  for  the  discus- 
sion of  technical  literature,  both  in  books  and  magazines,  relating  to  the 
best  modern  practice  in  the  several  professional  lines.  Thus  students  are 
kept  in  touch  with  the  development  along  engineering  lines  and  are  taught 
how  to  use  the  technical  |<ress. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  college  has  many  periodicals  donated  by 
the  societies  publishing  ihem,  and  others  loaned  by  members  of  tlie  faculty, 
who  at  all  times  place  their  periodical  lists  and  entire  professional 
libraries  at  the  disposition  of  the  students.  Still  others  are  secured  by  ex- 
changing the  several  [)ublications  of  the  University  and  the  N'earbook  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers. 

FELLOWSHIP  AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  fellowshi[>  has  been  established  in  this  college.  The  proceeds  will 
be  annually  given  to  such  graduate  student  as  may  ])e  selected  to  pursue 
more  extended   original   study  in   some   line  of  engineering  work   than  the 
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'j)-^'r.r,  r]<'u:  rtfr;^ -jra'-ri  J  riiachii.cy  an  I  plans  nf  niaiuifacturing  plants. 
III.     J J'.Ttriral  t:u^:ii{:rr.u^  '-/,  a-  ;hc  use  of  electric  lights,  motors,  mag- 
Ui-\^  .\U(\  }i»-aif:rs. 
i/'i  'Dk;  dcsiL^n  of  -iyiiaiiios.  nrntors  and  transformers. 
J  If)norahl(:    moiiiio?,    ni   ar;\'   thcscs   anti    designs   of   special  merit,  not 
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The  prizes  awarded  under  the  fourth  annual  offer,  1895,  were  as  folows: 
First  prize  to  Leslie  H.  Chapman,  for  the  design  of  a  swing  bridge  of  249 

feet  span. 

Second   prize   to  Harry  L.  Tanner,  for  the  design  of  a  rotary  induction 

motor. 

TECHNICAL   ESSAYS   AND   THESES. 

Technical  Essays,  Four  technical  essays  are  required  of  each  student, 
one  each  term,  beginning  with  the  first  term  of  junior  year.  The  first  and 
second  may  be  translations  of  professional  articles  from  the  French  and 
German  engineering  and  technical  periodicals.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
translations  the  subject  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge,  and 
the  language  must  be  accurate  and  idiomatic  English.  The  third  and  fourth 
essays  shall  embody  the  results  of  the  personal  investigations  of  the  writer, 
for  instance:  critical  discussions  of  the  views  of  the  authors  of  technical 
papers  or  new  technical  books;  the  scientific  description  of  some  new  ma- 
chinery or  manufacturing  plant;  a  professional  report  upon  some  railroad 
survey,  industrial  works,  mine  or  metallurgical  plant. 

Theses.  Each  member  of  the  senior  class  in  this  college,  in  addition  to 
the  final  examination,  must  prepare  a  thesis  on  some  subject  particularly  re- 
lating to  the  course.  This  paper  must  contain  some  original  research  made 
by  the  student  himself;  it  must  be  creditable  as  a  technical  paper  and  as  a 
specimen  of  literary  work. 

The  thesis  shall  be  written  in  a  fair  hand  or  typewritten;  the  paper  used 
shall  be  of  the  standard  size  and  quality  adopted  by  the  University;  all 
charts,  maps,  drawings  or  other  illustrative  matter  shall  be  presented  on 
tracing  cloth,  or  bristol  board;  the  whole  shall  be  suitably  bound  and  a  copy 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must 
be  submitted  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  and  the  work  of  preparation  be  formally  begun  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  term  of  senior  year.  During  the  third  term  the 
student  is  expected  to  put  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  on  this  work. 

The  subject  of  the  thesis  and  the  character  of  the  work  done  upon  it  will 
be  suggested  in  large  measure  by  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the  can- 
didate. Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  careful  and  accurate  preparation 
of  the  thesis  because,  more  than  any  other  work  the  undergraduate  does, 
this. certifies  to  his  ability  to  undertake  the  difficult  and  responsible  duties 
involved  in  the  direction  of  engineering  and  industrial  interests.  The  thesis 
must  be  completed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  as  early  as  the  senior 
-examination  week  of  the  third  term. 
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The    College    of    Agriculture. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Cviu.s  NoKTHROr.  I.L.  D..  President. 
S.AMUtL  B.  Grff.n,  B.  '^.,  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
C>iT()  LU(;r.FK.  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Entomologry. 
Henry  W.  Bkkwstek,  I'h.  V).,  Professor  of  Mitthcmattcs 
Harry  Snyder,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
T.  L.  Haeckkr,  Professor  oj  Dairy  Husbandry. 

M.  H.  Reynolds.  M.  I>..  V.  M.,  Professor  oJ  I'eterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
WiLLKT  M.  Hays.  B.  A(;r..  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Thomas  Shaw,  Professor  0/  Animal  Husbandly. 
Note.     The  instrnctioii  not  given  l>y  the  faculty  of  tiie  college  of  agriculture  is  given  by 
the  faculty  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

PURPOSE. 

The  college  of  agriculture  otTers  a  most  thorough  collegiate  course. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  graduates  of 
the  school  of  agriculture.  This  college  course,  together  with  the  three 
years  at  the  agricultural  school  at  the  University  farm,  gives  such  o{)por- 
tunities  to  young  men  as  are  offered  by  few,  if  any  other  agricultural  col- 
leges in  this  country.  The  preparatory  training  in  literary  and  general 
lines  of  study  at  the  school  of  agriculture  cannot  be  as  extended  as  that 
provided  by  approved  state  high  schools,  but  these  students  come  to  the 
college  course  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  related  to  agriculture  and 
of  practical  farm  affairs  which  is  most  valuable. 

The  student  takes  the  general  studies  of  this  course  with  the  classes  in 
the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  technical  subjects  are 
pursued  under  direction  of  the  members  of  the  sj)ecial  faculty  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  at  the  University  experiment  farm,  three  miles  from  the  Uni- 
versity. The  agricultural  college  students  find  perfect  congeniality  among 
the  students  of  the  remainder  of  the  University,  and  this  course  has  gained 
high  respect  from  the  whole  body  of  l.'niversity  students. 

REQUIREMENTS   EOR  ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  required  to  show 
attainment  equal  to  that  represented  by  the  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  school  of  agriculture.  Graduates  of  the  school  of  agriculture  who  have 
completed  the  studies  required  for  entrance  to  this  college  course  are  ad- 
mitted on  presentation  of  their  certificates. 


Tlic  course  in  the  school  of  agriculture  is  designed  for  technical  training 
in  fanning,  together  with  general  culture,  the  student  in  the  college  course 
j)ursues  many  of  the  scientific  and  literary  subjects,  and  is  given  a  thorough 
training  in  technical  agricultural  subjects.  There  is  nothing  in  this  course 
exccjtt  studies  which  would  make  a  man  a  better  farmer,  it  is  designed  to 
make  him  also  an  expert  in  agricultural  science,  and,  if  he  so  elects,  he  may 
l)ecomc  a  sjiecialist  in  st)me  de{>artment  of  professional  agriculture.  The 
college  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  as  teachers  for  schools  of  agriculture, 
as  exi)erimcnters,  as  editors  and  public  lecturers  on  agricultural  topics. 

FACILrriES  FOR  IXSTRUCTION. 

Students  in  the  college  of  agriculture  receive  the  benefit  of  the  library 
and  a[»paratus  of  the  entire  University  as  well  as  those  at  the  University 
experiment  farm  belonging  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  general 
University  library  contains  more  than  forty  thousand  volumes.  Many  vol- 
umes are  dexoied  to  the  subject?  relating  to  agriculture,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, horticulture,  forestry,  stock  raising,  dairying  and  veterinary  science. 
The  city  i)ul)lic  libraries  also  are  n\ailable  to  students. 

I  he  general  museum,  the  nuiseiim  of  technology  and  the  museum  of  ag- 
riculture are  of  great  \alue  to  tlie  students  and  are  rapidly  growing.  The 
agricultural  museum  c(»:]tains  collections  of  agricultural  plants  and  animals, 
niran'^ed  to  show  their  economic  features.  Few  institutions  have  so  valu- 
able an  entomological  museum  as  the  combined  collection  of  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  deparimeni  and  to  Dr.  Lugger's  j^rivate  collection,  which  latter 
is  available  for  the  use  of  enhanced  students.  A  valuable  collection  of  the 
most  modern  farm,  dairy  anti  horticultural  machinery  is  kept.  Green 
houses  provide  facilities  for  instruction  in  raising  i)lants  under  glass.  The 
laboratory  of  the  (hvision  of  agricultural  chemistry  is  well  equipped  for  ad- 
vanced College  and  ex])erimental  work.  The  University  farm  is  stocked 
with  typical  specimens  of  the  more  prominent  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
The  veterinary  division  is  equipped  with  demonstrative  materials  and 
charts,  and  a  hospital  furnishes  clinics  for  practice  in  treating  diseases  of  an- 
imals. The  dairy  building  is  ecpiipped  with  all  the  latest  machinery  in  use 
in  this  rapidly  develoi)ing  industry. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY   EXPERIMENT   FARM. 

The  University  experiment  farm,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  most  valuable  land,  is  located  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
three  miles  from  the  campus  of  the  University,  and  adjoins  the  State  fair 
grounds.  It  contains  a  large  variety  of  soils  and  exposures  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  the  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. The  farm  buildings,  the  fields,  the  horticultural  and  forestry  plan- 
tations and  the  gardens  are  arranged  for  experiments  and  instruction  in 
the  various  technical  agricultural  subjects.  Each  professor  in  the  faculty 
has  charge  also  of  a  division  in  the  experiment  station.  Students  in  the 
college  course  learn  much  of  the  work  of  the  station  and  are  often  employed 
as  assistants  in  conducting  experiments.  Encouragement  will  be  offered  to 
students  who  wish  to  do  original  work  in  special  lines. 

Graduates  of  this  or  other  agricultural  colleges  wishing  to  do  graduate 
work  can  arrange  for  special  instruction  by  correspondence  or  interview 
with  those  members  of  the  faculty  under  whom  they  wish  to  work.  This 
course  is  rapidly  being  developed  into  a  practical  and  thoroughly  scientific 
course,  and  young  men  trained  in  it  are  already  in  demand. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Drawing, 

English,  S* 

Solid  Geometry,  5. 

or  Higher  Algebra,  5. 
German  B,  5. 
Drill.  2. 
Rhetorical  work,  1. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Drawing,  3. 
Mathematics,  5. 
German  B,  5. 
English,  S. 
Rhetorical  work,  i. 
Drill,  2. 


THIRD  TERM. 

Chemistry,  4. 
Botany,  4. 
Zoology,  4. 
Physics,  4. 
German  B,  4. 
Drill,  2 
Rhetorical  work,  i. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 

Botany,  4* 
Zoology,  4. 
Chemistry,  4. 
German  B  or  French  B, 

or  History,  4: 
Physics,  4. 
Drill,  2. 
Rhetorical  work,  i. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Botany,  4. 

Zoology,  4- 

Chemistry,  4. 

Physics,  4. 

German  B  or  French  B, 

or  English  Literature,  4. 
Drill,  2. 


THIRD  TERM. 


Chemistry,  4. 
Physics,  4. 
Botany,  4. 
Zoology,  4. 
German  B*or  French  B 

or  History,  4. 
DriU,2. 
Rhetorical  work,  x. 


In  electing  from  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and  zoology  the  student  is  required  to  take 
the  long  course  in  two  and  the  short  course  in  the  other  two.  In  the  long  course  in  chem- 
istry, the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  sophomore  year  may  be  pursued  in  the  laboratory 
of  agricultural  chemistry. 


.  •  i 

V  . 
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various  farm  operations  is  arranged;  and  when  possible  the  student  is  placed  in  charge  of 
experiment  work.  With  the  proposed  extension  of  field  experiments  there  will  be  oppor* 
tunities  for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  to  help  in  planning  and  carrying  out  ex- 
periments  in  field  work  and  in  general  farm  management.  Students  who  elect  subject  of- 
fered by  this  division  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  growing  and  preserving  all 
kinds  of  grains,  grasses,  other  forage  crops  and  field  crops  grown  in  each  part  of  the  State, 
and  with  the  methods  of  improving  or  breeding  them.  Field  management,  rotation  of 
crops,  manures,  tillage  and  weeds  are  subjects  for  study  and  on  which  practice  work  and  ex- 
perimentation may  be  required.  Likewise  a  thorough  course  inroad  making,  land  draining 
and  fence  building,  will  be  offered.  Work  in  agricultural  economics  will  be  developed. 
Some  practice  in  acting  as  farm  foreman  is  given  both  to  afford  experience  and  to  test  the 
aptness  of  the  student  in  the  ability  to  manage  men.  Tlie  thoroughly  organized  plat  field 
work,  the  field  crop  nurseries  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  our  staple  crops,  and  the  other 
lines  of  experiments  under  way  in  the  farm  department,  will  be  made  useful  in  every  way 
possible  to  college  students. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

In  agricultural  chemistry  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitationSr 
supplemented  by  laboratory  practice.  The  first  and  second  term^s  work  arc  lecture  courses 
devoted  to  a  general  study  of  the  subject  matter  of  agricultural  chemistry;  other  terms  are 
mainly  laboratory  work.  ^ 

In  the  first  term  a  study  is  made  of  the  essential  elements  and  their  compounds  which 
form  the  food  of  plants,  and  also  of  the  organic  compounds  of  plants  and  animals  which 
are  of  special  value  as  food.  The  chemical  composition  of  all  farm  products,  particularly 
human  and  animal  food  stuffs,  receive  their  proper  attention.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the 
chemistry  of  animal  nutrition. 

In  the  second  term  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  chemistry  of  the  soil.  The  vari- 
ous sources  of  plant  food  arc  considered,  together  with  those  forms  of  food  which  are  the 
most  valuable  to  growing  crops.  The  special  requirements,  in  the  way  of  plant  food,  of 
each  of  the  important  farm  crops  are  considered,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  food  which 
is  required,  but  also  the  power  of  each  crop  for  procuring  this  food.  The  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil  as  related  to  their  chemical  properties  form  one  of  the  topics  of  study;  the 
composition  and  characteristics  of  farm  manures  and  commercial  products  is  another  topic. 
The  subject  of  nitrification,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  increase  and  the  decrease  of 
the  soil  nitrogen,  together  with  the  organic  compounds  of  the  soil,  and  the  indirect  part 
which  they  take  in  the  soil  fertility,  are  carefully  studied.  The  subject  of  soil  exhaustion 
and  soil  improvement  forms  the  basis  of  this  term's  work. 

The  two  terms  of  lectures  above  mentioned  are  intended  for  those  students  in  the 
general  course  of  agriculture  who  are  specializing  in  other  branches  and  not  intending  ta 
take  up  the  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Laboratory  practice  may  be  taken  alon^ 
with  the  lectures. 

Those  who  desire  to  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  will  receive  additional  instruction 
in  agricultural  chemical  analysis.  Two  or  more  terms  may  be  devoted  to  this  laboratory 
work.  Special  facilities  are  offered  for  this  line  of  instruction;  the  chemical  laboratories  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  arc  given  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  agricultural  topics.  In  the 
laboratory,  instruction  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  soils,  ash,  water,  fertilizers,  food  products 
and  all  agricultural  materials.  In  the  analysis  of  food  stuffs^particular  attention  is  given  to 
detecting  the  various  forms  of  adulteration  to  which  the  material  may  t>e  subjected.  The 
aim  of  the  laboratory  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods 
which  are  employed  in  investigations  relating  to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  science 
of  agriculture. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Under  this  head  lectures  arc  given  on  the  laws  which  govern  breeding.  The  principles 
are  considered  upon  which  a  standard  of  excellence  is  based  and  various  standards  are  com- 
pared. Heredity  in  its  various  features  is  discussed,  not  only  with  reference  to  characters 
that  are  normal,  but  also  with  reference  to  those  that  are  abnormal  and  acquired.    Careful 
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cons:  icration  is  given  t3  tho  hereityof  diseases.  The  law  of  co-relation  is  dwelt  upon. 
Prepotency  is  discussed  an  1  more  e-pecialiy  from  the  standpoint  ot  practical  utility.  The 
good  anrl  evil  that  may  re*".:!:  trom  :n-and-in-brecd;ng  and  line  breeding  are  pointed  out, 
FecL:titi:ty  and  the  intluences  whi  :li  aricci  :t  are  examined.  The  relative  influence  of  parents, 
the  inriuciice  of  a  previou-  iniprcgnat:on.  intra-uierine  influences  and  those  that  affect  the 
determination  of  -ex  are  iliszus^c  i.  The  many  and  lar-reaching  influences  of  nutrition  arc 
dwelt  upon  and  quality  in  live  ^l^^  k.  also  the  coat  an!  inriuences  which  affect  it,  and  the  out- 
come of  artiticial  conditions  ^en'.rrilly  are  gone  over  with  much  care.  Early  maturity,  ped- 
igree and  animal  form  a<  an  in  lc\  ot  qualities  are  denned  and  their  great  practical  value  is 
bhown.  The  art  of  selection  rece.ves  especial  attention.  Cross-breeding,  grading,  the  for- 
mation of  breeds,  and  the  ;r»riuences  of  environment  are  carefully  examined. 

Tlie  (juest'.on  of  feei.n;;;  :s  considered  irom  l^oth  the  scientitic  and  the  practical  stand- 
points. The  foundation  for  suv.cced'.n;:  lectures  is  laid  by  first  considering  some  important 
princ;i)'.cs  which  govern  Jeeimii.  Feeding  rations  an  J  nutritive  ratios  are  next  discussed 
and  the  c  arc  loliov\e  i  !  >  io.tures  on  leei.ni;  .-lurts  a:vl  the  ditierent  methods  of  preparing 
food-  I  >r  {caIavj;.  Ti.en  follows  if:e  tee  l:nj,'  and  n:ana;;etnent  of  cattle  treated  chiefly  from 
trie  pra'  tical  standpoint.  I.o:ti:res  are  f^Aen  i>n  rear  iig  calves  during  their  milk  period  and 
iJtore  animal^-  from  the  wr.m.ng  to  tiie  nnishing  per.o  J;  on  tiiii^hing  for  the  block  on  grass, 
al-o  in  the  <iail;  on  the  ^i-.c  t.un  an  !  care  of  I "jth  ir.ale^:  and  females  of  the  beef  breed  and 
on  stall.ni:  ^uitah>Ie  for  utile.  ."^  niilarly  the  teed:ni;  and  management  of  sheep  and  swine 
are  considered.  Careful  .lUeni.jn  :<  given  i-»  the  1  -ci:ssi'Mi  of  wool  and  its  properties  and 
to  s!;eep  for  wool  pro  iucf.on.  tor  Miuttm  production,  and  for  both  uses  combined. 

In  these  lectures  everv  opportunitv  available  i^  cMif^raced  of  illustration  f)y  direct  refer- 
on-t  to  li\  ng  an•.mal^  ai;  i  ai:  exanrination  of  the  various  kinds  ot  food  more  commonly  used 
in  feeding  them. 

n.MKv  nrsii.xNDRV. 

During  the  month  of  January,  in  the  <t.-cond  term  of  the  junior  year,  students  will  re- 
ceive a  cour^^e  ol  lectures  overin:.,'  the  "fireeding,  rearing  and  management  of  dairy  stock, 
thepo'.nts  es>ential  in  annual  .nten  led  tor  tlje  iary.  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows,  home  and 
cooperati\e  d.iiry;ng  an!  the  luanutaci  ure  of  butter  and  cheese  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  the  si'ring  term  diiring  tlie  :ii  .nil;  of  May  a  special  study  is  made  of  the  relation  of 
bacteriologv  to  the  dairs ,  tra' in'.,' the  various  rhant;e'  th.at  take  place  in  milk  and  its  pro- 
(b:cts  trj  the  action  of  i'actena:  the  isolation  and  cnlfire  ot  bacteria  found  in  milk  and  dairy 
proiu'  ts  and  mi^^cro-^copic  •■xamination  of  inilk,  an  1  a  study  of  the  influences  of  the  size  of 
gloJMile- on  the  creaming  ot  riulk  and  churning  ot  cream.  During  the  month  there  will  be 
practice  work  in  the  crea:n;ng  ot  in  Ik.  ripening  cream,  churning  and  packing  butter  and 
tfie  making  o(  cheese  a  la]U-   !  e<iH-;:a::y  for  d  ):nesiic  manufacture  and  home  use. 

ENTOMOLOGV. 

Tiie  study  of  enioMiolo^v  will  b'.,"  of  a  practical  nature  and  only  sufficient  work  will  be 
gi\cn  m  di^-ecting  and  cia--.ty:ny  in-ect-^  to  en.i()le  tiie  students  to  recognize  them  as  being 
u-efui.  injurious  or  indiflerent  t  •  a^ricnitur.,-  an  1  horticulture.  The  various  artificial  reme- 
dies an!  in-eciic:des.  kno.vn  t  i  Im.  ot  l)enet\t  will  be  discussc'l.  as  well  as  natural  remedies 
based  upon  tiie  Ide-hi^torv  >;  t!i..-  ui^c  ts.  Iniurious  and  beneticial  insects  found  in  Minne- 
sota will  be  considered  wit);  the  v;rvv  of  iiijliting  the  former  and  protecting  the  latter.  The 
relationship  existing  betw.-en  in^.  ■  is  an.j  man,  between  insects  and  insects,  and  between 
insects  and  plants  will  he  studied  m  detail.  Stu  ients  wishing  to  make  a  special  study  of 
economic  ent<»mology  can  tiiii  w.>rk  in  the  laboratory  'luring  the  summer,  providing  they 
show  aptitude  for  such  work  an  1  already  possess  the  preliminary  training, 

ii<  KTirur/rcKE  .\nd  forestry. 

The  college  course  in  horti culturt;  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  the  school  of 
agriculture.  It  embraces  the  stu  ly  o!  the  origin  of  horticultural  plants;  practical  work  in  pro- 
pagation by  seeds,  bu'iding.  grafting  and  cuttings  and  in  general  nursery  management;  cross- 
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iiifir  and  hybridization  of  various  fruits,  vegetables  and  ornamental  plants,  with  the  puri>ose 
of  improving  them;  the  study  of  various  hardy  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  herbs  and  summer 
bedding  plants;  and  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  lawns  and  parks. 

A  course  in  forestry  is  also  offered.  It  consists  in  the  study  of  the  methods  of  propaga- 
tion, habits,  hardiness  and  value  of  the  various  native  and  introduced  timber  trees  and  the 
conditions  affecting  their  growth,  the  formation  ot  wind  breaks  and  in  the  study  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  forest  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  opportunities  of  profit  in  im- 
proving them. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics,  as  pursued  in  the  college  of  agriculture,  aims  primarily  at  mental  disci- 
pline and  only  secondarily  at  application  to  lines  of  practical  work. 

Algebra,  as  a  means  for  acquiring  fixed  attention,  penetrating  analysis  of  abstract 
thought  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  logical  relations,  is  required,  as  given  in  any  standard 
elementary  treatise. 

Geometry,  as  a  discipline  for  clear  perception,  accurate  statement  and  logical  inference* 
is  required,  both  plane  and  solid. 

Trigonometry  is  required,  both  as  a  mental  discipline  and  for  application  to  practical 
work  in  surveying. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

The  work  in  this  department  covers  three  terms  in  the  junior  and  the  third  term  of  the 
senior  year.  Instruction  is  given  largely  by  lectures  illustrated  by  clinical  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  by  skeletons,  manikins  and  charts.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  digestion  with 
reference  to  animal  nutrition  and  health  are  given  prominence.  Contagious  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals  are  discussed  with  especial  reference  to  their  recognition,  causes,  prevention, 
dangers  and  methods  of  controlling.  Simple  and  common  surgical  operations  including 
obstetrics  are  described  with  appliances  and  methods,  and  are  illustrated  by  practical  work 
in  the  hospital.  Certain  medicines  which  intelligent  farmers  should  understand,  are  shown, 
their  uses  and  doses  discussed  and  methods  of  administration  illustrated  for  the  various 
domestic  animals.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department  at  present  to  train  men  for  the 
profession  of  veterinary  medicine,  but  to  lit  students  to  deal  intelligently  vnth  the  various 
animals  which  they  may  rear  and  handle. 


When  applying  f*)r  admission  or  information,  address  Henry  W.  Brews- 
ter, Principal,  St.  Anthony  I'ark,  Minn. 

ni'I.NING. 

The  coming  year  will  open  October  5th,  i(S9'^),  and  close  March  26th,  1897. 
Tlie  fall  term  closes  Saturday,  Decemljer  24th,  and  the  winter  term  begins 
Tliursday,  January  4th,  gi\ing  a  vacation  of  twelve  days.  Owing  to  the 
s}u)rtness  of  the  school  vear,  it  is  verv  desirable  that  students  be  on  hand 
the  tirst  day  of  the  term,  tliat  registration  may  be  completed  and  work 
begun  promptly.  Students  registere<J  in  the  fall  term  will  not  be  received 
after  the  ilrst  three  days  of  the  winter  term,  unless  they  shall  present  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  such  delay. 

A  muss  ION. 

Applicants  who  have  comr)lcte<l  a  common  school  course  in  English 
gr.unmar,  arithmetic,  history  of  the  I'nited  States  and  geography,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  de[)art;nent  of  public  instruction,  will  be  admitted. 

Students  will  be  received  without  examination  in  subjects  for  which  they 
can  furnish  the  certiricates  ^A  high  sch>).)ls  or  county  sui)erintendents. 
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Applicants  for  admission  after  the  opening  of  the  term,  will,  in  addition 
to  passing  the  entrance  examination,  be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  the 
work  done  by  the  class  up  to  the  time  of  such  application. 

A  command  of  the  English  language,  such  as  may  be  gained  from  prac- 
tice in  spelling,  composition  and  letter  writing,  is  very  essential;  those  who 
€xpect  to  enter  this  school  are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  in 
these  branches.  They  are  also  expected  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
fractions — common  and  decimal — percentage,  measurements  and  interest. 
Students  who  cannot  pursue  the  full  course,  either  from  lack  of  time  or 
lack  of  proper  preparation,  may  pursue  a  special  course  in  preparatory  or 
other  work.  The  following  studies  will  be  offered  to  this  class  of  stu- 
dents: agriculture,  engineering,  language,  reading,  history,  arithmetic,  pen- 
manship and  freehand  drawing.  Students  electing  from  these  subjects  are 
required  to  take  enough  work  to  occupy  their  time  while  at  school. 

EXPENSES. 

The  cost  to  the  students,  for  board  and  washing,  is  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  table  and  caring  for  the  house.  This  does  not  exceed  S3.00 
per  week.  A  month's  board  is  assessed  in  advance  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
visions at  cash  prices.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  exact  cost  is  calculated 
and  the  proper  deduction  made  from  the  next  assessment.  The  culinary 
department  is  managed  by  an  experienced  matron,  and  all  the  buildings  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  steam 
and  the  sleeping  rooms  are  each  furnished  with  a  bedstead,  mattress,  dress- 
ing bureau  and  table.  Each  student  furnishes  four  sheets,  one  pair  of 
blankets,  one  quilt,  one  bedspread,  one  pillow,  three  pillow  cases,  two  bath 
towels  and  comb  and  brush. 

No  deduction  in  charges  are  made  for  absence  of  less  than  a  week. 
Students  wishing  to  retain  their  rooms  after  vacation,  must  be  on  hand  when 
the  second  term  opens,  or  pay  one-half  the  price  of  board  and  room  for  the 
time  they  are  late. 

Text  Books  are  furnished,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $2,  to  students  who  do 
not  desire  to  purchase. 

Drawing  Tools  may  be  had  at  a  rental  of  fifty  cents  per  term,  or  may  be 
purchased  for  about  S4.  Drawing  materials  and  mimeographed  lectures  are 
furnished  to  the  student  at  cost. 

Military  Drill  Uniform — It  is  recomnieiided  tliat  all  students  taking  the 
drill  provide  themselves  with  the  uniform,  which  consists  of  blouse,  trousers, 
vest  and  cap,  modeled  after  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  uniform,  of  cadet 
gray,  and  is  as  neat  and  economical  a  dress  as  the  student  can  obtain.  The 
leading  furnishers  of  Minnenpolis  and  St.  Paul  furnish  the  suit  complete,  to 
measure,  for  about  S17.  I  lie  vest  may  be  omitted,  for  which  allow  $3.  A 
much  cheaper  suit  than  the  alxne  can  ])e  obtaine<i,  but  is  not  recommended. 

Fees — Students  pay  an  incidental  fee  of  Si. 25  per  term,  and  also  pay  for 
breakages  of  apparatus  used  in  practical  work.  In  chemistry  there  is  a 
small  fee,  about  50  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used. 


The  school  is  conducted  upon  the  principle  that  character  makes  all 

labor  honorable.     Therefore  as  much  of  the  labor  at  the  home  and  on  the 

farm  as  can  be  distributed  among  the  students  is  given  to  them  at  a  fair  rate 

of  C(Mnpensaiion.     AnyiMie  who  wishes  work  must  be  on  hand  at  the  open- 

inii  of  the  term. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  very  well  ecjuipped.  It  contains  nearly  four  thousand 
books  of  reference,  besides  th:rty-hve  hundred  pamphlets,  including  reports, 
bulletins,  etc.  The  Stale  furnishes  the  text  books,  which  are  rented  to  the 
students.  Quite  a  number  of  the  instructors  have  written  text  books  in  their 
own  lines  of  work,  and  are  using  them  in  the  lecture  rooms.  The  librar)'  is 
supplied  with  a  card  cataltyi^uc,  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, of  all  reports  and  Imlletins  issued  by  different  experiment  stations. 
This  enables  one  to  find  some  reference  on  nearly  every  agricultural  sub- 
ject. In  connection  with  the  library  is  the  reading  room  where  all  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  papers,  as  well  as  other  leading  periodicals,  are  kept  on  file 
for  the  use  of  the  students. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  are  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  the  University  upon  the  follow- 
ine  conditions: 

First — The  comi)letion  of  the  prescribed  course  with  an  honorable  stand- 
ing in  deportment,  and  thoroughness  and  intelligence  in  subjects  studied. 

Second — A  practical  experience  in  field  work,  either  at  the  University  or 
elsewhere,  as  shall  appear  in  reports  received  from  responsible  sources. 

This  certificate  admits  students  to  any  one  of  the  special  lines  of  study 
provided  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 

STUDENTS'  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 
A  society  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  elocution  and  debate,  and 
for  obtaining  instruction,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  gives  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  entertainment  ;nid  culture. 

STUDENTS'  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 
Tliis  society  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  moral  and  religious  subjects 
and  the  holding  of  regular  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  conference  meet- 
ings. All  students  regardless  of  creeds,  are  welcomed  to  membership;  but 
no  sectarian  differences  are  allowed  to  be  discussed  in  the  meetings  or  in 
the  reading  rooms. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  school  will  station  several 
of  their  members  at  the  depots  to  meet  and  direct  incoming  students  on  the 
arrival  of  the  trains,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  5  and  6.     One  member 
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bearing  a  badge  lettered  "V.  M.  C,  A.,  S.  A.  U.  M./'  will  be  at  each  of  the 
following  depots:  Great  Northern,  in  St.  Anthony  Park,  Union,  in  St.  Paul, 
and  Union,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis,  in  Minneapolis. 

ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION. 

The  students  have  a  well  organized  athletic  association  and  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium.  A  competent  instructor  is  in  charge  each  evening. 
An  opportunity  is  thus  given  for  healthful  amusement  and  for  needed  phys- 
ical exercise. 


(2  Iiit'-n-Ici  {-^n'.y  for  -'f.  :  lent-  -.v'  o  lave  dc:.  lei  to  take  the  college  course  in  agricul- 
t  ;re.  !:i  ^  '  Ivr  'o  L'ra  !  ;ate.  <ti;  ieius  niu>t  have  completed  the  course  with  all  the  mathc- 
i:iat::s  or  ail  the  e'juivalen!-. 

(  v.  (Jn'.y  s;\  terms  of  ni./tary  drill  ar-j  required.  Students  who  have  pursued  military 
dr. 11  in  :!.e  preparatory  year,  may  elect  music  and  physical  culture  iu  the  place  of  drill  in 
tl.c  -'  :-:i  1  \':.iT. 

(41  An  explanatory  talk  on  carpentry  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  which  all  raerabersof 
tie  carpcn'ry  cla<-es  are  required  to  att-jml.  During  January  carpentry  will  be  taught  by 
Mr.  Al'irlch.  spec.al  work  being  required  ;n  drawing. 

*5'  Sfjdents  who  take  regular  work  in  the  students'  literary  society  will  be  excused 
(rom  the  declamation. 

(':»   Eacli  student  is  required  to  pursue  cither  singing  or  physical  culture  two  periods 


1.    »  U  _ I,   . 
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SPECIAL   ELECTIVE  WORK. 

Graduates,  and  others  of  equal  attainments,  are  offered  the  opportunity 
-of  entering  as  special  students  for  elective  work  in  mathematics,  English 
composition,  designs  and  structures,  and  such  lines  of  practical  work  as 
they  can  individually  arrange  to  prosecute  with  the  instructors  in  charge  of 
^uch  lines. 

Each  special  student  is  expected  to  elect  at  least  three  lines  of  work  and 
to  do  an  amount  of  work  in  those  lines  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors  in  charge. 

Any  one  contemplating  this  elective  work  should  make  application  to 
the  principal  before  coming,  and  should  state  what  lines  of  work  they  desire 
to  pursue. 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

The  school  articulates  with  the  college  of  agriculture,  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  largely  elective  to  meet  the  demands  for  special  education. 

CHARACTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONT. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  continues  through  the  course  and  is  out- 
lined as  follows. 

The  selection,  laying  out  and  general  management  of  farms;  soils  and 
«oil  formation;  drainage;  road  making;  fence  building;  the  general  princi- 
ples of  cultivation;  farm  machinery;  breeding;  the  production  of  grain  and 
grasses,  clovers  and  other  foliage  plants;  the  management  of  grass  lands; 
the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  management  of  fields  in  relation  to  fertility,  to 
weeds,  to  live  stock  and  to  profits.  Many  special  subjects,  such  as  stacking 
grain,  handling  machinery,  and  exterminating  noxious  weeds  are  dealt  with. 
Green  manuring,  management  of  farm  manures  and  place  of  commercial 
fertilizers  in  field  management  in  various  parts  of  the  state  are  discussed. 

The  University  experiment  farm  is  conducted  partly  with  reference  to 
instruction.  A  number  of  students  are  engaged  each  summer  to  assist  in 
the  experimental  work  with  field  crops  and  field  management,  also  the  pres- 
ervations of  crops  in  silos  and  other  ways.  Many  conveniences  on  the  farm 
serve  as  models  of  their  kind.  A  museum  of  a  limited  number  of  the  best 
modem  farm  machines  is  maintained. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Special  students  who  do  not  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  the  var- 
ious lines  of  lectures  and  practice  work,  in  either  the  fall  or  winter  term, 
will  be  assigned  by  the  registration  committee  to  class  work  in  agriculture. 
Such  work  way  be  assigned  in  agriculture  for  the  first  period,  and  in  stock 
for  the  second  period. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

One  term's  work  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the 
science  of  chemistry,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  many  chemical  changes  which 
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take  place  on  the  farm.     Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  elements  and 
compounds  which  are  the  food  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  the  second  term,  the  work  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  com- 
position of  farm  products,  including  food  stuffs.  Under  the  head  of  dairy 
chemistry,  the  composition  of  milk  and  the  changes  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture into  butter,  cheese  and  other  products  is  studied.  One  term's  work 
is  given  to  chemistry  of  soils  and  fertilizers.  The  demands  of  the  various 
farm  crops  upon  the  soil  are  considered,  together  with  the  best  ways  of  sat- 
isfying these  demands.  The  entire  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  is  sup- 
plemented by  constant  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

ALGEBRA. 

No  algebra  is  required.  Students  intending  to  enter  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, after  graduating  from  the  school  of  agriculture,  should  complete 
elementary  algebra  through  logarithms. 

ANIMAL   INDUSTRY. 

The  talks  on  animal  industry  will  be  most  practical.  The  character- 
istics of  the  leading  pedigreed  breeds  that  have  special  adaptation  to  north- 
western conditions,  will  be  discussed.  The  points  of  good  and  inferior 
animals  in  beef-cattle,  sheep  and  swine  will  be  so  taught  that  the  student 
may  learn  to  choose  wisely  when  selecting  foundation  animals  from  which 
to  breed,  or  animals  to  prepare  for  the  block.  The  fundamental  principles 
that  govern  breeding,  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  simplest  manner  possible. 
The  feeding  of  animals  will  be  discussed,  special  prominence  will  be  given 
to  the  choice  of  foods  for  live  stock  at  the  different  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment and  to  the  preparation  of  the  same  for  breeding.  The  general  prin- 
ciples which  relate  to  the  care  and  management  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
will  be  made  clear.  And,  as  far  as  practicable,  these  talks  will  be  illus- 
trated by  the  presence  of  the  living  specimens  of  the  various  animals  under 
discussion. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Students  entering  the  preparatory  class  in  arithmetic  are  required  to  un- 
derstand arithmetic  through  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal.  The 
course  gives  special  attention  to  denominate  numbers,  percentage  in  its 
various  forms,  interest,  discount,  evolution  and  mensuration.  The  aim  is  to 
secure  both  accuracy  and  facility  in  the  most  practical  operations. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

The  students  are  instructed  in  the  management  of  the  forge  and  fire,and 
in  bending,  shaping  and  welding  iron  and  steel.  They  are  required  to  make 
links,  rings,  hooks,  bolts,  clevises,  whiffletree  irons,  tongs,  cold-chisels,, 
punches:  in  short,  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  operations  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  do  their  own  repair  work  when  they  return  to  the  farm. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  rapid  and  accurate  welding,  and  to  the 
shaping  and  tempering  of  steel  tools.  The  forges  used  are  such  as  any 
farmer  can  make  for  himself,  and  each  student  is  taught  to  make  his  own 
tools,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  his  shop  with  very  little  outlay. 
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BOTANY. 

This  study  is  taught  with  special  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  every- 
day  problems  that  present  themselves  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  flowers  and  plants  from  the  greenhouse  and 
nursery.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  compound  microscopes; 
students  are  thus  enabled  to  study  intelligently,  in  an  elementary  way,  the 
tissues  of  plants.  By  this  means,  they  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  vegetable  physiology. 

CARPENTRY   AND   DRAWING. 

Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  and  work  in  the 
shop  and  drawing  room,  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  including  setting  and 
filing  saws,  filing  bits,  grinding  plane-irons,  chisels  and  other  tools;  also  in 
laying  out  work  and  framing  buildings.  Methods  of  construction  are  illus- 
trated by  models  and  drawings.  Various  articles  for  use  about  the  farm  are 
manufactured  by  the  students.  Designs  are  made  for  dwellings,  barns,  out- 
buildings and  machinery;  as  practical  subjects  for  their  designs,  students 
are  requested  to  bring  from  home  data  for  plans  of  buildings  needed  on 
the  farm.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  amount  of  material  and  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

CIVICS. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  course,  students  receive  instruction  in  this 
science,  and  graduate  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  origin,  necessity, 
nature  and  various  forms  of  government,  and  the  machinery  employed  to 
carry  on  public  works,  establish  justice  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense; of  the  organization  and  management  of  local  institutions,  the  town, 
the  village,  the  city  and  the  county;  the  manner  in  which  states  are  created 
and  their  affairs  administered,  the  three  departments,  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive,  and  the  functions  of  6ach;  the  interdependence  of  the  State 
and  its  citizens,  as  well  as  the  powers  and  obligations  of  each,  by  due  atten- 
tion to  which  the  State  may  be  strengthened  and  the  condition  of  its  citizens 
ameliorated. 

The  relation  of  the  states  to  the  general  government;  the  constitution 
and  the  powers  it  confers,  and  the  provisions  for  amendments  are  taught. 
The  more  important  principles  of  commercial  law,  including  contracts, 
agency,  partnership,  corporations  and  commercial  paper,  receive  attention. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  United  States  method  of  surveying  public 
lands. 

DAIRY    HUSBANDRY. 

Dairy  Stock — During  the  first  term  and  the  last  part  of  the  second  term 
of  the  second  year,  students  receive  instruction  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  breeds  of  dairy  stock,  with  practice  in  judging  by  the  score-  card; 
the  breeding,  rearing,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle. 

Home  Dairying — Practical  work  in  this  branch  commences  the  second 
week  of  the  first  term,  and  closes  the  second  week  in  December,  and  during 
the  second  term  it  commences  the  second  week  in  February  and  continues 


uiiti!  the  close  of  the  scht.ol  year.  Students  receive  practical  training  in  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  handling  and  testing  milk,  creaming  milk,  by 
the  gravity  and  centriiugal  processes,  ripening  cream,  churning,  working 

and  packing  butter. 

DKFS-ING    AND   C'RING    MEATS. 

Instruction  and  practice  is  given  in  dressing  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  poul- 
try, and  ill  cutting  ujj  and  curing  meats. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  class  in  entomology  receives  instruction  of  a  practical  nature.  The 
course  is  divided  as  follows: 

Classirication  of  insects,  surncicnt  to  enable  the  student  to  distmguish 
between  useful  and  injuri(:)us  insects  and  to  apply  remedies  intelligently,  as 
the  remedies  must  be  selected  according  to  the  kind  of  insect  combatted. 

Insecticides  and  their  application;  the  most  approved  methods  of  using 
arsenical  j»oisons,  ker*jsene  emulsions,  pyrethrum,  and  other  preparations 
are  tau'_:ht. 

Natural  remedies  and  nature's  methods  of  preventing  increase  of 
injuriuus  insects  receive  due  attention  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  apply 
their  teachings.  The  relation  of  other  animals  to  insects  is  also  taught,  so 
tliat  the  student  may  know  both  his  friends  and  his  foes.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  injurious  and  useful  insects  of  Minnesota. 

GEOMETRY. 

The  hrst  two  l;)Ooks  of  Wentworth  are  required.  Students  intending  to 
enter  the  college  of  agriculture  should  finish  geometry.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  principles  of  symmetry,  clearness  of  statement,  and  accuracy  of 
loi::cal  inference. 

HORTICULTL'KE    AND   FORESTRY. 

Die  department  of  horticulture  and  forestry  is  well  equipped  with 
nurseries,  orchards,  forest  plantation,  vegetai)le  garden,  and  greenhouses. 
The  grounds  about  tlie  l;)uildings  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  planted.  The 
ornamental  and  timber  trees  and  shrubs  are  labeled  with  their  botanic  as 
well  as  common  names,  and  the  place  whence  they  were  introduced.  There 
arc  aljout  twelve  hundred  si)ecies  and  varieties  of  plants  cultivated  by  this 
dcjartment. 

MISIC    AND    PHYSICAL    CULTURE. 

Classes  in  music  and  physical  culture  will  be  organized  for  students  de- 
siring training  in  these  branches. 

I'ENMANSHIP   AND   ACCOUNTS. 

In  this  dej)artment  the  student  is  taught  to  write  a  plain  hand  with  ra- 
pidity and  ease.  The  work  in  accounts  is  applied  to  the  transactions  which 
the  student  meets  in  the  various  duties  on  the  farm.  He  is  so  taught  to 
keep  his  accounts  that  he  may  know  at  any  time  the  profit  or  loss  of  any 
department  of  his  business,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  plan  intelligently. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  negotiable  paper;  the  various 
forms  of  endorsements  and  their  effect;  business  forms  and  correspondence. 
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Everything  is  made  plain  and  practical,  and  students  can  learn  to  keep 
accurately  and  neatly  the  accounts  of  an  ordinary  business. 

PHYSICS. 

The  general  principles  of  the  science  are  taught,  special  stress  being  laid 
upon  those  which  to  the  greatest  extent  enter  into  the  business  of  the 
farmer.  About  half  the  time  is  devoted  to  experimental  work,  which  in- 
cludes capillarity  of  soils;  diffusion  and  osmosis  of  gases  and  liquids;  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  ventilation;  farm  machinery  in  particular,  pumps,  eveners 
— especially  three  and  four-horse — pulleys,  milk  testers,  centrifugals,  incu- 
bators, windmills,  steam  and  gasoline  engines;  friction  and  lubricants;  ten- 
sile strength  of  wire  and  binding  twine  of  different  grades;  lightning  and 
lightning  protection.  The  foregoing  indicates  the  character  of  the  work, 
the  attempt  being  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  that  he  may  act  with  reason  and  work  to  advantage. 

POULTRY. 

In  the  instruction  in  this  subject,  the  following  will  be  considered:  his- 
tory and  characteristics  of  the  leading  breeds  of  poultry;  breeding,  feeding 
and  management  of  fowls  for  eggs  and  for  the  market;  planning,  building 
and  arrangement  of  poultry  houses;  managing  incubators  and  brooders. 
A  model  poultry  house,  containing  pens  of  the  most  important  breeds,  incu- 
bator cellar,  workroom,  etc.,  has  been  provided,  where  experimental  work 
and  practical  instruction  will  be  carried  on. 

POWER    MACHINERY. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the  management  and  care  of 
stationary  engines  and  boilers,  or  threshing  engines,  either  steam  or  gasoline, 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  pursue  special  work  in  the  care  and  management 
of  such  machinery.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  means  of  lectures  and 
practical  work  in  the  engine  room.  Boilers,  engines,  injectors,  pipe  fitting, 
wind  mills,  well  pumps,  hydraulic  rams,  etc.,  will  receive  careful  attention. 

VETERINARY   SCIENCE. 

The  instruction  in  veterinary  science  covers  two  years.  In  the  first  year 
instruction  is  given  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  means  of  charts,  skeletons,  manikins,  and,  whenever  practicable,  by  liv- 
ing animals. 

In  the  second  year  the  elements  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  are 
taught,  for  which  purpose  sick  animals  are  kept  and  treated  in  the  veter- 
inary hospital,  giving  the  student  a  chance  to  examine  and  care  for  them 
and  to  diagnose  common  diseases,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  animal  hygiene,  including  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Chiefly  Minnesota  animals  are  considered:  (i)  their  classification;  (2) 
their  habits  and  food;  (3)  their  relation  to  the  farmer.  To  assist  the  students 
in  their  work  a  museum  has  been  started  in  which  is  shown  the  relation  of 
Minnesota  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  etc.,  to  agriculture.  Soils,  minerals,  fos- 
sils, plants — both  useful  and  injurious — are  also  on  exhibit. 


The  next  session  of  the  Dairy  School  will  begin  January  6,  1897,  and 
continue  four  weeks. 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  persons  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  butler  and  cheese,  or  who  i)ropose  to  take  up  that  work, 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  skilled  in  their  work,  and  also  to  study  the 
many  j^roblems  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  dairy  industry. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  such  persons  cannot  be  away  from  business  for  a 
long  period,  the  term  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  time  of  each  student  is 
fully  occujiied  by  lectures  and  actual  work  every  hour  for  every  working 
dav  (if  the  term. 

The  ra[)id  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  northwest  calls  for  a  cor- 
respnn<ling  enlargement  of  the  work  in  dairy  instruction.  To  meet  this 
■want,  the  dairy  liall  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  capacity  and  equipped 
■with  all  ai>paratus  necessary  to  give  instruction  in  the  various  lines  of  dairy 
work. 

No  ]»ains  will  l)e  si»ared  to  maintain  the  high  standard  which  the  school 
has  attained.  Kach  member  of  the  faculty  has  special  qualifications  for  the 
duties  to  wliich  he  has  been  assigned.  The  lecture  course  and  practical 
instruction  are  arranged  with  special  reference  to  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  training  and  i)rai  lice  jiossible.  in  a  four  week's  session.  Large  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  e(|uii)ment  of  the  dairy  hall,  in  both  butter  and 
cheese  dcj^artments;  in  fact,  it  has  everything  needed  for  conducting  work 
by  the  most  apj)roved  methods. 
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Instruction  is  divided  into  five  courses. 
1st.    Lectures  covering  the  entire  field  of  dairy  husbandry. 
2d.     Practical  work  daily  in  the  butter  room. 
3d.     Practical  work  daily  in  the  cheese  room,  where  the  manufacture 

of  flats,  Cheddars,  Swiss,  brick,  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese  will 

be  carried  on. 
4th.    Practice  work  in  the  laboratory,  examining  milks,  making  daily 

and  composite  tests,  and  the  pasteurization  of  milk  and  cream. 
5th.    Practical  engineering,  steam-fitting  and  plumbing. 

LECTURES. 

The  course  of  sixty  lectures  is  a  rare  treat  to  any  one  interested  in  any 
branch  of  agriculture,  covering,  as  it  does,  the  most  important  points 
in  animal  husbandry,  growing  and  preserving  forage  crops,  construc- 
tion of  silos,  arrangement  of  bams,  stables  and  yards,  co-operative 
dairying  and  creamery  and  cheese  factory  management,  judging  and  mar- 
keting dairy  products,  the  chemistry  of  milk,  dairy  bacteriology,  engineer- 
ing, animal  hygiene  and  treatment  of  common  diseases  of  the  dairy  cow. 

I. — BUTTER   MAKING. 

The  running  of  separators;  ripening  and  churning  of  cream;  the  proper 
acidity  of  cream  to  secure  best  flavor;  how  to  churn,  wash  and  salt  butter  so 
as  to  avoid  specks  and  mottles;  to  secure  good  grain  and  best  methods  for 
preparing  for  market,  are  some  of  the  points  which  receive  special  atten- 
tion. As  all  creamery  men  should  be  able  to  judge  butter  from  a  commer- 
cial standpoint,  students  are  trained  daily  in  the  art  of  scoring  butter  by  the 
score-card. 

II. — CHEESE   MAKING. 

The  work  in  the  cheese  room  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  including' 
the  manufacture  of  several  brands  of  fancy  cheese.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  these  at  highly  remunerative  prices  has  induced  the  regents  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  carry  on  this  work. 

A  complete  record  of  every  step  taken  is  required  from  each  student. 
Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  cheese  makers  to  meet;  investigate  new- 
methods;  make  experiments  on  doubtful  points;  compare  notes,  and  thus 
gather  in  a  few  weeks  knowledge  that  otherwise  would  take  years  to  acquire. 
Minnesota  is  not  occupying  her  rightful  place  in  this  industry;  she  does  not 
even  supply  her  home  demand,  whereas  she  should  have  a  surplus. 

III.— MILK  TESTING. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  milk-test  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of 
declaring  dividends  in  co-operative  dairying.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
value  of  milk  for  both  butter  and  cheese  is  measured  by  the  per  cent  of  fat 
content,  and  nearly  all  factories  and  creameries  now  pay  on  the  "relative 
value  plan."  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  every  factoryman  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  best  methods  of  milk  testing.  The  chemist  gives  a  general 
outline  of  the  work,  but  in  order  that  each  student  may  have  practice  in 
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milk-testing,  daily  exercise  is  given.  Steam,  turbine  and  hand  power  test 
machines  and  other  apparatus  are  provided  and  operated  in  the  laboratory. 
The  pure  and  wholesome  milk  and  cream  supply  for  our  cities  is  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  there  is  great  need  for  improved 
methods  of  handling  milk  intended  for  this  purpose.  To  meet  this,  a  milk 
and  cream  pasteurizing  apparatus  has  been  manufactured  specially  for  our 
dairy  school,  and  a  few  advanced  students  will  be  given  instruction  in  this 
process. 

IV.— MOTIVE   POWER. 

It  is  intended  to  so  train  students  that  by  the  close  of  the  term  they  will 
be  able  to  run  engines,  fire  and  care  for  boilers,  and  do  ordinary  steam  fitting 
^and  plumbing.    Engine,  pumps,  piping  and  other  necessary  appliances  are 
provided. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

Experience  has  shown  that  students  who  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  before  coming  to  the  dairy  school  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  students,  and  are  the  ones  most  pleased  with  what  they  have 
learned.  It  is  therefore  required  that  persons  who  intend  to  operate  a 
creamery  should  have  at  least  one  season's  experience  before  coming  to  the 
school.    No  entrance  examination  is  required. 

EXPENSE. 

A  registration  fee  of  $15  is  required  of  each  student,  whether  members  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  or  not.  Board  and  room  can  be  secured  near  the 
school  for  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  week.  Each  student  is  required  to  supply 
himself  with  two  white  suits,  including  caps,  to  be  worn  during  the  working 
hours  in  the  creamery  and  cheese  rooms.  These  suits  may  be  procured  in 
either  city  for  about  $1  each. 

To  reach  the  school  from  either  city,  take  short  line  trains  from  union 
depots,  interurban  from  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Anthony  Park  car  from  St.  Paul. 

Address  applications  for  admission  to  T.  L.  Haecker,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


Summer  School  for  Women. 


OBJECT. 

This  term  is  for  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  Minnesota.  The  subjects 
which  will  be  taught  the  coming  term  are  cooking,  dairying  and  sewing, 
six  days  of  the  week;  and  chemistry,  English,  entomology,  horticulture, 
hygiene  and  poultry  as  indicated  in  the  program  on  next  page. 

The  term  begins  Tuesday,  April  28th,  and  closes  Friday,  June  5th,  1896^ 
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EXPENSE. 

The  total  expense,  payable  in  advance,  is  $3  per  week  for  board  and 
room,  and  50  cents  per  week  for  materials  used  in  the  practice  work. 

BOOKS. 

No  text-books  are  required,  except  those  drawn  from  the  library;  all 
students  who  draw  books,  deposit  i^2  as  a  guaranty  for  their  return. 

Each  student  furnishes  four  sheets,  une  spread,  one  pillow,  pillow  slips» 
towels,  napkins,  quilts,  and  several  white  aprons,  preferably  with  bibs. 

ADMISSION. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  II.  W*.  I'rewster,  Principal^ 
.St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

UAILV    rRoGKAM. 


Cookini:. 
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Chemistry. 
Horticultures 
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9-12 
Practice  Work. 
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IFir^t  three  ueeks  ol  the  leriu. 
2Last  three  \veek>  ol  t!ie  ic-rm. 
3Four  weeks  each. 

rilEMI^  TKV. 

In  domestic  chemistry,  instruction  is  given  on  the  chemistry  and  economy 
of  foods,  the  purity  of  the  water  sup[)Iy  lor  lufuscliold  i)urposes,  the  chemi- 
cal changes  that  take  place  in  the  making  of  butter  arul  cheese.  Simjile 
tests  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  foods  are  also  given.  Many 
Other  topics,  as  the  chemistry  of  sewer  gases,  disinfectants,  soaps,  dyes,  etc., 
receive  due  attention.     Oj»i)ortunily  will  be  given  for  scKue  laboratory  work. 

couKiNt;. 

Each  student  devotes  two  forenoons  a  week  lo  cooking  and  other  house- 
hold subjects.  A  demonstration  lecture  is  followed  by  practice  work  in 
doing  the  cooking  discussed  and  shown  in  the  lecture.  Mainly  common 
foods  are  dealt  with.     Baking  bread,  boiling,  broiling  and  roasting  meats  are 


'["his  aiial\tio  inciiKul  naiiiralh  leads  to  the  study  of  not  only  the  diction- 
ary, tlie  iiraniinar,  and  the  rhetoric,  i>iit  also  of  authors,  speakers,  periodi- 
cals, and  all  i;ood  auiiioriiies  on  lariguaire. 

1  N  1  1  )M(U.(>(,V    AND    /.<^<>L()GV. 

The  most  common  insects  of  the  house,  stable  and  garden  are  discussed, 
and  remedies  given  ti^  Ct»unteract  their  injuries,  and  to  prevent  losses.  The 
more  common  wild  animals  fMi::id  :;ear  the  liome  and  their  relation  to  our 
interests  are  also  considered,  as  well  as  tiie  action  of  some  small  organisms, 
as  bacteria  and  molds. 

H«>KTI(;rLTrKE. 

The   lectures  iii  h.i>r:;cu!iMre  are  on   each   of  the  three  subjects,  small 

truit  growing,  tiie  \  e^'o:,\:)Ie  garden,  lawn  and  iiouse  plants.    These  lectures 
are  su|>plementeil  ])y  vici'.ioT.straiions  and   observations  in  the  gardens  and 

greenhouses  of  the  txperi'.nent  sta:ioi\ 

I'.VoILNF. 

Six  lectures  are  _:iver.  on  tiie  physioloiiy  of  digestion,  nutrition  and  tissue 

clianges,  together  \\ith  talks  on  liome  hvgiene. 

i<  •;  i.iKV. 

Lectures  are  given  ti  tl.e  liis'.ory  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
breeds  with  tlieir  ada^)tab;".::y  :..  special  uses,  on  feeding  and  management 
for  eggs  and  for  meat,  an.i  the  handling  of  incubators  and  brooders. 

The  new  poultry  house  containing  sample  pens  of  the   more  important 
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breeds,  incubator  cellar,  work  room,  etc.,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  work. 

SEWING. 

The  work  in  sewing  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  to 
take  it  Plain  sewing  will  include  the  description  of  different  kinds  of 
stitches  and  practice  in  seaming,  hemming,  mending,  and  the  cutting  and 
making  of  plain  clothing.  Dressmaking  will  be  taught  to  those  who  are 
able  to  take  the  work. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  located  a  little  north  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  midway  between 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Students  arriving  in  either  city  should  buy 
tickets  and  check  their  trunks  at  the  Union  Depots  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  for  St.  Anthony  Park.  The  trains  which  stop  at  St.  Anthony  Park 
leave  the  Union  Depots  as  follows:  From  Minneapolis  at  10:30  a.  m.,  11:30 
A.  M.,  5:40  P.  M.  and  6:30  P.  M.  From  St.  Paul,  8:05  A.  M.,  3:30  P.  M.  and  4:30 
p.  M.  Conveyances  from  the  school  will  be  at  St.  Anthony  Park  station  upon 
the  arrival  of  these  trains,  and  students  and  baggage  will  be  taken  to  the 
school  building  free  of  charge.  St.  Anthony  Park  can  also  be  reached  by 
electric  street  car;  no  baggage  is  taken  on  these  cars.  At  Minneapolis  take 
an  interurban  car  at  the  Union  Depot,  go  to  Lexington  avenue  and  take  a 
transfer  to  the  St.  Anthony  Park  line,  get  off  at  Raymond  avenue  and  go 
north.  When  on  the  interurban  line,  coming  from  Minneapolis,  do  not  get  off 
when  St.  Anthony  Park  is  called  at  Cromwell  and  Raymond  avenues,  as 
these  points  are  two  miles  from  the  school,  but  go  on  to  Lexington  avenue 
as  directed,  and  there  wait  for  a  St.  Anthony  Park  car.  At  St.  Paul  take  a 
St.  Anthony  Park  car  and  get  off  at  Raymond  avenue. 
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The  eighth  year  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  has  given  evi- 
dence of  growth  in  many  ways.  The  experiment  work  shows  a  very  comp- 
rehensive scope.  The  accuracy  and  general  character  of  the  work  has  con- 
stantly attained  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  The  year  1895  was  favorable 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  all  lines  of  experiment  work  which  are  in 
any  way  dependent  upon  the  weather,  since  good  crops  obtained  at  the 
experiment  farms,  and  throughout  the  state  as  well.  Sub-station  work  at 
Mr.  O.  C.  Gregg's  Coteau  Farm,  Lyon  county,  was  generally  successful. 

In  compliance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  two  sub-experi- 
ment stations  have  been  located — one  in  the  Red  River  valley,  a  mile  north 
of  the  city  of  Crookston,  and  one  in  the  pine  regions,  a  mile  east  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  former  is  known  as  the  North  West  Sub-Experiment  Farm 
and  the  latter  as  the  North  East  Sub-Experiment  Farm.    These  farms  give 


greatly  increased  facilities  by  means  of  which  the  University  can  study  and 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  station  as 
well  as  the  educational  courses  in  agriculture  is  showing  signs  of  rapidly 
gaining  the  conhdence  and  hearty  good  will  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
State,  and  people  of  every  calling  show  an  interest  in  the  practical  things 
which  deal  with  plant  and  animal  life  and  with  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  growth  of  the  experiment  station  in  the  work  on  the 
Unversity  experiment  farm  and  on  its  sub-experiment  farms  afford  added  op- 
])ortunity  for  giving  that  j)ractical  experience  to  teachers  and  advanced  and 
graduate  students  that  helps  to  build  u[)  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
University. 

During  the  year  iSg;  six  regular  and  three  press  bulletins  were  issued 
and  reprint  was  issued  of  a  part  of  i)ul]etin  No.  35,  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  C()-opcrati\('  creameries  and  to  the  cost  of  l)utter  production  in  winter. 
An  annual  report  was  also  issued  giving  tlie  contents  of  the  six  regular  bul- 
letins and  other  facts  relative  to  the  work  of  the  station.  The  accumulation 
of  uni»ul>hsiied  matter  year  by  year  grows  larger.  The  bulletin  free  list  is 
increased  by  the  addition,  up  'ii  request,  of  about  a  thousand  names  annually. 

Press  bulletin  No.  3,  March  5,  l^!';5— Wheat  Smut. 

Tress  bulletin  No.  j,  bi!>  -;,  iSc); — ^The  Russian  Thistle  Law. 

Press  bulletin  No,  5.  Dec.  15,  18  ^5- Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague. 

Pjiilletin  No.  1 1  treats  (>f  sruls  under  live  heads:  (I)  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  soil  fertihty,  showing  that  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium  and 
calcium  are  the  essential  elements  most  liable  to  become  deticient  in  soils; 
while  iron,  magnesium  and  sulphur  are  essential  elements  usually  abundant. 
(2)  Humus  is  shown  to  be  a  most  imijortant  factor  in  soil  fertility,  as  with  a 
deciease  oi  iiumus  there  was  a  ])ro[)ortional  loss  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphates  and  of  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  hold  water  in  times  of  drouth. 
Oats  were  matured  where  all  the  essential  elements  of  fertility  were  sup- 
phed  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  humates.  Hare  summer  fallowing  is  particu- 
larly desiruciive  of  humus  while  farm  manures,  grass  and  clover  and  green 
manure  ciops  build  u\)  the  content  of  humus  in  the  soil.  (3)  The  mechani- 
cal analyses  (if  soils  is  discussed  and  analyses  of  .soils  from  various  parts  of 
the  Slate  are  recorded.  The  analyses  of  a  number  of  marls  are  given. 
The  si/e  of  soil  particles  is  discussed  and  the  fineness  of  particles  and  gen- 
eral character  of  soils  suited  to  wlieat,  corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  are 
discussed.  (4)  The  action  of  organic  and  mineral  acids  upon  various  soils 
is  recortled  and  discussed.  (51  The  effects  of  different  methods  of  farming, 
as  wheat  farming,  mixed  farming,  dairy  farming,  etc.  are  compared,  with 
the  many  facts  shown  in  tabular  from  and  by  means  of  diagrams. 

Bulletin  No.  42  discusses  the  composition,  digestibility  and  food  value  of 
potatoes.  .An  exinriment  {>erformed  with  pigs  shows  that  ninety-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  the  total  dry  matter  of  jiotaloes  was  digested,  the  cooked  and 
uncottked  being  about  ecjually  digestible.      Potatoes  for  human  food  were 
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found  to  lose  a  large  part  of  their  albumen  if  soaked  or  started  to  boil  in 
cold  water,  while  if  placed  at  once  in  hot  water  the  albumen  was  coagulated 
and  preserved  in  the  potato. 

Bulletin  No.  43  is  on  the  subject  of  insects  injurious  in  1895.  Chinch 
bugs,  migratory  locusts  or  grasshoppers,  potato  beetles,  blister  beetles,  cab- 
bage insects,  currant  insects,  lepidopterous  borers,  the  leaf  roller  on  box 
elder,  apple  tree  leaf  folder,  sweet  corn  moth  or  tassel  worm,  rosin  weed 
caterpillar,  parsley  butterfly,  box  elder  bug,  bean  fly,  wheat  stem  maggot» 
hessian  fly,  aphides  or  plant  lice  and  scale  insects  or  bark  lice.  This  very 
complete  treatise  contains  seventy-five  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  new 
and  of  great  scientific  merit.  An  article  is  given  on  machines  for  applying 
insecticides  in  both  the  wet  and  dry  stales.  An  extensive  classified  list  of 
owlet  moths  captured  at  St.  Anthony  Park  and  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  also 
included. 

Bulletin  No.  44  records  an  experiment  with  fattening  steers  in  winter 
and  another  with  fattening  lambs  in  winter.  Those  steers  were  most  ])rolit- 
ably  fed  which  did  not  receive  all  the  grain  they  wonld  take  and  not  get  off 
their  feed.  A  light  decrease  in  the  (juality  of  hay  and  other  food  showed  a 
decrease  in  grains  showing  the  value  of  fcjod  flavor  and  other  elements  of 
good  <iuality.  Wheat  at  47.6  cents  per  l)ushels  was  fed  with  profit  when 
other  foods  were  fairly  high  in  price.  Profits  were  made  by  feeding  good 
steers  which  were  sold  at  an  advance  in  i)rice  of  i  'j  cents  per  pound  over 
the  cost  price. 

Fattening  lambs  ate  three  pounds  daily  for  cnch  100  i)t)unds  live  weight. 
Good  lambs  gain  9.2  pounds  per  month  each  at  a  cost  of  5.4  cents  per 
pound.  Lambs  gain  in  winter  weather,  if  not  too  cold.  Lambs  left  free  to  be 
under  shelter  or  in  the  open  air  gained  faster  tlian  those  confined  under 
cover.  Wheat  screenings  anil  oil  cake  proved  more  prolitahle  for  a  long 
feeding  period  than  wheat  and  oil  cake.  The  value  of  the  lambs  also,  as 
well  as  the  steers,  more  than  doubled  during  the  period  of  feeding,  showing 
that  only  fatted  animals  should  be  sold  from  the  farm.  Selling  as  soon  as 
good  gains  cease  in  fattening  animals  was  emphasized. 

Bulletin  No.  45  contains  a  record  of  many  of  the  experiments  in  the 
horticultural  division  for  ilSg;.  In  the  variety  tests  of  potatoes  the  folljwing 
named  kinds  were  among  the  best  yielders  at  university  and  cotean  experi- 
ment farms;  World's  Fair,  .American  Wonder,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cobbler  and 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Scabby  potatoes  were  very  successfully  treated  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  subsoiling  of  heavv  clav  land  seemed  to  increase 
the  yield  of  potatoes.  Brown  rot  of  potatoes,  a  new  disease,  is  again  ob- 
served. No  apparent  good  came  from  spraying  potatoes  to  prevent  blight- 
ing. In  the  variety  tests  of  tomatoes  some  were  found  much  less  subject  to 
the  rot  than  others.  Of  commercial  varieties  the  following  did  best:  Dwarf 
Champion  and  Beauty,  and  of  early  kinds, Early  Ruby,  Maulcs*  Earliest  and 
Earliest  of  All,i»roved  best.  The  best  yielding  varieties  of  strawberries  were 
Haverland,  Wartield,  Crescent  and  P>eder  Wood.  An  article  is  given  on 
spray  pumps. 
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Bulletin  No.  46  gives  a  report  of  experinents  with  field  crops,  breeding 
crops,  tillage  and  weeds  in  1895.  Several  of  the  best  varieties  of  com  arc 
being  improved  by  breeding  and  it  is  shown  that  farmers  generally  do  not 
have  good  yielding  varieties.  Saving  seed  com  is  discussed,  as  also  testing 
seed  corn.  Subsoiling  for  com  on  medium  clay  land  in  a  year  of  ample 
rainfall  gave  a  decreased  yield.  Eight  varieties  of  wheat  are  chosen  as 
best  out  of  over  200  tested  for  five  years.  Sixteen  pure  bred  varieties  of 
wheat  yielded  an  average  of  9^^  bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  two  pa- 
rental varieties,  fife  and  blue  stem,  from  which  they  were  originated. 
Numerous  promising  cross  bred  wheats  are  now  under  trial.  Many  good 
varieties  of  oats  have  been  secured,  some  of  which  will  stand  erect  on  the 
very  rich  lands  of  special  stock  farms.  The  diflferent  classes  of  root  crops 
produced  per  acre  the  following  amounts  of  water-free  food:  Rutabagas 
2,326  pounds,  mangles  2,220  pounds,  sugar  beets  2,187,  turnips  1558  and  car- 
rots 1,322.  Results  are  given  of  the  trials  of  the  depth  and  distance  apart 
to  plant  roots.  Remedies  are  given  for  stinking  smut  in  wheat.  Cross 
rotation  experiments  show  that  potatoes  and  root  crops  put  the  soil  in  the 
best  condition  for  crops  the  next  year  while  flax,  wheat  and  peas  put  the 
land  in  poorer  condition. 

Articles  treating  on  three  weeds,  foxtail  or  pigeon  grass,  wild  mustard 

and  wild  oats  are  included.     Tables  furnished  by  the  Minnesota  division  of 

the  weather  bureau  are  given,  showing,  for  numerous  weather  observing 

stations,  the  mean  monthly  and  annual  temperatures  and  the  monthly  and 

-annual  rainfall  for  1895.    Other  tables  give  the  average  monthly  and  annual 

itemperatures  and  precipitation  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
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FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D..  President. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Dean,  Department  of  Contracts  and  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Charles  B.  Ei  lioit,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  (Judge  of  District  Court  for  Mennepin  County, 
Minn.).  Department  of  Corporations  and  International  Law. 

James  Paige,  A.  M.,  LL.  M.,  Department  oJ  Domestic  delations.  Partnership  and 
Agency. 

Edwin  A.  Jag«;ard.  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Department  of  Torts  and  Criminal La-w. 

A.  C.  Hickman.  A.  M.,  LL.  B  ,  Department  of  Pleading  and  Tractice. 

Henry  J.  P'letchhr,  Es^».,  Department  of  PyoPerty. 

LECTURERS. 

George  B.  Young,  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  (E.v- Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minn.) .  Conffict  of  La-.vs. 

Charles  A.  Wili.akd,  LL.  B..  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Bailments. 

Hon.  James  O.  Pierce,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  (Ex-Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.),  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  and  History. 

Hon.  C.  D.  O'Brien.  St.  Paul.  Miiin.,  Criminal  Procedure. 

Charles  W.  Bunn.  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul,  SWnn..  Mortgage  and  Suretys/iip. 

Ho.N.  John  Day  Smith.  LL.  M..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  American  Constitutional  Laiv. 

Hon.  Hika.m  E.  Stevens,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  La-^v  of  Peal  Property. 

T.  DwiGHT  Merwin,  a.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Laiu  of  Patents, 

Francis  B.  Tiff.any,  LL.  B.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Criminal  Law. 

Herbert  R.  Siencer,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Admiralty  Law. 

A.  D.  Keyes,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Minnesota  I'ractice. 

Arthur  B.  Will,  LL.  B.,  Circumstantial  Evidence. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  six  departments,  with  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  head  of  each,  wlio  has  the  special  charge  of  and  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  under  his  direction. 

I. 

William  S.  Pattee,  LL.  D.,  Dean,  is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
contracts  and  equity  jurisprudence,  and  lectures  also  upon  special  subjects 
in  the  department  of  property. 

II. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.  (Judge  of  the  District  Court  for  Hen- 
nepin County),  has  charge  of  the  department  of  corporations  and  interna- 
tional law. 
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III. 

James  Paige,  LL.  M.,  has  charge  of  the  department  of  domestic  rela- 
tions, partnership  and  agency,  and  in  addition  thereto  conducts  the  classes 
in  text-book  work  in  real  property. 

IV. 

Edwin  A.  Jaggard,  LL.  B.,  of  the  St.  Paul  bar,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  torts  and  criminal  law,  and  lectures  also  before  the  senior 
class  on  the  subject  of  taxation. 

V, 

Hon.  A.  C.  Hickman,  LL.  B,,  of  the  St.  Paul  bar,  has  charge  of  the 
department  of  pleading  and  practice.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  college,  and  greater  attention  is  to  be  given 
it  in  the  future  than  even  in  the  past.  The  practice  in  the  Justice,  District 
and  Supreme  Courts  is  specially  emphasized. 

VL 

Henry  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  the  Minneapolis  bar,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  property,  and  will  lecture  upon  various  branches  of  real 
estate. 

GRADUATE  COURSE. 

In  addition  to  the  six  departments  of  undergraduate  work  there  is  a  one 
year  course  of  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  M,  For  further 
particulars  respecting  the  subjects  considered  in  this  department,  reference 
is  made  to  the  three  courses  of  study  hereinafter  set  forth. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  in 
this  department.  If,  however,  the  person  applying  for  admission  intends  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  his  course,  he  must  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Graduates  of  universities  or  colleges,  and  students  who  have  graduated 
from  any  normal  school  or  State  high  school  of  Minnesota,  or  from  similar 
institution  of  equal  grade  in  other  states,  are  admitted  without  examination 
upon  presentation  of  their  diplomas. 

All  other  applicants  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  studies  required 
for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  literary  course  of  the  college  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts,  except  the  foreign  languages;  including, 
English  grammar,  English  composition,  algebra — elementary  and  higher, 
geometry — plane  and  solid,  history  of  the  United  States,  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  English  history,  physiology,  physics. 

But  substantial  equivalents  may  be  substituted  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
a  business  education  and  experience  as  well  as  experience  in  teaching  will 
be  considered  in  determining  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant  for  admis- 
sion. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  enter  the  college  at 
any  time  as  special  students  without  examination,  and  may  pursue  whatever 
subjects  they  desire,  provided  they  possess  such  knowledge  and  ability  as 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  enable  them  to  pursue  the  subjects  of  law 
with  profit  to  themselves.  And  all  such  students  will  be  entitled  to  a  certi- 
ficate upon  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  subject  pursued  by  them,  stat- 
ing the  time  they  have  been  members  of  the  college  and  the  subjects  in 
which  they  have  passed  a  creditable  examination. 

Such  students,  however,  if  they  elect  studies  in  both  the  day  and  evening 
courses,  pursuing  both  at  the  same  time,  will  be  charged  ten  dollars  per  term 
additional  tuition,  in  case  they  attend  more  than  two  courses  of  lectures  daily. 

SENIOR  ELECTIVES. 

Students  in  the  senior  class  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the 
arts,  are  permitted  to  elect,  as  senior  studies  in  said  college,  the  commen- 
taries of  Blackstone,the  elements  of  contracts  and  of  torts,  and  the  principles 
of  criminal  law;  a  satisfactory  completion  of  these  subjects  in  the  college 
of  law  will  admit  such  students  to  the  middle  year  in  either  the  day  or  eve- 
ning class  in  said  college;  but  as  these  studies  constitute  a  part  of  the 
student's  course  in  law,  he  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  per 
term  in  said  department. 

Students  in  the  day  or  evening  class,  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
more  than  two  courses  of  lectures  daily,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  and 
then  a  card  of  admission  must  be  procured  from  the  dean  and  ten  dollars 
per  term  additional  tuition  must  be  paid. 

Students  who  are  regular  members  of  one  class,  either  day  or  evening, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  studies  in  any  class  in  advance  of  that  to 
which  they  belong,  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  requiring  it,  and 
only  upon  special  permission  granted  by  the  dean. 

ADV^ANXED  STAXDIXG. 

Should  any  person  desire  to  enter  the  middle  or  senior  class  for  a  degree 
he  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  must  pass  the  required  pre- 
liminary examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  preceeding  year  or  years,  or 
their  equivalents,  but  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  receive  his  degree  who 
has  not  spent  one  full  year  in  this  department.  Attorneys  at  law,  however, 
who  have  l)een  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  may  enter 
the  senior  class  without  examination  upon  presentation  of  their  certificates 
of  admission,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their  degree  upon  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing at  the  final  examination  of  the  year. 

Applicants  who  liave  diplomas  entitling  them  to  admission  without 
examination,  should  |>resent  them  to  the  registrar  of  the  I'niversity,  who, 
upon  the  payment  to  him  of  the  matriculation  fee  and  the  first  term's  tuition 
will  register  them  as  students  of  the  college. 
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Those  will)  are  to  take  examinations  or  enter  as  sj^ecial   students,  sliould 

;)resent   themselves  in  the  dean  of  the  college  of  law,  who  will,  upon  proof 

of  their  (|ualitkaii(»n  I'cr  admission,  refer  them  to  the  registrar,  where  they 

can  |)ay  the  matiiculalion  fee  and  the  first  term's  tuition,  and  receive  their 

cards  of  admission. 

Til  riON. 

A  matriculation  fee.  of  ten  dollars,  and  one  term's  tuition,  fifteen  dollars, 
must  he  j»aid  in  advance  1)\  each  student  entering  the  department.  Tuition, 
r)f  fifteen  dollars  jkt  term,  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  eacli  subsecjuent 
term.     l)i[)loma  fee  ten  dollars. 


FOlMt  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

I. 

THKKF.   VF.AKS'  DAY  COURSE. 

'I'lie  under-^raduate  course,  extending  o\er  a   period  of  three  years,  of 

nine  niojiths  each,  comprise  s  the  following: 

MKSi"  \  I-:.\K-jrNI()K. 
Contracts,    including    the    .siatute   of    fiauds;   domestic  relations;   torts; 
agency;  comriR  icial-paper;  real  proj»eriy  ( IJlackstone     second  book);  part- 
nership; crinnnal  law  and  criminal  [procedure. 

si.coND  ^  r..\i<-Minr)LE. 

Real  pro]>erty  c»»niiniied  ihnul.  estates,  titles);  personal  property,  includ- 
ing sales;  jileading  aii<l  evidence;  insiu'ance;  bailments;  corporations  — 
private  and  j)nblic;  mortgages;  suretyship;  liens;  carriers  and  inst>lvency 
law. 

Til  IK  I)  vl:ak-skniok. 

Wills  and  aduninstration;  e«|nity  ]uris[)rudence;  real  property  continued, 
taxation;  jnactice  in  (  inied  Slates  courts;  .\merican  constitutional  law; 
medical  jurisprudence;  iiiien'.aiional  law  and  legal  ethics  and  moot  court 
work. 

The  subjeet';  as  above  arranged  are  not  necessarily  taken  up  in  the  order 
they  arc  mentioned,  but  the  topics  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years, 
resj)ecti\ely,  will  be  Considered  rluring  those  years  in  tlie  order  named,  sub- 
ject, however  to  sucii  rtMr!;i!igement  as  may  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  students  and  tli'-:  c« 'nveiiieiice  of  the  lecturers  an(]  instructors. 

II. 

IIIKI.I:  VF.AKS'   l-:'v  FNTNG  COURSE. 

To   accomodate   those   uho  camiot  attend  tlie  lectures  during  the  day,. 

there  is    offered  an  evenir.g  course  compiising  the  same  subjects  as  those 

above  enumerated,  extending  over  a  i>eriod  of  three  years,  of  nine  months 

'•  •'•  nis  in  this  course  pursue  the  same  subjects  as  those  in  the 
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day  department,  and  in  the  same  order,  excci)t  that  the  senior  and  middle 
classes  are  united,  and  the  work  of  those  two  years  is  arranged  to  meet 
the  demanils  of  such  a  uni(ni. 

III. 

SPECIAL  COURSE. 

F(»r  the  beiiefit  of  tlu  se  \Nht>  do  not  care  to  pursue  an  extended  course 
of  legal  instruction  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.),  hut 
desire  such  a  knowledge  of  law  as  is  of  inestimable  value  to  them  in  a  busi- 
ness career,  there  is  offered  a  special  course. 

'I  his  course  extends  over  one  year,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  busi- 
ness men  the  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  exening. 

The  ctyurse  embraces  tlie  following  subjects:  contracts,  including  statute 
of  frauds;  iigency;  cummercial  j»aper;  partnerslii{);  Minnesota  insolvency 
law;  bens;  bailment;  mnster  and  servants;  insurance;  sales. 

The  studies  in  this  course  may  be  varied  u])un  consultation  with  the  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  other  subjects  in  |»lacc  may  be  substituted  by  those 
whose  business  in  life,  or  whose  jireferencc  render  it  desirable. 

Those  \\ho  complete  the  course  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
receive  a  certificate  of  ])roliciency. 

IV. 
('.RADIATE    COURSE. 

IN   JIKISIKIIJENCE    ANT)    rOI-lTHAL    SCIENCE. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  their  legal  studies 
further  than  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  undergraduate  years,  a  graduate 
course  of  one  year  is  offered. 

Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  pursue  this  course,  as  it  offers  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  wider  knowledge  of  certain  sul)jects,  which  cannot 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  undergraduate  course,  and  it  offers  other  subjects 
of  imjiortance  not  considered  at  all  in  the  preceding  courses. 

The  courses  of  lectures  offered  in  this  department  are  as  follows: 
General  jurisprudence. 
Political  science. 
International  law. 

Constitutional  jurisprudence  and  history. 
Taxation. 
And  for  the  benetk  of  those  who  desire  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  sub- 
ject  there  is  a  thorough  and  critical  course  of  lectures  upon  Minnesota 
practice. 

This  subject,  Minnesota  practice,  is  designed  especially  to  familiarize 
those  who  are  to  follow  their  profession  in  Minnesota,  with  the  practice  in 
the  district  and  supreme  courts  of  this  State. 

Those  who  enter  this  course  as  candidates  for  the  degree  must  have  al- 
ready received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  from  this  or  some  other  law 
school.     Those  who  spend  the  entire  year  in  the  work  prescribed  for  this 
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course,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects  taken,  will  be 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  laws.  Any  person  who  possesses  the 
requisite  legal  learning  may,  however,  enter  this  course  as  a  special  student 
and  pursue  any  or  all  of  the  studies  offered.  Tuition  in  this  course  is  $io 
per  term  or  ^30  per  year  and  diploma  fee  of  Sio. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  college  has  a  good  library  containing  those  English  and  American 
reports  most  frequently  cited,  digests,  dictionaries,  and  a  full  and  excellent 
selection  of  standard  text-books.  To  this  collection  additions  are  being 
constantly  made. 

Further  facilities  are  afforded  the  college  by  the  generous  action  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  Minneapolis  in  granting  to  the  students  the  free  use  of 
its  extensive  and  ample  library  located  in  Temple  Court.  It  contains  all 
the  American  reports,  State  and  national,  and  also  the  English  text-books 
and  reports,  so  necessary  for  the  student  in  his  study  of  fundamental  juris- 
prudence. 

Besides  the  University  and  Bar  Association  libraries,  the  State  library, 
containing  everything  which  a  student  would  have  occasion  to  consult,  is 
located  at  the  capitol,  in  St.  Paul,  and  is  thus  within  easy  reach  of  the 
students. 

The  general  library  of  the  University  contains  about  forty  thousand 
bound  volumes,  besides  many  thousand  volumes  of  pamphlets,  magazines, 
reports,  etc.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  periodicals  are  received 
regularly  by  the  library,  not  inclusive  of  technical  magazines  and  news- 
papers in  English  and  other  languages. 

Besides  the  general  library  of  the  University,  there  are  several  special 
libraries,  consisting  mainly  of  books  of  reference  and  current  periodicals 
relatmg  to  technical  subjects  in  connection  with  the  several  departments  of 
engineering,  biology  and  botany.  These  libaries  are  open  during  the  entire 
day,  and  the  University  library  is  open  also  in  the  evening. 

METHODS  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  sessions  for  the  day  students  begin  at  10  a.  m.  and  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
and  those  for  the  evening  students  at  7:15  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  continue  from 
one  and  a-half  to  two  hours. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  not  confined  to  either  lectures  or  recitations, 
but  such  a  combination  of  both  is  adopted  as  is  best  calculated  to  interest 
the  student  and  secure  for  him  a  thorough,  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  law.  And  in  addition  thereto  such 
a  use  of  the  reports  is  made  as  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the  leading 
cases  upon  the  various  subjects  upon  which  he  receives  instruction. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOR   PROMOTION. 

Written  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  each  subject  during  the 
middle  and  junior  years,  and  no  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  any  of  his  studies  will  be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  class. 
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A  student  thus  failing,  however,  may  have  another  examination  during 
the  first  week  of  the  next  year  upon  these  subjects  wherein  he  failed,  and  if 
it  prove  satisfactory  he  shall  be  advanced  accordingly.  Such  student  may» 
however,  enter  the  advance  class  if  he  has  not  been  conditioned  in  more 
than  two  subjects,  and  provided  he  makes  up  those  subjects  by  taking  them 
in  the  regular  classes  where  they  are  taught. 

STATE  AND  UNITED   STATES  COURTS. 

The  department  is  located  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  federal  and 
state  courts.  The  United  States  courts  are  in  session  in  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis during  the  greater  part  of  the  school  year.  The  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota,  the  district  courts  of  Ramsey  and  Hennepin  counties,  and  the 
municipal  courts  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  are  open  and  in  session  al- 
most constantly,  and  afford  all  the  opportunity  for  witnessing  the  trial  of 
actual  cases  which  the  student  will  have  either  time  or  desire  to  improve. 

MOOT  COURT. 

A  moot  court  is  organized  the  third  term  of  junior  year.  As  fast  as  the 
student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  primary  rights  of  persons,  cases  are 
prepared  for  his  consideration,  whereby  he  may  apply  the  principles  of  law 
with  which  he  has  become  familiar. 

There  is  also  established  in  the  senior  year  a  system  of  moot  courts  cor- 
responding to  the  justice,  the  district  and  the  supreme  courts  of  Minnesota, 
wherein  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  the  practice  and  the  rules  of 
the  courts  respectively. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  practice 
as  well  as  the  theory  of  law,  and  to  this  end  the  subjects  of  pleading,  evi- 
dence, rules  of  practice  adopted  by  our  state  courts,  methods  of  securing 
provisional  remedies,  appeals  from  one  court  to  another,  the  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  certiorari  and  others  of  frequent  use,  conveyancing,  drawing  con- 
tracts and  other  like  practices  which  comprise  the  daily  work  of  the  general 
practitioner,  will,  during  the  senior  year,  receive  special  and  careful  attention. 

Some  member  of  the  faculty  will  preside  over  each  of  these  courts,  as- 
sociating with  him  such  members  of  the  class  as  he  shall  from  time  to  time 
select.  Briefs  will  be  prepared  and  other  steps  taken  so  far  as  possible, 
which  practice  requires  in  the  actual  conduct  of  cases. 

THE  LECTURERS. 

All  the  lecturers  in  the  college  are  lawyers  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession.  They  come  to  the  class-room  direct  from  the  bar, 
bringing  with  them  fresh  experiences  and  the  spirit  of  actual  contest.  They 
all  possess  a  high  ideal  of  what  a  lawyer  should  be  and  do,  and  the  student 
who  enters  here  is  expected  to  come  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  attaining  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  his  legal  acquirements,  and  to  respond  in 
earnestness  and  with  fidelity  to  the  faithful  efforts  of  his  instructors  in  his 
behalf. 
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THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  students  of  the  college  have  joined  in  organizing  a  literary  society 
for  the  purpose  of  general  improvement  and  for  cultivation  in  the  practice 
of  extemporaneous  speaking.  They  hold  weekly  meetings  and  derive  great 
benefit  from  their  exercises. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Students  of  this  college  will  be  admitted  under  proper  regulations,  to  ex- 
ercises in  the  other  departments  or  colleges  of  the  University,  without  extra 
charge,  and  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  law  studies,  they  arc 
urged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  attend  lectures  and  recita- 
tions in  the  other  departments.  Such  elections  should  be  mide  only  after 
consultation  with  the  dean.  The  following  subjects  are  suggested  as  being 
particularly  suitable:  international  law,  constitutional  history  and  political 
science. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  will  be  conferred  upon  all  students  who 
pursue  the  full  course  in  this  college  and  pass  an  approved  examination. 
The  degree  will  also  be  conferred  upon  those  who,  having  attended  another 
law  school  for  the  period  of  one  year,  shall  also  attend  for  two  year  in  this 
college  and  pass  a  like  examination. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR. 

The  legislature  of  Minnesota  in  the  year  1891,  recognized  the  college  of 
law  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  the  following  enactment,  whereby 
students  graduating  therefrom  are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  bar  without 
further  examination. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  of  this  btate  and  to  punish 
persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota : 

Section  i.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  and  approval  of  this  act  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  shall  appoint  from  the  members  of  the  bar  of  Minnesota, 
learned  in  law,  one  person  from  each  congressional  district  now  or  hereafter  created,  to  con* 
stitute  a  state  board  of  examiners  in  law. 

Sec.  2.    The  term  of  office  of  said  board  shall  be  as  follows: 

Three  shall  be  appointed  for  one  year,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  two  years,  and  two 
shall  be  appointed  for  three  years,  and  their  successors  shall  receive  their  appointment  in 
like  manner  for  terms  of  three  years  each;  but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  by  death  or 
otherwise,  there  shall  be  appointed  in  a  like  manner  a  person  to  serve  through  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  member  to  whose  place  he  is  appointed. 

Sec  3.  The  said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer;  shall  have  its 
headquarters  at  the  Capitol  of  the  State;  shall  have  a  common  seal;  and  the  president  and 
secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths;  the  said  board  shall  at  least  three  times 
in  each  year  hold  public  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  State,  which  examina- 
tions shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  in  such  place  in  this  State  as  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
direct,  and  at  such  times  as  the  said  board  shall  determine;  the  said  board  shall  keep  a 
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record  of  all  its  proceedings,  and  also  a  record  of  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  shall  enroll  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  name  of  each  person  admitted  as  an 
attorney  at  Uw. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  report  the  result  of  all 
examinations  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such  recommendations  as  to  said  board  shall  seem 
just,  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall,  after  considering  said  report  and  said  recommendations, 
enter  an  order  in  each  case  authorizing  or  directing  said  board  to  reject  such  applicant  or  to 
issue  to  him  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  bar. 

Sec.  S-  The  said  board  shall  receive  from  each  person  applying  for  examination  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  as  a  fee  therefor,  and  all  fees  received  by  said  board  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  said  board  and  applied  toward  the  expenses  and  compensa- 
tion of  the  respective  members  of  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  said  board  to  each  examiner  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  a  compensation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per  day  and  his 
actual  necessary  expenses  in  going  to,  holding  and  returning  from  any  such  examinations. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counsel- 
lor at  law,  or  commence,  conduct  or  defend  any  action  or  proceeding  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
record  of  this  State,  in  which  he  is  not  a  party  concerned,  either  by  using  or  subscribing  his 
own  or  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  unless  he  has  complied  with  and 
been  admitted  under  and  pursuant  to  such  rules  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  shall 
prescribe;  provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  persons 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  State  under  pre-existing  laws. 

Provided,  That  the  graduates  from  the  Law  Department  of  thh  Univer- 
sity OF  Minnesota  shall,  upon  presentation  of  their  diploma  from  said  Uni- 
versity TO  the  Supreme  Court,  or  any  District  Court  of  this  State,  at  any 

TIME  within  two  (2)  YEARS  FROM  THE  DATE  OF  SUCH  DIPLOMA,  BE  ENTITLED  TO  A 
CERTIFCATE  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR  WITHOUT  ANY  EXAMINATION  OR  FEE  WHAT- 
EVER; AND  SUCH  COURT  SHALL  THEREUPON  ENTER  AN  ORDER  AUTHORIZING  AND  DIRECT- 
ING THE  CLERK  OF  SAID  COURT  TO  ISSUE  TO  SUCH  GRADUATE  A  CERTIFICATE  OF  ADMIS- 
SION TO  THE  BAR,  UPON  PROOF  SATISFACTORY  TO  SAID  COURT  THAT  SUCH  GRADUATE  IS 
A  CITIZEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  A  CITIZEN  AND  RESIDENT  OF  THE  StATE  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA; THAT  HE  IS  TWENTY-ONE  (2l)  YEARS  OF  AGE,  OF  GOOD  MORAL  CHARACTER, 
AND  UPON  HIS  SUBSCRIBING  SUCH  OATH  AS  IS  NOW  PROVIDED  BY  STATUTE  FOR  PERSONS 
UPON  THEIR  ADMISSION  TO  THE   HAR. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  shall  appear  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  State  to  maintain  or  defend  the  same,  except  in 
his  own  behalf  when  a  party  thereto,  unless  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  State, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  (S^o)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($ioo).  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
respective  county  attorneys  in  this  State  to  prosecute  violations  of  this  act;  but  the  District 
Courts  of  this  State  shall  have  sole  original  jurisdiction  of  this  offense. 

Provided,  That  any  attorney  or  counsellor  residing  in  any  of  the  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories wherein  he  has  been  admitted  to  practice  law,  and  who  shall  attend  any  term  of  the 
Supreme  or  District  Courts  of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  trying  or  participating  in  the 
trial  or  proceedings  of  any  action  or  proceeding  therein  pending,  may  be  permitted  to  try  or 
participate  in  the  trial  or  proceedings  in  such  action  or  proceeding  without  being  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  ninety-three  (q3)  of  the  general  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  (1889)  and  sections  three(3),  four  (4)  and  eight  (8)  of  chapter  eighty-eight  (88)  oi 
the  general  statutes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  (1878),  and  chapter  one 
hundred  and  four  (104)  of  the  general  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three 
(1883)  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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LAW  BOOKS. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  text-books  as 
the  faculty  shall  adopt  for  use  in  the  recitation  room.  In  all  cases  they  will 
be  such  books  as  will  be  found  necessary  in  the  student*s  practice. 

In  addition  to  these,  should  any  of  the  students  desire  to  have  at  hand 
other  standard  works  upon  the  subjects  taught,  a  judicious  selection  could 
be  made  from  the  following  list,  and  the  faculty  would  be  glad  to  aid  them 
in  making  such  a  selection. 

Contracts— Parsons,  Anson,  Metcalf,  Pollock,  Bishop. 

Bailments— Schouler,  Edwards.  Story. 

Sales—  Benjamin,  Blackburn. 

Domestic  Relations— Schouler  or  Reeves  on  Domestic  Relations;  Schouler  on  Husband 
and  Wife;  Bishop  on  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Bishop  on  Married  Women;  Cord  on  Married 
Women;  Macdonnell  on  Master  and  Servant;  Simpson  on  Infants. 

Corporations— Elliott,  Angel  and  Ames,  Field,  Morawitz  and  Taylor  on  Private  Corpo- 
rations; Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations:  Thompson  on  Liability  of  Stockholders;  Beach 
on  Corporations. 

Bills  and  Notes— Byles;  Chalmers;  Parsons;  Daniels  on  Negotiable  Instruments;  Ed- 
wards on  Bills  and  Notes;  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases;  Ames'  Leading  Cases. 

Torts— Cooley,  Bigelow,  Addison;  Wharton  on  Negligence. 

Evidence— Greenleaf  on  Evidence;  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence;  Stephen's  Digest  of 
Law  of  Evidence;  Wharton  or  Starkie  on  Evidence;  Rogers  on  Expert  Testimony;  Rosco's 
Criminal  Evidence. 

Real  Property- Williams,  Washburn,  Tiedeman,  Boone,  Willard. 

Partnership — Lindley,  Parsons,  Bates,  Pollock. 

Wills  and  Administration  ot  Estates— Redfield  on  Wills;  Jarman  on  Wills  (Randolph  & 
Talcott's  or  Bigelow's  edition);  Hawkins  on  Construction  of  Wills;  Schouler  on  Wills;  Wil- 
liams on  Executors. 

Common  Carriers— Hutchinson  on  Carriers;  Thompson  on  Passenger  Carriers;  Redfield 
or  Pierce  on  Railways. 

Equity— Pomeroy's  or  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence;  Snell's,  Bispham's  or  Adams*^ 
Equity. 

Criminal  Law— Harris,  Bishop,  Wharton,  May.  Washburn,  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law;  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law. 

Pleadings— Gould,  Stephens.  Chitty,  Hurd,  Bliss  on  Code  Pleading;  Story's  Equity 
Pleading;  Pomeroy  on  Remedial  Rights. 

Agency— Evans,  Story,  Wharton. 

Damages— Sutherland,  Sedgwick. 

Mortgages— Jones,  Thomas. 

Insurance— May  on  Insurance;  Wood  on  Fire  Insurance;  Bliss  on  Fire  Insurance;  Ar^ 
nold  on  Marine  Insurance. 

Shipping  and  Admiralty— .Abbott,  Conkling,  Desty. 

Easements— Goddard,  Washburn. 

Taxation— Cooley,  Burroughs,  Desty. 

Medical  Jurisprudence— Ewell,  Wharton  and  Stille,  Beck. 

Constitutional  History— Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England  (1485-1760);  May's 
Constitutional  History  of  England  (1760-1860);  Yonge's  Constitutional  History  of  England 
(1760-1860);  Stubb's  Constitutional  History  of  England;  Bagehot's  English  Constitution; 
Gheist's  English  Constitutional  History;  Curtis'  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States;  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States. 

Constitutional  and  State  Law— Pomeroy's  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States;  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States;  Cooley's  Principles 
of  Constitutional  Law;  Cooley's  Constitutional  Limitations;  Story's  Commentaries  on  the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Sedgwick  on  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Law;  Jame- 
son's  Constitutional  Conventions;  Bishop's  Written  Law;  Maxwell  on  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Statutes;  Farrar's  Manual  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Steam's  Con- 
cordance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Jurisprudence— Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence;  Austin's  Lectures  on  Jurispru- 
dence: Lorimer's  Principles  of  Jurisprudence;  Amos  on  the  Science  of  Law. 

International  Law— Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law;  Hall's  International 
Law;  Davis'  International  Law;  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Roman  Law— Morey's  Outlines  on  Roman  Law;  Haley's  Introduction  to  Roman  Law; 
Mackenzie's  Roman  Law;  Moyle's  Justinian:  Roby's  Introduction  to  the  Digest:  Muir- 
head's  Roman  Law. 

EXPENSES. 

These  depend  largely  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  individual. 
Students  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  board  among  the  people  of  the  city. 
Good  board  can  be  obtained  for  %\  per  week.  Students  board  in  clubs  at 
less  expense. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  dean,  W.  S.  Pattee,  and  all  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  student  will  be  furnished  promptly,  The  dean  will 
be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  one  who  is  thinking  of  pursuing  a  course 
of  legal  study,  and  he  will  gladly  aid  any  student  in  selecting  the  proper 
books.  Letters  addressed  to  him  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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The    Department  of  Medicine. 


The  Department  of  Medicine  includes  the  following  named 
colleges; 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

The  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  College  of  Dentistry, 

The  College  of  Pharmacy, 

Each  college  is  distinct  in  the  government  of  its  internal  affairs,  has  its 
own  faculty  and  an  independent  curriculum,  excepting  in  the  studies  of  an- 
atomy, physiology,  chemistry,  histology  and  embryology.  These  studies,  so 
far  as  they  are  required  in  each  course,  are  pursued  by  all  the  students  of 
the  department  in  common. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  department  is  resident  in  three  buildings  situated  upon  the  Univer- 
sity campus,  viz:  medical  hall,  the  laboratory  of  medical  sciences  and  the 
laboratory  of  chemistry. 

Medical  hall  contains  the  offices  af  the  deans  of  the  college  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  of  the  college  of  homeopathic  medicine  and  surgery  and  of  the 
college  of  dentistry;  the  large  amphitheatre  and  lecture-rooms  used  by  the 
several  colleges;  the  library  of  the  department;  the  reading-room;  the  dis- 
secting-rooms and  the  laboratories  of  anatomy;  the  operating-rooms  and 
laboratories  of  the  college  of  dentistry;  the  dental  infirmary  and  a  division 
of  the  university  free  dispensary. 

The  laboratory  of  medical  sciences  has  been  completed  and  occupied 
within  the  past  year.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
devoted.  One  wing  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  college  of  pharmacy, 
which  has  its  separate  entry  and  is  isolated  by  a  fire-wall  from  the  rest  of 
the  structure.  It  contains  the  office  and  private  laboratory  of  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  pharmacy,  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  the  botanical  lab- 
oratory, the  organic  chemistry  laboratory,  with  preparation  and  stock  rooms. 
A  large  lecture  amphitheatre,  especially  arranged  for  demonstrative  work, 
is  situated  in  the  same  wing.  Closely  adjoining  it  are  the  laboratories  of 
physiology  and  physiological  chemistry. 

The  centre  and  opposite  wing  are  occupied  by  the  chairs  of  histology  and 
embryology,  pathology  and  bacteriology.  Each  of  these  branches  has  its 
well-lighted  laboratories,  preparation-rooms  and  private  study  rooms.    Up- 


on  the  bciserr.erit  n('('T  are  sp:ici"us  and  comfortably  equipped  animal-rooms,. 
one  <jf  these  being  devoted  to  physiological  and  the  other  to  bacteriological 
purposes. 

A  iar^'e  laboratory  upon  the  first  floor  is  assigned  to  the  bacteriological 
work  of  i':\G  State  Btjard  of  Health. 

The  laboratory  of  chemistry  is  a  one  story  brick  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  uses  of  this  chair.  It  is  to  be  retitted  during  the  present  season 
with  laboratories,  f.reparation-rooms.  store-rooms  and  the  private  offices  of 
the  [»rofessor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant. 

The  department  of  medicine  is  in  intimate  relationship,  through  its 
several  faculties,  with  the  hospitals,  infirmaries  and  dispensaries  of  the 
cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  By  means  of^these  agencies  it  utilizes, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students,  the  clinical  materiaPof  these  two  large  centres 
of  population.  The  location  of  the  University  near  the  interurban  line  of 
the  Twin  City  electric  car  system  enhances  the  value  and  convenience  of 
these  clinical  opj^^ortunities. 

A  rne  lical  library,  containing  some  fifteen  hundred  volumes  and  sup- 
[liied  with  current  periodicals,  is  open  to  all  the  students  of  the  department. 
This  collect!. >:i  has  been  chosen  with  especial  regard  to  the  need  for  refer- 
ence works  and  collateral  reading.  The  general  librarj'  of  the  University 
and  the  pu:/i:c  li!)rar:es  (;f  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are  also  open  to  the 
siuilci.is. 

RULKS  AM)  KKUxULATIOXS  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT. 

COLLEGF.    YEAR. 

The  ninth  annual  course  of  study  in  this  department  will  begin  on  Oc- 
tober ist,  i'r</>  and  will  continue  eight  months,  closing  upon  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  lime,  i ■"';"■. 

The  college  year  will  l^e  divided  into  semesters;  the  first  semester  end- 
ini:  January  -'^tli,  iSo".  The  succeeding  week  will  be  devoted  to  mid-year 
examinations  which  will  be  conducted  in  many  of  the  chairs.  The  second 
semester  will  :)e^Mn  lebruary  \\.h.,  1897,  and  will  close  May  13th,  1897,  when 
the  linal  examin<itions  of  the  year  will  begin.  Commencement  exercises 
will  occur,  in  common  with  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  during 
the  week  ending  June  3«l,  1S97. 

ENROLLMENT. 

It  is  desira1)le  that  students  matriculate  on  or  before  September  25th. 

Students  Will  be  assigned  seats  in  the  order  of  and  at  the  time  of  their 
matriculati(jn.  Such  matriculation  and  assignment  of  seats  will  be  had  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  registrar  of  the  University.  Students  will  then  report  to 
the  dean  of  the  college  which  they  desire  to  enter,  for  admission  and  classi- 
fication. They  will  then  be  furnished  with  a  record  of  their  standing  and  of 
the  studies  which  they  will  be  permitted  to  take  and  they  will  be  required  to 
present  this  record  to  the  chairs  in  charge  of  such  studies  within  the  first 
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ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examination  for  entrance  will  be  conducted  by  the  deans  of  the 
several  colleges  jointly.  These  examinations  will  be  held  at  9  a.  m.,  of  Oc- 
tober I  St,  2nd  and  sd. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  colleges  of  this  department,, 
whether  they  propose  to  take  general  or  special  courses  of  instruction,  will 
be  required  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  or  to  present  in  lieu  thereof,. 
one  of  the  following  alternatives: 

(i)  The  diploma  of  a  recognized  university  or  college  conferring  upon 
the  holder  the  bachelor's  degree. 

(2)  The  diploma  of  a  high  school  of  the  tirst  grade,  of  this  or  other  states. 

(3)  The  diploma  of  the  a<lvanced  course  of  a  Minnesota  State  normal 
school. 

N.  B.  It  is  provided,  that,  if  the  above  dii)lomas  do  not  represent  a  suf- 
ficient course  in  Latin,  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  pursue  the  course 
in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  Latin  provided  by  this  department. 

The  program  of  entrance  examinations  is  as  follows: 

October  ist,  9  a.  ni.  An  English  composition,  of  not  less  than  200  words, 
upon  a  subject  to  l)c  announced  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  Spelhng, 
punctuation  and  grammatical  construction  will  be  considered. 

October  ist,  2  p.  m.      Klementary  algebra,  as  given  in  Olney's  Elements. 

October  2(1.  o  a.  m.  Physics— call  for  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as 
treated  in  Avervsor  Gage's  elementarv  text-books. 

October  3d,  9  a.  m.  Latin.  This  examination  will  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  ai)plicant  in  declension,  conjugation,  construction,  rules  for  agree- 
ment and  the  translation  of  easy  Latin  prose.  Jones*  First  Latin  Lessons 
will  give  the  necessary  prejjaration. 

Students  may  carry  a  condition  in  Latin  and  in  either  algebra  or  physics, 
during  their  first  year,  but  both  of  these  conditions  must  be  removed  be- 
fore they  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  second  year. 

Students  who  tiesire  to  submit  alternatives  for  the  entrance  examinations 
may  present  them  on  October  ist,  at  i)  a.  m. 

N.  \\.      ANNOUNCEMENT  FOK   lS</). 

The  faculties  of  the  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  and  of  homeopathic 
medicine  and  surgery  desire  to  announce  that  on  and  after  the  college  year 
beginning  October  \%<y),  all  applicants  for  admission  to  these  colleges  will 
be  required  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  provided  for  the  students  of 
other  departments  of  the  Lniversity  of  Minnesota,  or  i)resent,  in  lieu  there- 
of, the  etpiivalents  accepted  in  those  departments.  (See  pages  50  to  5()  of 
the  general  catalogue  for  details  of  these  examinations  and  eciuivalents). 

CONDITIONS. 

Examinations  of  conditioned  students  and  of  applicants  for  advanced 
standing,  in  the  common  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years,  will  be  held 
in  these  branches,  upon  the  following  dates: 


^  k  V*  VA    V        \    ^\*  \*       V^v^V««*i^^i^ 


Students  of  the  senior  year,  who  carry  conditions,  must  remove  these 
conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  final 
examinations. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Monday,  October  5th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  classification  of  students. 
The  oftening  lectures  of  the  course  will  be  delivered  at  8  p.  m.  October  5th. 

STANDING. 

The  standing  of  students  is  determined  by  the  results  of  recitations, 
written  examinations  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  indicated  by  the  terms 
"passed  with  excellence,"  "passed,"  "conditioned,"  "incomplete,"  or  "failed." 
In  the  four  common  branches,  the  term  "passed,  with  excellence"  will 
exempt  its  recipient  from  final  examination.  "Conditions"  maybe  removed 
as  indicated  above.  The  term  "failed,"  or  the  failure  to  remove  a  condi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  year,  carries  with  it  the  necessity  of  re- 
peating the  work  in  class.  "Incomplete"  work  must  be  made  up  before  the 
final  examinations  of  the  following  year. 

A  student  who  carries  conditions  into  a  succeeding  year,  may  not  com- 
plain of  any  confiict  of  hours  resulting,  but  must  always  give  preference  to 
the  unfinished  studies  of  the  lower  and  confiicting  course. 

Students  must  pass  a  majority  of  the  studies  of  their  year,  in  order  to 
classify  in  the  next  succeeding  year. 

Habitual  absence,  without  a  satisfactory  excuse,  continued  indifference 
to  study,  or  i)ersistently  poor  scholarship  may  subject  the  student  to  tem- 
porary or  j)ermanent  suspensi(jn. 

SI'RCIAL   STUDENTS. 

Students  are  rec^uired  to  attend  four-fifths  of  the  lectures  in  each  course. 
This  rule  is  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  admission  after 
the  opening  of  the  college  year,  but  is  designed   to  cover  cases  of  sickness 
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or  unavoidable  absence.  It  does  not  apply  to  laboratory  courses  which 
must  be  taken  in  full  and  must  invariably  be  entered  during  the  first  week 
in  which  they  begin. 

FEES. 

With  the  coming  year,  the  colleges  of  this  department  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  college  of  pharmacy)  will  abandon  the  scale  of  fees  for  matricu- 
lation, lecture  courses,  laboratory  courses,  dissections  and  graduation.  In- 
stead, they  have  adopted  the  system  of  level  fees,  in  which  these  items  are 
merged,  as  follows: 

For  the  first  year $100.00 

For  the  second  year 100.00 

For  the  third  year So.oo* 

For  the  fourth  year ^ 80.00 

*Ia  the  collegrc  of  dentistry  the  fee  for  the  third  year  is  $100.00. 

The  present  junior  class,  (the  senior  class  after  June  4th)  will  pay  fees  accordinsr  to  the 
present  schedule,  and  will  not  come  under  the  new  rule. 

One-half  of  the  level  fee  will  be  payable  when  the  student  matriculates. 
The  registrar's  receipt  for  this  portion  of  the  fee  will  entitle  the  holder  to 
take  the  entrance  examinations  and  to  classify.  The  second  half  will  be 
payable  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester,  February  4th,  1897).  If  the 
applicant  fails  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  his  fees  will  be  returned 
by  the  registrar.  Absence  or  failure  to  continue  study  will  not  entitle  the 
student  to  return  of  fees,  excepting  in  cases  of  special  hardship,  when  appli- 
cation may  be  made  to  the  executive  committee  or  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  to  which  the  petitioner  belongs. 

A  student  who  takes  advanced  standing  will  receive  a  credit  of  five  dol- 
lars upon  his  level  fee  for  each  laboratory  course  from  which  he  may  be  ex- 
empt. 

BREAKAGE  AND  LOSS. 

In  each  laboratory  course  the  student  will  be  assigned  a  certain  amount 
of  apparatus  and  material,  for  which  he  will  give  a  receipt. 

For  apparatus  and  material  attaching  to  his  laboratory  desk  he  will  also 
be  held  responsible.  At  the  end  of  each  course,  if  such  apparatus  and 
material  are  restored  in  good  condition,  this  receipt  will  be  returned  to  him. 

All  apparatus  lost  or  damaged  will  be  charged  to  him  and  must  be  paid 
for  before  he  can  receive  credits  for  his  course  or  take  his  annual  examina- 
tions. 

A  statement  of  these  charges  will  be  submitted  to  the  registrar  and  such 
breakage  or  loss  fees  will  be  payable  to  him. 

SPECIAL  FEES. 

Special  students  will  pay  to  the  registrar  a  fee  of  twenty  dollars  for  each 
study  they  elect  to  pursue. 

They  will  be  charged  fees,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  dollars,  for  each 
laboratory  course  they  may  enter. 
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Graduate  students  will  pay  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars  which  wilt 
entitle  them  to  attend  any  lectures  they  may  desire  in  regular  courses. 

Fees  for  special  graduate  courses,  of  six  weeks*  duration,  will  vary^from 
ten  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars,  per  course. 

A  statement  of  the  fees  required  by  the  college  of  pharmacy  will  be 
found  in  the  announcement  of  that  college. 
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The  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery* 

THE  FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northroi',  LL.  T>.,  President. 

Perry  H.  Millard,  M.  D.,Dean;  Frojessor  of  Frincifles  and  Practice  of  Surgery 

and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Thomas  G.  Lee.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Histology  and  F.mbryology. 
George  A.  Hendricks,  M.  S.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Richard  Olding  Beard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Charles  John  Bell,  A.  B.,  Frojessor  of  Chemistry. 
Henry  Martyn  Bracken,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  S.,  Edin., /Vw/^wor  of  Materia  Medica^ 

Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Charles  H.  Hunter,  A.  M.,  M.  T)  „  Prof  essor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
EvERTON  J.  Abkott,  A.  B.,  M.  Vi.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practice  and  Profess(fr  of 

Clinical  Medicine. 
J.  \V.  Bell,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Albert  E.  Senkler,  M.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Charles  A.  Wheaton,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery . 
Frederick  A.  Dunsmoor,  M.  D.,  Frojessor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery. 
James  H.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Genito- Urinary  Diseases  and  Adjunct  Professor 

of  Clinical  Surgery. 
James  E.  Moore.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopcrdia  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical 

Surgery. 
Parks  Ritchie,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
A.  B.  Cates,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Frank  Fairchild  Wesbrook,  M.  A.,  M.  D„  C.  M.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology. 
J.  Clark  Stewart.,  B,  S.,  M.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Surgical  and  Clinical  Pathology, 
Alex  J.  Stonf,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 
Amos  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 
A.  McLaren,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 
John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D.,  M.  Ti.,  Frojessor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  and  of  Hygiene. 
Frank  Allport,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Frojessor  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 
C.  Eugene  Riggs.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
W.  A.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Charles  L.  Wells,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Prof  essor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Max  p.  Vanderhorck,  M.  Vi.^  Frojessor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
W.  S.  Laton,  M.  D.,  Professor  oj  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 
Charles  L.  Green.  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis. 
H.  L.  Staples,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Latin  and  in  Clini" 

cal  Medicine. 
Charles  Erdman,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Robert  A.  Wheaton,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Herbert  W.  Davis.  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
George  L.  Coon,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Geniio-Urinary  Disecues. 
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John  T.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children, 

Arthur  J.  Gillette,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Orthopctdia. 

Bi'RNSiDE  Foster,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Dermatology, 

George  D.  Head,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

J,  E.  SCHADLE,  M.  D„  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

H.  C.  Carkl,  B.  S..  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

DISPENSARY  STAFF  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

C.  NoGTNAGEL,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

C.  A.  Erdman,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

M.  \V.  Glenn,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

A.  E.  Benjamin,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Gynecology. 

R.  E,  CUTTS,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

F.  P.  Wright,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

W.  De  la  Barre,  M.  D„  Assistant  in  Nose  and  Throat  Diseases. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  course  in  the  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  leads  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine.  It  covers  a  period  of  four  years  of  collegiate  study, 
each  year  representing  eight  months  in  actual  residence. 

The  studies  are  graded,  so  far  as  practicable,  throughout  the  four  years 
and  this  grading  is  arranged  with  careful  reference  to  the  relation  which 
the  subjects  naturally  bear  to  each  other. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  deals  with  the  so-called  scientific  or 
laboratory  branches;  while  that  of  the  last  two  years  includes  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  surger>',  their  associated  specialties  and  the 
application  of  scientific  or  laboratory  methods  to  clinical  experience. 

Students,  seeking  admission  to  this  college,  must  fulfill  the  requirements 
common  to  all  matriculants  of  the  department  of  medicine. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Graduates  of  recognized  universities  or  colleges  of  science,  literature 
and  arts,  who  have  taken  courses  in  chemistry,  physiology  or  histology,  equiva- 
lent to  those  pursued  during  the  first  year  in  this  college,  may  present  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  to  the  chairs  in  question,  which,  if  approved,  will  entitle 
them  to  credits  for  such  work  in  freshman  studies. 

Those  applying  for  entrance  who  have  pursued  courses  of  study  in  other 
recognized  universities  or  colleges  of  medicine  or  of  dentistry,  will  be 
credited  with  the  actual  work  they  have  completed,  provided  such  work  be 
the  equivalent  of  that  required  in  this  college,  and  will  be  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  upon  passing  satisfactory  examinations  in  those  studies 
from  which  they  desire  to  be  exempt.  No  conditions  of  advanced  standing, 
however,  will  entitle  the  student  to  take  the  two  years  of  any  graded  study 
coincidently;  nor  can  any  advanced  study  be  undertaken  unless  the  student 
has  completed  the  subjects  which  are  antecedent  and  related  to  it  (See 
table  of  related  studies.) 

The  same  rules  will  apply  to  students  who  are  conditioned  in  graded 
and  related  studies.  Classification  in  each  year  will  depend  upon  a  com' 
pletion  of  a  majority  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  preceding  year. 
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GRADED  SYSTEM  OF  STUDY. 
FIRST   YEAR. 
Histology  and  embryology,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Histology  and  embryology,  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  bandaging. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Surgical  anatomy,  pathology,  bacteriology,  surgical  pathology,  operative  surgery,  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  obstetrics,  gynecology,  hygiene,  physical  diagnosis,  therapeutics,  oph- 
thalmology and  otology,  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Practice  of  surgery,  practice  of  medicine,  clinical  obstetrics,  surgical  pathology,  practi- 
cal physical  diagnosis,  therapeutics,  nervous  and  mental  diseases  (optional),  diseases  of 
children,  geni to-urinary  diseases,  orthopacdia,  diseases  of  the  skin,  diseases  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  medical  jurisprudence,  clinical  studies  in  all  branches,  electives. 

RELATED  STUDIES. 

Histology^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  histology,  an- 
atomy and  physiologry  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Anatomy^  in  the  second  year,  can  he  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  anatomy  and 
histology  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Physiology^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  histology  and 
chemistry  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Chemistry^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  chemistry  of 
the  first  year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

This  chair  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  the  laboratory  of  medi- 
cal sciences.  The  classes  are  taught  in  its  general  laboratory,  extending  across  an  entire 
wing  of  this  building  and  well  lighted  by  windows  upon  three  sides  and  a  portion  of  the 
fourth.  The  dimensions  of  the  laboratory  are  forty-four  by  seventy-two  feet.  Adjoining  it 
is  a  special  laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  students,  covering  twenty  by  thirty-five  feet. 

The  next  apartment  contains  the  library  of  the  laboratory  and  neighboring  rooms  are 
devoted  to  the  office  and  private  laboratories  of  the  professor  and  his  assistants.  Supplies 
are  stored  in  a  preparation  and  stock  room  in  the  basement. 

The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  seventy-five  Leitz'  microscopes,  each  fitted  with 
doable  nose-piece  and  Abbd  condenser.  Several  aquaria,  incubators,  water-baths,  micro- 
tomes, a  series  of  His'  wax  models,  a  photo-micrographic  and  reconstruction  apparatus 
and  technical  glassware  are  included  in  the  equipment. 

Study  tables,  accomodating  seventy  students,  are  arranged  immediately  In  front  of  the 
windows  surrounding  the  room.  A  second  tier  of  desks,  providing  for  twenty  students,  is 
furnished  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
class. 

A  dumb-waiter  serves  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  microscopes  and  material  from  one  lab- 
oratory to  another. 

An  abundance  of  carefully  prepared  histological  and  embryological  material,  both 
human  and  comparative,  is  kept  constantly  on  hand  and  in  process  of  development.  Fresh 
material  for  histological  sections  and  for  the  study  of  the  embryo,  at  various  stages  of 
growth,  is  supplied  from  the  animal-rooms  of  the  chair  of  physiology. 
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I   .11  VNDEK'jRADUATES. 

f.our-.r  1.     Gcftcr.:!   w;r//;;.';^'>',     Lcit'jrc:.   dcrr.onstrations   and   laboratory    work.    The 

'  ..:■-  ::.'..<:  .•:i  t:.e  b'.r-. : -.'t;  a:.i  rr.:.:..p-.a:.  ,n  ui  the  microscope,  the  structure  and 
pr  .,-.-.r'..c-  ^:  j.ro:  oj  ii-;;..  tic  :•..!,. :=  ;::  -::-re:  ceil  division;  reproduction;  ovum,  sper- 
r.. ;•.*  '  1:.,  :  r  :;.;•.:.■:.  .:  ;. ia-: .- i^r:;-  :  ifivcr.-.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Structure  andiife- 
i  '.'j:-.  >A  ■'.-:;•.. r.  t;.;.  ..li  u:..  .eii  .i.ir  Jii.inirtl  and  plant  forms,  as  amoeba,  paramoecium, 
•vori.  .'jiiri,  f.c  -J. or  /-a,  ye,.-!,  ^a.ter.a,  sjj.ro^'^yra.  etc.  Simple  multicellular  forms, 
;i-  ;.;dra;  a  o'..o:natc  'ao:;;i.  as  ear'Ji  %vor::j;  the  parasitic  worms  of  man,  leading  to 
i}.';  f.o:.- id-rat. on  of  ti.e  cieoicnts  ot  5truct.:re  in  the  vertebrata.  Professor  Lee. 

L'    t    rei  el..,  2  iiouri  per  wccei.    Laboratory  work, 6  hours  per  week  ist  semester,  ist 
car. 


.; 


Cour  '.  II.  !:Umc)ils  of  iiistology  and  cmbryolo^-.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  labora* 
tory  v.'jrr:.  A  e  •iii[jarat.\e  -i-viy  -f  i.he  structure  and  development  of  the  blood,  epi- 
t).' '..a',  '  onne'.iivt.-,  niihcuhir  and  nervous  tissues;  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems;  in- 
i.j-iiiii.  iitai  or^'anb  and  lectli.  The  forrnation  of  the  embryo,  foetal  envelopes  etc.,  with 
[,raf.t;  al  v.-trk  on    chi'Vr:,    fro;?  and  iiianimalian  embryos.  Professor  Lee. 

L<  '  tijr>-.  • '.'  .  2  l.^air-  per  wrek;  laboratory  worko  hours  per  week.  2d  semester,  ist 
year,     (^i^en   to  lho.se  v.lio  have  completed  course  i. 

Cour\r  III.  Ad:  cifuctt  IiiFioi'g^y  iJncl  embryology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory v.ork.  .\d'.anf..jiJ  melhods  of  histological  and  embryological  technique.  The  com* 
{>arativ.:  tudy  of  tlie  minute  btrncturc,  ori;,Mn,  and  developrnent  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  a!:ni<  ntary,  r^.- p; r.itr.ry  and  uro-genital  systems;  the  central  and  sympathetic 
iiervou'^  :  \   ti.-iu  -.  il.e  ort^ans  of  si^ecial  .^en:?e,  etc.  Professor  Lee. 

LeLtun-  ,  etc.,  2  lioiir-.  i>fr  week;  haboralory  work,  3  hours  per  week,  ist  and  2d  semes- 
ters, 2<1  \ear.  Open  to  tiio  e  \\lio  lia\c  Completed  llic  courses  of  the  ist  year  in  histol- 
oj^y  and  enil;ry<  !o^y  and  in  anatomy  and  pliys-iology. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Tlie  lullowinK  courses  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  and  will  consist  of  practi- 
cal work  in  the  hil)uratory,  a  pre-cribed  course  oi  reading,  with  reports  of  work,  and  of  lec- 
tures an<l  (leiiioii^trations  to  I)c  ^iven  from  time  to  time. 

Coursi-  II'.    M,(hi>ds  of  wur.^u-of'iciil  -vrk.    The  preparation  and  use  of  the  various  solu- 
tions eniploved  in  li.xing,  hardening  and  staining;  methods  of  embeddiufi:,  sectioning 
reconstruction,  etc. 
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Course  V.  (a)  Comparative  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  tisstus.  The  animal  cell,  the 
epithelial,  connective,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  blood,  etc. 

{b)    Comparative  histology  and  embryology  of  th4  viscera.    The  epidermal,  dlgestlTe* 
respiratory  and  uro-genital  systems  of  organs. 

{c)    Comparative  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  Organs* 
Central  nervous  system,  etc.,  after  the  methods  of  Weigert,  Golgi,  etc. 

'Course  VI,  Comparative  embryology  of  vertebrates,  A  detailed  study  of  the  variout  stages 
in  the  development  of  vertebrate  types,  as  acanthias,  petromyzon,  trout,  amblystoma, 
frog,  chick,  rat,  pig  and  human  embryos. 

Research  work  in  histology  and  embryology.  Opportunity  will  be  ofiFered  for  those  desiring 
to  pursue  original  investigations. 

ANATOMY. 

The  chair  of  anatomy  occupies  rooms  in  medical  hall.  These  include  two  large  stu- 
dents' dissecting  rooms,  the  general  laboratories  of  anatomy,  a  bone  laboratory  for  research 
work,  the  offices  of  the  professor  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  preparation  rooms  and 
morgue.    An  ample  supply  of  dissecting  material  is  provided. 

The  student,  in  his  first  year,  takes  a  preliminary  course  of  lectures  upon  osteology. 
This  is  accompanied  by  practical  work  in  the  bone  laboratory,  where  he  is  furnished  with 
all  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  which  he  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  demonstra- 
tor of  anatomy. 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  syndesmology  follows,  accompanied  by  recitations,  which  are 
illustrated  by  human  preparations  and  by  fresh  and  preserved  sections  of  joints. 

A  course  of  descriptive  lectures  in  myology  is  then  given,  with  demonstrations  upon  the 
cadaver. 

Lectures  and  a  brief  course  of  dissections  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  of  the 
lower  animals  complete  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  this  branch. 

In  the  second  year,  the  student  takes  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  of  the 
-vascular  system,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  respiratory  tract,  the  genito-urinary  system 
and  the  inguinal  and  perineal  structures.  He  then  pursues  a  course  in  regional  anatomy, 
embracing  a  study  of  the  surgical  regions  of  the  entire  body;  a  course  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye  and  ear  and  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  ganglionic  system,  illustrated  by  fresh 
and  permanent  preparations,  models  and  diagrams. 

He  dissects,  during  the  year,  the  entire  human  body;  recites  upon  the  subject,  and  ob- 
serves demonstrations,  made  by  a  corps  of  assistants  under  the  direction  of  the  demonstra- 
tor of  anatomy. 

In  the  third  year,  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of  the  human  body  from  a  topograph- 
ical standpoint  and  is  given  a  thorough  review  of  the  surgical  regions,  emphasizing  the 
practical  points  in  the  relations,  structure  and  distribution  of  the  nervous  system. 

ANATOMY. 

FOR    UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  Osteology,  Lectures  and  recitations,  covering  a  thorough  study  of  the  human 
skeleton,  and  supplementary  work  on  the  osteology  of  domestic  mammals;  three  hours 
each  week,  for  xo  weeks  of  first  semester.  Laboratory  work  on  the  human  skeleton; 
class,  in  sections,  two  hours  each  section,  for  10  weeks,  first  semester.  Required  of  all 
first  year  students. 

Course  II,  Syndesmology,  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Three 
hours  each  week,  for  four  weeks,  first  semester.   Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i. 

Course  III.  Myology.  Lectures  and  recitations,  covering  the  entire  muscular  system  of  the 
human  body,  with  supplementary  study  of  comparative  myology;  three  hours  each 
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week,  x6  weeks.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  identifying  the  muscles  of  the  human 
body  on  dissected  preparations  and  showing  their  actions.  Class,  in  sections,  lour 
hours  each  week,  for  five  weeks.    Open  to  those  having  taken  course  ii. 

Course  IV.  Splanchnology.  Lectures  on  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  two 
hours  each  week,  for  10  weeks.  Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  iii.  Laboratory 
work.  Demonstrating  and  dissecting  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  of  the 
human  subject  or  of  the  dog  or  sheep.  Professor  Hendricks,  Dr.  Erdman. 

Course  V,  Splanchnology.  Descriptive  and  topographical  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
the  alimentary  and  urino-genital  organs.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each 
week,  for  10  weeks.    Required  of  second-year  students. 

Course  VI.  Descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy.  Head,  neck,  trunk  and  extremities. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each  week,  for  12  weeks.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  v. 

Course  VII.  The  nervous  system.  Cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  membranes;  the  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves;  the  sympathetic  nervous  system;  and  the  special  sense  organs.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations,  three  hours  each  week,  for  eight  weeks.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  course  vi.  Professor  Hendricks. 

Omrse  VIII.  Dissecting.  The  work  extends  over  two  periods  of  six  weeks  each,  requiring 
five  afternoons  of  each  week.  The  method  of  work  follows  that  laid  down  in  Holden's 
Manual  of  Dissections.  Dr.  Erdman. 

These  second  year  lecture  and  dissecting  courses  are  open  to  those  having  completed 
the  first  year's  work  in  anatomy  and  histology. 

Course  IX.  Surgical  anatomy.  The  instruction  consists  of  dissections,  demonstrating 
the  relations  of  structures  composing  the  surgical  regions  of  the  body;  demonstrations 
upon  the  living  subject,  showing  the  anatomical  and  surgical  landmarks,  and  their  ap- 
plications; also  the  location,  by  surface  tracings,  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the  various 
cavities  and  of  the  important  arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  One  hour  per  week,  first 
semester.    Required  of  third  year  students.  Professor  Hendricks. 

Course  X,    Applied  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.    Elective. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  chair  of  physiology  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  laboratory  of  medical  sciences, 
including  a  general  laboratory  of  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry,  a  demonstration 
room  for  experimental  work  and  the  library  and  office  of  the  professor  in  this  branch. 

A  large  amphitheatre,  adapted  to  the  demonstration  of  major  experiments,  immediately 
adjoins  the  laboratory  and  is  used,  also,  for  lecture  purposes  by  this  and  other  chairs. 

Class-work  in  physiological  chemistry  is  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry, 
occupying  the  adjoining  building. 

In  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  of  medical  sciences,  the  chair  maintains  a  spacious 
and  comfortably  equipped  animal-room,  which  is  furnished  with  a  large  aquarium,  ixo^ 
tanks,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  enclosures,  breeding  cages,  rat  and  mouse  cages,  and  dog  and 
cat  kennels.  From  this  animal  room  are  furnished  supplies  of  material  and  animals  for  the 
work  in  experimental  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  histology,  embryology,  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology.  The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  room  are  studied  carefully,  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  physiological  and  structural  integrity  of  its  animal  occupants  as 
perfectly  as  possible  Stock  required  for  bacteriological  purposes  is  removed  and  placed  in 
an  Isolated  apartment  at  a  distance  from  this  room. 

The  physiological  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  fair  supply  of  apparatus,  instruments, 
etc.,  for  experimental  purposes,  and  with  materials,  glassware,  digesters,  water-baths,  ven- 
tilating hood,  etc.,  for  the  work  in  physiological  chemistry.  Its  outfit  includes  sets  of  vivi- 
section instruments,  an  artificial  respiratory  machine,  batteries;  DuBois-Reymond  coils, 
galvanometers,  rheostats,  moist  muscle  chambers,  recording  drums,  Ludvrig's  kymograph, 
spring  myograph.  Burden  Sanderson's  stethometer,  Dudgeon's  sphymographs,  Runnes' 
Chronograph,  Roy's  tonometer,  Gaskell's  clamp,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  course  in  physiology  is  graded  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  the  first  year,  the 
student  takes  lectures,  recites  and  attends  demonstrations  in  general  physiology.  These 
embrace  the  discussion  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  observation  of  the  physiological  ingredi- 
ents of  the  animal  body;  of  the  physiology  of  cell-life,  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  the 
cell;  of  the  nutritive  media,  blood,  lymph  and  chyle;  of  the  elementary  functions  of  the 
nervous  system;  of  the  muscular  tissues,  the  connective  tissues,  and  the  epithelial  tissues; 
of  the  vascular  mechanism;  of  the  alimentary  canal;  of  the  organs  of  secretion;  of  respira- 
tion and  of  excretion. 

In  the  second  year,  the  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  includes  the  study  of 
such  advanced  topics  as  metabolism;  nutrition;  dietetics;  reproduction;  the  physiology  of 
foetal  life,  of  infancy,  of  maturity  and  of  old  age;  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord 
and  ganglionic  system.  Three  hours  per  week,  during  the  first  semester,  are  occupied  in 
laboratory  work  in  physiological  chemistry.  This  course  affords  the  student  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  It  embraces 
studies  in  the  several  classes  of  proteids,  in  fats,  carbohydrates,  bone,  muscle,  blood,  milk, 
the  digestive  fluids,  glycogen,  etc.  A  similar  number  of  hours  during  the  second  semester 
are  devoted  to  experimental  physiology.  Under  this  subject,  the  student  is  familiarized 
with  physiological  apparatus  and  its  uses;  with  forms  of  electrical  stimulation  and  with 
methods  of  experimentation:  while  his  knowletlge  of  physiological  principles  is  strength- 
ened by  the  observation  of  functional  facts.  The  courses  are  illustrated  by  means  of  a  series 
of  charts,  in  oil  and  water  colors,  which  picture  tlie  pliysiological  anatomy,  the  mechanical 
relations  and  the  biologico-chemical  changes  of  the  tissues. 

A  laboratory  reference  library  is  in  process  of  collection,  to  which  the  advanced  student 
^ill  have  access  for  collateral  reading. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  General  fhysiology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations,  dealing  with  the 
physiological  cliemistry  of  the  human  body;  the  physiological  properties  of  the  cell;  the 
nutritive  media;  nervous  mechanisms  in  general;  the  muscular  tissues,  the  connective 
tissues  and  the  epithelial  tissues,  as  the  structural  bases  of  the  animal  body.  Tliree 
hours  per  week,  ist  semester,  first  year.  Professor  Beard. 

Course  II.  Systemic  physiology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations.  This  course 
includes  the  physiology  of  the  vascular  system;  the  digestive  system;  the  respiratory 
system;  the  secretory  and  excretory  systems.  Three  hours  per  week,  2nd  senu'ster, 
first  year.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i.  Professor  Beard. 

Course  III.  Advanced  physiology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations.  This  course 
includes  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  metabolism;  of  nutrition;  of  temperature 
production,  regulation  and  loss;  of  dietetics;  of  reproduction;  of  the  physiological  changes 
incident  to  successive  periods  of  life;  and  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Two 
hours  per  week,  both  semesters,  second  year.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  the 
courses  in  physiology  of  the  first  year  and  the  freshmen  courses  in  histology  and  chem- 
istry. Professor  Beard. 

Course  IV.  Physiological  chemistry.  Laboratory  work,  k  practical  study  of  the  several 
classes  of  proteids;  of  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  bone,  muscle  and  blood;  of  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile  in  their  respective  digestions;  of  milk;  of  glycogen;  and 
of  extractives.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  semester,  second  year.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  work  in  freshman  physiology  and  in  first  year  histology  and  chemis- 
try. Professor  Beard. 

Course  V.  Experimental  physiology.  Laboratory  work  and  demonstrations.  A  study  of 
physiological  apparatus,  electrical  stimuli,  and  methods  of  experimentation;  the 
demonstration  of  experiments  which  illustrate  physiological  functions.  Three  hours 
per  week,  second  semester,  second  year.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iv. 

Professor  Beard. 
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GRADUATE  COCRSE'J. 

Opportunity  will  be  arforded,  in  the  laboratories  of  physiology  and  physiological  chem- 
istry, for  the  pursuance  of  special  courses  of  study,  in  both  experimental  and  chemical 
physiology,  under  the  direction  of  the  chair. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  chair  occupies  a  laboratory  building  especially  devoted  to  its  uses.  Durin^r  the 
vzom.iif  year  this  bujidinR  will  be  refitted  with  two  general  laboratories,  preparation  rooms. 
St  jir:  rooms  and  private  laboratories  for  the  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant.  At 
prt.'s<.-nt  its  cia^5-work  is  conducted  in  the  single  main  laboratory  of  the  building,  which  ac- 
c  jininodates  seventy-two  students.  This  laboratory  lias  the  usual  equipment  of  reagent 
(ie:-r:-.,  ventilating  hoods,  sinks,  reagents,  glassware  and  material.  In  it  are  conducted  the 
cour-^es  in  practical  chemistry,  inor;4aiiic  and  organic,  in  toxicology,  in  chemical  urinalysis 
and  in  physiological  clieinistry  wiiich  arc  required  in  the  first  and  second  years.  The 
chemical  lecture  room,  with  an  adjoining  preparation  room,  are  situated  in  medical  hall. 

Courw  I.  General  inorscinic  chemistry.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Three  hours  per  week, 
ilrst  semester,  first  year.  Professor  Bell. 

C  ur^e  II.    I'rcf'aration  and  study  of  in-n^iinic  compounds.     Laboratory  work.    Six  hours 

jjcr  week,  from  December  ist  to  the  end  of  the  tirst  scme^^ter. 

Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Carel. 
C  :n  e  III.     General  ir.orc^aulc  chemistry,  continued.    Qualitative  analysis.     Lectures  and 

f'/'itations.    Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  lirst  year.  Professor  Bell. 

L\uf  e  Il\  Qualitative  analysis.  Laboratory  work.  Six  hours  per  week,  second  semester, 
i.r^t  year.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Carel. 

C  ut'^e  I'.  Analysis  of  nrine.  Lectures  and  recitations.  One  hour  per  week,  first  sem- 
...ter,  second  Near.  Professor  Bell. 

C'.uy'^e  ri.  Qualitatir '  and  quantitative  analysis  <>/  the  zirine.  Laboratory  work.  Six 
hours  i)er  week,  from  October  5th  to  December  ist,  second  year. 

Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Card. 

C -urs,'  VII.  Toxieoloi^-,  ori^anie  and  nior<ranic :  iJ'.e  elements  of  organic  chemistry  ;  VL-'ater 
.i.uilysis.  Lectures  and  recital;r»ns.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  second 
\car.    Courses  v,  vi  and  vii  open  to  those  who  Jiave  completed  tirst  year  chemistry. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  work  in  materia  modica  and  therapeutics  is  graded  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  consist.-,  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  of  demonstrations  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of 
mai(  r;a  medica.  This  laboratory  is  in  medical  hall  and  is  supplied  with  crude  drugs  and 
boiaiii  al  ^lt^Jc:mcIl.-.  Sauijtles  of  these  the  student  is  allowed  to  retain  for  private  study. 
Pharmaceutical  jireparation-^  arc  also  placed  before  him  and  he  is  taught  the  methods  of 
Ihe.r  manufacture  and  tiieir  mo^t  eligible  forms. 

C  tit  e  I.  Pharmaeol:^y.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
drii'^s  and  of  thcr  physiological  action.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work, 
d  hree  hours  per  week  in  both  semesters,  second  year.  Professor  Bracken. 

Cou7  H'  II.  Therapeutics.  In  this  course  drugs  are  studied  in  groups,  as  governed  by  their 
I  hysi'ilo^ical  action,  and  the  therapeutic  features  of  such  groups  are  described.  Other 
r-  Miedtal  measures  than  tliosc  dejiendent  upon  drugs,  such  as  hydro-therapy,  serum- 
therapy,  dietetics,  etc.,  are  fully  Considered.  Lectures  and  recitations,  Two  hours  per 
v.eek.  in  both  semesters,  third  year.  Professor  Bracken. 

Coure  III.  Therapeutics,  continued.  In  this  course  the  treatment  of  individual  diseases 
IS  studied  and  the  application  of  therapeutic  agents  to  them  is  discussed.  Clinical  in- 
ytruct;on  in  therapeutic-^,  conducted  at  St.  Barnabas  and  .Asbury  hospitals,  is  added  to 
tlie  work  of  the  chass-roou).  Lectures  and  clinics;  two  hours  per  week,  during  both 
semesters,  fourth  year.  Professor  Bracken. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  chair  of  pathology  and  bacteriology  occupies  spacious  quarters  in  the  new  labora- 
tory of  medical  sciences.  A  general  laboratory,  44x70  feet,  well  lighted  by  windows  on  three 
sides  and  a  part  of  the  fourth,  and  affording  desk  room,  with  ample  window  space,  for  ninety^ 
five  students.  Beneath  the  student's  desks  lockers  are  provided  for  the  storage  of  apparatus 
and  materials.  The  room  is  furnished  with  ventilating  hood,  sinks,  gas  fixtures,  etc.,  for 
use  in  staining  and  other  chemical  work.  A  preparation  room,  for  the  development  ot  path- 
ological sections,  flanks  it  upon  the  one  side;  the  private  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  path- 
ology and  bacteriology  upon  the  other.  Adjoining  the  latter  is  an  incubator  room,  contain- 
ing sterilizers,  incubators,  filters  and  culture  media,  for  the  preparation  of  bacteriological 
work. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  pathological  research  room,  occupied  by  the  chair  of  surgical  and 
clinical  pathology.  Specimens,  illustrative  of  surgical  pathology,  are  prepared  in  this  room. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  a  preparation  and  store-room,  an  experimental  path- 
ological laboratory  and  a  bacteriological  animal  room  belong  to  this  branch.  A  large 
museum  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  near  future  upon  the  third  floor  for  the  storage  and  exhibi- 
tion of  pathological  specimens,  while  a  preparation  room  for  the  care  and  presenration  of 
these  specimens  adjoins  it. 

This  chair  has  at  its  command  seventy-five  Leitz  microscopes,  with  attachments,  and  is 
provided  with  a  line  of  pathological  apparatus  which  includes  freezing,  paraffin  and  celloidin 
microtomes  and  other  instruments  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  specimens. 

The  course  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  and  demon- 
strations, together  with  practical  observations  with  the  microscope  and  upon  the  cadaver  by 
means  of  autopsies.  In  all  its  branches  the  subject  is  taught  as  practically  as  possible. 
The  student  is  trained  in  the  comparison  of  abnormal  with  normal  tissues  and  of  pathologi- 
cal processes.  Collections  of  preserved  specimens  are  kept  for  this  purpose  and  fresh  sec- 
tions are  made,  as  opportunities  offer,  for  the  use  of  the  class. 

The  hospitals  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  afford  the  chair  a  large  supply  of  pathological 
material  and  frequent  opportunities  for  post-mortem  examinations. 

In  the  subject  of  bacteriology  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  this  science  to  disease  and  to  prophylaxis.  He  is  trained  in  bacteriological  technique,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  bacterial  diagnoses  and  to  analyze  air,  water,  milk,  foods  and 
body  fluids,  as  the  subjects  of  bacterial  contamination.  He  prepares  a  scries  of  cultures  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  and  is  taught  to  familiarize  himself  by  these  means  with  bacterial 
forms.  At  the  end  of  his  course  in  these  two  branches  he  has  a  valuable  collection  of  per- 
manent specimens,  of  both  pathological  and  bacteriological  character,  for  future  microscopic 
:  study. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

C<mrse  /.  General  pathology.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  general  processes  in- 
volved in  disease.  The  consideration  of  tumors  will  be,  however,  omitted,  since  this  sub- 
ject will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  course  on  surgical  pathology.  Two  hours  per  week, 
in  the  first  semester,  third  year.  Professor  Wesbrook. 

-Course  If.    The  pathology  of  special  organs.    This  course  consists  of: 

(a)  Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  which  will  be  employed  both  fresh  tissues  and  pre- 
served gross  specimens  from  the  pathological  museum.  Two  hours  per  week,  in  second 
semester,  third  year. 
{b)  Practical  laboratory  work  in  which  the  student  will  be  required  to  mount  and  examine, 
under  the  microscope,  selected  specimens  illustrative  of  morbid  processes.  In  this  way 
not  only  will  a  knowledge  be  acquired  ot  the  microscopic  appearance  of  diseased  tissues, 
but  a  good  working  set  of  permanent  preparations  will  be  obtained.  Where  diseases  are 
dependent  on  or  characterized  by  the  presence  of  bacteria,  the  pathological  lesions  and 
their  histological  characteristics  will  alone  l>e  considered;  the  demonstration  of  the  bac- 
teria themselves  being  given  in  the  course  on  elementary  bacteriology.  Six  hours  per 
week,  in  second  semester,  third  year.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  i  and 
vi.  Professor  Wesbrook. 
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Course  III.  Surgical  ethology.  This  course  will  consist  o!  lectures  and  laboratory  demon., 
strations  and  wiU  cover  tlie  general  subject  of  the  pathological  and  bacteriological  basis 
of  surgery.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams,  by  fresh  and  pre- 
served specimens,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  demonstrations  will  be  given  of  the  various 
morbid  processes  and  of  the  bacteria  concerned.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  in. 
flammation  and  its  complications,  to  the  infectious  diseases  of  surgical  importance  and 
to  tumors.  Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  third  year,  and  first  semester,  fourth 
year.  Professor  Stewart. 

Course  IV.  Autopsies  and  post  mortem  technique.  In  this  course  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  personally  taking  part  in  and  conducting  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  pathologist  in  charge.  A  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  post  mortem  work  and  of 
morbid  anatomy  will  be  thus  afforded.  This  course  will  be  given,  as  opportunity  offers, 
throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years,  both  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Professor  Stewart  and  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Course  V,  Clinical  microscopy.  This  course  will  consist  of  demonstrations  and  practical 
laboratory  work,  in  which  will  be  included  the  microscopic  examination  of  pathological 
urine,  faeces,  sputum,  and  blood:  parasites,  cyst  and  stomach  contents,  etc.  It  will  be 
conducted  in  the  pathological  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  patho- 
logy, by  Dr.  Head.    First  semester,  third  year. 

Course  VI,  Elementary  bacteriology.  Though,  of  necessity  attention  must  be  paid  to 
bacteria  of  all  kinds,  for  the  purpose  of  the  differentiation  of  the  pathogenic  from  the 
harmless  varieties,  the  aim  will  be  to  study  this  science  in  its  special  relation  to  disease. 
Both  the  pathological  and  hygienic  aspects  of  bacteriology  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion.   This  course  consists  of: 

(a)  Lectures  and  demonstrations.    Two  hours  per  week,  in  first  semester  of  third  year. 

(^)  Laboratory  work.  Practical  work  will  consist  of  the  preparation  of  the  various  culture, 
media,  the  technique  of  sowing  and  of  examination  of  cultures,  the  separation  and  iso- 
lation of  bacteria,  the  staining  and  making  of  permanent  preparations  of  micro- 
organisms, both  from  cultures  and  in  tissue.  The  diagnosis  of  disease  by  bacteriologi- 
cal methods  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon.  Six  hours  per  week,  in  first  semester,  third 
year.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iii  in  histology. 

Professor  Wesbrook. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  VII.  Advanced  bacteriology,  (Optional  and  open  to  those  who  have  taken  course 
vi,  or  the  equivalent.)  This  course  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  special  or  research  work.  It  will  include  lectures  and  practical  laboratory 
work  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  earth,  air,  foods,  etc.,  with  special 
work  in  the  study  of  the  anxrobic  bacteria.  Bacterial  toxins,  preparation  of  such  diag- 
nostic agents  as  tuberculin,  mallein,  etc..  as  well  as  the  bacteriological  aspect  of  serum- 
therapy,  will  be  considered. 

Research,  Special  facilities  will  be  afforded  those  who  are  properly  qualified  and  desirous 
of  doing  research  work  along  pathological  or  bacteriological  lines. 

HYGIENE. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  personal,  domestic  and  public 
hygiene.  It  includes  the  study  of  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  earth,  air  and  water  and  of 
the  causes  of  their  contamination.  It  treats  of  food-stuffs  and  their  adulteration.  It  deals, 
especially,  with  the  relations  of  the  subject  to  bacteriology.  One  hour  per  week,  first 
semester,  third  year.  Professor  Fulton. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Course  I.  The  practice  of  medicine.  Didactic  lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week,, 
in  both  semesters,  third  and  fourth  years.  Professor  Hunter. 
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Course  II.  The  practice  of  medicine.  Didactic  lectures  and  recitations.  One  hour  per 
wcel^,  both  semesters,  third  and  fourth  years.  Professor  £.  J.  Abbott 

Course  III.    Clinicalleciures  on  general  medicine,    {a)  City  hospital,  Minneapolis,  two 

hours  per  week,  first  semester,  third  and  fourth  years. 

Professor  J.  W.  Bell  and  Dr.  Staples. 
ijb)  St.  Barnabas  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semesters* 

third  and  fourth  years.  Professor  Hunter  and  Professor  Bracken. 

(<r)  .\sbury  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  third  and  fourth 

years.  Professor  J.  W.  Bell  and  Dr.  Staples. 

(d)  City  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semesters,  third  and 

fourth  years.  Professor  £,  J.  Abbott. 

ie)  St.  Josephs  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semsters,  third 

and  fourth  years.  Professors  Senkler  and  Abbott  and  Dr.  Green. 

(/)  St.  Lukes'  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semesters,  third 

and  fourth  years.  Professors  Senkler  and  .\bbott  and  Dr.  Green. 

(^)  University  Dispensary,  two  hours  per  week,  first  and  second  semesters,  third  and 

fourth  years.  Dr.  Staples  and  Dr.  Glenn, 

(A)  City  Dispensary,  St.  Paul,  two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  third  and  fourth 

years.  Dr.  Green. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

-Course  I.  The  thorax :  its  topography,  methods  of  examination,  applied  to  the  normal  and 
abnormal  chest;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs;  their  physical  signs  and  differential 
diagnosis. 

Course  II.  The  Precordial  region:  its  topography;  methods  of  examination,  applied  to 
the  normal  and  abnormal  heart;  diseases  of  circulatory  organs;  their  physical  signs  and 
differential  diagnosis. 

Course  III.  The  abdomen :  its  topography;  methods  of  examination  under  normal  and  ab- 
normal conditions;  diseases  of  this  region;  their  physical  signs  and  differential  diag- 
nosis. Lectures  and  recitations.  Professor  Bell. 
One  hour  per  week,  in  both  semesters,  third  year. 

Coureiy.    Clinical  physical  diagnosis.    Practical  clinical  instruction  given  to  small  sec- 
tions of  the  classes.     For  this  purpose  the  clinical  material  of  the  several  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  in  Minneapolis  is  utilized. 
Three  hours  per  week  during  both  semesters  in  the  fourth  year.  Professor  Bell. 

Course  V.    Clinical  physical  diagnosis :  continued.    The  clinical  material  of  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  is  utilized  in  the  form  of  clinics. 
Two  hours  per  week,  both  semesters,  fourth  year.  Dr.  Green. 

SURGERY. 

Course  I.    The  Principles  and  practice  of  surgery.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

Two  hours  per  week,  in  both  semesters,  fourth  year.  Professor  Millard. 

Course  II,    Bandaging;  a  practical  course  of  demonstrations  in  bandaging. 

Sixteen  hours,  second  semester,  second  year.  Professor  Millard. 

Course  III.    operative  surgery.    A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  upon  the  human 
cadaver  and  upon  the  living  animal,  of  the  technique  of  major  and  minor  operations. 
One  hour  per  week,  second  semester,  third  year.  Professor  Dunsmoor. 

Course  IV.    The  surgery  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.    Lectures  and  recitations. 

One  hour  per  week,  first  semester,  fourth  year.  Professor  Dunn. 

Course  V.    OrihoPctdia.    Lectures,  recitations  and  clinical  demonstrations. 

One  hour  per  week^  second  semester,  fourth  year.  Professor  Moore* 
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Course  VI.  Clinical  surgery.  Courses  of  clinics  at  which  operations,  in  the  whole  domain 
of  surgery,  are  witnessed  by  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  These  clinics 
are  held  in  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  upon 
Weinesdays  and  Saturdays  throughout  the  year.  The  classes  alternate  at  the  two 
cities  in  their  attendance  upon  these  clinics.    They  are  conducted  as  follows: 

At  tlie  City  Hospital,  St.  Josc])irs  Hospital  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  St.  Paul;  weekly,  in 
both  semester?,  by  Professor  C.  A.  Whcatun. 

At  the  City  Hospital.  St.  Paul,  weciclv  until  January  ist.  by  Professor  Millard. 

At  St.  Luke's  Ho-pital  and  the  St.  I'aul  Free  Dispensary,  weekly,  in  second  semester,  by 
Professor  Millard. 

At  the  City  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  Free  Dispensary, 
at  St.  Paul,  with  sections  of  the  class,  weekly,  both  semesters.  Dr.  R,  A,  Whe.aton,  Dr. 
G.  L.  Coon  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Gillette. 

At  the  Asbury  Hospital  and  tlie  City  Hospital,  at  Minneapolis,  weekly,  both  semesters,  by 
Professor  F.  .\.  Dunsmoor. 

At  St,  Mary's  Hospital  and  Asbury  Hospital,  weekly,  both  semesters,  by  Professor  J.  H. 
Dunn. 

At  St.  Ikirnabas  Ho-p.tal  and  the  Nortliwestern  Hospital,  weekly,  in  both  semesters,  by 
Professor  j.  L.  Moore. 

OB.STETRICS. 

The  subject  of  obstetrics  is  taught  by  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  upon 
the  manikin;  by  illustrative  drawings  and  by  attendance  upon  cases  of  labor.  The  didactic 
work  is  done  in  the  third  year:  the  clinical  study  is  had  in  the  fourth  year.  The  entire  ob- 
stetric service  of  the  Citv  Hospital  in  St.  Paul  r^nd  a  larii^c  part  of  the  service  of  the  Minne- 
apolis City  Hospital  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  chair  of  obstetrics. 

Course!.  1  !:r  av.at'ifiy  ,nu{  f-h.ysioloi^'  cj  the  pelvic  cr^ans.  The  development  of  the  em- 
bryo ar.d  apiHii  l;i^e>;  pregnancy;  symptoms  and  diseases;  abortion;  lectures  and 
recitation-.    Tv\(>  i;ours  per  week,  until  January  ist,  third  year.  Professor  Gates. 

Course  II.  The  thecrx  and  frcicticc  of  obstetrics.  The  mechanism  and  conduct  of  normal 
labor;  o])er;iti\e  ob>t>trics;  the  complications  of  labor  and  its  sequelae.  Lectures  and 
rccit.itions.    Two  hours  per  week,  second  semester,  third  year.  Professor  Ritchie, 

Course  II.  Course  f  Jononstratins,  by  charts  and  upon  the  manikin,  associated  with  the 
cour^e  of  lectures. 

Ccur<e  ir.  CUnicil  cl'stetrics.  The  study  of  and  participation  in  one  or  more  deliveries, 
in  the  fourth  year,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professors  Ritchie  and  Gates  or  Dr. 
H.  W,  Davis. 

GVN  ECOLOGY. 

The  course  in  diseases  of  women  consists  of  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  instruction  and 

the  witness  of  operations,  upon  tlie  liuman  subject,  as  they  may  offer. 

Course  I.    Lectures  and  recitations.    One  liour  per  week,' both  semesters,  third  year. 

Professor  Stone. 

Course  II.  cubical  course.  Observation  of  patients,  methods  of  examination,  diagnosis 
and  treatment.     Botli  semesters,  fourth  year. 

Professor  Stone,  Professor  A.  W.  .Abbott,  Professor  McLaren. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND  OTOLOGY. 

Course  I.  General  and  turlammatory  diseases  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  Lectures  and 
recitations.    One  hour  per  week,  first  semester,  third  year.  Professor  Fulton. 

Course  II.  Refraction  and  its  errors.  Diseases  of  the  ear.  Lectures  and  recitations.  One 
hour  per  week,  second  semester,  third  year.  Professor  Allport. 

Course  III.  Clinical  lectures  \\\\\  be  given  by  Professor  Fulton  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  on. 
every  Saturday  during  both  semesters. 
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Clinical  lectures  will  be  g^iven  every  Wednesday  by  Professor  Fulton  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital during  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March. 
Ocassional  clinics  wll  be  given  at  St.  Lukes  Hospital.    Fourth  year. 

Course  IV,    Clinical  lectures  \s\\\  be  given  in  Minneapolis  on  Saturdays,  throughout  tiie 
year, at  the  different  Hospitals  of  the  City,  by  Proiessor  Allport.    Fourth  year. 
St  Paul  and  Mitnieapolis  Free  Dispensaries  open  daily,  in  this  branch,  where  students 
have  the  privilege  of  attendance. 

NERVOUS  AXD  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

The  required  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  upon  nervous  and  mental  diseases  will 
be  given  in  the  third  year.  A  supplementary  course  will  he  given  in  the  fourth  year  at  the 
option  of  the  student.  Clinical  instruction  in  this  branch  will  be  afforded  in  the  fourth  year.. 
The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  charts,  microscopical  sections  and  fresh  specimens. 

Course  I.  The  embryology,  auaiomy^  histology  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system;  local' 
ization  of  functions.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations.  One  houi  per  week  to 
January  ist,  third  year.  Professor  Jones. 

Course  II,  Elcciro-f^hysics,  electro- f'hysiology,  electro-diagnosis,  electro-theraJ>eutics,  dis- 
eases if  the  brain  and  cord.  Peripheral  and  funduiual  neuroses,  Pyschiatry.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  demonstrations.  One  liour  per  week,  from  January  ist  to  end  of  second 
semester,  tfiird  year.  Professor  Kiggs. 

Course  III.  Advanced  course  of  lectures  upon  nenous  and  mental  diseases,  (optional) 
One  hour  per  week,  both  semesters;  fourih  year       Professor  Riggs  and  Professor  Jones. 

Course  I  v.  Clinical  curse.  Practical  instruction  will  be  given  upon  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  througliont  botli  semesters.  Fourtli  year.  Clinics  will  be  conducted  in  St. 
Paul  by  Professor  Rigcrs,  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  St,  Luke's  Hospital,  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  ami  the  Free  Di-petisary;  and  at  Minneapolis,  by  Professor  Jones,  at 
the  City  Hospital,  Asbury  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Northwestern  Hospital,  and 
the  University  Free  Dispensary. 

DLSEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

Course  I,  Theory  and  practice.  Lectures  and  recitations.  One  hour  per  week,  both  sem- 
esters, fourth  year.  Professor  Wells. 

Course  II.  Clinical  instruction  will  be  given  in  this  brancli  in  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.     Fourth  year.  Professor  Wells  and  Dr.  Rogers. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

This  subject  is  taught  by  lectures,  recitations  and  clinical  demonstrations. 

Course  I.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  skin.  Diseases  of  the  skin  and  its  append- 
ages; venereal  diseases.    One  hour  per  week,  both  semesters,  fourth  year. 

Professor  Van  der  Horck. 

Course  II.  Clinical  lectures,  in  connection  with  the  dispensaries  and  hospitals  of  Minneap- 
olis and  St.  Paul.    Weekly,  in  the  fourth  year. 

Professor  Van  der  Horck  and  Dr.  Burnside  Foster. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT. 

Course  I.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nose  and  throat;  Pathology,  diagnosis  and 
treatment.     Lectures  and  recitations.    One  hour  per  week,  first  semester,  fourth  year. 

Professor  Laton. 

Course  II.  Clinical  instruction,  ^\QVi  at  the  University  Free  Dispensary,  in  the  diagnosis 
of  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat;  in  the  methods  of  examination;  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  in  the  application  of  remedies,  etc.  Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
fourth  year.  Professor  Laton. 

Similarly,  clinical  instruction  will  be  given  weekly  in  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  of 
St.  Paul.  Dr.  Schadle.. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations,  in  the  legal  relations  of  medicine,  is  given  in  the 
iirst  semester  of  the  fourth  year.  Professor  Millard. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES. 

Elective  or  optional  courses  in  the  following  branches  are  offered  to  the  nndergradoates 
who  purpose  to  enter  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  cum  laude.    Special  topics  for 
study,  as  major  or  minor  requirements  of  such  candidacy,  are  suggested  in  each  branch: 
Histology  and  Embryology  : 

The  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  tissues. 

The  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

The  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  sense  organs. 

Comparative  embryology  of  vertebrates. 
Anatomy : 

The  anatomy  of  the  special  sense  organs. 
Physiology : 

The  digestion  and  metabolism  of  sugars. 

The  thermotaxic  mechanisms  of  the  animal  body. 

Cerebral  localization. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology : 

The  bacterial  toxins. 

Serum  therapy. 
Physical  Diagnosis : 

Senile  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
Surgical  Pathology : 

Experimental  results. 
Surgery : 

Experimental  operative  surgery. 
Gynecology : 

Ovarian  reflexes. 

Extra  uterine  pregnancy,  without  rupture. 
ophthalmology  and  Otology  : 

The  physiology  of  the  labyrinth. 

An  optional  course  in  botany  is  ofiFered  in  the  first  semester  of  the  first  year.  It  will 
consist  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises.  The  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants,  roots,  stems  and  leaves;  a  dis- 
cussion of  plant  histology;  of  the  cell  and  the  principal  tissues;  of  plant  physiology;  of  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  plant;  the  various  products  of  metabolism:  their  function  in  the 
plant  economy  and  their  economic  and  medicinal  value;  of  the  morphology  and  phirsiology 
of  flowers,  fruits  and  seeds,  and  of  the  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature. 

Mr.  Francis  Ramaley. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  faculty  will  inaugurate  with  the  coming  year  a  series  of  graduate 
courses  of  instruction.  These  courses  will  be  of  six  weeks*  duration,  open- 
ing Tuesday,  November  17th  and  closing  Tuesday,  December  22d,  1896. 
It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  faculty  to  make  these  courses  as  practical  as 
possible  and  to  emphasize  their  laboratory  and  clinical  features.  Graduate 
students  will  be  admitted  to  the  use  of  the  special  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment attached  to  each  chair. 

The  following  courses  are  offered: 

The  comparative  histology  and  embryology  of  the  tissues  and  viscera. 
Comparative  histology  and  embryology  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  orgtms. 
The  comparative  embryology  0/  vertebrates. 
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Methods  of  microscopical  work.  Professor  Lee. 

Tho  applied  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.  Professor  Hendricks. 
Recent  advances  in  physiology. 
The  physiological  chemistry  of  thejtuidi  of  the  body. 

Methods  of  experimental  physiology.  Professor  Beard. 
Bacteriological  technique. 

The  bacterial  examinatiofi  of  air,  earth,  water  and  foods.  Professor  Wesbrook. 

Surgical  and  experimental  pathology .  Professor  Stewart. 

Gastrointestinal  diseases.  Professor  Hunter. 

Physical  diagnosis.  Professor  Bell. 

Operative  surgery.  Professor  Dunsmoor. 

Operative  obstetrics.  Professor  Gates. 

Gynecology.  Professor  Abbott. 

ophthalmology  and  Otology.  Professor  AUport. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System.  Professor  Jones. 

Surgical  diagnosis.  Professor  Dunn. 

Clinical  surgery.  Professor  Moore. 

Dermatology  and  genito-urinary  diseases.  Professor  VanderHorck. 

Laryngology  and  rhinology.  Professor  Laton. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  COLLATERAL  READING. 

The  following  text-books  are  preferred  by  the  faculty.    Reference  works  are  suggested, 
also,  for  collateral  reading. 

Histology.    First  year.    Quain's  Anatomy,  loth  edition,  \'ol.  I,  Pt.  W. 
Piersol's  Normal  Histology. 
Bobm  u.  von  Davidoff's  Histologie. 
Hertwig's  Die  Zelle  u.  die  Gewebe. 
Parker's  Elementary  Biology. 
Second  year:    Quain's  Anatomy,  Vol.  HI,  Pts.  i,  3  and  4. 
Stirling's  Practical  Histology. 
Piersol's  Histology. 

Collateral  reading:     Behren's  Kossel  u.  Schiefferdecker's  Gewebelehre;    Kolliker's 
Gewebelehre;  Lee's  Microtomist's  V^ade  Mecum. 

Sedgwick  and  Wilson's  General  Biology:  Huxley  and  Martin's  Practical  Biology. 
Embryology :    Hertwig-M ark's  Text-Book  of  Embryology, 
Quain's  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  i. 
Marshall's  Vertebrate  Embryology. 

Collateral  reading:  Minot's  Human  Embryology.  Kolliker's  Entwicklungs  geschichte; 
Prenant's  Elementes  d'  Embryologie. 
Anatomy:    First  year:    Quain's  Anatomy,  loth  edition.  Vol.  H,  Pts.  i  and  2. 
Gray's  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
Second  and  third  years:    Quain's  Anatomy,  loth  edition. 
Morris'  Text-Book  of  Anatomy. 
Gray's  Anatomy. 
Holden's  Practical  Anatomy. 
Holden's  Manual  of  Dissections. 
Treve's  Applied  .Anatomy. 

Collateral  reading:  Flower's  Osteology  of  Mammals;  Gregenbauer's  Elements  of  Com* 
parative  Anatomy;   Chauveau's  Comparative  Anatomy ;   McClellan's  Regional  Ana- 
tomy; Ranney's  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System ;    Meynert's  Psychiatry, 
Part  I:    Anatomy,  physiology  and  chemistry  of  the  brain. 
Physiology:    First  and  second  years*    Foster's  Ph]rsioIogy,  sixth  edition. 
Stirling's  Practical  Physiology. 

Burdon-Sanderson's  Handbook  of  Physiological  Laboratory. 
Waller's  Human  Physiology. 
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Collateral  reading:  Landois  and  Stirling's  Handbook  of  Physiology ;  Chapman's 
Physiology;  Stewart's  Practical  Physiology;  Yeo's  Physiology;  Martin's  Human  Body. 

Chemistry :    First  year:    Remsen's  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Second  year:    Tyson's  Examination  of  Urine. 
Reese's  Toxicology. 
Taylor  on  Poisons. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics:    Bracken's  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharma- 
cology;  practical  Dietetics,  Thompson. 
Collateral  reading:    The  Pharmacopeia  of  the  U.  S. 

The  National  Dispensatory. 

Sayre's  Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. 

Hare's  System  of  Practical  Therapeutics, 

Allen's  Handbook  of  Local  Therapeutics. 

Pathology :    Ziegler's  General  Pathology. 

Collateral  reading:  Hamilton's  Text-Book  of  Pathology;  Delafield  &  Prudden's  Path- 
ological Anatomy  and  Histology;  Woodhead's  Practical  Pathology;  Weichselbaum's 
Elements  of  Pathological  Histology;  Boyce's  Morbid  Histology. 

Surgical  Pathology.    Warren's  Surgical  Pathology. 

Collateral  reading :  Senn  on  Tumors;  Bowlby's  Surgical  Pathology;  Tillman's  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology;  Watson  Cheyne's  Tuberculosis  of  Bones 
and  Joints. 

Clinical  microscopy:    Von  Jaksch's  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

Collateral  reading:  Lenhartz'  Microscopic  u.  Chemie  am  Krankenbett;  Linbeck's 
Klinischen  Pathologic. 

Bacteriology:    Abbott's  Principles  of  Bacteriology. 

Kaathack  and  Drysdale's  Practical  Bacteriology. 

Collateral  reading:    Sternberg's  Manual  of  Bacteriology;   Fraenkel's  Bacteriology; 
McFarlane's  Pathogenic  Bacteria;  Woodhead's  Bacteria  and  their  Products. 
Practice  of  medicine :    Osier's  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Hilton  Fagge's  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Collateral  reading:    Flint's  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Reynold's  System  of    Medicine ; 
Loomis'  Practice  of  Medicine;  Robert's  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Physical  diagnosis :    Page's  Physical  Diagnosis. 

Flint's  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 

Musser's  Medical  Diagnosis. 

Collateral  reading :    Bramwell's  Medical  Diagnosis;  Bramwell's  Heart  and  Thoracic 
Aorta;  Fox's  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Surgery:    Warren's  Surgical  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Senn's  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Moulin's  American  Text  Book  of  Surgery. 

Robert's  Modern  Surgery. 

Collateral  reading:    Ashurst's  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery;  Agnew's  Practice  of  Surgery. 
Genito-urinary  diseases:    Thompson's  Diseases  of  Urinary  Organs. 

Collateral  reading:    Van  Burcn  and  Keyes'  Venereal  Diseases;  Bumstead  and  Taylor's 
Venereal  Diseases. 
Orthopaedia:    Moore's  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Bradford  and  Lovett's  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Obstetrics:    Lusk's  Midwifery. 

American  System  of  Obstetrics, 

Grandin  and  Jarman's  Midwifery. 
Gynecology:    Pozzi's  Gynecology. 

Garrigue's  Diseases  of  Women. 

Byford's  Diseases  of  Women. 

Collateral  reading:    American  System  of  Gynecology;  Emmett's  Diseases  of  Women; 

Hart  and  Barbour's  Manual  of  Gynecology. 
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Ophthalmology  and  Otology :    Noyes'  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Swanzy's  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Roosa's  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 
Politzer's  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

Collateral  reading:  Berry's  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Fach's  Diseases  of  the  Eye; 
Dench's  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Howell's  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Naso-pharynx. 

Nervous  and  mental  diseases:    Edinger's  Anatomy  of  Central  Nervous  System. 

Gray's  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

Gower's  Nervous  Diseases. 

Bramwell's  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Savage's  Insanity. 

Bigelow's  System  of  Electro-therapeutics. 

Collateral  reading:  Hack  Tuke's  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine;  Clous  ton's 
Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases;  Bevan  Levris'  Mental  Diseases;  KirchofiF's  Handbook 
of  Insanity;  Ferrier's  Functions  of  the  Brain;  Ferrier's  Localizations  of  Cerebral 
Disease;  Strumpell's  Text-Book  of  Medicine;  Hirt's  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System; 
Horsley's  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord;  Ross'  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Diseases  of  children :    J.  Lewis  Smith's  Diseases  of  Children. 
American  Text-book  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Collateral  reading:    Cyclopaedia  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

Diseases  of  skin :    Hyde's  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Collateral  reading:  Dahring's  Diseases  of  Skin;  Crocker's  Diseases  of  Skin;  Fox's 
Skin  Diseases. 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat :    Bosworth's  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

Collateral  reading:  Ingall's  Diseases  of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Lungs;  Sajous'  Diseases 
of  the  Nose  and  Throat. 

Hygiene:    Coplin  and  Sevan's  Practical  Hygiene. 
Parke's  Hygiene. 

Collateral  reading:  Richardson's  Preventive  Medicine;  Buck's  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health. 

Medical  jurisprudence :    Reese's  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Tidy's  Legal  Medicine. 

Collateral  reading:  Hamilton's  American  System  of  Legal  Medicine;  Withaus'  Prin- 
ciples of  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology:  Wharton  and  Stille's  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence. 


RULES  AND  REQUIREMENTS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  studies  of  the  first  and  second  years,  the  classes  will  recite  in  sec- 
tions during  hours  regularly  assigned  for  this  purpose.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  mid-year  examinations  in  these  branches,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester.  Examinations  for  conditioned  students  are  held  in  the  first 
week  of  October  and  the  third  week  in  May.  Advanced  standing  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  same  time.  Senior  students  who  carry  conditions  must 
remove  them  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  when  special  examinations 
will  be  conducted,  in  order  to  make  them  eligible  for  final  examinations. 

The  final  examinations,  in  all  studies,  occur  between  May  14th  and  May 
28th. 


The  degrees  of  d  .c:or  of  rr^edicir.e  and  of  d.Ktor  of  medicine,  i*:r-w  lauJ^, 
are  cor.ferred  bv  the  board  of  Regents  noori  students  who  are  recomin ended, 
by  v^'te  '.f  the  faculty,  for  zraduation.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  nr.edicir.e  must,  h  rA-ever,  possess  the  following  essential  qual ideations: 

■ !      Twenty-one  years  of  aze  and  upwards. 

'2      G(»d  n^.orai  character. 

•3.  Four  fui!  coiieg'iate  years  spent  in  the  study  of  medicine:  the  founli 
year,  at  '.east,  in  this  University  and  the  .''emainder  in  this  or  other  recoenized 
co'.ie^es  «;f  n:ed:c;ne. 

4'     Satisfactory  exan^.inations  passed  in  aii  branches  in  accordance  with 
the  f':  rejoin  J  ruies. 

N.  ?..  Students  who  niay  have  matricuiated  in  the  three  year's  course, 
provided  m  this  I'niversity  prior  to  januar\'  ist.  ii'j5.  wiil  obtain  their  de- 
grees at  the  ciose  of  that  period  June,  i.'^."  .  provided  they  have  otherwise 
fuihiied  the  above  requirements  and  have  been  in  continued  residence  since 
Lne>.  e*-.-  •  a>.'^  w......  ^..a.  '«a.e. 

>tudent5  may  cr.tc'  fur  the  decree  «:>f  'i'-'Ctor  of  medicine,  cum  lauih, 
wh'  have  been  exen:rj:  fr  jm  tineir  hnai  examinations,  on  account  either  of 
advanced  stari'linj  jr  te^m.  excehence.  in  aii  the  studies  of  the  rirst  and 
sec  .n  i  ytarsi  w:.;  have  l^een  unc'")ndit:cined  and  have  passed  satisfactory 
exan-.i:.a:!  .>r.5  :r:  a'.i  the  stu-iies  <if  the  third  and  fourth  years.  To  attain  that 
de^'rc'j  they  :n  :s:  chr.'Se  f.v;  elective  studies,  orit  of  which  shall  be 
C"r..-i'ierc  i  as  a  ?}ij;:>r  and  the  other  as  a  minor,  and  one  of  which  may  be 
of  a  cimicai  a:,  i  the  other  of  a  laborattjry  character.  Work  in  these  elec- 
tives  niust  be  d.jne  in  the  hrst  seniester  of  either  the  third  or  fourth  years 
under  direction  uf  the  faculty.  Not  less  than  ten  hours*  time  per  week  dur- 
\\\j^  such  semester  shall  be  put  upon  the  major  and  not  less  than  three  hours 
per  week  upon  such  minor  elective.  Upon  both  electives  satisfactory*  exam- 
inatioTiS  shall  be  passei  by  the  candidate,  under  the  chair  in  charge  of  the 
selected  studitiS.  If  the  m.aj')r  be  a  clinical  study,  a  type-written  report,  or, 
if  it  be  a  laboratory  study,  a  type-written  thesis  upon  the  work  accomplished 
shall  alsu  be  prepared  and  presented,  for  approval,  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  tr.e  faculty,  .^uch  report  or  thesis,  if  approved,  shall  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  faculty,  for  publication,  over  the  name  of  its  author  and 
that  of  the  chair  direct::..:  or  assisting  in  its  preparation.  If  not  published, 
it  shall  remain  the  [/r^»periy  of  the  chair. 

L)I.^PI1\>.\KV   AND    HOSPITAL   CLINICS. 

iJisrENs.\Rii:s. 

The  University  free  dispensary  is  located  in  the  basement  of  medical 
hall.  Several  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  patients  and  to  their 
examination  and  treatment.  Its  service  is  a  growing  one  and  is  utilized  for 
the  teaching  of  the  classes  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.     The  faculty  and 
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a  corps  of  assistants  manage  the  dispensary.  Dispensaries  at  Asbury  Hos- 
pital and  St.  Barnabas  Hospital  are  also  open  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    They  are  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  St.  Paul  Free  Dispensary  has  been,  very  recently,  re-organized  and 
incorporated.  It  has  acquired  the  lease  of  the  building  formerly  used  by 
the  St.  Paul  Medical  College — a  twenty- room  building,  which  has  been 
equipped  for  its  occupancy.  It  centralizes  the  clinical  opportunities  of  St. 
Paul  and  its  staff  is,  similarly,  made  up  largely  of  faculty  members. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  hospitals  of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  have  very  gen- 
erously opened  their  doors  to  the  students  of  this  department.  Saturday 
mornings  and  afternoons  and  Wednesday  afternoons,  throughout  the  year, 
are  devoted  to  the  use  of  these  clinical  opportunities  by  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  These  classes  alternate  weekly  between  the  two  cities  upon  the 
days  mentioned. 

The  City  Hospital,  of  Minneapolis,  occupies  spacious  buildings  and 
affords  a  large  mass  of  clinical  material,  which  members  of  the  faculty 
upon  its  staff  are  permitted  to  utilize  during  their  terms  of  service. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  has  a  staff  upon  which  this  faculty  is  represented 
by  four  members.  Its  management  has  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  staff  to 
make  the  hospital  useful  to  medical  students  by  providing  an  amphitheatre 
of  modem  construction,  in  which  seventy-five  spectators  can  be  accom- 
modated. The  hospital  also  opens  its  wards  for  the  bedside  study  of  dis- 
ease. Surgical  and  medical  clinics  are  held  here  upon  the  weekly  clinic 
days. 

St.  Barnabas'  Hospital  has  also  generously  equipped  an  amphitheatre, 
within  which  classes  of  fifty  students  can  be  gathered.  Bedside  instruction 
is  given  freely  in  its  wards  to  the  students  of  this  college.  Clinics  are 
usually  conducted  in  this  amphitheatre  on  Saturdays.  Its  staff,  also,  num- 
bers upon  it  six  members  of  this  faculty. 

The  City  Hospital,  of  St.  Paul,  occupies  a  new  large  building,  of 
modem  construction  and  generously  equipped  with  clinical  conveniences. 
Its  management  has  spared  neither  effort  nor  means  to  make  it  a  model  of 
its  class.  It  contains  a  large  amphitheatre  for  teaching  purposes.  It  enters 
some  two  thousand  patients  annually,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  of 
the  emergency  order  or  suffer  from  acute  forms  of  disease.  This  college  is 
represented  upon  its  staff  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital  has  always  contributed  generously  to  the  clini- 
cal advantages  of  the  University.  It  contains  a  spacious  amphitheatre, 
built  and  equipped  for  the  students  of  this  college.  It  has  faculty  mem- 
bers upon  its  staff  who  conduct  weekly  clinics  in  the  hospital.  Its  service 
is  large,  its  capacity  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  beds. 

St.  Luke's  Hospital  has  recently  been  completed  and  possesses  all  the 
most  desirable  features  of  modem  hospital  architecture.    It  is,  in  fact,  one 
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of  the  finest  hospital  structures  in  the  west.  It  is  furnished  with  an  amphi- 
theatre for  the  benefit  of  students  and  has  a  thoroughly  equipped  operating 
room,  in  which  clinics  are  frequently  conducted. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Upwards  of  twenty  hospital  positions  are  opqn  to  graduates  of  this  col- 
lege. Most  of  these  positions  are  secured  through  competitive  examina- 
tions. The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison  has  tendered 
the  position  of  hospital  steward  to  the  student  who  stands  highest  in  the 
classes  of  this  college.  This  position  pays  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars 
monthly;  its  term  of  service  is  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Graduates  of  this 
college  often  receive  appointments,  as  resident  yhysicians,  in  the  insane 
asylums  of  this  and  adjoining  states.  A  few  appointments  are  awarded  to 
undergraduates,  by  means  of  competitive  examinations. 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  association  of  the  college  of  medicine 
and  surgery  will  occur  at  8  p.  m.  on  Alumni  Day,  June  2nd,  1897,  in  Medical 
Hall.  The  association  may  be  addressed  through  its  secretary,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Erdman.  All  alumni  of  this  college  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  the  secretary. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

N.  B. — All  correspondence  relating  to  this  college  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  Perry  H.  Millard,  Dean,  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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THE   FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Alonzo  p.  Williamson.  LL.  B.,  M.  D..  Dean,  and  Prof essor  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

William  E.  Leonard.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

George  E.  Ricker,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diag- 
nosis. 

Robert  D.  Matchan,  M.  D.,  )  .,    .  r  n_.     vi*         v  n_    ^-      ^  e 

Thomas  J.  Gray.  M.  D..         \  ^^'^'^^^  ^f  Pnnctpies  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Warren  S,  Briggs.  B.  S.,  M.  D..  )  -.   ^  r  •-/•   •    *      j  n^L  ^  v    e 

Marshall  P.  Austin.  M.  D..        \  ^f'^'^^'  ^f  C'"'''^^'  «»^  OrthoPmdtc  Surgery, 

B.  Harvey  Ogden.  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Eugene  L.  Mann.  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  oj  Diseases  of  Nose^  Throat  and  Bar. 
Frederic  M.  Gibson,  M.  D..  O.  ct  A.  Chir.    Professor  of  Ophthalmology, 
George  E.  Clark,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

George  F.  Roberts.  M.  D.,  )  .,    ,  ,  _.  ^  ,,, 

Edward  E.  Austin.  M.  D..    \P"f"">" of  D,s,aus  of  Wom,n. 

Henry  H.  Leavitt,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 
Thomas  J.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Methodology  of  Medicine. 
Robert  R.  Rome.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Professor  of  Skin  and  Genito-urinary  Diseases. 

Instruction  in  the  following  branches  is  received  in  common  with  the  students  of  the 
other  colleges  in  the  department  of  medicine. 

George  A.  Hendricks.  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology, 

Charles  J.  Bell.  A.  B..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

Thomas  G.  Lee.  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

F.  F.  Wesbrook.  M.  a.,  M.  D..  C.  M.,  Prof  essor  of  Bacteriology  and  Pathology. 

J.  Clark  Stewart,  B.  S.,  M.  D..  Professor  of  Surgical  Pathology . 

H.  L.  Staples.  M.  D..  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Francis  Ramaley.  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  organization  of  this  college  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  has  aimed  to  secure  the  united  efforts  of  the  homeopathic 
practitioners  of  the  State  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  broad  in  its  scope 
and  complete  in  its  teaching  corps. 
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The  college  of  homeopathic  medicine  and  surgery  confidently  appeals 
to  the  profession  of  the  Northwest  to  second  its  efforts  to  educate  thoroughly 
those  students  who  wish  to  practice  homeopathy. 

Every  practitioner  fully  appreciates  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  the  practical  study  of  disease.  The  young  physician  who  has  depended 
upon  his  reading  and  attendance  upon  didactic  lectures,  to  the  exclusion  of 
bed-side  or  clinical  study,  will  find  himself  hampered  and  embarrassed  at 
almost  every  step  in  his  career.  Practical  points  in  practice  are  only  ac- 
quired by  slow  degrees,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's  welfare  or 
of  professional  reputation.  Hence  the  importance  of  attending  at  least  one 
course  of  lectures  in  a  large  city,  where  material  for  dissection  and  surgical 
demonstrations  is  fresh  and  abundant,  and  where  there  are  large  hospitals 
and  clinics  constantly  crowded  with  every  variety  of  disease  and  surgical 
injury.  The  difference  in  expense  is  but  trifling,  while  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  great  metropolis  is  incalculable.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  are 
not  only  great  commercial  centers,  easily  reached  by  a  net-work  of  railroads 
extending  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  are  great  medical  centers  to  which 
the  diseased  and  maimed  come  in  search  of  relief,  thus  filling  the  many  hos- 
pitals with  choice  clinical  material  from  all  quarters  of  the  great  Northwest. 

These  advantages,  with  those  furnished  by  the  dispensaries  of  two  large 
cities,  will  give  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  special  study,  and  will  make 
practical  clinical  work  a  feature  of  the  college. 

Quizzes  of  the  nature  of  daily  recitations  will  be  given  by  each  professor 
upon  the  subject  of  the  previous  lecture. 

Senior  students  will  have  opportunity  to  attend  out-door  patients,  to 
assist  in  special  and  general  surgical  operations,  and  to  attend  at  least  three 
obstetrical  cases  during  the  last  course  of  lectures. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  will  be  conducted  at  the  end  of  each  year,  upon  the  sub- 
ject taught  during  the  year,  according  to  the  schedule  printed  elsewhere. 
Attendance  upon  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  lectures  under  each  chair  is 
required  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  allowed  to  enter  for  final  examin- 
ation, or  to  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  senior 
class  will  be  recommended  to  receive  the  degree  doctor  of  medicine  **cum 
laude''  The  selection  will  be  based  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the 
of  the  student  during  the  period  of  the  entire  course. 

CLINICS. 

The  dispensary,  located  at  14 16  Washington  avenue  south,  occupies  an 
entire  building,  and  thus  increased  and  unusual  facilities  are  offered  the  stu- 
dents for  individual  examination  of  patients.  The  location  is  within  easy 
access  of  those  whose  means  compel  them  to  ask  dispensary  assistance,  and 
presents  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  all  forms  of  disease  usually  met 
in  practice.  Patients  present  themselves  in  large  numbers  daily,  more  than 
eight  thousand  prescriptions  being  made  during  the  past  year,    and  are 
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assigned  to  particular  departments  according  to  the  nature  of  their  diseases. 
The  classes  are  so  divided  and  arranged  as  to  afford  every  student  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  various  maladies,  medical  and  surgical,  with  which  the 
clinic  abounds.  The  college  clinics  are  conducted  throughout  the  entire 
year.    Students  and  practitioners  are  invited  to  attend  them  at  all  times. 

HOSPITAL  CLINICS. 

Each  Monday  is  devoted  to  clinics  held  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

CITY   HOSPITAL,   MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  of  Homeopathic  medicine  and  surger>'  is 
largely  represented  on  the  staff  of  this  institution.  One-third  of  all  the 
patients  admitted  are  placed  in  the  homeopathic  department. 

Graduates  of  this  college  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  position  of 
interne  in  this  hospital.  Two  internes  are  appointed  each  year  after  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

ST.   LUKE'S  HOSPITAL,  ST.   PAUL. 

This  hospital  has  recently  erected  a  new  building,  thoroughly  equipped 
with  all  modem  facilities  for  caring  for  medical  and  surgical  cases.  It  con- 
tains an  ampitheatre  in  which  clinical  lectures  are  delivered.  A  number 
of  the  faculty  are  members  of  the  visiting  staff. 


COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  extension  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  four  years  enables  the 
faculty  to  present  to  the  student  a  more  thorough  and  practical  training  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  The  schedule 
of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  reaches  the  practical  work  of  his 
profession  by  gradual  steps  through  theoretical  and  laboratory  courses. 
There  are  also  offered  lectures  upon  subjects  which  have  been  omitted  in 
previous  years,  because  of  lack  of  time. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

History  and  methodology  of  medicine. 

Medical  terminology. 

Medical  botany. 

Inorganic  chemistry— laboratory. 

Histology  and  embryology— laboratory. 

Anatomy— bones,  muscles  aud  joints. 

Physiology. 

Homeopathic  pharmacy. 

Minor  surgery  and  bandaging. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Surgical  anatomy. 
Bacteriology,  general  pathology. 
Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 


SECOND   YEAR. 

Materia  Medica— experimental. 
Organic    chemistry— toxicology   and    urin- 
alysis. 
Anatomy  dissection. 

Physiology— chemical  and  experimental. 
Surgical  emergencies  and  bandaging. 
Hygiene  and  sanitary  science. 
Physical  diagnosis. 


FOURTH   YEAR. 

Surgical  pathology. 

Materia  medica  and  therapeutics. 

Practice  of  medicine. 
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r.  -.-.  :.  i.  for  »':.':'?i:  >-:*-,  par*,  y  Mr.  G  .\.  Ba:^nir.er.  Th?  .ustr;::r.3r:  w-_ll  raapr-sc 
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r:,a  r,  :.;;  yea'-,  v....  •.-:  i-:-.  >*«;1  •.  ^  t::-;  rtidy  of  tr.e  :r..ef  dru^s  of  the  honi  iDpath.c  aar^r.a 
::.':  ;  a.  ..a--  r.*:'!  a'.:  j-  :  r.^  to  t:.-:,r  s:. eat. r.c  re.at.jn?  :n  :ne  nat-ra!  icia^doais.  and  thc;r 
\>:h\:.  z^.  r-iat.or*-.  ..'.  ^;.'^'..-:i  ::.■: 
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hxa::.  r.at.or.=  -a  ^  •,';  :•;.  i  a:  tr.e  ;!o-';  of  ea;:.  year,  tr.e  result?  of  »h::h  will  dcteraalnc 
ea-.'.  -*  ;  i';rit'-.  -.t^i'.  f.ri^'.  ai   n  t:.e  ot.'.er  ^.rimary     ranches. 

I:''  00  ;i-  -f-  '-t  yea-.  "'.  T.e-.:^n  H  jm  t-pat:..:  Pr.arxaiop  ea:  second,  third  and  foarth 
y':4'-.  H  ;^'..e-'  ]'..a'...a .  .;  I;y:ia-n.:-.  P'arr. nitons'  or  CoAperth-* ail's  Materia  Medica. 
}{;:  :.':  r.ar.r.  -.  O'^ar.or;  H  .-!';'■.•.';:-:.  jOKS—.Mlcns  Hani  Book.  Her.n^?*  Condensed  Mater.a 
.'•!'.  :    .a.  I)    :.:  am-  L»:  .t  .:•:-. 

(.LlSir_M,    MI.IMMM-    AN:>    PHYSICAL    DIAGNv>nIS. 

r.o';  ':o..'-';  0!  n-,*.'j  :t  ..n  n  p:.ys.:al  d;agnos:5  ::)ns:st5  of  a  series  of  didactic  lectures, 
I'M..'  r.^  i:.n  '^*:n'::'A.  prmi.ples  upon  which  this  science  ;s  based,  with  illustrations  and 
d-:-;.  o:;-tr;it;on.->  .jpon  t.he  h-.-althy  body,  this  is  followed  by  clinical  work,  showing  the  prac- 
t.'.a  a;,;,;. ".at, on  of  t.'.':--;  pr.n:.p!es  in  d.seased  conditions  at  the  dispensary  and  hospitals, 
wh,   :.  :  ir.o.'-ri  aS:ri  lant  mat'.-r  a,  for  tiiis  method  of  teaching.  Outside  dispensary  work  also 
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rf  t:  e  ^jraduating  class  %^.th  cases  of  acute  disease,  which  they  treat 


un  \k:  tr.e  -upervV.on  of  tr  ',•  profcs-or  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  physical  examin- 
at  0.0  an]  d.a^no!.5,  t;  e  -p'.-.  a!  a;rn  -a. 11  he  t  j  teach  and  to  demonstrate  the  practical  appli- 
'".at-  :^n  of,  i.^mcopathic  pnrr.ple^  :n  ih.erapeutics. 

T'.xt-   ook=  -  L  .  •.ntr.i;  '     T.oerapeut.cs;    Lippe's     Repertory;    Farrington"s    Clinical 
Mat'jr.a  .Nled.ca.  \;erjit  .s  .NIel.cal  Diagnosis:  .^brams"  Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis. 


l'i;IN;iI'LI>    AND    PRACTICE    OF    SURGERY. 

.\  comprehcn-  ve  course  of  lectures  on  general  surgery  will  be  given.  Surgical  pathol- 
ogy will  he  treated  in  a  C\>n;>e  and  comprehensive  manner.  Surgical  anatony  will  be  care- 
fully and  thorouglily  denjonstrated.  .Senior  students  will  be  required  to  perform  amputa- 
tions, excisions,  rejection-;  an  i  all  the  other  principal  operations  that  belong  to  this  class. 
upon  liie  living  and  upon  tie  cadaver.  They  are  also  required  to  ligate  the  principal  arter- 
ies of  the  body,     ire  professor  of  surgery  gives  this  work  his  personal  attention. 

Text-l»ooks— Horn  iDpath.c   Te.\t-!)ooic  of    Surgery,    Bryant,    Erickson.    Packard    and 
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CLINICAL   AND   OKTHOP/tDlC    SLTRGLRV. 

The  diag^nosis,  prognosis  and  homeopathic  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  will  be  taught 
practically.  Surgical  operations  will  be  performed  before  the  class.  There  will  be  two 
clinics  and  one  lecture  each  week  on  surgical  emergencies,  minor  surgery  and  orthopaedla. 

Text-books— Helmuth.  The  Homceopathic  Text  Book  of  Surgery;  Gilchrist's  Surgical 
Therapeutics;  Ramaley's  Surgical  Diagnosis;  Maullin,  Bradford  and  Lavitt. 

Reference-book— International  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery. 

DISEASES   OF   WOMEN. 

A  systematic  course  of  lectures  upon  the  anatomy,  physiologry  and  pathology  of  the 
generative  organs,  with  the  etiology,  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  their  diseases  will 
be  given. 

.\bundant  supply  of  material  at  the  dispensary  and  the  hospitals  permits  of  clinical  and 
bedside  instruction;  and  principal  operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs  will  be  performed. 

Text-book— Wood. 

DISEASES   OF    NOSE,   THROAT   AND    EAR. 

Didactic  lectures  of  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and  car  will  he  delivered  to  third  year 
students;  it  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  show  the  logical  sequence  of  etiology,  pathology, 
symptomatology  and  treatment. 

Text-book— Nose.  Throat  and  Ear,  McBride.  Reference— Burnett  Lysken,  Nose  and 
Throat,  Ivins-McDonald;  Reference,  Bosworth;  Flar.  Buck-Houghton;  Reference,  Roosa. 

Clinical  instruction  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  use  of  instruments  and  the  tech- 
nique of  operations  and  local  treatment  will  be  given  to  the  fourth  year  students. 

OPHTHALMOLOGV. 

In  the  department  of  ophthalmology  are  taught  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  its  appen- 
dages, with  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  upon  the  diseases  commonly  met  with  in  each 
part  of  the  organ. 

.\ttention  is  given  to  the  relationship  existing  between  diseases  of  the  eye  and  other 
organs  of  the  body,  and  general  systemic  disturbances  which  produce  reflex  eye  troubles. 
The  great  abundance  of  clinical  material  presented  at  the  dispensary  and  hospitals,  affords 
opportunity  to  witness  all  operations  which  arc  of  importance  in  this  branch  of  surgery. 

Witlj  the  inauguration  of  the  extended  term  will  be  given  special  instruction  in  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  of  refraction,  and  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  diagnosis  of  intra- 
ocular troubles. 

Text-book— Norton. 

MENTAL    AND   NERVOlS    DISEASES. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  chair  to  qualify  the  student  to  detect  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
insanity  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  this  course,  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  history,  course,  development, 
symptoms,  pathology  and  defining  terms  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Text-books— Insanity:  Worcester,  Clouston,  Regis. 

Text-books— Nervous  diseases:  Hart,  Dana,  Herter,  Martin. 

Text  books— Electricity:  Steavenson  and  Jones. 

THEORY  .AND  PR.\CTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  will  be  delivered  to  students  of  the 
third  and  fourth  year.  It  will  be  the  purpose  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
description,  course  and  diagnosis  of  disease,  and  the  method  of  treating  such  disease  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  homeopathic  law  of  cure.  The  teachings  of  Hahnemann,  Hering,  Dun- 
ham, etc.,  will  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  presented  to  the  students,  as  well  as  will  frequent 
illustrations  of  the  practical  application  of  such  principles  to  every  day  professional  life. 


As  h.  -i.-.  ::  5::r.  dr.  !  :rt  it-ier.:  .^..'.  it  r.aie  :^z:.'..zt  with  the  prcper  raethod  of  "laking 
a  :a'e    i.z.i  t-.e  -se  ::'  tre  re;cr::'y  .a  seieitng  :he  •"siniLar"  rexciy. 

Te\t-:i-^ks— Goc::r'-.  f  Pri::.:e;  kaue  ;  Patro.o^:  Arr/is  Pracr.ce:  L:ppc"s  Repertory: 
Pe;:p<.r  r  System  cf  Mei  :;r.r;  Bar::.o.:  as  c:  Osier"*  Prartice:  Da  Ccsta's  Dia^osi*. 

OBSTETRICS. 

I:  ^  sought  to  g.vc  t'.e  s:  rd-m:  a  thrroughly  pracr.cal  course  of  instruction  in  this 
bran::..  a«s.g^r..ng  to  :i;n::a!  tea::.:ng  rr. ore  t:s:e  than  to  pure'.y  didactic  work. 

T'AO  hoars  each  Act*:  are  dev.ted  to  ie:ti:res  on  the  science  of  obstetrics — such  being 
iii'-strated  by  .harts  and  dra-A.njjs. ':  y  p^hantocs  and  pelvis,  wet  and  dry  preparations,  and  by 
demonstrations  of  frcsh  spcc:.T.?r.«.  pro:i-:::s  o:  arrested  gestation,  normal  or  otherwise,  as 
such  rr.sy  re  procured.  It  acjI'I  be  h:ghiy  appreciated  by  the  students  and  by  the  college, 
.i  pr.}'^  rians  genera. !y  -Aouid  sen  i  to  the  :ha:r  of  oi:stetric5  for  such  demonstration,  inter- 
est.ng  -pe:  rr.ens  a?  t.hey  are  n^et  .n  general  practice.  It  is  a.med  to  give  a  scient:£c  basis 
o:  facts  of  a.ia:orr.y  of  physio. ogy  and  pathological  processes  of  forces,  active  and  reacrlve: 
the  n.c:;'.an:cs  of  parturit.on.  et:.,  in  orier  that  the  student  nray  think  for  himself  and 
understaniingly  deduce  and  apply  the  r.gi'.t  methods   to  cover  the   conditions  presenting. 

Tr.e  ^^rt  of  ohstctrics  is.  f.rst.  the  capability  to  recognize  such  conditions,  and  second, 
the  =»c;llf  ;i  ap[.hcation  of  .'i.easures,  op^rat-.e  or  uthenA:-e,  to  meet  such  conditions. 

The  -en;or-  vs  1.  be  given  operative  courses  on  ihiC  phantom  and  infant  cadaver,  being 
thor''-.;ghly  drhied  in  diagnosing  positions,  applying  forceps,  turning,  etc.  Furthermore,  at 
t^e  dispensary  and  at  ti.e  homes  of  applying  women,  students  are  trained  in  inspection. 
pa.pation  ^as  diagnosing  p(-s;t:on  of  child  hy  ahdommal  touch),  auscultation  (recognizing 
f'i.tal  heart  sounds,  etc.),  \  ixanual  digital  examinations,  and  measuring  the  various  p)elvic 
dameter-.  etc..  and  genera. ly  at  e»ery  opportunity  to  practice  the  eye  and  ear  and  f:nger.  in 
seeing,  and  .^ear.ng  an  i  fe<.  ng. 

.*^uch  e\ani;nati(.ns  are  made  during  the  various  months  of  gestation,  as  the  women  may 
^ITU"— Out  r.l  .\av',  \s:  en  p  ■^>  :  .e,  ."ttore  term--an^  they  are  repealed  as  often  as  practi- 
cal le.  Kach  sen.or  will  atieni,  at  least,  one  connneinent,  at  which  the  professor  always 
endeavor^  to  re  pre-ent.  that  in-t'uct;on  and  proht  may  he  obtained  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  .T.ater.al  pro:ii>es  to  :.  e  ample. 

Text-hooks  — Lea.  itt.  Reynolds,  Lusk,  Gar\in  and  Jarmin. 

DISE.XSES  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  four'^e  on  tJ.l'^  s;;i;e';l  will  consist  of  lectures  and  clinics.  The  details  of  infant 
feeding  and  hygiene  are  gone  into  thoroughly.  The  children's  clinic  is  very  full  and  affords 
a  variety  of  ca-es.  ( 'pportunltles  aregi'.en  to  all  seniors  to  study  at  the  bedside  the  exan- 
tf.ern?  and  d;«:ea-es  of  t!ie  re"^piratf.'ry  organs. 

Text-I'f.ok— Tooker. 

Reference  i  oo.->  — .\s:d  y  and  Wrigi.t;  Rotchi  American  Text-bock  of  Diseases  ot 
Ch.llren. 

SKIN    .^M)    GENTTO-IRINARV    DISE.^SES. 

The-^e  -ul  lects  will  \  e  taught  by  didactic  lectures,  and  also  h^y  exhibiting  characteristic 
cases  from  the  ii:'>i»en'-ary. 

Text-booK--:— Kipi^ax.  IJerseaii.  Otis  Keyes. 

HIST<JRV    .\ND    METHODOLOGV    OF    MEDICINE. 

.\  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  first  year  students  on  the  history  and 
methodology  of  medicine.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  course  to  fully  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  history  of  medicine  aid  methods  wdiich  have  prevailed  at  various  periods  in  the 
worlds  history,  and  the  evolution  of  homeopathy.  This  chair  will  also  present  a  course  on 
dietetics,  and  careful  rules  will  be  laid  down  tor  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  selec- 
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CLINICAL  OBSTETRICS. 

Senior  students  under  the  charge  of  the  professor  of  this  chair  will  be  required  to 
examine  patients  in  the  various  periods  of  gestation.  At  these  examinations  the  various 
signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy  are  pointed  out  and  examined  in  detail.  Diagnosis  by 
palpation,  inspection  and  vaginal  touch,  together  with  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  measure- 
ments are  made  by  the  student  in  charge  of  that  particular  case.  The  disturbances  of 
pr^nancy  are  met  by  local  and  internal  medication,  and  the  student  in  charge  is  expected 
to  visit  the  patient  at  her  home  before  term  and  to  learn  the  supervision  of  the  lying  in 
chamber.  A  careful  record  is  made  of  the  signs  and  symptoms,  and  the  various  measure- 
mcnts.  in  this  way  any  pelvic  deformity  or  uterine  deviation  is  known  before  labor  occurs. 
At  the  time  of  labor  a  blank  is  furnished  upon  which  a  record  is  kept  of  the  mother  and 
child:  the  condition  of  the  patient's  heart,  pulse,  bladder,  rectum  and  the  progress  of  the 
labor,  also  the  duration  of  the  first,  second  and  third  stages,  together  with  the  phenomena 
incident  to  the  above  and  the  expedient  used.  The  foetal  heart  sounds  are  also  recorded, 
the  rate  and  where  heard  with  greatest  clearness,  also  the  presentation  and  position  of  the 
foetus  and  its  position  through  the  pelvic  canal. 

Forceps  are  applied  in  suitable  cases  by  students  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
in  charge.  The  care  of  the  new-born  and  the  puerperal  period  are  given  the  strictest 
attention. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  special  purpose  of  these  lectures  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with    the  legal 
rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
Text- books  .—Reese,  Chapman,  Abercrombie. 
Reference  book:— Withaus  and  Becker,  Hamilton. 

RELATED   STUDIES. 

Histology t  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  histology, 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Anatomy^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  anatomy 
and  histology  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Physiology^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  histology 
and  chemistry  of  the  first  year's  course. 

Chemistry^  in  the  second  year,  can  be  taken  by  those  who  have  completed  the  chemistry 
of  the  first  year. 

HISTOLOGY    AND    EMBRYOLOGY. 

This  chair  occupies  a  large  part  Of  the  first  floor  and  basement  of  the  laboratory  of 
medical  sciences.  Its  main  classes  are  taught  in  its  general  laboratory,  extending  across 
an  entire  wing  of  this  building,  and  well  lighted  by  windows  upon  three  sides  and  a  portion 
of  the  fourth.  The  dimensions  of  this  laboratory  are  44x72  feet.  Adjoining  it  is  a  special 
laboratory  for  the  use  of  advanced  students,  covering  20  x  3s  feet. 

The  next  apartment  contains  the  library  of  the  laboratory,  and  neighboring  rooms  are 
devoted  to  the  office  and  private  laboratories  of  the  professor  in  charge  and  his  assistants. 
Supplies  arc  stored  in  a  preparation  and  stock  room  in  the  basement.  The  laboratories  are 
equipped  with  seventy-five  Leitz'  microscopes,  each  fitted  with  double  nose-piece  and  Abb6 
condenser.  Several  aquaria,  incubators,  water-baths,  microtomes,  a  series  of  His'  wax 
models  of  the  human  embryo,  a  photo-micrographic  apparatus  and  a  reconstruction  appar- 
atus complete  their  equipment. 

Study  tables,  accommodating  seventy  students,  are  arranged  immediately  in  front  of 
the  windows  surrounding  the  room.  A  second  tier  of  desks,  providing  for  twenty  students. 
is  furnished  with  lockers  for  the  storage  of  apparatus  and  materials  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
class. 

An  abundance  of  carefully  prepared  histological  and  embryological  material,  both  human 
and  comparative,  is  kept  constantly  on  hand  and  in  process  of  development.  Fresh  material 
for  histological  sections  and  for  the  study  of  the  embryo  at  various  stages  of  growth,  is 
supplied  from  the  animal-rooms  of  the  chair  of  physiology. 
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The  work  in  histology  and  embryology  is  as  purely  practical  as  i>ossible.  The  student, 
at  the  opening  of  the  course,  is  trained  in  the  technique  of  the  microscope.  He  is  then  in- 
structed in  the  staining  and  mounting  of  prepared  specimens.  Later  he  is  taught  to  carry  a 
series  of  sections  through  the  various  stages  of  preparation  from  the  living  tissue  to  the 
completed  microscopical  specimen.  During  his  two  years'  course  he  thus  acquires  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  specimens,  of  his  own  preparation,  illustrating  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  human  body. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  series  of  charts,  in  oil  and  water-colors,  of  embryological  and 
histological  subjects.  Demonstrations  are  frequently  given  under  the  microscope,  of 
typical  sections  illustrating  tissues  and  parts  of  organs,  accompanied  by  camera  lucida 
drawings  of  photo-micrographs  with  explanatory  text. 

This  chair  offers  an  opportunity  for  advanced  courses  of  laboratory  study  and  original 
research.  Advanced  students  are  admitted  to  the  special  laboratory  and  to  the  full  use  of 
the  apparatus  and  material.  Reference  cabinets  of  embryological  and  histological  speci- 
mens are  open  to  their  inspection.  A  reference  library— a  small  but  carefully  chosen  col- 
lection of  related  literature,  of  both  standard  and  periodical  character,  is  offered  to  them. 

In  addition,  the  other  librairies  of  the  University,  together  with  the  public  libraries  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  afford  the  student  access  to  the  best  publications  among  current 
periodicals  and  monographs. 

FOR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  I.  General  morphology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  work.  The 
course  includes  the  structure  and  manipulation  of  microscope-structure  and  properties 
of  protoplasm;  the  cell,  its  structure;  cell  division;  reproduction;  ovum,  spermatozoon, 
formation  of  blastodermic  layers.  A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  and  life  history  of 
certain  typical  unicellular  animal  and  plant  forms,  as  amoeba,  paramoecium,  vorticella. 
the  sporozoa,  yeast,  bacteria,  spirogyra,  etc.  Simple  multicellular  forms  as  hydra;  a 
coelomate  worm,  as  earth  worm;  the  parasitic  worms  of  man;  leading  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  elements  ol  structure  in  the  vertebrata.  Lectures,  etc.  2  hours  per  week, 
laboratory  work  6  hours  per  week,  first  semester,  first  year. 

Course  II.  Elem  ents  0/ histology  and  embryology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  blood,  epi- 
thelial, connective,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  Vascular  and  lymphatic  systems,  in- 
tegumental  organs  and  teeth,  The  formation  of  the  embryo,  foetal  envelopes,  etc.,  with 
practical  work  on  chick,  frog  and  mammalian  embryos.  Lectures,  etc.,  2  hours  per 
week;  laboratory.  6  hours  per  week;  second  semester,  first  year.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  course  i.  Professor  Lee. 

Course  III.  Advanced  histology  and  embryology.  Lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work.  Advanced  methods  of  histological  and  embryological  technique.  The  compara- 
tive study  of  the  minute  structure,  origin,  and  development  of  the  various  organs  of  the 
alimentary,  respiratory  and  uro-genital  systems.  The  central  and  sympathetic  nervous 
systems,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  etc.  Lectures,  etc..  2  hours  per  week.  Laboratory 
work,  3  hours  per  week;  first  and  second  semester,  second  year.  Open  to  those  who 
have  completed  the  courses  of  the  first  year  in  histology  and  embryology  and  in  anatomy 
and  physiology.  Professor  Lee. 

FOR  GRADU.\TES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  properly  qualified  students  and  will  consist  of  prac- 
tical work  in  laboratory,  a  prescribed  course  of  reading  with  reports  of  work,  and  lectures 
and  demonstrations  to  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

Course  IV.  Methods  of  microscopical  work.  The  preparation  and  use  of  the  various  solu- 
tions, employed  in  fixing,  hardening  and  staining;  methods  of  embedding,  sectioning, 
reconstructions,  etc..  etc. 

Course  V.  {a)  Comparative  histology  and  histogenesis  of  the  tissues.  The  animal  cell,  the 
epideral,  connective,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  blood,  etc. 
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(^)  Comparative  histology  and  embryology  oJ  the  viscera.  The  epidermal,  digestive,  res- 
piratory and  uro-genital  systems  of  organs. 

(tf )  Comparative  histology  and  histogenesis  of  nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  Central 
nervous  systems,  etc.  after  the  method  of  Weigert,  Golgi,  etc. 

Course  VI.  Comparative  embryology  of  vertebrates.  A  detailed  study  of  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  of  Vertebrate  types,  as  acanthias,  patromyzon,  trout,  amblystoma, 
frog,  chick,  rat,  pig  and  human  embryos. 

Research  work  in  histology  and  embryology.  Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  those  desiring 
to  pursue  original  investigations. 

ANATOMY. 

The  chair  of  anatomy  occupies  rooms  in  medical  hall.  These  include  two  large  stu- 
dents" dissecting  rooms,  the  general  laboratories  of  anatomy,  a  bone  laboratory,  a  private 
laboratory  for  research  work,  the  offices  of  the  professor  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
preparation  rooms  and  morgue.    .An  ample  supply  of  dissecting  material  is  provided. 

The  student,  in  his  tirst  year,  takes  a  preliminary  course  of  lectures  upon  osteology. 
This  is  accompanied  by  practical  work  in  the  bone  laboratory,  where  he  is  furnished  with 
all  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  which  he  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  demonstra- 
tor oi  anatomy. 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  syndesmology  follows,  accompanied  by  recitations  which  are 
illustrated  by  human  preparations  and  by  fresh  and  preserved  sections  of  joints. 

A  course  of  descriptive  lectures  in  myology  is  then  given  witli  demonstrations  upon  the 
cadaver. 

Lectures  and  a  brief  course  of  dissections  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  of  the 
lower  animals,  complete  the  work  of  the  tirst  year  in  this  branch.  In  the  second  year,  the 
student  takes  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  of  the  vascular  system  ;  the  ali- 
mentary canal;  the  respiratory  tract,  the  genito-urinary  system  and  the  inguinal  and  peri- 
neal structures.  He  tlien  pursues  a  course  in  regional  anatomy,  embracing  a  study  of  the 
surgical  regions  of  the  entire  body;  a  course  in  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord  and  ganglionic  system,  illustrated  by  fresh  and  permanent  preparations, 
models  and  diagrams. 

He  dissects,  during  the  year,  the  entire  human  body,  and  gives  recitations  upon  the 
subject,  and  observes  demonstrations  made  by  a  corps  of  assistants  under  the  direction  of 
the  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

In  the  third  year,  the  student  takes  up  the  study  of  the  human  body,  from  a  topograph- 
ical standpoint,  and  is  given  a  thorough  review  of  the  surgical  regions,  emphasizing  the 
practical  points  in  the  relatione,  structure  and  distribution  of  the  uer\ous  system. 

ANATOMY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Course  I.  Osteology.  Lectures  and  recitations  covering  a  thorough  study  of  the  human 
skeleton;  and,  supplementary  work  on  the  Osteology  of  domestic  mammals,  three  hours 
each  week,  ten  weeks.  Laboratory  work  on  the  human  skeleton,  class  in  sections, 
two  hours  each,  ten  >^eeks.     Required  of  all  freshman  students. 

Course  II.  Syndesmolo'^y.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each  week,  four  weeks. 
Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i. 

Course  III.  Myology.  Lectures  and  recitations  covering  the  entire  muscular  system  of  the 
human  body,  with  supplementary  study  of  comparative  myology;  three  hours  each 
week,  sixteen  weeks.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  identifying  the  muscles  of  the 
human  body  on  dissected  preparations,  and  showing  their  actions.  Class  in  sections, 
four  hours  each  week,  live  weeks.    Open  to  those  liaving  taken  course  ii. 

Course  IV.  Splanchnology.  Lectures  on  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera;  two 
hours  each  week,  ten  weeks.  Required  of  all  freshman  students.  Laboratory  work, 
demonstrating  and  dissecting  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  organs  of  the  human 
subject  or  of  the  dog  or  sheep. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Course  V.  Splanchnology.  Descriptive  and  topogrraphical  anatomy  of  the  thoracic  viscera; 
the  alimentary  and  urino-genital  organs.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each 
week,  10  weeks. 

Course  VI.  Descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy.  Head,  neck,  trunk  and  extremities. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each  week,  12  weeks. 

Course  VII.  The  nervous  system.  Cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  membranes;  the  cranial 
and  spinal  ner>-es;  the  sympathetic  nervous  system;  and  the  special  sense  organs. 
Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  each  week,  8  weeks. 

Course  VIII.  Dissecting.  The  work  extends  over  two  periods  of  six  weeks  each,  five  after- 
noons of  each  week.  The  method  of  work  follows  that  laid  down  in  Holden's  Manuel  of 
Dissections.    Open  to  those  having  completed  first  year's  work. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Course  IX.  Surgical  anatomy.  The  instruction  consists  of  dissections,  demonstrating  the 
relations  of  structures  composing  the  surgical  regions  of  the  body.  Demonstrations  on 
the  living  subject,  showing  the  anatomical  and  surgical  landmarks,  and  their  applica- 
tions; also  the  location,  by  surface  tracings,  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the  various 
cavities,  and  of  the  important  arteries,  veinsand  nerves.    Required  of  all  junior  students. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Course  X.    Applied  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system.    Elective. 

Text-Books.  First  Year.  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy,  The  Tenth  Edition,  Vol.  H . 
Parti.  Ostelogy,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Arthrology;  Myology;  Angiology;  Gray's  Descriptive 
and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Second  and  Third  Years.  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy,  The  Tenth  Edition;  Morris' 
Text-Book  of  Anatomy;  Gray's  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Holden  Practical  Anat- 
omy; Holden's  Manual  of  Dissections;  Treves'  Applied  Anatomy. 

Collateral  Reading.  First  Year.  Flower's  Osteology  of  Mammals;  G^enbaur's 
Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy;  Chaveau's  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Second  and  Third  Years.  McClellan's  Regional  Anatomy;  Ranney's  Applied  Anatomy 
of  the  Nervous  System;  Meynert's  Psychiatry,  Part  I;  Anatomy.  Physiology  and  Chemistry 
of  the  Brain. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  • 

The  chair  of  physiology  occupies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  laboratory  of  medical  sciences, 
including  a  general  laboratory  ot  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry,  a  demonstration 
room  for  experimental  work  and  the  library  and  office  of  the  professor  in  this  branch. 

A  large  amphitheatre,  adapted  to  the  demonstration  of  major  experiments,  immediately 
adjoins  the  laboratory  and  is  used,  also,  for  lecture  purposes,  by  this  and  other  chairs. 

Class-work  in  physiological  chemistry  is  conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  chemistry,  occu- 
pying the  adjoining  building. 

In  the  basement  of  the  laboratory  of  medical  sciences,  the  chair  maintains  a  spacious 
and  comfortably  equipped  animal-room,  which  is  furnished  with  a  large  aquarium,  frog- 
tanks,  rabbit  and  guinea-pig  enclosures,  breeding  cages,  rat  and  mouse  cages,  and  dog  and 
cat  kennels.  From  this  animal  room  are  furnished  supplies  of  material  and  animals  for  the 
work  in  experimental  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  histology,  embryoloffy,  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology.  The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  room  are  studied  carefully,  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  physiological  and  structural  integrity  of  its  animal  occupants,  as 
perfectly  as  possible.  Stock  required  for  bacteriological  purposes  is  removed  and  placed  in 
an  isolated  apartment  at  a  distance  from  this  room. 

The  physiological  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  fair  supply  of  apparatus,  instruments, 
etc.,  for  experimental  purposes,  and  with  materials,  glassware,  digesters,  water-baths,  ven- 
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tilatinjf  hood,  etc.,  for  the  work  in  physiological  chemistry.  Its  outfit  includes  sets  of  vivi- 
section instruments,  an  artificial  respiratory  machine,  batteries,  DuBois  Raymond  coils, 
galvanometers,  rheostats,  moist  muscle  chambers,  recording  drums,  Ludwig's  Kymograph. 
Spring  Myograph,  Burdon  Sanderson's  Stethometcr,  Dudgeon's  Sphymographs,  Runne's 
Chronograph,  Roy's  Tonometer,  GaskelTs  Clamp,  etc.,  etc. 

The  course  in  physiology  is  graded  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  the  first  year,  the 
student  takes  lectures,  gives  recitations  and  sees  demonstrations  in  general  physiology. 
These  embrace  the  discussion  and.  so  far  as  possible,  the  observation  of  the  physiological 
ingredients  of  the  animal  body;  of  the  physiology  of  cell-life  or  the  fundamental  properties 
of  the  cell;  of  the  nutritive  media,  blood,  lymph  and  chyle;  of  the  elementary  functions  of 
the  nervous  system;  of  the  muscular  tissues,  the  connective  tissues,  and  the  epithelial  tis- 
sues; of  the  vascular  mechanism;  of  the  alimentary  canal;  of  the  organs  of  secretion;  of  the 
respiration  and  of  the  organs  of  excretion. 

In  the  second  year,  the  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  and  includes  the  study  of  such 
advanced  topics  as  metabolism:  nutrition;  dietetics;  reproduction;  the  physiology  of  foetal 
life,  of  infancy,  of  maturity  and  of  old  age;  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and 
ganglionic  system.  Three  hours  per  week,  during  the  first  semester,  are  occupied  in  labo- 
ratory work  in  physiological  chemistry.  This  course  affords  the  student  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  It  embraces  studies 
in  the  several  classes  of  proteids;  in  fats,  carbohydrates,  bone,  muscle,  blood,  milk,  the 
digestive  fluids,  glycogen,  etc.  A  similar  number  of  hours  during  the  second  semester  are 
devoted  to  experimental  physiology.  Under  this  subject,  the  student  is  familiarized  with 
physiological  apparatus  and  its  uses:  with  forms  of  electrical  stimulation  and  with  methods 
of  experimentation;  while  his  command  of  physiological  principles  is  strengthened  by  the 
observation  of  functional  facts. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  by  means  of  series  of  charts  in  oil  and  water  colors,  which 
picture  the  physiological  anatomy;  the  mechanical  relations  and  the  biologico-chemical 
changes  of  the  tissues. 

A  laboratory  reference  library  is  in  process  of  collection,  to  which  the  advanced  student 
will  have  access  for  collateral  reading. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Course  I.  General  f>hysiolof^y\  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations,  dealing  with  the 
physiological  chemistry  ot  the  human  body;  the  physiological  properties  of  the  cell, 
the  nutritive  media;  nervous  mechanisms  in  general;  the  muscular  tissues;  the  con- 
nective tissues,  and  the  epithelial  tissues,  as  the  structural  basis  of  the  animal  body. 
Three  hours  per  week,  1st  semester,  first  year. 

Course  II.  Systemic  physiology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations.  This  course 
includes  the  physiology  of  the  vascular  system;  the  digestive  system;  the  respiratory 
system;  the  secretory  and  the  excretory  systems.  Three  hours  per  week,  2d  semester, 
first  year.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  i.  Professor  Beard. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Course  III.  Advanced  physiology.  Lectures,  recitations  and  demonstrations  This 
course  includes  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  metabolism;  of  nutrition;  of  tem- 
perature production,  regulation  and  loss;  of  dietetics;  of  reproduction;  of  the  physiolog- 
ical changes  incident  to  successive  periods  of  life;  and  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system.  Two  hours  per  week,  both  semesters,  second  year.  Open  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  courses  in  physiology  of  the  first  year  and  the  freshman  courses  in  histol- 
ogy and  chemistry.  Professor  Beard. 

Course  IV.  Physiological  chemistry,  laboratory  -work.  \  practical  study  of  the  several 
classes  of  proteids;  of  carbo-hydrates,  fats,  bone,  muscle  and  blood;  of  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile  in  their  respective  digestions;  of  milk;  of  glycogen; 
and  of  extractives.  Three  hours  per  week;  1st  semester,  second  year.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  the  work  in  freshman  physiology  and  in  first  year  histology  and 
chemistry.  Professor  Beard. 
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-.1  i'--r    in  r.':  Lv   :.;:'-    ani  rccitnt. •.>:!;>.      Tac.  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

w      !,  1  •.•..-!-.  'i(-    '-Or  ..  '. .  and  '.::  open  t...  thc^e  who  have  completed  first  year  chemis- 
trv. 

I'ATHoLoGV  AND  liACTERIOLOGV. 
FuR  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Ccur^^  I.  Crr.rrjl  I\ith  I'  i'\ .  Lc  twres  and  demonstrations.  The  general  processes  in- 
\(';ved.ti  d  -e.i-c.  'li.c  cc  ri«-  lerat  on  of  ti;mor«:  will  be.  however,  omitted  since  this 
siUiic  t  w.ii  to  iuiiy  dealt  v  :th  .\\  the  cour^e  ('W  surgical  pathology.  Twice  a  week  (two 
hour'^  weekly; .  ,n  nrst  semester  of  third  year.  Professor  Wesbrook. 

Course  II.     The  Tatl'.oLi:y  cf  Sf-ecial  Organs.    This  course  consists  of: 

—♦"ires  and  demonstrations  :n  wli;ch  will  be  employed  both  fresh  tissues  and  pre- 
•"^^  from  the  pathokgical  museum.    Twice  a  week  (two hours  wcck- 

ri.^f^......  w u. 1. 
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{b)  Practical  laboratory  work  in  which  students  will  be  required  to  mount  and  examine^ 
under  the  microscope,  selected  specimens  illustrative  of  morbid  processes.  In  this  way 
will  be  acquired  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  microscopic  appearance  of  diseased  tissues, 
but  a  good  working  set  of  permanent  preparations  will  be  obtained.  Where  diseases 
are  dependent  on  or  characterized  by  the  presence  of  bacteria,  the  pathological  lesions, 
and  their  histological  characteristics,  will  alone  be  considered;  the  demonstration  of  the 
bacteria  themselves  being  given  in  the  course  on  elementary  bacteriology.  Twice  a 
week  (six  hours  weekly),  second  semester  of  third  and  first  semester  of  fourth  year. 

Professor  Stewart. 

Course  III.  Surgical  pathology .  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory  demon- 
strations, and  will  cover  the  general  subject  of  the  pathological  and  bacteriological 
basis  of  surgery.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  charts  and  diagrams,  by  fresh  and 
preserved  specimens,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  demonstrations  will  be  given  of  the 
various  morbid  processes  and  the  bacteria  concerned.  Especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  inflammation  and  its  complications,  to  the  infectious  diseases  of  surgical  importance, 
and  to  tumors.  Twice  a  week  (two  hours  weekly),  second  semester  of  third  and  first 
semester  of  fourth  year.  Professor  Stewart. 

Course  IV.    Autopsies  and  Post  mortem  technicque.     In  this  course,  students  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  personally  taking  part  in  and  conducting  the  work  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  pathologist  in  charge.    A  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  post  mortem  work 
and  of  morbid  anatomy  will  be  thus  afforded.    This  course  will  be  given,  as  opportunity 
offers,  throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years,  both  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Professor  Stewart  and  Dr.  Rothrock. 

Course  V.  Clinical  microscopy.  This  will  consist  of  demonstrations  and  practical  labor- 
atory work  in  which  will  be  included  the  microscopic  examination  of  pathological  urine, 
faeces,  sputum  and  blood,  parasites,  cyst  and  stomach  contents,  etc.  It  will  i3e  con- 
ducted in  the  pathological  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  pathology. 
First  semester  of  third  year.  Dr.  Head. 

Course  VI.  Elementary  bacteriology.  Though  of  necessity  attention  must  be  paid  to 
bacteria  of  all  kinds  for  the  purpose  of  the  differentiation  of  the  pathogenic  from  the 
harmless  varieties,  the  aim  ^•\\\  be  to  study  this  science  in  its  special  relation  to  disease. 
Both  the  pathological  and  hygienic  aspects  of  bacteriology  will  receive  due  considera- 
tion. This  course  consisis  of:  (a)  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Twice  a  week,  (two 
hours  weekly),  in  first  semester  of  third  year. 

{b)  Laboratory  work.  Practical  work  will  consist  of  the  preparation  of  the  various  cul- 
ture media,  the  technique  of  showing  and  examination  of  cultures,  the  separation  and 
isolation  of  bacteria,  staining  and  making  of  permanent  preparations  of  micro-organ- 
isms, both  from  cultures  and  in  tissue.  The  diagnosis  of  disease  by  bacteriological 
methods  will  be  especially  dwelt  upon.  Twice  a  week  (six  hours  weekly),  in  first  sem- 
ester of  third  year.    Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  iii,  in  histology. 

Professor  VVesbrook. 

FOR  GRADUATES  AND  UNDERGRADUATES. 

Course  VII.  Advanced  bacteriology.  (Optional  and  only  open  to  those  who  have  taken 
course  vi,  or  the  equivalent.)  This  course  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  special  or  research  work.  It  will  include  lectures  and  practical  labora- 
tory work  in  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  earth,  air,  foods,  etc.,  with  spec  al 
work  in  the  study  of  .the  anaerobic  bacteria.  Bacterial  toxins,  preparation  of  such  diag- 
nostic agents  as  tuberculin,  mallein,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  bacteriological  aspect  of  serum- 
theraphy  will  be  considered. 

Research.  Special  facilities  will  be  afforded  those  who  are  properly  qualified  and  desirous, 
of  doing  research  work  along  bacteriological  or  pathological  lines. 

Pathology.    Text-books:    General  Pathology,  Ziegler. 


Reftre:.:e  ztL-i  :o..atcrAl  reidiiLj.  Ttxi-zyoc  of  Path^.Dgr.  Haaai-to-.  Patio'o^.ril 
.-.::a*.or.y  ar.i  Histo^cr^.  De.ar.e. i  and  Prudden.  Practical  Patho'.o^.  \V»ire*i-  Tl:e 
Eitxents  of  Pat:.o!>g~c2^  H  stology.  Weichseltauni.    Morbid  Histology.  B-oyre, 

Sur^^:-j.  pa'.hor.gj      Tfx:-b::k      Surgpcai  Pathoioiry.  Warren. 

Reference  and  ;o!!aterai  read.ng.  Tunior?.  Scnn.  Surgical  Patholo^.  Rvwlrj  Tii* 
pr.DC  p.e?  '.f  Surgery  and  Surgical  PathoiogA-.  Tiilmarm.  Tub<r:ulc^:5  of  Boae  Jd::::5, 
Wat^-^n  Cre:. cc 

C.inica.  m::rji::fy.      T^xt'b::k      Ciinica!  Diagnosis.  Von  Jaksch. 

Reference  and  co.iaterai  reading.  Microscopic  und  Chemie  as:  K ranker: :«tt.  Lenhar..*. 
K!.n.5^c;.en  Pathoic/g  e  des  Biute?.  Linc^ck. 

Bjc:en:>.;Cj-  fixlby.k  Pr.nc.pies  of  Bactcrloiogy.  Abbot:.  Practical  Bactcr.olog--. 
Kantr.a:.:  and  Drys-daie. 

Re:eren:e  and  coiiaterai  reading.  Manual  of  Bacteriology.  Stcrab>erg.  Bacteriology. 
Fraenfiei.    P^.thogen  c  Ba::cr:a.  McFariand.     Bacitria  and  their  Products.  Woodhe^ 

HYGIENE. 

T;  .?  iT.pvrtant  ?ub;e:t  -.vil.  be  :aj*iht  m  a  ti.jro-gh'.v  pra:iical  manner. 

Text  lvojc.  Par«i"i  Hygiene. 

Referen.e  book,  Richar  json  s  Pre. entative  Medic. ne. 

Buck":  Hvg:ene. 

BOTANY. 

.\i!  student:  are  rc'^-iired  to  take  t.his  course  wh)  have  had  insu^icient  training  in  this 
5u';e:t  to  ?ati5fy  the  requ.reri.ents  of  the  chair  of  mater.a  medica.  Lectures  recitations 
and  laboratory  exerc.ses.  Ti.e  structure  and  functions  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  plants. 
root?,  items  and  leaves  are  r.rsi  discussed  with  an  outline  of  plant  histology;  a  consideration 
of  the  ceil  and  princ  pal  t:5sues.  There  are  ne.xt  considered  the  main  facts  of  plant  physi- 
ology, the  :;  em  al  processes  in  the  plant;  the  various  products  of  metabolism:  their  function 
in  t}.e  plant  e:  ^nomy  ani  the.r  economic  and  medicinal  value.  The  morphology  and  physi- 
ology of  rlo-Acrs,  fru.ts  and  seeds  are  studiei;  it  is  pointed  out  how  these  and  other  parts  of 
plants  come  to  re  •!  mediinal  importance.  The  principle  of  scientinc  nomenclature  are 
brier^y  set  iort)..  -.Mth  a  iisruss.on  of  ':. road  lines  of  dassitication.  .A  brief  account  is  given 
of  so.Tie  >f  the  more  important  plant  families,  with  special  reference  to  plants  of  medicica! 
value.     Freshman  year,  r.rst  semester. 

All  cummanicati<ms  pertaining'  to  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine 
and  Surgery  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  A.  P.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  No. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  college  of  dentistry  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  offers  two  dis- 
tinct progressive  courses  of  study  to  dental  students,  which  may  be  taken 
consecutively  or  separately  as  may  be  desired. 

The  first,  which  is  the  regular  course,  covers  three  terms  of  eight  months 
each,  in  three  separate  calendar  years.  Classes  are  graded  as  first,  second 
and  third  year.    Students  who  successfully  complete  this  course  are  given 


the  (leirree  of  I).  M.  L).  ('ii)Ct«)ri5  in  niedicina  dentaria),  which  entitles  them 
V)  Come  before  the  State  hoard  of  dental  examiners  for  a  license  to  practice 
dentistry  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

A  four  years'  course  is  also  offered  in  which  the  student  acquires  a  more 
comprehensive  medical  knowledge,  and  which  entitles  the  graduate  having 
an  average  standing  of  seventy-tive  per  cent,  to  the  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  cum 
I  an  lie. 

The  central  idea  upon  which  this  institution  was  founded,  is  that  dentistry 
is  a  branch  of  the  healing  art.and  as  such  should  be  practiced  as  a  specialty 
in  medicine.  In  order  to  do  this  the  practitioner  must  possess  a  medical 
education,  and  the  curriculum  has  been  broadened  so  as  to  include  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  has  sub- 
stituted dentistry  for  its  other  specialties.  It  is  most  earnestly  advised  that 
all  students  who  can  spare  the  time  and  means  take  the  full  course  of  four 
years.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  a 
thorough  course  in  theory  is  required,  practical  work  is  not  neglected.  The 
technical  courses  are  very  complete  and  the  clinical  facilities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

The  time  actually  to  be  spent  in  the  prosthetic  laboratory  and  infirmary 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  reach  an  aggregate  of  very  nearly  two  thousand 
hours,  divided  as  follows:  first  year,  three  hundred  forty  hours;  second  year, 
nine  hundred  hours,  and  third  year,  eight  hundred  hours.  Attendance  upon 
laboratory  work  and  infirmary  {practice  is  compulsory,  a  daily  record  being 
kejn  by  the  clerk,  and  one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  necessitates 
attendance  upon  all  laboratory  work.  .Another  special  feature  of  this  insti- 
tution is  that  in  laboratory  work  and  infirmary  practice,  students  at  all 
times  operate  under  competent  instructors,  the  professors  themselves  serv- 
ing as  demonstrators,  and  every  stage  (^f  each  operation  receives  due  criti- 
cism and  marking.  Each  ()j>eration  is  a  recitation,  and  the  student  is  thus 
able  to  trace  his  progress  from  the  daily  recortl. 

COIKSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

ANATOMY. 

/•VrjOf:</r— Lectures  and  recitations  in  osteology,  syudcsmology  and  myology  One. 
course;  two  hours  per  week;  64  hours.  .\lso  attendance  upon  lectures  on  descriptive,  topo- 
graphical and  surgical  anatomy,  one  course  of  two  hours  per  week;  64  lectures. 

Second  year— 'Y\\Q  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  covers  the  dissection  of  the  whole 
body  and  is  under  the  supervision  o(  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  the  personal  direction  of 
the  demonstrator.  The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations. 
Students  recite  upon  these  lectures  and  receive  their  final  examinations  at  the  close  of  the 
term  on  the  didactic  work  and  also  upon  the  work  in  "practical"  anatomy  done  in  the 
laboratory. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY. 

/^/rj/jiriTr.— The  subject  is  taught  by  text  books,  and  a  thorough  laboratory  course,  in 
which  the  student  studies  the  teeth  by  dissections,  modelling,  carvings  and  drawings. 
In  the  study  of  dental  anatomy,  human  and  comparative,  the  definition,  terminology, 
notation,  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  will  be  fully  considered,  also  the  macroscopic 
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and  microscopic  characteristics  of  sections,  including  the  study  of  the  relation  of  enamel 
to  dentine  and  of  the  pulp  canal.  Outline  drawings  of  the  principal  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
will  be  made. 

In  the  study  of  structural  anatomy,  teeth  from  each  side  of  the  maxillae  will  be  selected 
and  mounted  upon  wooden  blocks.  They  will  then  be  filed  down  until  the  pulp  chamber 
and  canals  are  exposed  and  a  careful  study  of  their  form  made.  Afterwards  silhouette  prints 
of  different  aspects  will  be  made  and  carefully  studied. 

The  didactic  instruction  will  be  in  nature  of  *'chalk  talks"  and  recitations  from  Black's 
Dental  Anatomy.  The  standing  of  the  student  will  be  determined  by  marks  given  on  the 
cutting  of  sections,  printing  of  silhouettes,  models,  drawings  and  recitations. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Students  are  required  to  study  physiology  in  the  first  year.  The  subject  is  taught  by 
recitations  and  lectures  illustrated  by  practical  demonstrations.  These  embrace  the  dis- 
cussion and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  observation  of  physiological  ingredients  of  the  animal 
body;  of  the  physiology  of  cell  life  or  the  fundamental  properties  of  the  cell;  the  nutritive 
media,  blood,  lymph  and  chyle;  of  the  elementary  functions  of  the  nervous  system;  of  the 
muscular  tissues  the  connective  tissues,  and  the  epithelial  tissues;  of  the  vascular  mechan- 
ism; of  the  alimentary  canal;  of  the  organs  of  secretion,  excretion  and  respiration. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

First  >^drr— Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work;  each  student  will  receive  care- 
fully prepared  specimens  illustrative  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  which 
he  will  preserve  for  permanent  use,  and  from  which  drawings  will  be  made.  Didactic  and 
practical  instruction  in  embryology  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  work  in  his- 
tology. Practical  instruction  also  will  be  given  in  the  methods  of  preserving  and  preparing 
material  for  microscopic  examination. 

Third  year— K  short  laboratory  course  covering  certain  special  practical  points  in  the 
histology  and  development  of  the  teeth,  jaw,  salivary  glands  and  mouth  cavity,  with  demon- 
stration,  lectures  and  reading  of  special  literature. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

The  instruction  in  this  branch  will  begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  terminology  belong- 
ing to  the  subject,  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  lesions  of  inflammation,  local  and  gen- 
eral, and  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues. 

The  general  character  of  tumors,  practical  consideration  of  pathological  dentition, 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  pulpitis,  pulp  nodules,  secondary  dentine,  pericementitis,  alveolar 
abscess,  caries  of  jaw,  and  necrosis,  dependent  on  a  diseased  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  va- 
rious inflammations  of  the  oral  cavity,  including  syphilis  and  tuberculosis,  will  all  receive 
due  attention. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  of  pathology  will  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chair  of  pathology  of  the  department  of  medicine  and  will  include  the  study  of  inflamma. 
tions,  pathological  histology  of  tumors  of  the  face  and  oral  cavity  and  pathological  histology 
of  the  hard  tissues, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Second  jf^^r— Lectures  on  inorganic  chemistry.  Laboratory— general  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis. 

Third  year— ^^z\^  laboratory  instruction,  with  practical  examination  of  the  urine  and 
o  ther  body  fluids  in  their  relation  to  disease,  and  as  aids  in  diagnosis,  also  an  examination 
of  the  alloys  used  in  dentistry. 

MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Firsi  year  —  Lectures,  practical  demonstrations  in  the  laboratory,  and  recitations. 
In  the  course  in  dental  therapeutics,  instruction  will  be  imparted  by  means  of  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  giving  special  attention  to  the  first  named.  No  intelligent  use 
can  be  made  of  medicinal  or  remedial  agents  without  an  understanding  *of  the  funda- 


mental  principles  of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry  and  diagnosis,  and  the 
studies  of  this  year  presupposes  such  knowledge  obtained  in  the  prcrious  courses.  The 
teaching,  therefore,  will  be  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  rightly  interpret 
the  therapeutical  indications  and  employ  the  appropriate  remedies.  Abundant  opportuni* 
ties  are  arforded^during  the  course  for  putting  into  actual  practice  in  the  infirmary,  under 
the  careful  guidance  of  the  professor  in  charge,  the  instructions  given  in  the  class-room. 
By  this  means  judiciousness  and  independence  in  the  choice  and  employment  of  remedies 
is  incalculated.  The  relation  of  systematic  treatment  to  dental  diseases  will  also  be  fully 
considered.    A  final  examination  will  be  given  in  materia  medica  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Third  year— The  subject  of  oral  surgery  will  be  taught  clinically  and  didactically.  The 
Isrge  amount  of  clinical  materia]  presenting  at  the  infirmary,  furnishes  ample  opportunity 
for  practical  demonstration.  Students  are  required  to  take  charge  of  cases  and  carry  them 
through  under  the  advice  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  didactic  lectures  will  include  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  surgical  lesions  of  the  oral  cavity  and  associate  parts,  including 
oral  tumors  and  the  reriex  neuroses  connected  with  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves;  fracture  of  the 
maxilla:;  cleft  palate  and  hare  lip;  caries  and  necrosisof  the  jaws  from  constitutional  causes; 
adenoid  growths  and  nasal  polypi  in  their  relation  to  oral  surgery;  suppuration  of  the 
antrum:  ulitis;  epulic  growths:  fungoid  pulp;  ranula;  e.xostosed  and  fused  teeth;  ankylosis 
and  discolorations.  implantations,  obturators,  interdental  and  other  forms  of  dental  splints. 

-Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  clinicians  connected  with  the  different  hos- 
pitals of  the  city  to  give  special  clinics  to  matriculates  in  this  course.  An  abundance  of 
material  representing  all  the  different  forms  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  asso- 
ciate parts  is  daily  to  be  found  in  the  inlirmary  service,  which  will  be  assigned  to  students 
for  treatment  under  direction  of  the  instructor  of  oral  surgery. 

Clinical  lectures  on  the  cases  presenting  will  be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  cases 
presenting,  include  alvelo-dental  abscesses;  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones; 
diseased  conditions  of  the  antrum;  pyorrhoea  alveolaris:  dislocations  and  ankylosis;  facial 
neuralgias;  tumors  of  the  mouth  and  associate  parts;  hare  lip;  cleft  palate;  implantation 
cases  and  fractures. 

HYGIENE. 

Third  year— \vi  the  study  of  hygiene,  personal  and  office,  the  latest  modern  appliances 
will  be  used.  The  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overestimated  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  decay  of  the  teeth,  suppuration  of  the  pulp  and  other  diseases,  alvolar  abscess, 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and  perhaps  other  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  associate  parts  with 
wliich  dentists  have  to  deal,  are  the  direct  result  of  unhygienic  conditions  of  the  oral 
cavity.  Full  practical  instruction  in  the  process  of  fermentation,  suppuration  and  infec- 
tion in  general  will  he  provided.  The  student  will  be  made  conversant  with  the  modes  of 
cultivating  germ'j  and  the  manner  of  their  growth;  methods  of  disinfection  and  antisepsis 
to  he  used  in  the  or;il  cavity.  The  care  of  instruments  and  the  danger  of  infection  bylheir 
w-G.  when  not  kept  in  an  aseptic  condition  will  be  fully  dwelt  upon. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

Third  year— \^cz\wxc^  and  recitations,  illustrated  by  microscope;  preparations  and  cul- 
ture of  various  patlir>genic  bacteria;  laboratory  exercises  in  staining  and  diagnosing  patho- 
genic bacteria:  opportunity  will  be  offered  in  the  laboratory  for  special  research  work. 

PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

Third  year— The  subject  of  physical  diagnosis  will  be  taught  didactically  and  practi- 
cally.   The  course  will  have  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  anaesthesia  and  will  be  as 

complete  as  its  importance  demands, 

AN/KSTHESIA. 

Third  year—This  subject  will  be  taught  didactically  and  clinically;  the  techincs  of 
anesthetics,  t^oth  general  and  local,  receiving  full  consideration.  Anxsthetics  arc  adminis- 
tered  in  the  chnic,  and  full  instruction  by  thoroughly  competent  assistants  as  to  the  meth- 
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ods  of  examining  the  patients,  and  the  use  of  ether  and  gas  if  given.  The  membera'of  the 
senior  class  are  required,  under  direction,  to  administer  them  and  extract  teeth  under 
these  agents. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 

In  this  department  the  work  is  thoroughly  graded.  No  student  will  be  excused  from 
any  of  the  lectures,  technics  or  operations  of  the  course,  or  advanced  to  a  higher  grade  until 
he  has  demonstrated  his  proficiency.  The  operative  clinic  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  professors  of  operative  dentistry  who  will  give  ^rsonal  instruction  in  all  those  details 
which  go  to  make  up  the  routine  of  every-day  office  practice,  including  everything 
from  the  reception  of  the  patient,  through  the  minutie  of  a  discriminating  diagnosis 
to  the  preparation  and  filling  of  the  several  classes  of  cavities  in  the  teeth,  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  previously  mastered,  and  the  indications  for  each  case  in  hand,  with 
such  one  of  the  various  materials  used  for  the  purpose  as  is  most  suitable.  The  judgment 
of  the  student  will  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  reasons  for  any  course  determined  upon 
will  be  fully  explained.  The  management  of  children,  while  receiving  dental  ministrations, 
together  with  the  personal  relations  which  should  exist  between  patient  and  operator  will 
be  inculcated  by  precept  and  practice. 

A  course  in  operative  technics  will  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  The 
teeth  selected  in  the  course  of  dental  anatomy  will  be  mounted  in  a  s^ial  articulator  and 
studied  in  relation  to  classification,  location  and  causes  of  cavity  formation  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  same  for  filling.  A  study  of  the  various  filling  materials  and  their  inser- 
tion in  the  cavities  already  prepared.  The  various  means  of  mechanical  treatment  of  par- 
tially or  wholly  exposed  pulps  by  protection  or  capping  will  be  demonstrated,  also  canal 
treatments,  in  which  methods  for  gaining  entrance,  removal  of  pulps,  cleaning  and  filling 
pulp  canals  will  be  fully  dwelt  upon.  Students  are  required  to  perform  these  operations 
themselves  under  close  supervision  until  they  have  fully  mastered  the  technique.  Daily 
recitations  will  be  given  and  written  quizzes  will  be  held  at  the  completion  of  each  division 
of  a  topic.  The  completed  operations  will  also  be  handed  in,  and  the  student  will  receive 
credit  for  the  skill    and  proficiency  shown  during  the  course. 

Stcond  jMr— Instruction  in  this  year  will  be  both  didactic  and  clinical.  In  addition  to 
the  work  in  the  infirmary,  lectures  will  be  given  and  recitations  held  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects: deposits  and  their  removal;  extraction  of  teeth;  separation  of  teeth;  exclusion  of 
moisture;  mechanical  principles  of  force  and  resistance:  contour,  contact,  and  occlusion; 
reviews  upon  cavity  preparation  and  filling  materials.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  requisite 
markings  upon  lectures,  recitations,  technical  and  practical  operations,  together  with  a  satis- 
factory written  examination  are  required  to  qualify  for  the  third  year. 

Third  ygar— The  teaching  in  this  year  consists  largely  of  a  series  of  clinics,  by  a  corps 
of  special  instructors,  and  by  the  occupants  of  the  chair,  together  with  the  didactic  work,  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to  time,  to  perfect  the  subject.  The  different  forms  of 
pathological  lesions  that  pertain  to  daily  office  practice,  such  as  pulpitis  from  exposures, 
etc.,  pericementitis,  alveolar-abscess,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process,  pyorrhoea 
alveolaris,  suppuration  of  the  antrum.  The  several  forms  of  ulcerations,  stomatitis  and 
reflex  neurosis  will  be  treated  by  the  student,  who  will  carry  the  case  on  to  completion, 
including  the  restoration  of  the  teeth  to  usefulness  by  filling,  crowning  or  bridging,  as  the 
cswe  may  require.  All  operations  will  be  marked  and  the  record  so  made,  together  with  a 
written  examination  on  the  didactic  work,  will  form  the  final  test  in  this  branch. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 

The  instruction  from  this  chair  is  both  didactic  and  practical.  In  the  technic  laboratory 
all  mechanical  work  is  carefully  taught,  including  the  filing,  tempering  and  polishing  of 
steel,  the  taking  of  impressions  in  both  plaster  and  modelling  composition,  pouring  models, 
arranging  and  articulating  the  teeth,  following  the  Bonwill  law  in  all  cases,  vulcanizing  and 
finishing;  making  dies  and  swaging  metals,  constructing  regulating  appliances,  making 
crowns  and  bridges,  constructing  and  baking  continuous-gum  dentures,  etc.    The  materials 
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for  this  work  are  furnished  by  the  University,  and  the  various  appliances  constructed  will 
be  the  property  of  the  student  at  the  close  of  his  college  course.  The  technic  course  extends 
through  the  three  years. 

First  year— The  work  of  the  first  year  will  be  confined  to  the  technic  laboratory,  only  so 
much  time  being  spent  in  lectures,  recitations,  etc.,  as  is  needed  to  explain  the  work  in  hand. 

Second  and  ihird  years—The  student  passes  to  the  infirmary,  where  he  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  apply  to  practical  cases  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  technic  laboratory, 
and  from  the  lectures  and  recitations  of  the  didactic  course. 

In  the  didactic  course,  by  a  series  of  Pictures,  recitations  and  demonstrations,  the  mouth 
and  associate  parts  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical  clinician,  and 
those  principles  which  must  govern  in  the  construction  and  application  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  clearly  stated. 

ORTHODONTIA. 

Second  yeaf^— In  the  second  year  the  consideration  of  irregular  dentures  will  be  taken 
up.  A  thorough  course  of  technics  has  been  arranged  by  which  the  student  is  taught  how 
to  make  the  various  appliances  in  use,  so  that  he  will  be  able,  in  future  practice,  to  con- 
struct, with  tools  and  materials  at  hand  in  his  laboratory,  any  apparatus  he  may  need. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  etiology  of  the  subject,  and  the  several  sjrstems  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

Third  year— An  ample  clinic  affords  the  senior  student  opportunity  for  practical 
experience. 

METALLURGY. 

Third  year— A  course  of  lectures  and  recitations  covering  the  metals  in  use  by  dentists 
in  their  practice,  and  dealing  with  their  characteristics,  reduction  and  refining,  will  be  given. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  subject  has  necessitated  giving  it  a  separate  classifica- 
tion, and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  studies  in  the 
curriculum.  The  subject  will  be  taught  by  lectures,  technical  courses  and  practice  in  the 
infirmary. 

Second  year— The  student  will  be  required  to  construct  a  crown  of  each  approved  kind 
in  use.  and  one  bridge,  combining  in  itself  a  shell-crown,  a  Richmond-crown,  a  porcelain- 
faced  dummy,  a  metal-shell  dummy,  and  an  extension-bar  carrying  a  porcelain-faced  tooth. 
The  metals  used  in  the  technic  course  will  be  brass  or  bronze. 

Third  year— The  lectures  on  crown  and  bridge  work  will  comprehend  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  underlying  this  branch  of  dental  art.  The  various  instruments  and 
materials  employed  will  be  exhibited  and  their  application  fully  explained.  A  large  number 
of  casts  and  practical  cases  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

In  this  year  students  will  be  assigned  the  care  of  cases  presenting  in  the  infirmary,  and 
vdll  be  required  to  construct  under  direction  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  demonstrate 
their  knowledge  ot  principles  and  technical  proficiency. 

RECAPITULATION. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
Anatomy;  lectures. 
Physiology;  lectures. 
Histology;  lectures  and  laboratory. 
Dental  anatomy;  lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prosthetic  technics;  laboratory. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Anatomy;  lectures  and  laboratory. 

Chemistry;  lectures  and  laboratory. 

Materia  medica.  lectures  and  laboratory. 

Therapeutics;  lectures  ami  recitations. 

Pathology;  lectures. 

Operative  technics,     ?  ,   , 

t>      »u  .     .,     u    •  (laboratory. 

Prosthetic  technics.     >  ^ 

Operative  dentistry.  )  .    _ 

13      *i    *■     I     »    *       C  Innrmary  practice. 
Prosthetic  dentistry,  >  '  ' 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Pathology;  lectures. 

Histology.  \ 

Bacteriology.      (.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 

Chemistry.  ) 

Oral  surgery.  \ 

Physical  diagnosis.  (.  Lectures  and  practical. 

.\naesthcsia.  ) 

C)rthodontia,      ^  i    ' .   ,       »     u    •  1  .1 

,.,  ,       ,  f  l-ectures,  technics  and  practical. 

Cleft  palate.        ' 

Operative  dentistry.       j.  ,„rt,„,ary  practice. 
Prothetic  dentistry,         ' 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  text-books  will  be  required: 

F/r.f/>ra/-— Medical  dictionary,  Gould;  anatomy.  Gray,  dental  anatomy.  Black;  embry- 
ology, Quain:  Histology,  Piersol;  materia  medica.  Bracken;  dental  therapeutics,  Gorgas; 
operative  technics,  Weeks, 

Second  jif.zr— Physiology,  Foster-  pathology.  Dclafield  and  Pruddcn;  chemistry,  Rem- 
sen;  operative  dentistry;  prosthetic  dentistry,  Richardson;  orthodontia,  Guilford;  crown 
and  bridge  work,  Evans. 

Third  >r</r— Oral  surgery,  fJarretson:  physical  diagnosis,  Loomis;  bacteriology,  Abbott: 
dental  metallurgy,  Kssig. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

American  System  of  Dentistry;  Tomes"  Dental  .\natomy.  Millers  Microorganisms  of 
the  Human  Mouth;  Farrar's  Irregularities  of  the  Teeth;  Talbofs  Irregularities  of  the 
Teeth;  Kingsleys  Oral  Dcforinlties;  Bruntons  Materia  Medica. 

INSTRUMENTS.  TOOLS  AND  MATERIALS. 

Students  will  be  required  to  provide  themselves  with  instruments.  toi>ls  and  materials, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  tables.  The  first  installment  must  be  procured  before  seats 
can  be  assigned  in  the  technic  laboratories. 

FIRST  YEAR-FIRST    SEMESTER. 

OrER.ATlVE. 

1  explorer.  No.  6.  *i  pair  scissors.  %  inch. 

2  Talbot  scalers,  Nos.  2.  ^  *!  dummy  articulator. 

I  pin  vise  (screw  chuck).  *i  half-round  tile,  6  inch  cut  i  (Grobet). 

I  broach  holder  (bone  handle  .  *\  hie  cleaning  brush,  tino. 

I  jeweler's  saw  frame.  *i  Excelsior  ink  pad. 

I  dozen  saws  for  same.  *\  rubber  pad. 

I  Arkansas  stone,  boxe  1.  *!  printing  book. 

3  canal  explorers,  fine.  *i  stick  sealing  wax, 
•i  bundle  piano  wire.  'i  tooth  brush. 
♦Rubber  tooth-forms.  •!  salt  mouth  bottle,  2  oz. 
•2  sheets  sand  paper,  0,  00.  *i  yard  cotton  cloth. 
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I  ■  o.x  r.'-^.i.Mr^g  str.p?. 

1  07.  tpunk. 

J*  '. : .  a'  5or':.ent  cotton. 

1  do/,  small  to-Aels. 

2  do;',  napkins. 

1  pla?s  tumbler. 

.Student's  case  for  instruments. 
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PROSTHETIC. 

I  corundum  wheel,  No.  7,  grit  B.  H'inch  thick,  i  pair  solder  tweezers. 

mounted. 
I  asbestos  soldering  block. 
I  blow  pipe  (13  inch). 
I  riveting  hammer  C.  (S.  S.  W.). 
I  file,  half  round,  S-inch.  cut  4  (Grobet). 
I  file,  flat,  5-inch,  cut  3  (Grobet). 
I  plate  punch. 
I  plate  nippers  (medium). 
I  pair  pliers,  4H  inch,  round. 
I  metal  scraper. 
I  laboratory  and  office  pliers. 
I  draw  plate,  Joubert,  D. 
I  screw  plate,  P.  &  M.,  30  B. 
*2  pkgs  hair  pins. 
*i  pkg.  Stubb's  steel. 

•7b  be  obtained  of  clerk  at  the  desk. 


borax  slate. 

ounce  borax. 

wood  or  horn  mallet. 
I  metal  burnisher. 
I  box  emery  powder. 

stick  rouge. 

ladles  and  handles. 
154  lbs.  Babbitt  metal  (S.  S.  W.). 
4  lbs.  lead, 
I  lb.  tin. 
I  collar  pliers. 
I  pkg.  Mclotte's  moldine. 
a  ingots  Melotte's  metal. 

1  vulcanizer. 

2  Twist  drills. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

THE  COLLEGE   YEAR. 

The  ninth  course  of  lectures  will  begin  October  ist,  1896,  and  close  the 
the  first  Thursday  in  June,  1897. 

ADMISSION,  ENROLLMENT,  ETC. 

For  statement  concerning  enrollment  and  admission,  see  page  183;  ad" 
vanced  standing,  page  184;  buildings  and  equipment,  page  181;  examina- 
tions, page  183;  fees,  page  185. 

COLLEGE  MUSEUM. 

Members  of  the  dental  profession,  and  others  interested,  are  invited  to 
contribute  pathological  specimens,  casts  of  malformations,  irregularities  of 
the  teeth,  models,  charts,  drawings,  etc.,  which  may  be  useful  as  illustrative 
matter  in  the  lecture  rooms. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

An  association  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  dentistry  has  its  annual 
meeting  during  commencement  week. 

For  further  information  address  Dean  Thomas  E.  Weeks,  Dayton  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Ph.  G.,  Dean;  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phar- 

macology  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 
Perry  H.  Millard.  M.  D.,  ProfessorofMedicalJurisprudence. 
Henry  M.  Bracken,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Professor  of  Pharmacognosy. 

Charles  J.  Bell.  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  {General^  Medical  and  Analytical.) 

George  B.  Frankforter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  (Organic) 

Charles  F.  Sidener,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  {Quantitative). 

Conway  McMillan,  M.  A.,  Prof essor  of  Botany. 

Francis  Ramaley,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Practical  Pharmacognosy. 

Frank  F.  Wesbrook.  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

George  D.  Head,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Richard  O.  Beard,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

John  F.  Fulton,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

H.  L.  Staples,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Latin. 

Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

B.  O.  Leubner,  Phm.  D.,  Quixzmaster  and  Assistant  in  Pharmacy. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  the  organization  of  this  college  the  Board  of  Regents  has  aimed  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pharmacists  of  the  state.  The  character  of 
instruction  is  of  high  order  and  every  effort  is  made  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  profession  in  the  northwest  in  the  maintenance  of  a  course 
of  instruction  of  the  highest  grade.  The  college  is  located  on  the  University 
campus,  in  the  new  building,  and  is  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  department 
of  medicine,  but  is  distinct  in  the  government  of  its  affairs.  The  new  build- 
ing and  laboratories  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
their  equipment  is  complete. 

The  work  of  the  college,  as  outlined  in  the  following  pages,  is  conducted 
in  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  exercises.  Students  will  find  their  time 
fully  occupied.  The  work  is  of  a  nature  that  no  student  could  accomplish 
it  in  the  short  term  of  five  or  six  months.  Students  who  may  feel  unable  to 
apply  themselves  diligently  enough  to  complete  the  work  in  two  years  may 
divide  the  work  in  a  manner  to  complete  it  in  three  years.  Practicing 
pharmacists  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  certain  branches  of  study,  may 
avail  themselves  of  any  of  the  college  facilities,  but  their  studies  and  time 
will  be  subject  to  regulation  as  special  students. 


i 


PHAKMACV—Crf//(fn;/— Metrology:  nomenclature;  pharmaco-technology;  dispensing. 

y//(7r^t7;/:cr— Non-metals;  metals;  gravimetric  analysis;  alkalimetry;  acidimetry 
pharmaceutics. 

O^A^aw/V— Orq:anic  drugs;  assays;  pharmaceutics. 

Chemistry— /«('r^<i«/V— General,  complete  through  non-metals  and  metals;  chemical  phi- 
losophy: pharmaceutical:  analytical;  qualitative;  quantitative  (volumetric 
and  gravimetric) ;  toxicological;  inorganic  poisons. 
(.V^a/r/t— General,  elementary,  descriptive  and  experimental;  pharmaceutical; 
(lualitative:  quantitative  (volumetric,  gravimetric);  toxicological.  organic 
poisons. 

BoTAS\—S/rt4cfuri2/,  or  organography;  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology;  histological; 
microscopical;  physiological;  systematic. 

MATEki.\  MKi)ic,\—/«o'r^./;/:V— Non-metals:  salts  of  metals:  new  remedies. 
Orf»7«;r— Vegetable  drugs:  new  remedies. 

Pharmal*^(;nosy — C>r^t7«/t'— Descriptive;  microscopical. 

Physiology— //«/«•/«— Elementary:  descriptive. 

BACTF.RKiLOGY—^/fwmA:^^— Descriptive;  practical. 

M.ArHEMA  ri(  s — P/ujrmaLeut-.i  Hi  — Chemical. 

Urinalysis— Ct-w/Zr/tf— Chemical;  microscopical. 

Latin— ^/Vwff/z/ijry-Medical:  pharmaceutical. 

H  YGl  E  SE—LciturtS. 

Pharmacal  Jurisprudence- Z,(fr/wr<f.N. 
Mi.\ERAi.ot.v—/:/«rw^«/tzry— Pharmaceutical. 
FH\s\cs—P/iar//iai:cu(ii\jI—C/i€?nicaL 

The  courses  are  comprehensive  and  thorough,  especially  adapted  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  pharmacists.  In  the  majority  of  them  the  instruction  enters  into  minute  details,  and 
the  most  etiective  modern  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  in  all,  including  laboratory 
work.    The  studies  are  graded  aud  are  progressive  throughout. 

MHSr  YEAR.  SECOND  YEAR.  THIRD  YEAR. 

General  Pharmacy.  .\dvanced  Pfiarmacology,  Students    who    divide    their 

Metrology.  "  Pharmaco-Technology  work  among  three  years  will 

Nomenclature.  "  Inorg.    Pharmaceutical  take  the  following  studies  in 

Pharmaco-technology.                           Chemistry,  the  first  year  and  divide  the 

Inorganic  Pharmaceutical  '*  Orgnic  Pliarmac'utical  remaining    ones    equitably 

Chemistry.                                           Chemistry,  among     the     remaining     two 

Inorganic  Elementary  Cheni-        **  Inorganic  General  years: 

istry.  Chemistry.  Inorganic  General  Chemistry, 

Qualitative  Chemistry.  "    (Qualitative  Chemistry,    Inorg.  Pharmaceutical  Chem. 
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PHARMACY,   THEORETICAL   AND    PRACTICAL. 

The  Junior  course  begins  with  preliminary  lectures  considering  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  pharmacy,  the  rank  which  pharmacy  occupies  among  other  professions,  pharmacy 
laws,  text-books,  and  works  of  reference.  The  pharmacopaiia  and  dispensatories  receive 
detailed  attention.  Measures  and  weights,  the  balance— its  construction  and  varieties,  and 
methods  of  weighing;  specific  gravity,  in  detail,  follow. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  dean.  The  time  of 
instruction  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  the  lectures 
from  practical  work  immediately  following  and  relating  to  them,  thereby  fixing  facts  and 
scientific  principles  in  the  student's  mind  in  a  manner  that  does  not  depend  upon  his  capa- 
city for  remembering  merely  stated  facts.  A  student  can  better  remember  that  which  he 
did  than  that  which  he  lieard. 

Among  the  practical  subjects  that  receive  attention,  are  the  following:  drug  grinding 
and  powdering,  comminution,  contusion,  trituration,  clutriation,  levigatiou,  sifting  fineness 
of  powders  according  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopjeia. 

Collection  of  drugs,  drying,  curing,  cutting,  garbling,  etc. 

Heat— its  sources  and  uses  in  pharmacy,  its  determination,  latent  and  sensible  heat; 
thermometers— the  various  scales,  testing  and  comparing  thermometers,  combustion  of 
solids,  liquids  and  gases  in  various  kinds  of  furnaces,  stoves  and  burners:  application  of 
heat  in  drying  ovens,  steam,  hot-air  and  water  ovens;  drying  closets,  desiccators,  blow- 
pipes, crucibles;  baths  for  controlling  and  equalizing  heat;  water-salt-sand-oil-glycerine- 
parafine-hot-air  baths:  evaporation— spontaneous,  rapid,  slow,  in  vacuo;  ebullition— boiling 
points,  fusion;  sublimation,  calcination,  granulation,  dehydration,  torrefaction,  roasting, 
reduction,  oxidation,  carbonization,  deflagration,  ignition,  etc. 

Solutions — chemical,  pharmaceutical,  simple,  complex,  saturated;  circulatory,  displace- 
ment. 

Dialysis— construction  of  dialyser;  osmosis,  endosmosis,  exosmosis,  crystalloids  and 
colloids. 

Maceration— expression,  infusion,  decoction. 

Percolation— history,  theories,  various  methods,  forms  of  percolators,  exhaustion,  reper- 
colation,  continuous  percolation,  etc. 

Filtration— filtering  niedii,  filtration  of  chemical  solutions,  oils,  syrups,  rapid  filtration, 
filtration  in  vacuo,  hot  filtration,  upward  filtration,  eolation. 

Decantation— the  syphon  and  its  uses;  guiding-rods. 

Distillation — simple,  fractional,  destructive,  kinds  and  varieties  of  stills. 

Crystallization— water  of  crystallization,  deliquescence,  efflorescence. 

Granulation— methods  of  affecting,  etc. 

Precipitation— separating,  weighing,  drying  precipitate. 

Practical  pharmacy— the  preparation  of  pills,  solutions,  mixtures,  cachets,  ointments, 
plasters,  suppositories,  powders,  emulsions,  lozenges,  etc.  Arrangement  and  appliances  of 
dispensing  department. 

Inorganic,  U.  S.  P. 

Senior  course— ']l\\\s  course  begins  with  the  consideration  in  detail,  of  the  pharmacy, 
of  organic  drugs  principally,  though  the  inorganic  are  not  wholly  omitted.  It  embraces 
a  careful  study  of  every  important  galenical  preparation,  with  the  methods  of  preparation^ 
physical  characteristics,  reactions,  impurities,  adulterations  and  sophistications,  etc. 

A  study  of  incompatibility  will  be  one  of  the  special  features  of  this  course;  it  will  be 
viewed  from  a  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  standpoint. 

.\mong  the  important  subjects  that  will  be  treated  of  are  the  following: 

Plant  exudations:  gums,  resins,  balsams,  gum-resins,  oleo-resins,  etc. 

Cellulin  and  its  various  products. 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood:  acetic  acid  series. 

Carbohydrates:  their  relationship  and  characteristics. 

Fermentation  products:  alcohols,  ethers,  chloroform,  nitrous  ether,  chloral,  spirituous 
liquors,  etc. 
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Organic  acids:   the  official  salts  and  preparations  of  tartaric,  salicylic  f  benzoic.^citric 
acid  and  others. 

Fixed  oils  and  fats:  their  preparation,  composition  and  purification,  various  methods  oi 
examination;  chemical  properties  and  relations;  liquid  and  solid  fats. 

Waxes  and  animal  fats. 

Volatile  oils,  their  preparation,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  composition;  adulter- 
ations and  their  detection;  botanical  and  chemical  classification. 

Alkaloids:  physical  and  chemical  properties;  the  various  methods  of  extraction  and 
identification;  classification,  alkaloidal  reagents,  etc. 

Glucosides:  difference  from  alkaloids;  full  consideration  of  properties  and  extraction. 

Animal  drugs  and  products:  all  the  animal  drugs  are  taken  up  in  detail. 
The  prescription:  the  study   of  the  prescription,  of   incompatibilities,  reactions,  solu- 
bility, etc.    New  remedies  will  be  studied,  and  an  exposition  of  their  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy will  be  presented. 

The  laboratory  work  in  pharmacy  follows  each  lecture,  and  has  direct  reference  to 
the  subjects  treated  at  the  lecture.  The  preparation  of  the  official  standard  solutions 
is  fully  illustrated.  The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  fol- 
lowing metals  and  their  salts  and  preparations:  Sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  lithium, 
barium,  calcium,  zinc,  magnesium,  lead,  copper,  aluminum,  mercury,  silver,  arsenic  and 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  manganese,  gold,  platinum,  etc.  The  course  includes  a  thorough 
application  of  the  U.  S.  P.  tests  for  identity,  impurities,  and  strength  of  official  prepara- 
tions. Considerable  time  is  g:iven  to  quantitative  work,  volumetric  and  gravimetric,  includ- 
ing analysis  of  nostrums,  butter,  alcoholic  liquors  and  proximate] organic  analysis  if  time 
permits. 

Text-books— U.  S.  P.,  U.  S.  D.,  Remington's  Pharmacy,  National  Dispensatory. 

PHARMACOGNOSY. 

This  important  subject  is  taught  in  the  senior  year  and  is  taken ]up  in  the  following 
order: 

/?(7<7/j— Sarsaparilla  (Mexican,  Para  and  Honduras),  senega,  saponaria»  gentiana.  f raS' 
era,  taraxacum,  chicory,    pyrethrum,    inula,   lappa,  apocynum,  stillingia.  petroselinum, 
sumbul,  asclepias,  Phytolacca,  althxa,  belladonna,  bryonia,  calumba.  rheum,  glycyrrhiza 
(Spanish  and  Russian),  hydrangea,  methysticum,  ipecacuanha,  gillenia,t^elsemium,  pareira. 
ceanothus,  krameria. 

^Atz<7m^j— Aspidium,  zingiber  (Jamaca,  East  Indian  and  African),  zedoaria,  galanga, 
curcuma  (Madras  and  J ava(,  calamus,  veratrum,  iris  versicolor,  cypripedium,  convallaha, 
polygonatum,  ssnguinaria,  dioscorea,  geranium,  bistorta,  podophyllum.  Valeriana,  arnica, 
serpentaria,  spigelia,  hydrastis,  caulophyllum,  cimicifuga,  leptandra.  menispermum.  ber- 
beris,  xanthorrhiza. 

Tubers  and  Bulbs— ]i[?iY>^,  aconitum,  colchicum,  arum,  scilla. 

Ii^(7(7^^— Quassia,  hsematoxylon,  santalum  rubrum  and  album. 

Bark—Cmz\\on2L  (Rubra   and    Flava);     magnolia,     liriodendron.   prunus    virginiana» 
viburnum  (of   root  and  stem),  hamamelis,  salix,  cornus,     bcrberis,  quercus.  granatum, 
frangula,  cascara  sagrada  (false  and  true),  quebracho,  cola,  juglans,  xanthoxylum,  mezer- 
eum,  gossypii  radix,  euonymus  (of  root  and  stem);  quillaia.  ulmus,  sassafras,  angustura. 
cascarilla,  cinnamomum  (Ceylon,  Saigon  and  cassia),  wintera. 

/^irr^ja«£^ /^^-zt'rrj— Sontonica,  caryophyllus,  lavandula,  sam-bucus.  calendula,  cartha- 
mus,  arnica,  matricaria,  anthcmis,  pyrethri  flores  (Dalmatian  and  Persian),  brayera,  chon- 
drus,  cetraria,  fucus.  cannabis  indica.  Pulsatilla,  scoparius,  eupatorium,  erigeron.  grindclia, 
tanacetum,  arteinisia,  absinthium,  lobelia,  mentha  piperita,  mentha  viridis.  melissa.  major- 
anum,  origanum,  thymus,  hedeoma,  marrubium,  cataria. 

Leaves  and  Z,^a//<f/j— Rosmarinus,  boldus,  pilocarpus,  laurus,  myrcia,  eucalyptus,  che- 
quen,  uva-ursi.  senna  (Alexandria  and  India),  erythroxylon  (Bolivian  and  Tnixillo),  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  digitalis,  matico,  salvia,  hamamelis,  tussilago,  castanea,. 
eriodictyon,  chimaphila,  gaultheria,  buchu  (long  and  short).,  aconitum.  conium. 
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/'r»i7i— Juniperus,  humulus,  piper  (longrum,  nigrum    and  album),  cubeba,  pimenta^ 

rhamnus  catharticus.  cocculus,  rhus  glabra;  capsicum,  colocynth,  cassia  fiistula.  chenoiK)- 

dium,  xanthoxylum,  ilHcium,  cardamomum,  lappa,  granati  fructus  cortex,  coriandrum;  con- 

ium,  anisum,  ajowan,  petroselinum,  carum,  carota,  fceniculum  (Roman  and  German),  cum- 

inum,  anethum. 

6^^^^j— Physostigma,  amygdalus  (dulcis  and  amara),  pepo,  dipteryx  (English  and 
Dutch),  theobroma,  cola,  abrus,  foenum  grcecum,  rapa,  sinapis  (alba  and  nigra);  nux 
vomica,  ignatia,  gynocardia,  delphinum,  staphisagria,  ricinus,  tiglium,  stramonium,  hyos- 
cyamus,  papaver,  sabadilla,  colchicum ,  cardamomum,  granum  paradisi,  areca. 

Miscellaneous— G\x2iX^Xi^,  lactucarium,  aloe  (Socotrina,  Barbadensis  and  Capensis), 
catechu,  gambir,  kino  (Malabar  and  Pallas)  saccharum  lactis,  acacia,  tragacantha;  mastiche, 
sandaraca,  colophonium,  damar,  copal,  guaiacum,  draconis,  benzoinum,  cambogia,  gal. 
banum,  ammoniacum;  scammonium,  myrrha,  ergota  (Spanish  and  German(,  sassafras  med. 
ulla,  galla  (Allepo  and  Chinensis),  cantharis,  mylabris,  kamala,  lupulinum,  lycopodium, 
amylum. 

This  course  will  be  extended  to  include  the  microscopic  study  of* powdered  drugs;  the 
detection  of  adulterations  in  powdered  drugs,  and  micro-chemistry. 

Text-book— U.  S.  P.;  Sayre's  Organic  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY. 

This  is  a  course  in  general  chemistry  given  in  the  department  of  medicine.  In  the  pre- 
sentation  o^the  subject,  practical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  and 
relates  to  these.  This  system  is  one  which  gives  the  student  confidence  in  his  work  from 
the  beginning  and  the  better  enables  him  to  keep  step  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in- 
struction. 

The  course  is  graded  through  the  junior  and  senior  years,  with  three  lectures  and  two 
afternoons'  laboratory  work  weekly  during  the  entire  first  year  and  during  half  of  the  second 
year.  The  second  half  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  to  lecture  work  only,  the  laboratory 
work  concluding  in  the  first  half. 

Text-books— Remscn's  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Wulling's  Chemistry. 

QUANTITATIVE  CHEMISTRY. 

The  course  in  quantitative  analysis  extends  through  the  entire  first  semester.  It  is  grad- 
ed and  begins  with  simple  gravimetric  determination  of  certain  acids  and  metals,  followed 
by  determinations  of  several  ingredients  of  the  same  compound,  and  by  complex  analysis. 
Volumetric  methods  are  next  learned  and  applied,  then  gravimetric  and  volumetric  are  cm- 
ployed  together.  The  course  is  didactic  and  practical.  The  work  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Text-books — Harsley's  Quantitative  Analysis;  Schimpf's  Volumetric  Analysis. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

This  course  begins  in  the  second  half  of  the  senior  year  and  extends  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.    The  course  includes  both  descriptive  and  experimental  lecture  and 
laboratory  work.    The  organic  chemistry  of  pharmacy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  course 
n  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
i 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Inorganic  and  organic  pharmaceutical  chemistry  is  taught  in  both  the  first  and  second 
years.  As  it  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  curriculum  it  receives  attention  both  in  special 
lectures  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  principles  of  chemistry  acquired  in  the  other  course  in 
chemistry  are  here  applied  directly  to  pharmacy.  The  chemistry  necessary  to  the  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  Pharmacopeia  is  expounded  and  applied  in  this  course. 

Text-books- VVulling's  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry;  U.  S.  P.;  Sadtler  &  Trimble's 
Pharm.  and  Med.  Chemistry. 
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r.  ;  r.jr^'ir..:  rr.  .-i*er:i  rr,-:  ::;a.  '.vr..;h  ^ni'.uief  soaie  therapeutics 
..-..<:.,,':  ::.':  t.v^  y-,-^r-.  ani  .ir-p.e-  i-a:)  hours  weekly.  It  is 
::'.-.  .;!.-•"•-••:  i  -.vth  -pc:..T,er.-  -'.^I'r.zcg  :d  the  collection  of  the 
..-.-.  .r.  .  -  :.r.;j  tr.'.-  -:•.  ;y  or  the  an'i-d  -te^  !■':  po:s-:)nou5  drxigs.  re- 
.  •.  -  .j.r-M.  'Ir.e  itjly  'A  t:.'i  iivat.ty.  quality  and  character- 
--.  .i-.y  .n  !  .  i;i  :n  miJcria  m-.i;:a.  fh.are?  fuller  attention  in  the 

'  ,  .T  '■  ,fi  ;,r  >tT:i..r.' ,'^:,',-  \ . 

■J '•<':.'.'.-    -f-.-    P.:  li'ic.;::.-.   Mi'-:. a  Mei:ca;   Ma:5:h5  Materia  Meiica;  U.  S.  D.. 

..:,  ]  N;iM'.:.-'t.  I  >.;,'. r.   a'  ,r;.. 

KI.I^MKNl ARV  I'HVSIOLOGV  AND  ANATOMV. 

'I  h  j'>i'  .♦  .  ';rj;,"it  t;  ♦h';  jjn  or«  in  the  latter  part  of  the  junior  year  in  a  special 
'  '/\r  •:  'if  >..i!,':t'r<n  '.ir.t-iT---.  '1 1.-:-  -'^  jy  ,,:  the  action  of  drugs  and  their  effect  upon  the  sys- 
i-  ri)  '  ,i\.u','    \,-:  i:it.;:,;^'.-n*.y  :a.".'j  i  on  without  -ornc  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 

l:  »Ii     of    t  J..;  ■,  ar,oij-  'il-^-iU'. 

P.ACrERIOLOGV. 

I  I.':  '  •  r  •:  in  '(H.t'.r;  .i>;(y  ;-  u'  •-jii  [  >  trie  seniors  in  the  second  half  of  the  college  year, 
.1:1  I  '  ori  •  of  I'-'Mr*.  ;i;i  1  r.:..',.i*.  wi-  ilu-tratcd  l;y  microscopic  preparations  and  culture 
of  v.irioi  j,:iH,  ;:,"ri.',  ;  r.^'  r  i.  Ti;  !■-•  ;-  a!-o  Ia!)or.itory  exercise  in  staining  and  diagnosing 
|)  i;.i o;^"  n;'   :  a  f':r.;i.     0;;,o  ,: •  1:1  ry  .v.!;  i.c  aifordcJ  in  the  laboratory  for  special  research 

I'  •:(  I,'..''.      S'.li'tik' ,   li  I  t-r;  ..o^^y;  St.;nhcrg"s   Bacteriology;  Frankel's  Bacteriology. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Stii  i'lit    ,11  fhi.  M. 11. ■;,'.:  r. •......•  ..ir.;ful.Jrill  in  the  suf.)joct  of  pharmaceutical   Tiathema- 

t  '     dm  jn^  tfi<   t  Ao  yen.-:.. 

UKINALVSIS. 

d'hi  r.,iir-c  f:o;ni)r.:h.  II  1-  hoth  qualitative  and  quantitative  determinations  of  the  con- 
•  film  Ills  o(  iioriii.il  ;iiil  pathojo^'jcal  urine,  and  a  microscopical  examination  of  urinary 
l'I»o-its.    Srniors  att<-nil    m  the  latter  halt  of  tiie  year.    The  instruction  is  given  partly  in 

the  chemical  and  partly  in  th«;  histolopcical  laboratory. 
l'<.-\t  li(Hik  -  l"y,~.un  ^  I'!\amiriatiMM  of  the  Urine. 

nV(;iKNK  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

A  course  of  from  si\  to  ton  lectures  is  provided  in  this  subject.    Required  of  seniors. 
'f »  1      1.     1 1-  _i-  . 
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MEDICAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  course  of  frcm  fifteen  to  eighteen  lectures  in  tins  subject  is  provided  and  seniors  arc 
required  to  attend.    The  lectures  are  delivered  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 

LATIN. 

A  special  course  is  provided  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  Latin,  which  all  students  are 
earnestly  advijed  to  atttrd.  Latin  is  one  of  the  entrance  requirements,  and  this  course  has 
been  introduced  especially  for  students  who  arc  proficient  in  the  other  entrance  require- 
ments, but  not  in  Latin.  The  attendance  upon  the  lectures  is  obligatory  for  such,  and 
cptional  for  those  \Nho  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  in  Latin.  The  latter  will 
profit  by  taking  this  course  as  it  is  specially  adapted  to  pharmacists.  One  Iiour  weekly  is 
given  to  the  study  during  the  school  year. 

MINERALOGY. 

A  course  of  lecture"=5  einhracins:  the  minerals  and  ores  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
metals  and  salts  used  in  pharmacy  is  provided. 

PHYSIC?. 

Students  are  required  to  be  familiar  wiih  elementary  physics  before  entering  this  col- 
lege. The  ph>.sics  involved  in  the  various  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  processes,  are. 
however,  fully  elucidatcii  as  occasion  suggests  or  re(iu;re>.  and  considerable  attention  is 
gixen  the  sub'cct  incicientally,  principally  in  the  pharniac'-'it.ca!  laboratory. 

PHARMACY    LAW. 
Several  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  seniors  on  tiie  pharmacy  laws  of  the  ^::^tc. 

LIliRARY. 

The  students  of  this  colle.i^e  have  free  access  to  all  the  library  facilities 
of  the  University.  The  medical  library  contains,  in  addition  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  volumes  of  a  technical  nature  the  m«>re  important  American  and 
Euro[)ean  medical  aiul  pliarmaceutical  periodicals. 

LKNCiTII    OF   COIR.^i:. 

The   complete   course  extends  over  two  years,  of   eight   months  each 
Students  may  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  the   course  in    three  years, 
without  adtlitional  expense  to  them.     It  is  «|uite  [lossible  that  a  three  years' 
course  may  l)e  recjuired  of  stuilents  in  this  cciieLre  in  the  near  future. 

rRoFES.SIOXAL   EX.VM  [NATIONS. 

Examinations  are  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  ol  the  regular  session, 
and  are  supplementary  to  the  written  rucitatit-ns  and  (|ui//es  that  are  lield 
at  frecjuent  intervals  during  the  term,  and  with  them  form  the  basis  of  linal 
determination  of  litness  for  [)rt)motion  or  graduation.  I^tuilenis  are  rated 
through  the  year,  an<l  all  students  who  have  a  standing  of  eighty  per  cent 
or  more,  in  some  of  the  branches,  may  not  l)e  rccjuired  to  take  the  hnal  ex- 
amination in  tiiose  branches. 

DECrRFK. 

This  C(»llege  confers  the  degree  of  diKtor  of  \  hanracy,  Phm.  1\.  ui»on  its 
graduates. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Regular  attendance  at  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  exercises.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  permitted  to  present  themselves  for  final  examination 
unless  they  have  been  in  attendance  upon  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  required 
number  of  exercises. 

Every  person  upon  whom  the  degree  is  conferred  must  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  must  be  twenty-one  years  old;  must  have  attended  two  full 
lecture  and  laboratory  courses,  the  last  at  this  college,  and  must  have 
passed  a  successful  examination  in  the  subjects  required  for  graduation. 
Drug  store  experience  is  not  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Those  who  fail  to  appear  for  examination  after  having  paid  their  diploma 
fee,  or  those  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  will  be  permitted  to  present 
themselves  at  any  subsequent  examination,  upon  paying  an  additional  fee 
of  five  dollars,  and  complying  with  all  other  requirements. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Those  who  do  not  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  may  enter  this  col- 
lege and  complete  their  work  in  three  years,  provided  they  pursue  the  sub- 
jects required  for  admission,  in  addition  to  the  professional  work  that  may 
be  assigned  to  them,  and  pass  their  entrance  examinations  before  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  There  are  a  number  of  preparatory  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  University,  where  the  subjects  required  for  admission  may 
be  pursued. 

Students  will  be  permitted  to  use  crude  drugs  for  the  making  of  prepar- 
ations, provided  such  material  is  approved  by  the  dean  of  the  college  as 
suitable  to  demonstrate  the  lesson  in  hand.  Finished  products  from  such 
material,  if  of  satisfactory  quality,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  student,  unless 
made  with  the  tax-free  alcohol  belonging  to  the  college. 

Students  are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Special  students,  however,  may  enter  at  any  time;  they  will 
not  be  rated  in  their  work,  nor  will  they  be  examined  unless  they  make  a 
special  request  therefor.  All  the  facilities  for  work  in  the  University  are 
open  to  the  students  of  this  college,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean 
Opportunity  is  afforded  to  do  advanced  work  in  all  the  branches.  Text 
books  may  be  obtained  after  coming  to  the  University. 

FEES. 

FIRST    YEAR. 

Matriculation %  10.00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Chemical  laboratory 10.00 

Pharmaceutical  laboratory 15.00   $7$. 00 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

'Matriculation 10.00 

Annual  dues 40.00 

Chemical  and  histologrical laboratories 5.00 

Pharmaceutical  laboratory 15. 00 

Quantitative  chemistry  laboratory 5.00 

Organic  chemistry  laboratory 5.00 

Diploma 10.00     go. 00 

Total 5165.00 

Those  students  who  divide  their  work  into  three  years  may  pay  their  fees  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Matriculation %  10.00 

Dues 25.00 

Chemical  laboratory 10.00   $45.00 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Matriculation %  10.00 

Dues 25.00 

'Chemical  laboratory 5.00 

Pharmaceutical  laboratory 15.00   S55.00 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Dues 530.00 

Pharmaceutical  laboratory 15.00 

Quantitative  chemistry 5.00 

Organic  chemistry 5.00 

Diploma 10.00   S65.00 

ToUl 5165.00 

No  part  of  the  laboratory  fees  are  ever  returned.  If  there  is  damage  by  breakage  and 
waste,  an  additional  fee  will  be  required  before  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  laboratory. 

If  a  Student  is  forced  to  discontinue  work  before  the  Christmas  vacation, 
ior  sufHcient  reasons,  his  lecture  fee  will  be  returned;  if  he  discontinues 
work  for  insufficient  reasons  the  fees  will  be  retained  and  credited  pro  rata, 
on  any  succeeding  course  of  lectures. 

Laboratory  fees  will  not  be  returned,  except  in  case  of  discontinuance 
ior  sufficient  reason,  before  the  student  has  been  assigned  a  place  in  the 
laboratory.  It  is  imperative  that  the  students  enter  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  laboratories. 

State  Board  ef  Pharmacy — The  Board  meets  at  the  college  in  January, 
April,  July  and  October  of  each  year. 

For  information  concerning  students*  societies,  scholarships.  University 
publications,  living  expenses,  etc.,  see  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Univer- 
sity.   Address  all  communications  to  the  Dean,  F.  J.  WuUing,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  except  during  July  and  August,  when  he 
•should  be  addressed  at  Carlstadt,  New  Jersey. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY-28. 


Abbetmeyer,  Rev.  Charles  \.  B.  A.  North-western  Univ. 
English  Philologry  and  Literature,  French,  German. 

Angus,  William.  B.  A.,  *qj. 

American  Public  Economy— Taxation,  History. 

Berkev,  Charles  Peter,  B.  S.,  'q2;  M.  S.,  'qj. 
Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology. 

Brohou^h.  Gustave  O.,  B.  L.,  'Sf. 
Political  Economy. 

Buck,  Benjamin  Frank,  Carleton  College 

Science  of  Government,  Private  Economy,  Public  Economy, 

Danner,  Harry  K.,  B.  A.^  ^gr.  Rutgers. 
Political  Science. 

Dever,  Charles  S.,  B.  L.,  LL.  B. 


St.  Paul. 
Garfield. 
Minneapolis. 
Red  Wing. 
St.  Charles. 
Minneapolis. 


International  Law,  Private  International  Law,  Political  Economy. 


Minneapolis. 


Elftman,  Arthur  Ilueo,  B.L„  \2;  M._S.,  ^oj. 

eoTo 


Minneapolis. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Minneapolis. 


Lithological  Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mineralogy. 

Fink.  Bruce,  Af.  S..  ^04,  University  of  Illinois. 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

Flaten,  Nils,  B.  A.,  'qj. 

Romance  Languages,  Latin. 

Friedmann,  Aaron,  B.  Z..,  University  of  Cincinnati^  German  Gym 
nasium. 
History  of  Ethics,  Philosophy. 

Frost.  William  Dodge.  B.  S. :  M.  S. 
Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry. 

Griffiths,  David.  M.  S.,So.  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
Botany,  German,  Chemistry. 

— Griffiths,  Hannah  M.,  B.  A.,  Carleton. 
English,  Gothic,  German. 

Hadden,  Rev.  Archibald,  B.  Z).,  Yale. 
History. 

Harding,  Everhart  Percy,  B.  S.,  '0/;  M.  S.  ^qs- 
Chemistry,  Physics.  Philosophy. 

Kennedy,  Joseph,  B.  S.,  'Sfy. 

Political  Science.  Constitutional  History. 

Leathcrman.  R.  L.,  M.  A,.  Roanoke  College. 
Psychology.  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics. 

McKee,  Rev.  William  P..  /?.  A.,  Wabash  College, 
American  History,  Economics. 

Massey.  Free<lom  Chester.  B.  A.,  ^gj. 

Norman  Dialect— Study  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  their 
development  Irom  the  Latin,  English. 

Nilsson,  Victor  Alfred,  Higher  Lxitin  College,  Gottenburg.  Minneapolis. 

Scandinavian.  English  Phiology,  Frenck 

— Sewall,  Hannah  Robie.  B.  A.,  'S4;  M.  A.  St.  Anthony  Park 

Economics  and  Politics — The  Doctrine  of  Value,  History. 

Sheldon,  Edmund  Perry,  B.  S.,  '9/.  Minneapolis. 

Botany,  Paleontology. 


Minneapolis. 

Madison.  Wis. 

Aberdeen.  S.  D. 

Minneapolis. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

Waseca. 

Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

H.imline. 
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Soule,  Stephen  Barber,  B.  5.,  'of.  Hastinsra. 

Astronomy,  Physics,  Mathematics. 

Trask,  John  J..  B.  A.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Macalester. 

Physics,  Mathematics,  Latin. 

Tuckcy,  Edson  N„  B.  A.,  'q,?,  Hamlitu,  Eden  Prairie. 

History,  Philosophy.  Political  Science. 

Zelcny,  Anthony,  B.  S..  'qj:  M.  S.,  '^.  Minneapolis. 

Physics,  Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Zelcny,  John,  B,  S.,  ^02.  Minneapolis. 

Physics— Higher  Mathematical  Analysis. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  M.\STER  OF  ARTS-ii. 

Anderson,  Frank  Maloy,  B.  A.,  'oj.  Minneapolis. 

History*.  Economics,  Philosophy. 

Anderson,  Louis.  B.  A.,  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  St.  Peter. 

Latin.  English  Phiology,  Philosophy. 

—Bailey,  Clara  Edith,  B.  A.^^q2.  Minneapolis. 

Greek,  French.  Sanskrit,  German. 

'  Bunnell,  Frank  S.,  ^.  A.,  Yale.  ^qS'  Minneapolis. 

Greek,  Latin,  Engineering. 

Darling,  Rev,  Charles  \V..  B.  A.,  Macalester.  Warren. 

History,  Philosophy,  Greek. 

—Glass,  Martha  Ruth,  Unirersity  of  North  Dakota.  Minneapolis. 

Latin.  Greek,  History,  English. 

Larson,  Augustus  Theodore,  A.  B.^  ^gd.  Alexandria. 

English  Constitutional  History,  American  History.  Greek  His- 
tory, Science  of  the  State,  International  Law. 

Norclius.  Marion  S„  B.  A.,  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  Minneapolis. 

English  Philology',  Latin,  History. 

Peterson,  George  VV.,  B.  A.,  'q?.  Minneapolis. 

Latin,  History,  Political  Science. 

— Sanford,  Mrs,  Alice  B.,  B.  A„  '«&.  Vassar.  Minneapolis. 

History.  Political  Science,  Latin, 

Toftccn,  Rev.  Olaf  A..  University  of  Upsala.  Minneapolis. 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature,  Sanskrit,  Hieroglyphic 
Egyptic 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE-12. 

Allen,  Harry  VVinslow,  B.  5.,  '<k.  Red  Wing. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Crystallography. 

Eckman,  Erank  A..  B.  A.,  '<?j.  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  Cokato. 

Politics,  Philosophy,  Public  Economy. 

Edquist,  John  A.,  B.  A.,  Aug-ustana  College.  St.  Peter. 

Lithological  Geology-,  Animal  Physiology,  Political  History  of 
the  United  States. 

Fowler,  Harry  A..  B.  S.,  "qs-  Moorhcad. 

Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Histology. 

Hodgson.  John  Edward,  B.  S.,  '<y.  Minneapolis. 

History,  Political  Science,  French. 

Holt7.  Fred  Leopold,  B.  S.  Mankato. 

Botany,  Animal  Biology,  Chemistry. 

Hovcrstad,  Terser,  B.  Ag.,  B.  S.,  Crookston. 

Political  Science. 

Kendall,  Charles  H„  C.  E.,  Contell.  Minneapolis. 

Mineralogy,  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering.  Technical 
Chemistry,  Electrical  Transmission,  Generators  and  Motors. 

Olson,  Carl  Oscar  Alexius,  B.  S.,  'qt.  Minneapolis. 

International  Law,   American  Public  Economy,  Experimental 
Psychology.  Icelandic. 

Ramaley,  Francis,  B.  S.,  '<xf.  St.  Paul. 

Plant  Morphology,  Histology,  Organic  Chemistry. 

Stomberg,  Andrew  A.,  B.  A.,  'qs.  Gustavus  Adoiphus.  Carver. 

History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 

— Tildcn  Josephine  E..  B.  S.,  '05.  Minneapolis. 

Algulogy,  Chemistry,  Latin. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  LITERATURE-13. 

Ashland,  Oregon. 


— Allen,  Emma  Frances,  B.  L.,  '^. 
English,  Philosophy.  Pedagogy. 

Andrist,  Charles  Martin.  B.  L.,  ^04. 

French,  German,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  Italian. 

Boraas,  Julius  J.,  B.  L.^  *qs. 

English,  Scandinavian,  French. 

— Colgrovc,  Maud  Comfort,  B.  Z,.,  '07. 
History,  English,  Latin. 

— Comfort,  Sarah  Catherine,  B.  L.,  '90. 
History,  English,  German. 

—Cross,  Nellie  Malura,  B.  Z.,  '9/. 
Botany. 

Fulton,  Thomas  C,,  B.  £,.,  '9/,  Cornell. 
History,  Political  Science,  Psychology. 

— Hillman,  Ada  Belle,  B.  Z,.,  '^y. 
English,  Psychology. 

—McCoy,  Louise,  B.  L.,  'a?. 
History,  German,  English. 

•Olson.  Oscar  L.,  B.  A.^  Luther  College. 

English  Literature  and  Philology,  Scandinavian.  History  of 
Philosophy. 

—Robinson,  Louise  Florence,  B.  Z..,  '92. 
English,  German. 

Simonton,  William  Adair,  B.  Z.,  ^04. 
Political  Science. 

Tone  Knut  Hjalmer,  B.  L.,  *qs. 
Philosophy,  German,  English. 


Minneapolis. 
Red  Wing. 
St.  Cloud. 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Algona,  la. 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 
Sauk  Centre. 
Brewster. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEER-?. 

Stillwater. 


'Bacthelder,  Frank  Leslie,  B.  C.  /?..  'a?. 

Structural  Iron  Work,  Pure  Mathematics  and  Hydraulics,  Jew- 
ish History. 

Bohland,  John  .\dam,  B.  C.  E.,  ^gj. 

Steel  Arch  Bridges,  Manufacture  and  Properties  of  Structural 
Steel,  Astronomy. 

'Chapman,  Leslie  Howard.  B.  C.  £„  'oj. 

Economics  of  Bridge  Design,  Hydraulics,  Mathematics. 

Erf.  John  William.  B.  C.  E..  'oj. 

Structural  Iron  Work,  Hydraulics,  Masonry  Construction. 

Gilman,  James  B.,  B.  C.  E.,  '04. 

Manufacture  of  Steel,  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Engineering. 

•Graber,  Albert,  B.  A.,  '88. 
Civil  Engineering. 

Johnson.  Noah,  B.  C.  E.^  ^q4. 

Goeaesy.  Structural  Iron  Work,  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, Physics  as  pertaining  to  Goedcsy. 


St.  Paul. 

Litchfield. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Litchfield. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER-a. 

Minneapolis. 


-Chalmers,  Charles  Henry,  B.  E.  E.,  '04. 
~)ynamo.  Electric  Macti' 
Structural  Iron  Work. 


Design  for  Dvnamo.  Electric  Machinery,  Alternating  Currents, 
Structural  Iron  Work. 

Eddy.  Horace  T..  B.  E.  E.,  '<y,  Minneapolis. 
Alternating  Currents,  Structural  Engineering.  Prime  Movers. 

CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MINING  ENGINEER-i. 

'Christianson,  Peter.  Minneapolis. 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  Lithological  Geology. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  LAWS.-22. 

Andrews,  Sewall  Dubois,  LL>  B.,  Cornell.  Minneapolis. 

'Bond,  Chas.  E,  LL.  B.,  Minneapolis. 

•Carroll,  Walter  N.  LL.  B.,  Minneapolis. 

'Christello,  .Albert.  LL.  B.,  Minneapolis. 

fChute,  Frederick  Butterfield.  LL.  B.,  Minneapolis. 
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M  .iir.eapv: .  5, 
r*r.  Paul. 
Iroq-ois.  S.  D. 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapows. 
St.  Paul. 
Minneai>oIis. 
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— Iklichelct,  Maren  B.  H.,  B.  L.  'ft?. 

Scandinavian. 
— MulhoUand,  M.  Eetelle,  B.  A.  Vassar.  ^qj. 

Greek. 
—Page,  Dora,  B.  A.  CarUton. 

English. 
— Perkins,  E.  Anna,  B.  L.  *qs. 

Philosophy,  German,  Latin. 
Pope,  Jesse,  B.S.  'ftf. 

Latin,  Philosophy,  English. 
—Potter,  Franc  Murray,  B.  A.,  'qj:  Af.  A.,  ^05. 

History,  Italian,  Old  French. 
—Potter,  Mrs.  Jane  B.,  B.  A.,  Michig^an;  A/.  A.,  'gi#. 

English,  French. 
Hankin,  Albert  William,  B.  A.,  'So. 

History,  German. 
Rickey,  James  Walter,  C.  E.^  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Assaying.  Economic  Geology.  Chemistry. 
— Robbins,  Edith  Anstis,  B.  •S.,  'ftf . 

French. 
Sahlstrom,  Lars  A^  B.  A.,  Amity. 

History. 
5mith,  E.  Fay,  B.  L.,  '94. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Military  Science,  Geology. 
—South  worth,  Mary  L.,  B.  S.,  '<J5r,  Welles  ley. 

History,  Latin. 
Springer,  Frank  Wesley,  B.  E.  E. 
— Squires,  Mrs.  Carrie  Ranson,  B.  A.^  Hamline. 

History,  English. 
Vaughn,  Zenas  Newton,  B.  A.,  '84. 

French,  Latin. 
—West,  Martha  B.,  B.  L.^  '79. 

Scandinavian. 
—Wright,  Ella  Theoline.  B.A.^  '04- 

Greek. 
Young,  Charles  Elon,  B.  A.^  *qs. 

History. 


Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Monticello. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Robbinsdale. 

Minneapolis. 

St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 
Hamline. 

Anoka. 

Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis. 

Brainerd. 


UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE.  LITERATURE  AND   THE  ARTS 

SENIOR  CLASS.-102. 

CLASSICAL  SECTION,— 27. 

Abemethy,  William  Shattuck,  Minneapolis.  Morley,  Frank  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 

Adams,  Charles  Edward,  Fargo,  N.  D.  Myers,  Daniel  Wilbur,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Anderson,  Frank  Leonard.  Red  Wing.  —Simmons,  Rose  Anthony,  Hastings. 

Austin,  Lloyd  Barrick,  Woodburn,  Ore.  Simpson,  Marcus  Julius,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Bratrud,  Theodore,  Spring  Valley.  —Smith,  Mary  Chadboum.  Minneai>oll8. 

— Breckenridge,  Julia  Reed,  Decorah,  la.  Sperry,  Frederick  James,  Wasioja. 

— Drew,  Mary  Ellen,  Burlington,  Vt.  — Tennant,  Grace  Mabel,  Minneai>olls. 
Finlayson,George  Albert  Edward,  Crookston.  — Tillotson,  Frances  Margaret,  Sauk  Center. 

Garrity,  Harry,  Minneapolis.  —Walker,  Alice  Elinor.  Minneapolis. 

■Gould,  Chester  Nathan,  Owatonna.  —Webb,  Alice  Catharine,  Mlnneai>olis. 

Hempstead,  Clark,  Minneapolis.  —Welles,  Hattle  E.,  Minneapolis. 

Hewitt,  Edwin  Hawley,  Red  Wing.  Wingate,  Charles  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 

Xeyes,  Charles  Frederick,  Minneapolis.  Yeager,  Carlton  S,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 
Lof Strom,  Emery  Elmer,  Litchfield. 
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— Beach,  Elizabeth  Sophia.  Faribault. 

Berg,  John  Nelson.  Minneapolis. 

— Blaisdell.  Helen  Elizabeth.  Minneapolis. 

Brooks.  Harry  Bayard,  Renville. 

Case.  Martin  William,  St.  Peter. 

Chapman.  Herman  Haupt,  St.  Paul. 

Condit.  William  Henry.  Jersey,  O. 

Dalrymple,  John  Stewart,  St.  Paul. 

Davies.  John  Milton,  Courtland. 

Day,  Reuben  Noble,  Minneapolis. 

Ellis,  Sidney  A.,  Austin. 

Field,  Peter,  Mcroa,  Iowa. 

Fowler,  Carl  Hitchcock,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Galloway,  Lee,  Faribault. 

George,  James  Woodward,  Rockford. 

Gregory,  Joel  Ernest,  St.  Paul. 

Gruenbcrg,  Benjamin  Charles,  Minneapolis. 

Hartman,  William  David,  Tower  City,  N.  D. 

— Holtz.  Eleanor.  Minneapolis. 

— Kirtland,  Rhodclla,  Minneapolis. 

Lewis,  John  Hoover,  Dean. 

— Long,  Jessie,  Minneapolis. 


SECTION— 44. 

McCrea,  Almeron  Wallace,  St.  Paul. 
McDermott,  Thomas  Ignatius,  Stillwater^ 
Matteson,  Herman  Howard,  Minneapolis. 
Maxwell,  Asa  Frank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mayo  Alfred  David,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
—Miller,  Grace  Hannah,  Minneapolis. 
—Mitchell.  Mildred  Whittlesy.  St.  Cloud. 
— Mortenson,  Mary  Ellen,  Faribault. 
Mosher,  Wells  John,  Zumbrota. 
Newell.  Horatio  S.,  Robbinsdale. 
Osborn,  William  John,  Mankato. 
Perkins.  Maynard  Cyrus,  Minneapolis. 
Pickett,  Victor  Goodrich,  Albert  Lea. 
— Roney,  Katharine.  Winthrop,  la. 
Ross.  Hiram  Earl.  Minneapolis, 
— Siegler,  Lillian,  Spokane,  Wash. 
—Stevens,  Jessie  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 
Thompson,  Reuben  Celius,  Preston. 
Tonning,  Peter  Christian,  Taopi, 
Uhl,  Alfred  Woodbridge,  Winona. 
Weatherson,  Charles  Edkin,  Dundas. 
Winchell,  Alexander  Newton,  Minneapolis. 


LITERARY  SECTION— 31. 

— Austin,  Ella  May,  Minneapolis.  — Hungerford.Josephene  Louese.MinneapoIis. 

Bartholomew,  Fred  Roscoe,  Chariton,  la.         Kinney,  Alvin  C,  Lake  City. 
Beaven.  Arthur  Hubert,  Minneapolis.  — Levens.  Nellie.  Albert  Lea. 

—Bennett.  Frances  Louise.  Minneapolis.         —Parker,  Marion  Alice,  Minneapolis. 
— Daniels, Mary  Anderson,Wermland  Sweden.— Porcher,  Mary  L.,  Minneapolis. 
—Davidson,  Mary  Isabella,  Minneapolis.         — Plummer,  Lydia  May,  Minneapolis. 

Rache,  Elias,  Granite  Falls. 


Eliason,  Adolph  Oscar,  Montevideo. 
Ellingson,  George  Henry,  Sogn. 
Farmer,  Ernest  M,,  Spring  Valley. 
Foster,  Wesley  Sherman,  Dover. 
Fridley,  Don  Phelps,  Becker. 
— Fullerton,  Caroline  A.,  Minneapolis. 
— Gibbs,  Elsie  Carolyn,  Minneapolis. 
Haugan,  Otto  Martin,  Fergus  Falls. 
— Hawlcy,  Mary  E.,  Minneapolis. 


— Robb,  Charlotte  Estelle,  Minneapolis. 
— Robbins,  Alice  Greeley,  Minneapolis. 
Ronning,  Nils  N.,  Boe,  Norway. 
— Seeley,  Blanche,  Minneapolis. 
—Smith,  Elsie  Blanche,  Minneapolis. 
— Trask,  Mrs.  Abbie  Minerva.  St.  Paul. 
— VanCleve,  Mary  Adams.  Minneapolis. 
—Woodward,  Agnes  Young,  Minneapolis. 


—Holland,  Mary  Allen,  Minneapolis. 

JUNIOR   CLASS-132. 

CLASSICAL  SECTION— 28. 

Ames,  Clair  El  wood,  Minneapolis.  Hitchings,  John  Russell,  Sutherland,  Iowa* 

Anderson,  Arthur  Edward.  Red  Wing,  Jewett,  Edmund  Gale,  St.  Paul. 

Barton.  Edgar  Reginald.  Minneapolis.  Kannary,  Edward  Leroy,  Northfield. 

Booth,  Lawrence  N.,  Willmar.  Nelson.  Ralph  William,  Benson. 

Brill,  Hascal  Russell,  Jr.,  St.  Paul.  Newkirk,  Burt  Leroy,  Minneapolis. 
Bursell,  Herbert  Edwin  Raymond,   Minne-  Otteson,  Charles  Bernard,  Montevideo. 

apolis.  — Pratt,  Helen  Clare,  Minneapolis. 

— Dickinson,  Lucy  Evelina,  Minneapolis.  Putnam,  William  Rowell,  Red  Wing. 

Dunlap,  George  Crawford,  St.  Paul.  Savage,  Linnaeus  Tyndal,  Minneapolis. 


Faude,  Frank  Clement,  Minneapolis. 
Femer,  Roy  Yalding,  Hampton.  Iowa. 
Fisher,  James  V.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Glasoe,  Paul  Maurice,  Spring  Grove, 
Guilford.  Paul  Willis,  Minneapolis. 
Higbee.  Paul  A..  Minneapolis. 


Schmidt,  Paul  Gerhard,  Minneapolis. 
Tirrell,  John  Mahlon,  Minneapolis. 
—Ward,  Mary,  Minneapolis. 
—Wheeler,  Eva  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 
—White,  Annie  May,  Wadena. 
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— Antfle»  Claribel,  Minneapolis. 

Artz,  Emmanuel  A.,  St.  Paul. 

— Austin,  Helen  Horace,  St.  Paul. 

Baker,  Axel  Conrad.  Rochester. 

Bumap,  Willard  Lothrop,  Clear  Lake,  la. 

— Cahoon,  Charlotte  Deniing,  Minneapolis, 

— Caplin,  Jessie  F.,  Minneapolis. 

Carlson,  Carl  Floyd  VVohner,  Stillwater. 

— Chase,  A.  Isabel,  Minneapolis. 

Childs,  Hubert  Guy,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Cox,  Norman  J.,  Wasioja, 

Dixon,  Harry  Lester,  Northfield. 

— Donaldson,  Susanne  Thome,  St.  Paul. 

Foss,  August,  Rushford. 

— Foss,  Elizabeth  H.,  Minneapolis. 

— Grant.  Nellie  Harriet,  Peoria,  111. 

— Gray,  Janet,  Minneapolis. 

Grusendorf,  Dicdrich  August,  New  Ulm. 

Hannay,  John  Robert  Rigby,  Fort  Snelling. 

Hare,  Edward  Taylor,  Minneapolis. 

Hastings,  Robert  A.,  Minneapolis. 

— Hendrix,  Julia  May,  Minneapolis. 

Horton,  George  Reed,  Algona,  la. 

Horton,  Lawrence  Eustace,  Duluth. 

Huxley,  Fred,  Plainvicw. 

Johnson,  John  O.,  Hanska. 

Johnston,  George  Henry,  Minneapolis. 

Kenyon.  Fayette  C,  Owatonna. 

Kunze,  William  Frederick,  Sleepy  Eye. 


SECTION— 57. 

Lange,  Deitrich,  St.  Paul. 
— Langmaid,  Abbie  Bailey,  Granite  Falls. 
Lawrence,  William  Hamilton,  Wabasha. 
Lee,  Algernon  Herbert,  Minneapolis. 
Lincoln,  Robb  E.,  Fergus  Falls. 
Loe,  Daniel  O.,  Minneapolis. 
Loye,  Albert  Bushnell,  Minneapolis. 
— McDermid,  Kate,  Minneapolis. 
— Mantor,  Flora  M.,  Willmar. 
Miner,  J.  Burt,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Norton,  Alfred  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Parker,  William  James,  Camden  Place. 
Pitts,  Fred,  Minneapolis. 
Ring,  Merritt  Mellen,  Owatonna. 
—Ripley,  Abigail,  Minneapolis. 
Roberts,  William  Burchard,  Minneapolis.. 
—Robinson,  Mabel.  St.  Paul. 
Simmons,  Harry  F..  Minneapolis. 
Smallidge,  Joseph  Franklin,  Faribault 
Smith,  Harry  Benjamin,  Dubuque,  la. 
Spicer,  Russell  Paul,  Willmar. 
Spratt,  Charles  Nelson,  Minneapolis. 
Thompson,  Will  T..  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis.. 
Updyke,  Stephen  Gould,  Jr.,  Waseca. 
Wendell,  William  Fuller,  Minneapolis. 
— Weston,  Florence  Mabel,  Minneapolis.. 
Willius,  Otto,  St.  Paul. 
Wold,  Carl  Angell,  Brandon. 


LITERARY   SECTION— 47. 


Austin,  J.  Frederick,  St.  Paul. 

— Baker,  Helen  Josephine,  Monticello. 

Bergheim,  Nels  N.,  Madison,  S.  D. 

— Belden,  Agnes  Emily,  Minneapolis. 

Bonwell,  Arthur  Gano,  Blue  Earth  City. 

— Brewer,  Flora  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 

— Case,  Lucy  Roberts,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Castle,  Harry  Jacques,  St.  Paul. 

— Crosby,  Marion,  Hastings. 

Devereaux,  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 

Dewart,  Murray  Wilder,  St.  Cloud. 

— Dunham,  Lucy  Bertha,  Anoka. 

— Durkee,  Caroline  May,  St.  Paul. 

— Eaton,  Jessie  Gale,  Minneapolis. 

— Evans,  Mary  Sophronia,  Minneapolis. 

— Evans,  Tamazine  McKee.  Minneapolis. 

— Fish,  Elizabeth  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 

Flanagan,  Charles  Gibbons,  Mankato. 

Frankel.  Louis  Rudolph.  St  Paul. 

Garfield,  William  Henry,  Glendive,  Mont. 

— Gould,  Gertrude  Helen,  Minneapolis. 

— Grant.  (Mrs.)  Avis  Winchell,  Minneapolis. 

Hansen.  George  Alfred,  Rushford. 

— Hawlcy,  Anna  McDonald.  Minneapolis. 


Hill,  Lincoln^  Creston,  111. 
HolmeSr  James  Elliot,  Moorhead, 
—Hooker,  Mary  Loomis,  Minneapolis.. 
Johnston,  George  Smith.  Minneapolis. 
— Kennedy,  Katharine,  Minneapolis. 
Koren.  Harold.  Montevideo. 
Longfield,  Frank  Bertrand,  St.  Paul. 
— Luce,  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 
McClure,  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
— MacDonald,  Harriet,  Minneapolis. 
— McGregor.  Lulu,  Minneapolis. 
Mann,  William  Seward,  Minneapolis. 
— Mattison,  Hannah,  Minneapolis. 
Mills,  Ernst  B.,  St.  Paul. 
Otis,  Willis  Clarke,  Janesville.  Wis. 
Pfaender,  Albert,  Minneapolis. 
—Potter,  Marion  Effie,  Minneapolis. 
— Rogers,  Martha,  Minneapolis. 
Simpson,  Earl,  Winona. 
— Thompson,  Adelaide  M.,  Hastings. 
— Tobin,  Frances  Marion,  Minneapolis.. 
—Woodman,  Helen  Celestia.  St.  Paul. 
— Yancy,  Ellen  May,  Edina  Mills. 


Foot.  Li  A  r.  U  .  RciW.r.^. 

—  HrtT'  5.  Miry  Cone.  Fa:.: a:'.:. 

—  Ha j;: :."■■- :■-:.  E-.c..:.a  M..  M  .r.::'-ap:;.=. 
Ko:-::.  F.nn.  Mor.:c-.:  1^;  j. 

5::ent:f:-: 

.\ia::.  Fre"!  L:.msn.  .\na-r.  osa.  I:-a2i. 
A-darr;-.  Le::ra"i  f.i?-  .  L  «.  i:..  N.  I). 
A-lan.-.  J^:.n  Lc-^:^.  Fa:.;:..  N    D. 
A'^-r.  E:.T.  und  \V.\.!r.ey.  NLr.r.cip  :.:5. 
A:;rr..  H  .ft':.  Ne:"..  .M.nneap.ol.r. 
A;::5.  K'^:.  \V.:t.  <■>:  ..-.o:"^. 
Arrr.rt'vr.i:.  Jvr.n  Milton.  St.  Pa.'.. 
A:r.c--.  r\'j  j  ::.n.  Te::a:---. 
Ar/t.  He:-  crt.  St.  Pau!. 

—  B'ra::..  Ani^a^e:  \V::?on.  Fa::'a-:t. 
r.....r.^'-.  \Va!l  Mar  or:.  Mir.neapol  i. 

—  B ■.';;?:. ax.  A..:e  Jcnr..'.-.  S'.eepy  Eye. 
B.a:?iv;^!.  Ali'cd.  Fa.::n:r:t. 

—  P/aK'--.  L\  :.a  Mann.  St.  Anthony  Pa:k. 
P:en   Jore;  h  Dav.i.  W.yi'k.i.-. 
Pruika::.  Ltr.gh  DudVy.  St.  Cloui. 

ii  ■.rg'.t.r  r-.j-.  T:.e:.>n  W  ,  Mir.r.eap;/.?. 
Carnpl  c!;.  _'o:.n  El:;:. a.  M:r.neapo..?. 
Ca-e.  PraKN  \Va'..er.  Mar?:..!  ;. 

—  C:.:;-c.  r>a::=\.  St,  Pa^:. 
(.-:;*,":■'■'.:,  (»:ace  .Xnna.  Le  .-^  o.-u:. 
C^  -^:   v-:.  K  ■•  rTX  Hu^r..  I .:■  5;;e-r. 

C..-;    :.  I-  .-'c::  W::?;::.  B  .:-  Earth  C  tv. 
C'-.-^t   :i.\\:v.    M.:r^  N  .o:';.  Moiu:ce::o. 
C'.::,:.  r,.:;. ;.:;..  Err.cr;.  MatthvA.  Delano, 
r  ::t.-.  '  .:  n  I'-jV.-r,  Minn^ap j/.s. 
I  >;.-.:<.  F:c:  I."..  Ma:.r:r:tj. 
-Dav-.  ].-.  M..  Ma-icoa 
r^av:-.  Pt:;ev  .\!ton.  Fa::La.:".t. 
Dean,  Pr.ink  h"!  on.  B.akeley. 

—  Do;   V.  Kicn.  Hastin?-. 
D\cr.  <_>c"rj:e  Elrr.ore.  HoJ?t  'n. 

—  F.r.yr^'.:  '..  ju'.  a  Pa  Tone.  B'.  :e  Earth  City. 
Flander?,  K    n^anc  Cec.i.  .Nl.nncapo!:?. 
Froem.in.  F.i\<>ard  Monroe,  St.  Paul. 

—  Gerhard,  Katherine.  >Pnneapo".:s, 
Gerdsen.  Win.  Cornelius.  \'iciorla. 
Grant.  Jame?  DeG^har,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
— Gray.  Stella  E..  Preston. 

Tt^ \-  .  ^  ^    %t.i__i       %f: i:_ 


Ta-.mar..  K  .y  Warner.  St.  Piul. 
TenBrin;:?:.  Lou:5  Leona.rd.  Fanbault. 
— Try  on.  Jof^ph.ne  Phelps.  MiuceapiD:.?. 
\Va::cn.  WMl.a^i  Edward,  Key  West.  P.a. 

-EC  70    N.  79. 

Ha.T.l.n.  Eme?t  Fay,  Minneap-o'ls. 

Han-  :n.  Perry  C'liver.  Clear  Lake.  la. 

H-ath.  Elorldge  Lionel.  Mazeppa. 

licrnvr.  J-.hn  M:Kee.  St.  Paul. 

H- jj^cr.  Kov  Frederick.  Minneapolis- 

}]  -n:  p.-  r.  y .  E  dw  ard  Frank.  Winnebago  City. 

H  jr;h.  \\  lliax.  Long  Lake. 

Ke\e5.  Will.ard  Collins.  Minneapolis. 

K.rk.  John  Howarth,  Niagara.  N.  D. 

Kr.:^ht.  Bertram  Glover.  Glencoe. 

—  K.o>:h.  Gesena  Wilhemina.  Ashmore  P.ats. 
Lehman,  Max  A..  Blue  Earth  City. 

—  L^veioy.  Edth  D.,  M.nneapolis. 
L.Ly.  M.chae!  John.  Minneapolis  Park. 

—  Marv  n.  Lilian  Bessie.  Zumbroia. 
Moafort.  Gvorge  Dickinson.  Litchtield. 
>!,:rphy.  Francis  James,  Minneapolis. 
— '  '  L>onneli.  Emma  Cecelia.  Stillwater. 
—Olson.  Mary  Emma.  Zumbrota. 

P  tts.  Harold.  Minneapolis. 
P.vmai.  Harry  Eidon.  Mankato- 
P  rter.  Summer  Frank,  .\drian. 
K  :h.  Clarence  Stewart.  Red  Wing. 

—  Simimons.  Echo,  Minneapolis. 

— Sm-.th,  Mable  Frances.  .Algona.  la. 
— Smith.  Rubie  Evans,  .\lgona.  Iowa. 
Stanford,  Harold  Melvin.  Kandiyohi. 
S-Aonsm,  David  F.,  Minneapolis. 
S'.venson,  Harry  Sylvester,  Minneapolis. 
Taresh.  John.  Sauk  Center. 
Ti.omas.  Ph. lip  Ralston.  Minneapolis. 

—  Todd.  Marie  .Annette,  Minneapolis. 
Wan  Dyke,  Cleve  W.,  .Alexandria. 

— Wadsworth,  .Mice  Rebecca.  Algona,  la. 
\\  aketield.  Bert.  Monticello. 
W.u-hbum.  Orson  Monroe.  Monticello. 
— W  illiams,  Carrie  Ella.  Mankato. 
Wolf,  Samuel  Henry,  Faribault. 
Z^leny.  Charles.  Minneapolis. 
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— Breckenridge,  Anna,  Decorali,  la. 

— Bruegger,  Vida,  Minneapolis. 

—Byrnes,  Mary  Russell,  Minneapolis. 

—Castle,  Margaret,  St.  Paul. 

Cogelow,  William  J.,  St.  Taul. 

— Costcllo,  Julia  Marie  Madeline,  St.  Paul. 

—Custer,  Junie  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

— Daniels,  Ada  Ethclyn,  Minneapolis. 

— Davis,  Isabellc  Haven,  St.  Peter. 

— Doty.  Mable  Olive,  Courtland. 

— Fisher,  Liz/ie  .Anna,  Minneapolis. 

— Fletcher,  Nelle  Camp,  Minneapolis, 

— Graves,  Ethel  Snow.  St.  Paul. 

— Haecker,  Elfrida,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

— Hall,  Minna,  Minneapolis. 

— Hankenson,  Helen.  Glencoe. 

— Helliwcll,  Clare  Frances,  Minneapol'S. 

— Helliwell,  Harriet  Ethel,  Minneapolis. 

—  Herrick,  Mary  Laura,  Minneapolis. 
Hill,  Oliver,  Minneapolis. 

—  Hoetling,  EHa  C..  Fergus  Falls. 

—  Holtz.  Hattie,  Minneapolis. 
— Hotclikiss,  Zoe,  Minneapolis. 

— Hunt,  Emma  Sinclair,  Minneapolis. 
Jordahl,  Sivert  Anton,  Manchester. 
Loomis,  John  Breinen,  Minneapolis. 
— Lougee,  Helen  Elizal>cth,  Minneapolis. 
— McComber,  EtTie  .Adeline,  Clear  Lake,  la. 

—  Maxwell,  Clara,  Minneapolis. 

— Means,  Jennie  May,  Geneva.  N.  V. 

TE.\CHERS' 

— Altcrton,  Claire,  Minneapolis. 

— Berry,  Clara  Helen,  .\noka. 

— ("base,  Inez  May,  Madelia. 

— Clark,  .Mmira  Lavinia,  Minneapolis. 

— Clement,  Julia  Isabel,  Kasson. 

—  Furlong,  Bridget,  Pine  Bend. 

— Gould,  Luella  Elizabeth.  Uwatonna. 
— Hambleton,  Lina,  St.  Paul. 
Kellam,  Collins  Marcus,  Winona. 
— Kimball,  Marion,  Minneapolis. 


SECTIO.N— S9. 

— Merrick,  Annie  Grace,  Austin. 
—Mitchell,  Eleanor  Darlington,  Minneapolis, 
—Paige,  Alice  Maude.  Minneapolis. 

—  Penny,  Edith  M,  Minneapolis. 
— Petlit,  Mary  S.,  Minneapolis. 
— Kedtield,  Jane,  Minneapolis. 
—Rich,  Martha  Louise,  Hastings. 
Ringstad,  Edward  O.,  Hader. 

—  Roche,  Marie  Agnes.  Minneapolis. 

—  Rogers,  Gertrude,  Minneapolis. 
Rosenthal,  Francis  Joseph,  St.  Paul. 
—Sergeant,  Flthcl  E.,  Minneapolis. 
—Savage,  Nellie,  Minneapolis. 
Scandrett,  Henry  Alexander.  Faribault. 
— Shafcr,  Laura.  Minneapolis. 
Shepard,  Henry  Lee,  Jr.,  Minneapolis. 
— Sliney,  Margaret  Irene,  OakdaJe. 
Smith,  Gustavus  Foster,  Alco,  .Ala. 
—Smith,  Mildred  Alice,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  G.  Foster,  Minneapolis. 
Sommers,  Henry  Stern,  St.  Paul. 

— Sperry.  Mary  Halesia,  Wasioja, 
—Stock,  Edna  May,  Mitchell,  la, 
—Thayer,  Myrtie  M.,  Spring  Valley. 
Upson,  .Arthur  Wheelock,  Minneapolis. 
—Wedge,  Jessie  C,  Plainview. 
— Welchli.  Harriet,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Weigel.  William  Barton.  Plainview. 
—West,  \'eta  .A.,  .Austin. 


SECTION  — 19. 

—McMuUen,  Jennie  May.  Minneapolis. 

—  Moody,  Cora  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

—  I'eterson,  Matilda,  Minneapolis. 
(Juale,  Eric  C,  Sunburgh. 

-Sawyer,  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 
— Schulten,  Jessie  Lightner,  Minneapolis. 
— Sli;iw.  Maud  C,  Minneapolis. 
Smith.  .Ai  Biley.  Minneapolis. 
— Towler,  May  Belle,  Minneapolis. 


FRESHMAN   CLASS,  306. 

CLASSICAL  SECTIO.N,  4S. 

Baxter,  Stephen  Henry,  Minneapolis.  Doeltz,  Paul,  Minneapolis. 

Bessesen,  Henry  John,  Albert  Lea.  —Donaldson,  Eleanor    Lavinia,  Minneapolis. 

— Brcarley,  Mattie  Lyle,  Minneapolis.  — Dumas.  Emily  Francis.  Minneapolis. 

Burton.  Will  David,  Minneapolis.  Finch,  Arthur  James,  Clinton  Falls. 

Clark,  Charles  Allen,  Minneapolis.  —Fish,  Florence  .Adams,  Minneapolis. 

Colwcll,  Charles  Edward  Payson, Minneapolis. Fij^her,  Caleb  Ellis,  Fargo.  N.  D. 

— Crounse,  Emma  S.,  Minneapolis.  Goldsbury,  John.  Minneapolis. 

— DeCoster,  Esther  Louise,  Litchfield,  Harrison,  Jesse  McVeigh,  Hanibal  Mo. 

Dillman.  Willard  Fleming,  Revillo,  S.  D.  Herriott,  Clarence  Dillway,  Minneapolis. 

Ditenhoffer,  Sam  William.  St.  Paul.  — Hotchkiss,  Foi,  Minneapolis. 
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— Hutchinson,  Effie  Hinkley,  Minneapolis. 
Keith,  Albert  Jackson,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Kingston,  Howard  William,  St.  Paul. 
Linsley.  Emery,  Burton,  Morris. 
Kotlaba,  Francis,  Gregory,  Winona. 
Lothrop,  Daniel  John,  Minneapolis. 
Lowell,  Jacob.  Jr.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Mann,  Leonard  Loumino,  Money  Creek. 
Newkirk,  Harris  Dana,  Minneapolis. 
— Newman,  Fannie  Sophia,  Minneapolis. 
— Nichols,  Georgia  Lenore.  Fergus  Falls. 
Phelps.  G.  Sidney,  Denver,  Colo. 
— Quirk,  Nellie  Faragher,  Minneapolis. 


Roberts,  Guy  Hall,  Minneapolis. 
— Sandberg,  Matilda,  Minneapolis. 
— Sardcson,  Eva  Rossing,  Minneapolis. 
Slattery,  Joe,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 
—Smith,  Edna  Lamb,  Minneapolis. 
—Smith,  Gratia  Amanda,  Minneapolis. 
Tyler,  Arthur  Peck,  Lyons,  Iowa. 
— VanVliet,  Flora,  Burlington.  Vt. 
—Williams,  Essie  Winning,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Wilson,  Paul  Eldredge,  Minneapolis. 
Wyer,  Malcolm  Glenn,  Excelsior. 
Yale,  William  Hoyt.  Winona. 


SCIENTIFIC  SECTION— 121. 


Anderson,  George  Emil,  Austin. 
— Arnold,  Anna  Olive,  Minneapolis. 
Babcock,  George  Lucius,  Minneapolis. 
Barber,  Harry  Sidle,  Minneapolis. 
— Basford,  Alice  Whitnee.  Minneapolis. 
Baum,  Clarence  Carr,  Litchfield. 
^Benedict,  Walter  Lewis,  Minneapolis. 
Bisbee,  Arthur  Leonard,  Madelia. 
— Bissell.  Eraily  M..  Litchfield. 
Blanch,  Fred,  W.,  Mantorville. 
Boardman,  Ralph  Todd,  Minneapolis. 
Bothe,  Edwin  Benjamin,  St.  Paul  Park. 
— Bowcn,  Lucia  Bertina,  Minneapolis. 
Bowman,  Frank  Atherton.  Rainy  Lake. 
Boyer,  Ralph,  Waldo,  Merriam  Park. 
Brace,  Emory  Chase,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Bradford.  Charles  Sidney,  Farmington. 
Brown,  Minot  James,  Owatonna 
Brubaker,  Guy,  Waseca 
Butters,  Frederic  King,  Minneapolis. 
Carney,  Harry  Emmet,  Mankato 
Chambers,  Winslow  Clark,  Owatonna 
—Chapman,  Fanny  Belle,  Minneapolis. 
Charles,  Alfred  William,  Faribault. 
Clement,  Arthur,  Waseca. 
Clement,  Lucian  Orville,  Waseca. 
Colgrove,  Pitt  Payson,  Clearwater 
Collins,  Everett  Foster,  Stillwater 
— Dawley,  Etha,  Ada 
Dean,  Sidney  Walter,  Camden  Place 
Dinchart.  Clarence  Christopher,  Slayton 
Duncan,  Theodore  L,  Fargo,  N  D 
Dunlap,  Alexander  Hamilton, 

Manistee,  Mich 
— Durkee,  Ella  Shaw.  Mankato 
— Edwards,  Grace    Minneapolis 
Ellsworth,  Amos  Dolbicr.  Winona 
Emmons,  Frank  Williams,  Minneapolis 
— Erickson,  Wilhelmina,  Red  Wing 
Espy,  Olin  Harvey,  St.  Paul 
— Everest,  Georgiana,  Duluth 
Fitch,  Lester  John,  Minneapolis 


Fleming,  Ellsworth,  Garden  City 
Fogle,  James  Underbill,  Stillwater 
Folwell,  Wm.  Bainbridge,  Minneapolis 
Furst,  William,  St.  Paul 
Geist,  Emil  Sebastian  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 
—Grant,  Sarah  Catherine,  St.  Paul 
Green,  George  Heigert,  St.  Peter 
Guthrie,  Joseph  Edward, York,  N  Y 
Hage,  George  Simon,  Madelia 
—Hall,  Sarah  Phoebe,  Zumbrota 
— Hallock.  Olive  Nilson,  Faribault 
Harrison,  Merton  Echo,  Minnehaha 
Hart,  Albert,  Harmony 
Hauck,  Edward  William,  Arlington 
Hudson,  Walter  Gibbs,  Minneapolis 
Huff,  Charles,  Little  Falls 
Humphrey.  Harry  Baker,  Elk  River 
Huntington,  Paul,  Green  Bay,  Wis 
— Jacobson,  EflSe  Mable,  Luveme 
Johnson.  Charles  Anton.  Sauk  Centre  - 
Jones,  Thomas  Linley,  Sabin 
Kierland,  Iver,  Moorhead 
Kinyon.  Wm.  Ward,  Owatonna 
Knapp,  Hugh  Lloyd,  Clinton  Falls 
Kyed,  John  Martin,  Alexandria 
La  Due,  Samuel  John,  Fertile 
Lanpher,  Rollin  Auerbach,  Jr.  St.  Paul; 
Lee,  Rudolph  Alfred,  St.  Cloud 
Loomis,  Harry  Charles.  Minneapolis 
Luse,  Claude  Zeph  St.  Paul 
Mabey,  Perl  William.  Lake  City 
McBride,  Arthur  Andrew,  Austin 
McCrady,  Willis  Gorman  Owatonna 
Mclntyrc,  James,  Manannah 
— Mclntyre,  Mary  Stewart,  Minneapolis- 
McMullen,  Guy,  Minneapolis 
— Maechler,  Alice  Gertrude,  Campbell 
— Maechler,  Dora  Elizabeth,  Campbell 
Mahler.  Fredrick  Elijah,  St.  Paul 
Mantor,  George  Crane.  Mantorville 
March,  Samuel  Albert.  Minneapolis. 
— Mealey,  Olive  Agatha,  Minneapolis.. 
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—Messenger,  Etta  Louavisa.  St.  Paul. 

Moore,  Harry  Nathan,  Algona,  la. 

Moren,  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Morgan,  Wm.,  St.  Paul. 

Nickerson,  Bernard  Smith,  Monticello. 

Nicoulin,  Claude,  Algona,  la. 

Olds,  Chas.  Samuel,  Luveme. 

— Paine,  Avis,  Minneapolis. 

Parker,  Lorenzo  Eugene,  Minneapolis. 

—Parker,  Mary  Adaline,  Minneapolis. 

Parsons,  George  Beardsley,  Will  mar. 

Pennington,  Archer  Frederick,  Minneapolis. 

— Phillips,  Jennie  Grays,  Minneapolis, 

Pickard,  George  Edwin,  Minneapolis. 

Plymat,  Walter  Ashton,  Mankato, 

Pratt,  Burton  Atwood,  Minneapolis. 

— Riggs,  Annie  Isabel,  Monticello. 

— Robinson,  Agnes  Luella,  Minneapolis. 

Rogers,  Walter  Spottswood,  Farmington. 


Schussler.  Otto  Fred,  Minneapolis. 

Shearman,  Bradley  Wilson,  Minneapolis. 

— Skoog,  Lillian  Augusta,  Red  Wing. 

Staples,  Alvin  Clarence,  Stillwater. 

Stone,  Marshall  Edwin,  St.  Peter. 

Stone,  Royal  Augustus,  Morris. 

—Talbot,  Alta  Wenonah,  St,  Charles. 

Taylor,  Daniel  Woodward,  Minneapolis. 

—Thompson,  Flora  Marguerite,  Minneapolis. 

Tone,  Aad,  Oilman.  la. 

Tuckey,  Loring  Henry,  Eden  Prairie. 

—Turner,  Georgia  Alice,  Minneapolis. 

Van  Dyke,  John  Henry,  Alexandria. 

—Wales.  Harriet  Emma,  Minneapolis. 

Waterman.  John  Krum,  Minneapolis. 

Whitacre,  John  Clifford,  St.  Paul. 

Whitney,  Arthur  Byron,  Slayton. 

Wilder,  Vernon,  Delano. 

Wyman,  Guy  Addison,  Minneapolis. 


LITERARY  SECTION— 112. 


Adams,  Wilbcr  Henry,  Nora  Springs,  la. 

— Atwood,  Sadie  May.  Minneapolis. 

— Balch,  Helene,  Minneapolis. 

— Baldwin,  Elizabeth,  St.  Paul. 

— Bennett,  Kate  Townsend.  Minneapolis. 

— Boeye,  Ida,  Clear  Lake,  la. 

—Brill,  Ethel  Claire,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

— Browne,  Harrietta  Stuart,  Minneapolis. 

— Brown,  Marguerite  Minicr,  St,  Paul. 

— Buck,  Clemma,  Minneapolis. 

— Buell,  Mary  Emma,  Minneapolis. 

— Bumes,  Amelia  May,  Hopkins. 

— Burt,  Florence,  Minneapolis. 

— Butler,  Mina  Maud,  St.  Paul. 

— Caplin,  Grace,  Minneapolis. 

— Chadwick,  Isabel  Clare,  Owatonna. 

— Chapman,  Lucy  Lord,  St.  Paul. 

— Christison.  Isabelle,  St.  Paul. 

— Clarke,  Lulu,  Algona,  la. 

Cooley,  Bret  Eugene,  Otsego. 

—Craig,  Alice,  Evelyn,  St.  Paul. 

— Craig,  Marguerite  Belle,  St.  Paul. 

— Cravens,  Tennie,  Princeton. 

— Crocker,  Frances  Edna,  Minneapolis. 

— Crozier,  Mary  Ruth,  Elk  River. 

— Cunningham,  Ella  .\lberta,  St.  Paul. 

— Daniel,  May,  Minneapolis. 

— Dixon,  Ella  Terrell,  Minneapolis. 

Dresser,  Mark  Alfred,  St.  Paul, 

Eliason,  Simon  George,  Montevideo. 

— Elton,  Agnes.  Owatonna. 

— Farmer,  Grace,  Owatonna. 

— Featherstone,  Ora  Marie.  Red  Wing. 

— Felch,  Fanny  Barclay,  Elk  River. 

—Field,  Vergie  Althea,  Minneapolis. 

— Floumoy,  Agnes  Letitia,  Clinton,  la. 


— Follett,  Posy  .Ainsworth,  Minneapolis. 
— Foote,  Clara  DeMars,  Minneapolis. 
Force.  Frank  Eugene.  Minneapolis. 
—Ford,  Elizabeth  Katharine,  Owatonna. 
—Forsyth,  Olga  Berliot,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
— Fritzsche,  Frances  Pauline,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
—Funk,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 
— Gallup,  Julia  Anna,  St.  Paul. 
— Grant,  Bessie  Robertson,  St.  Paul. 
— Gulick,  Jeanette  Taylor,  Minneapolis. 
—Hand,  Richardine,  St.  Paul. 
— Hannum,  Mary  Hunt,  Minneapolis. 
—Harrington,  Clara  Nan,  Minneapolis,. 
—Henry,  Laura  Alice,  Minneapolis. 
—Hem.  Ethel  Theodora,  St.  Paul. 
—Hicks,  Phallie  Francisca,  Minneapolis. 
—Hills,  Martha  Ford,  Minneapolis. 
—Hunt,  Alice  Ray,  Minneapolis. 
—Jackson,  J eanie  Moore,  Minneapolis. 
— Jamieson,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  Devils  Lake, 

N.  D. 
—Kennedy,  Georgine  Frances,  Minneapolis. 
Klove,  Lewis,  Dunbar,  la. 
Langemo,  Peter  Cornelius,  Kenyon. 
—Lloyd,  Ethel  Alice,  Decorah,  la. 
Logan,  Gilbert,  Minneapolis. 
McGinnis,  Edward  Francis.  Benson. 
— McKusick.  Jennie  Eliza,  Minneapolis. 
— McVoy,  Maud  Emma,  St.  Paul. 
Magee,  Harry  Cushman.  St.  Paul. 
Marlow.  Kyle  Fayette,  Morris. 
—Marsh,  Olive  Vincent,  Minneapolis. 
Masted,  Louis  Larson,  Mt.  Vernon,  S.  D. 
— Mattison,  Sarah,  Minneapolis. 
Miller,  Cari  Henry,  St.  Peter. 
Mock,  Hugo,  St.  Paul. 
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— T--  ._' A  •-.;.  M    ..:-.n:.  M.r^ncapoi:?. 
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—  ■.'»■-_-:•,:.  'tT;:.-c  Sara".  0.va:3Qna- 
-■.'.'      :-.  E.ira:-.::..  We^t  Con:ori. 


,  "^  -  F. .  1  — ^: 

— 1>    a:.*;.  .  Mr:  Ma-^aret  E'.s.e.  Minneapolis. 

—  '.'::.   \  .:e  C  .  M.r.neap./.is. 

E  r.-.e.  E::. -i^a  CarD/.ne.  Ba!fa!o.  N.  V. 

—  r    a:.-.  Jea:.::  't    R)bert?3u.  Hamline. 

—  F:rr.:.^':   n.  M.  Grace.  I'reston. 

—  F.a:au  i^Mrf.),  Katnerme  Gregory, 

Miaoeapolis. 
F^.tnvr.  C'.arle^  Eiward.  St.  Paul. 
— Fr  .n'-v.  Fljren.e.  Kewaune.  Wis. 
— Gariii;'.  Helen  M  .  Minneapolis. 

—  oj:/.  E !.za::'c:h  M  '.ler,  Cincinnati,  O. 
— <i.:iien,  Luc.a  Mabel,  Minneapolis. 
—Gregory.  .\".:ce  Elizabeth,  .\ddisoa,  Vt. 

—  Ha.e.  Gertrude  Louise.  Minneapolis. 

—  Ua:!.  Cnarlotte  Van  Cleve,  Honolulu,  H.  I. 

—  Ha'woran.  Kate.  Minneapolis. 
—Halloran,  Juliet.  Minneapolis. 
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— Hanford,  (Mrs.)  Alice  Eddy,  Minneapolis.  —Patten.  Mary  Aletba,  Charles  City,  la. 

—  Hanson,  Bertha,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa.  Peabody,  Eleanor  Butler,  Star  Prairie,  Wis. 

— Hayes,  Annie  Marie,  Minneapolis.  —Peebles,  Gertrude,  St.  Paul. 

—Hayes,  Bridget  Theresa,  Minneapolis.  Peterson,  Alfred  Emanuel  Litchfield. 

— Hays,  Grace  A.,  Minneapolis.  —Pike,  (Mrs.)  Helen  L.,  Minneapolis, 

— Hennings,  Bemice,  Willmar.  — Potter,  Electa  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hill,  Elizabeth  Mabel,  Clear  Lake,  la.  Prucha,  Vaclav,  Minneapolis. 

— Hiscock,  Harriet  Leonora,  Minneapolis.  —Rome,  Jean  M.  N.,(Mrs.  R.  R.) Minneapolis. 

— Jacobson,  (Mrs.  Jean  Clark,  St.Anthony  Pk.— Ringheim,  Emma  Christina,  Nevada,  la. 

— Johnson,  Anna  Carline,  Minneapolis.  — Rolfe,  (Mrs.)  Joseph  H.,  Minneapolis. 

—Jordan,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis.  Sakagami,  Yasuzo,  Japan. 

— Judd,  Nellie  G.,  Minneapolis.  — Seamens,  Maria.  Minneapolis. 

— Leavitt,  Olive,  Long  Prairie.  — Schureman,  Winnifred,  Gencseo,  111. 

—Lee,  Mary  Frances,  Minneapolis.  Sewall,  Herbert  Franklin,  Minneapolis. 

— Long,  Mary  Alves,  Minnnapolis.  Smart,  John  Franklin,  Rice. 

— McCollom,  Millicent,  Minneapolis.  —Smith,  Dixie.  Minneapolis. 

— McDaniel,  Orianna,  Minneapolis.  —Smith,  Greta  Eulalia,  Minneapolis. 

Mclntyre,  William  Adelbert,  Minneapolis.  —Spencer,  Nellie  C,  Minneapolis. 

McQueary,  Rev.  Howard.  Minneapolis.  Squires,  Roy  White,  Minneapolis. 

—Meier,  Minnie,  New  Ulm.  — Tallmadge,  (Mrs  )  Mary  L.,  St.  Paul. 

— Melby,  Agnes  Theodora,  New  Richland.  — Tomlinson,  Carrie  Fowler,  Lc  Sueur. 

— Moorhead.  Martha  Bell,  Minneapolis.  —Verge,  Florence  Louise,  Minneapolis. 

—Nelson,  Mary  A..  St.  Paul.  —Wales,  Esther,  River  Falls.  Wis. 

— Nessel,  Ida,  Rush  City.  — Wcrtz,  Adda  Patterson,  Bloomington.  111. 

—Nixon,  Ellen  May,  Pembina,  N.  D.  —Wilder,  Helen  Agusta.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—Nixon.  Lillian  Edith,  Pembina,  N.  D.  Willard,  Harold  Bumey,  Mankato. 

O'Brien,  Mary  Editha,  Detroit,  Mich.  —Williamson,  Emma  Margaret,  Cannon  Falls 

—Olson,  Carolena,  Faribault.  —Wilson,  Eliel  Fletcher,  Minneapolis. 

Olson.  John  William,  Dassel.  —Wilson,  (Mrs.)  Justina  L.,  Minneapolis. 

—Parry,  S.  Belle.  Minneapolis.  Wyer,  James  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  Excelsior. 

— Pattee,  (Mrs.)  Una  Z.,  Minneapolis.  —Young,  Alice,  Duluth. 

— Pattee,  Rowena,  Minneapolis. 


THE  COLLEGE   OF   EXGINEERIXG,    METALLURGY  AND  THE 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

SENIOR  CLASS-18. 

CIVIL  E.NGIXEERS— S. 

Beyer,  Adam  C,  St.  Paul.  Jones,  Cloyed  Paul,  Sabin. 

Burch,  Albert  Morgan,  Anamosa,  la.  Long,  Fred  Winston,  St.  Paul. 

Graber,  Albert,  B.  A.,  '88,  Minneapolis. 

MECH.\N1CAL  ENGINEERS— 4. 

Hastings,  Clive,  Bermuda  Islands.  Hugo.  Victor,  Duluth. 

Hilferty,  Charles  Dutton,  Hastings.  Lang,  James  S.,  Minneapolis. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS— 6. 

Abbott.  Arthur  Laurie,  Albert  Lea.  Hibbard,  Truman,  Minneapolis. 

Blake,  Robert  Pcnnell,  St.  Anthony  Park.        Magnusson.  Chas.  Edward,  Stark. 
Erikson,  Henry  Anton,  Fertile.  Wheeler,  Herbert  Merrill,  Marshfieid,  Wis. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGY— 3. 

Hughes,  Thomas  Moffat,  Hudson,  Wis.  Tanner,  Wallace  North,  Minneapolis. 

May,  Albert  E.,  Minneapolis. 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS-7I. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS— 8. 

•Brush,  Carl  Fletcher.  Eyota..  Holmes,  Charles  Duane,  Detroit. 

Hayward,  Frank  Eugene.  Minneapolis.  Hudson,  Harold  Walter,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Higbee,  Matt  L.,  Minneapolis.  Merrill,  Clarence,  Janesville. 

Hirschman,  Hugo,  St.  Paul.  Whitman.  Edward  Augustus,  New  Brighton. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS— 9. 


Armstrong,  Chas.  Palmer,  Minneapolis. 
Bailey.  Campbell  Lauran,  Minneapolis. 
Bayless,  Harry  Cornelius.  Minneapolis. 
iFulton.  James  Cooper,  White  Bear. 
Mernam,  Raymond  Fogg,  Minneapolis. 


Northway.  Leroy  Woodworth,  Minneapolis. 
Richardson.  Wilbur  Percy,  Lake  City. 
Stussy,  William,  Berne. 
Wennerlund,  Elias  Carl,  Willmar. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS— 44. 


Atkins,  Joseph  Clark,  Minneapolis. 
Anderson,  John  Gunerius,  Minneapolis. 
Amell,  Paul  BrownM,  inneapolis. 
Bass,  William  Carroll.  Minneapolis. 
Blake,  Henry  Barnard.  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Brown,  Edw.  Milton.  St.  Paul. 
Campbell,  Sidney  Ashton,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Cooley,  George  Robert,  Minneapolis. 
Crickmore,  Charles.  Owatonna. 
Donaldson,  William  Thomas.  St.  Paul. 
Forbes,  Thomas  Clark.  Minneapolis. 
Fuller.  Willis  Charles,  River  Falls,  Wis. 
Goodwin,  Robert  Dwight,  Chicago,  111. 
Graling,  Vemey,  Spring  Valley, 
<7rote.  Paul,  Minneapolis. 
-Gunderson.  Charles,  Minneapolis. 


Kinsell,  William  Leonard.  Minneapolis. 

Latham,  William  Harris,  Waseca. 

Leedy,  John  Wentworth,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Loetscher,  Emil  Christian,  Dubuque,  la. 

McAdam,  John  Vaughan.  St.  Paul. 

Mac  Kusick,  El  wood  Mansfield,  Minneapolis. 

Muir,  John  Corunna,  St.  Paul. 

Neyhart,  Arthur  Raymond,  Cassleton,  N.  D. 

Nye,  Charles  Munson,  Wells. 

Peterson,  Andrew.  Red  Wing. 

Pratt,  Raymond.  Stillwater. 

Roberts,  John  Nelson,  Minneapolis. 

Scofield,  Frank  Martyn,  Zumbrota. 

Searles,  Jasper  Eugene.  Stillwater. 

Stocking,  Homer.  Minneapolis. 

Tibbetts,  Frank  Ridgway.  Wayzata. 


Hildebrandt,  Henry  August  Gustav.  St.  Peter.Wallace,  Howard  James.  Algona,  la. 

Hoffman.  Fred  Lawrence,  Little  Falls.  Way.  Buell  Knapp.  Luverne. 
Houlton,  Sam  Randolph.  Elk  River.  Wheaton.  Walcott,  Minneapolis. 

Johnson.  Frank  Edward,  Vicksburg.  Wheeler,  James  Lee.  Jr..  Minneapolis 

Joy.  Cliarles  Pickering,  St.  Paul.  Wiltgcn.  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Kimball,  Parker  William,  Austin.  Wright,  William  Henry,  St.  Paul. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGY— 6. 

Andrews,  Fred  Edward,  St.  Paul.  Faudc.  Frederic  Morris,  Minneapolis. 
Bartley.  Edward  Wright.  Minneapolis.  Ridgeway,  Charles  Arthur.  Cottagewood. 

•Currier,  Harry  Locke,  River  Falls,  Wis.  Schlegell,  Gustav  von,  Minneapolis. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS— 4. 

— Cole,  Lousie,  Minneapolis.  — Marlow,  Cora  Emilie,  Morris. 

— Hosmer,  Josephine,  Minneapolis.  Ritzinger,  John  Ramsey,  St.  Paul. 


UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS-34. 


— Brown  Editha,  Minneapolis. 
Bryant,  Leroy  Fred,  Monticello. 
'Christianson,  Peter  John,  Minneapolis. 
Connor,  Addison  W.,  Minneapolis. 
Carsley,  George  Henry,  Helena,  Mont. 
— Dakin.  Ina  Lynette.  Royalton. 
DeLambcrt,  Robert  Marmaduke.  St.  Paul. 
Holmes.  Frederick  Augustus,  Minneapolis. 
Jerome,  Charles  W.,  Minneapolis. 


— Kelsey,  Alice,  Minneapolis. 
— Kimball,  Grace  Elizabeth.  Austin. 
Lohman,  John,  White  Rock,  S.  D. 
Lovell,  Alfred,  St.  Paul. 
Mather.  George  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Moberg.  John  Emil,  Minneapolis. 
Myrdal,  John,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Noerenberg.  John  William.  Minneapolis. 
Paulson.  Harry  Wan.  Minneapolis. 
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Pettibone.  George  Taylor,  Minneapolis. 
Rich,  Watson  Well  man,  Minneapolis. 
— ^Schutt,  Hallie,  Minneapolis. 
Siley,  Charles,  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Sherburne,  Walter  H.,  Minneapolis. 
—Simpson,  Mary  £.,  Minneapolis. 
Slagle,  Robert  Lincoln,  Brookings,  S.  D. 
— Smith,  Marion  L.,  Minneapolis. 


— Sprague,  Mildred,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
—Stevens,  Margaretta  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Thaler,  Joseph  Anken,  Koesen,  Austria. 
Ulvestad,  Julius,  Christian,  Grogan. 
Walker,  Fletcher  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Walker,  Willis  J.,  Minneapolis. 
—Way,  Laura  R.,  Minneapolis. 
Wheeler.  Roy  M.,  Creston,  111. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE— lo. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 
Pendergast,  Warren  W.,  Hutchinson. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 
Smith,  William  George,  New  Duluth.  Winkjer,  Joel  Gunderson,  Garfield. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
Shaw,  Thomas  William,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Glover,  Arthur  James,  Zumbro  Falls.  Major,  Ernest  William.  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Haecker,  Archibald  Louis.  St.  Anthony  Park.Stcne.  Andrews  Edward,  Ashby. 
Hummel,  John  Adoph,  Cottage  Grove.  Tuve,  Spencer,  Osakis. 


SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS-?. 

Clark,  Robert  Wallace,  Northfield.  Nelson,  Arthur  Herbert,  Albert  Lea. 

Crippen,  George,  Cottage  Grove.  Porter,  Edward  Harry,  Red  Wing. 

Platen,  Ove,  Granite  Falls.  Scofield,  Carl  Schurz.  Bloomington. 
Hopkins,  Merle  Robert,  Bloomington. 


A  CLASS— 28. 


Agre,  Hans,  Sacred  Heart. 

Agre,  John,  Sacred  Heart. 

Aldrich,  George  Simonds,  Freeborn. 

Andersen,  Lewis,  London. 

Austin,  George  Leslie,  Fergus  Falls. 

Bailey,  John  Vincent,  Newport. 

Bassett,  Louis  Benjamin,  Rushmore. 

Clark,  Roy  Ralph,  Janesville,  la. 

Craig,  George,  Eldoro,  Ont.,  Can. 

Crippen,  Frank,  Cottage  Grove. 

Cross,  Albert  Davis,  Childs. 

Currie,  William  Coc,  Euclid. 

Disney,  Eugene  Nathan,  Zumbro  Falls. 

Hageman,  John  William,  Hastings. 


Herrick,  Roger  William,  Minneapolis. 

Holmquist,  David  Markus,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Hoyt,  Benjamin  Terrell,  St.  Paul. 

Kato,  Yasuharu,  Tokio,  Japan. 

Morris,  Edwin  Day,  Lake  City. 

Nelson,  Charles,  Rosendale. 

Nygren,  Carl  Sigfried,  Lake  City. 

Orman,  Frederick  Fritz  Clarence,  Rochester. 

Riley,  Edward  Henry,  Hammond. 

Seaman,  Mead  Truman,  Alma  City. 

Strunk,  Lee  Roy,  Faribault. 

Taylor,  Charles  Philip,  Hamline. 

Walters,  Thomas  Joseph,  Lake  City. 

Wolner,  Oscar  Herbert,  St.  Anthony  Park. 


Anderson,  James  Theodore,  Vasa. 
Aune,  Beyer,  Starbuck. 
Berkey.  Oscar  Frank,  Farmington. 
Brand,  John  Sparrow,  Faribault. 


B  CLASS— 41. 

Burton,  Horace  Heeny,  Minneapolis. 
Burton.  Paul  Haney,  Minneapolis. 
Chaffer,  Harley  Ezra,  Worthington^ 
Denison,  Lyman  B.,  Oak  Center. 
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Eustis,  John  Clark,  Minneapolis. 
Flnseth,  Knute  Olaus,  Kenyon. 
Geogh^an,  Thomas,  Webster. 
Grout,  George  P.,  Luveme. 
Haugen,  Iver,  Kenyon. 
Hopkins.  Keigh  Harrison,  Bloomington. 
Hovland,  Henry,  Norseland. 
Hunter,  Clarence  C,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Krogstad,  Otto,  Pelican  Rapids. 
Lamont,  Geo.  £.,  Wabasha. 
Lancaster,  Albert  William,  St.  Paul. 
Lemery,  George  William,  Inkster,  N.  D. 
McGuire,  Arthur  James,  Hegbert. 
Newman,  William  Henry,  Albert  Lea. 
Norton,  Phillip  Henry,  Oakland. 
Olstad.  Carl,  Hanska. 
Paulson,  William  Walter,  Cando,  N.  D. 


Pennington,  Sidney  Lloyd,  Minneapolis. 
Per  Lee,  Harry  Boyd,  Stillwater. 
Raveill,  Edgar  Eaton,  St.  Paul  Park. 
Ryder,  Frank  James,  Buffalo. 
Sanburg,  Victor  Alfred,  Albert  Lea. 
Sayers,  Albert  Lee,  Lakeville. 
Stiand,  George  William,  Taylor's  Falls. 
Swenson,  Frank  Kelly,  Ortonville. 
Thompson,  Porteous,  Houston. 
Thorson,  Thor  Dover,  St.  Paul. 
Trulson,  Fred  Burke,  Prescott,  Wis. 
Uhlhorn,  Otto  Oscar,  St.  James. 
Van  Slyke,  Asa  Weldon,  Castle  Rock. 
Whitaker,  Clarence,  Point  Douglas. 
Woodburn,  Robert  Henry,  Tenney. 
Ziemer,  John  Fredrik,  Waltham. 


C  CLASS-46. 


Agre,  Ole,  Sacred  Heart. 
Bacon,  Charles  John,  Northfield. 
Beaty,  Arnold  Winfred,  Oak  Center, 
Becksted,  Jessie.  Chadbourne. 
Berger,  Lars,  Northfield. 
Bratrud,  Albert,  Spring  Valley. 
Buell,  Max  Whitney,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
Carroll,  Frank,  Anoka. 
Erickson,  John  Adolph,  Minneapolis. 
Erwin.  Arthur,  Fisher. 
Frame,  Matthew,  Castle  Rock. 
Hall,  Fred  Leslie,  Fairmont. 
Jewett,  Percy  Charles,  Hamline. 
Jorstad,  Thomas  Olaus,  Kenyon, 
Larson,  Charles  Ludwig,  Winthrop. 
Larson,  Henry  Ludwig,  Roscndale. 
Lund,  George  Fritoph,  Dawson. 
Mackenzie,  Allen  Ramsey,  Herman. 
Mathews,  Charles  Parker.  Breckenridge. 
Mosher,  Willard  Glenn,  Minneapolis. 
Ness,  Oscar,  Providence. 
Ne^dall,  Axel,  Springfield. 
Newman,  Charles  Taft,  Withrow. 


Oleson,  Ever  William,  Minneapolis. 
Osborn,  Jay  Ira,  Daisy,  N  D. 
Peterson,  Pedcr  Ole,  Hankinson.  N  D. 
Perkins,  Arthur,  Hamlin. 
Perkins,  Timothy  Leroy,  Red  Wing. 
Pryor,  Henry  Levem,  Castle  Rock. 
Remmen.  Anton,  Wangs. 
Rich,  .Arthur,  Lakeside. 
Resetter,  Louis  Colver,  Clarkfield. 
Schwartz,  Ferdinand,  Sargeant, 
Seines,  Thomas,  Vesper,  la. 
Short,  Thomas  Winter,  Faribault. 
Smith,  Louis  Stanley,  Minneapolis. 
Solomonson.  Herman,  Kimbrae. 
Stewart.  Chester,  St,  Francis. 
Stillman,  Grove,  Albert  Lee. 
Tasa,  Helga  Ludwig,  Holden. 
Tyson,  George  Howard,  Lakeside. 
Wagner,  August,  Fisher. 
Walker,  Hiram  LeRoy,  Minneapolis. 
Ware,  Robert  Edward,  St.  Paul. 
Watkins,  Dutton  Turner,  Austin. 
Wuerz,  Charles,  St.  Paul. 


PREPAR 


Anderson,  Anker,  Artichoke. 
Backer,  August.  New  Ulm. 
Bakke,  Eric  Ncls,  Sacred  Heart. 
Banker,  Charles. 
Bartel,  Aaron,  Kasson. 
Beardsley,  Albert,  Oak  Center. 
Birch,  George  William,  Faribault. 
Brandborg,  Nels  Lloyd,  Henning. 
Carlyle.  Adam,  Camden. 
Clark,  Bertram,  Hankinson,  N.  D. 
Crawford,  James  Levi,  Morristown. 
Davison,  Perry,  Austin. 


ATORY  CLASS-74. 

Engle,  Chauncy  Hobart,  Preston. 
Essery,  Maurice,  St.  Paul. 
Flaten,  Ingewald,  Dennison. 
Flaten,  John  William,  Granite  Falls. 
Foote,  Charles  Cowles,  Worthington. 
Halvorsen,  Benjamin  John,  Norway  Lake. 
Handke,  John  Gilbard,  Waltham. 
Hanley,  Michael,  Hagud. 
Heidman,  Fred  John,  Montevideo. 
Henjam,  John.  Kerkoven. 
Herberger,  Edward,  Osakis. 
Holroan,  John,  Aspelund. 
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— T.ee,  Mary,  Minneapolis. 

— Lindig,  Louise,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

^Neegard,  Hannah,  West  Lake. 

— Nelson,  Alma,  Albert  Lea. 

— Pattee,  Adeline,  St.  Paul. 

— Pearce,  Delilah,  Minneapolis. 

— Peterson,  Hattie,  Minneapolis. 

— Peterson,  Thora,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

— Reiquam,  Lillian,  Belgrade. 

— Reynolds,  Mary,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

— Rud,  Otelia,  Sacred  Heart. 


—Russell,  Cora,  Minneapolis. 
—Snyder,  Adelaide,  St.  Anthony  Park. 
— Talle,  Susie,  Kenyon. 
—Thompson,  Amanda,  Minneapolis. 
—Thompson,  Eva,  Minneapolis. 
—Tracy,  Susie,  Minneapolis. 
—Wilson,  Annie,  Hazel  Run. 
—Wilcox,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Benson. 
—Wilson,  Ella  A.,  Lake  City. 
—Wilson,  Ella.  Hazel  Run. 
—Young,  Ellen,  Minneapolis. 


DAIRY 


Alexander  Allie,  Stanton. 
Almquist,  A.  L.,  New  London. 
Altman,  Frank,  New  Ulm. 
Aune.  B.,  Starbuck. 
Bakke,  August,  New  Ulm. 
Bartel,  Aaron,  Kasson. 
Beck,  Olaf,  Geneva. 
Bergsather,  R.  S.,  Wells. 
Berkey,  O.  F.,  Farmington. 
Birch,  Geo.,  Faribault. 
Burton,  H.  H..  Minneapolis. 
Carter,  Will  A.,  West  Mitchell.  la. 
Cayford,  L..  Skowegan,  Maine. 
Childs,  E.  R.,  Sedan. 
Christiansen,  C.  H.,  Linden. 
Clark,  R.  W.,  Northfield. 
Comstock,  D.  E.,  Elysian. 
Crippen,  Geo.,  Cottage  Grove. 
Cross,  A.  D.,  Childs. 
Dokken,  Albert,  Springfield. 
Drivdal,  Christ,  Cyrus. 
Emily,  R.  K.,  Dakota,  Minn. 
Erickson,  A.  M.,  Winthrop. 
Filbin,  James,  Crookston. 
Finch,  Frank,  Clinton  Falls. 
Flaten,  John,  Granite  Falls. 
Garlid,  O.,  Wannamingo. 
Glorvigan,  O.  C,  Fergus  Falls. 
Graham,  Arthur,  Cream. 
Gronseth,  L.  I.,  Sunburg. 
Grout,  G.  P.,  Hamline. 
Guhit,  Frank.  Cobden. 
Hallan,  J.,  Underwood. 
Hamilton,  J.  C„  Cedar  Mills. 
Hammer,  E.  G.,  Wannamingo. 
Hansen,  Henry  A..  Franklin. 
Hanson.  H.  P..  Sleepy  Eye. 
Henry,  E.  J.,  .Mbert  Lea, 
Hert,  Harry,  Belle  Plainc. 
Hobart,  L.  R..  Lake  Park. 
Holmberg,  Gust,  St.  Paul. 
Huffman,  Horace,  Brownton. 


SCHOOL-97. 

Hughes,  Ernest,  Courtland. 
Hval,  A.,  Clarkfield. 
Johnson,  F,  C,  Austin. 
Johnson,  F.  O.,  Sacred  Heart. 
Johnson,  Joseph,  Bird  Island. 
Johnson.  H.  L.,  Osseo. 
Jones,  Edward,  Le  Sueur. 
Joslin,  J.  C,  Royalton. 
Lange,  Albert,  New  Ulm. 
Larson,  G.  E.,  Winthrop. 
Larson,  J.  P.,  Willmar. 
Linsheid,  Alfred,  Kemi 
Loucks,  C.  H.,  Trent,  S.  Dak. 
Mattson,  M.,  Bernadotte. 
McShane,  W.  B.,  Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 
Meyer,  Ebert,  Springfield. 
Moller,  Peter,  Belgrade. 
Mortensen,  C,  Owens,  la. 
Nelson,  A.  H  ,  .Mbert  Lea. 
Nelson,  Henry,  Litchfield. 
O'Brien.  R.  T.,  Slayton. 
O'Donnell,  Frank,  Avoca. 
Olson,  J.  A.,  Litchfield: 
Ostlund,  John,  Pennock. 
Parsons,  T.  S.,  Byron. 
Payne.  Dio  C,  Kasota. 
Peters,  Adolph,  Biscay. 
Peterson,  Geo.,  Evan. 
Peterson,  Peter,  Sveadahl. 
Quenold,  Ed.,  Cooleyville. 
Rasmussen,  H.  P.,  pennock. 
Roesler,  Fred,  Waseca. 
Rosenthal,  Miss  .Anna,  Gracevillc. 
Ryder,  A.  L.,  Fairmont. 
Sandgren,  Carl,  Starbuck. 
Sayers,  \.  L.,  Farmington. 
Schultz,  .'Vlbert,  CoMen. 
Shild,  John.  Dundee. 
Short,  T.  W.,  Faribault. 
Smith,  F.  F.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Solem.  O.  M.,  Solem. 
Sommer.  Peter,  Bird  Island. 
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Eple^tcn,  Willis  jr.ncs,  NPinn'.apoi.b-. 
Ei^tev.  Eiberi  Harri'-un.  P'avette.  Iowa. 
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P-  .•    ^.  V.  ..:.::.  Nvi.  Ne\v  .\uburn. 
P  r.  :.-.*:.' r. .  .\r.:r^-.v  P.  Minneapo!:?. 
IP'  :.n.  P.  :    i'  :  Fran-::s.  Faribault. 
h  ;-•'.:'.  P    :.  c'  .\aron.  M:nncapo!:5. 
.':::]^-.n.  .\i:»iph.  E\an. 
■:.  C:.r:.  K".^  !  in^Jale. 
ai..  Zee  •  Prefcott.  Jersey  City.  N.  I. 
-.nger.  Martin  Frncst.  Minneapolis. 
•.rr..  Ci'.ar  e-  E/ekial.  MinneapoP.5. 
Tio^'P-'.  in.  ( jv  lire",  ("jununer,  B.  A.,  St.  Paul. 
';reen.  E.  S.  .\..  St.  Paul. 
Pi  Teen.  ]  A.ri  Pld\Nard,  B.  S  ,  A'.  /.  \omtal 

CV*. ..  Car. ton. 
(Hinders  n.  Charles  John,  B,  S.,  L'.  o/ S.  D., 

\'erinillion.  S.  LP 
Hampton.  Harry  Ke:d.  .Mi-Healing,  N   C. 
iianft.  Hugo  P'scar.  Minneapolis, 
Haw  ley.  Pjeorge  M.  B..  Minneapolis. 
HelliwelP  .\rthur  Llewellyn,  Minneapolis. 
Huff,  Charles  Smith.  St.  Paul. 
Hunkin?,  Hal.  K..  .Austin. 
Huntington.  Guy  H..  Luvernc. 
Jones,  Fldwin  James,  .\drian. 
Keller,  Herbert  P..  St.  Paul. 
Kennedy,  Lewis  Henry,  B.  A.,  Litchfield. 
King.  John  Cochran,  Howard  Lake. 
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ICIing,  Elmer  Ambrose,  Minneapolis. 

Larson,  Augustus  Theodore,  B.  /I.,  Alex- 
andria. 

Leaycraft,  Charles  Allen,  Southampton,  Ber- 
muda. 

Leonard.  Frank  Pierce,  Minneapolis. 

Massee.  Freedom  Chester,  B.A.,  Louisville, 
Wis. 

Matthews,  Edward  William,  Minneapolis. 

Meyer,  George  William,  Minneapolis. 

Mitchell,  William  DeWitt.  B,  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Nelson,  Adolph  Theodore,  Grove  City. 

Niles  Edmund  Merton,  Diamond  Bluff,Wis. 

O'Brien,  Michael  N.,  Minneapolis. 

Odel^,  Daniel  Austin,  Granite  Falls. 

Oltman,  Bernard  F.,  Hagar.City,  Wis. 

Olson,  Carl  Oscar  Alexius,  B.  -S.,  Minneapolis. 

Owens,  David  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 

iParsons,  Arthur  Leon,  Theed,  N.  D. 

Peterson,  Isaac,  Minneapolis. 

Poehler,  William  Adam;  Henderson. 

SENIOR  CLASS-EV 

'Chamberlain,  Sherman  R.,  St.  Paul. 

Dennison,  Charles  H.,  Minneapolis. 

Forsell,  Claus  F.,  St.  Paul. 

Gahre,  Grank  H.,  Minneapolis. 

Gartenlaub,  Max.,  Minneapolis. 
-Godfrey,  Percy  Downing,  St.  Paul. 
'Gordon,  George  Francis,  Minneapolis. 

Hollenberger,  Theodore  C,  Minneapolis. 

Holm,  Peter  Andrews,  Minneapolis. 
Xeefe,  Daniel  J.,  St.  Paul. 

Lazarus,  Jacob,  St.  Paul. 

Loy,  William  Gephard,  Minneapolis. 


Rawlins,  Frank  Edwin,  St.  Paul. 

Reed.  Carl  Webster,  Cresco,  la. 

Sathrc,  Jacob  Cornelius,  B.  -S.,  Valparaiso^ 

Adams. 
Schurch,  John  Frederick,  Hastings. 
Schwager,  Lewis  B.  S.,  Bethany. 
Shepherd,  William  Lyon,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Fred  Ellsworth,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  George  Washington,  Minneapolis. 
Sowle,  Ralph  Clarence,  Minneapolis. 
Stephens,  William  James,  Wisconsin. 
Tappan,  John  Elliott,  Minneapolis. 
Van  Sant,  Grant,  Winona. 
Wasgatt,  Franklin  G.,  Ph.  B.,  Parker  ColUee, 

Winnebago  City. 
Westphall,  Gustave  Adolph,  Graceville. 
Whitcomb,  Walter  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 
Will,  Gustave  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Wilson,  Edwin  Clinton,  Worthington. 
Wilson,  Samuel  Bailey,  Mankato. 

ENING  SECTION-23. 

McMillan,  William  Duncan,  Minneapolis. 

Meade,  James  Augustine,  St.     aul. 

Merchant,  Frank  Davidson,  Minneapolis. 

Mills,  Harvey  L.,  St.  Paul. 

Monsch,  Henry,  Minneapolis. 

Neilson,  Peter  S.,  Minneapolis. 

Selleck,  J.  Howard,  St.  Paul. 

Stalder,  Robert  Butschli,  Minneapolis. 

Swan,  Charles  Edington,  St.  Paul. 

White.  Rody  Carl,  lola,  Kan. 

Whitten,  John  Alexander,  Portland,  Me. 


MIDDLE  EVENING  CLASS-44. 

Arnold,  Frank,  St.  Paul.  Leonard.  George  Benjamin,  Minneapolis. 

Belden,  George  Kimball,  B.  S.,  Minneapolis.  Osborne,  Colman.  La  Crosse.  Wis. 
Bradford,  John  M.,  Minneapolis.  Paul,  Richard,  Wakefield,  N.  H. 

Brewster,  William  Bailey,  B.  S„  Lake  Fores/.Frztt,  Rufus  Irving,  Minneapolis. 

Macalester  ParkPridham,  Thomas  Hill,  St.  Paul. 
Bums,  William  H.,  Minneapolis.  Putnam,  William  Charles,  Minneapolis. 

'Chapman,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Painesville,  Ohio.  Rice,  Isaac  Francis,  Minneapolis. 

DeBeltrand,  Jean  Baptiste  Belanger,  Rivenes,  James,  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis.  Sawyer,  Charles  Lincoln,  M.  A. ^ Dartmouth, 


Dodge,  Louis  L.,  Minneapolis. 
Duval,  Henri,  Minneapolis. 
Evans,  Scott  Ford,  Minneapolis. 
Folds,  George  Robert,  Minneapolis. 
<jodfrey,  Alvin  Keyes,  Minneapolis. 
Hoi  brook,  Franklin  G.,  Minneapolis. 
Hosmer,  Ernest  C,  St.  Louis. 
Jamar,  Moses  Scott,  Jr.,  Merriam  Park. 
Jellico,  Elmer  James,  Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis. 
Simons,  Hiram  A.,  St.  Paul. 

Smith,  Erastus,  Minneapolis 

Sorenson,  Luther  Husher,  Minneapolis. 

Southwick,  Claud  Edward,  Wells. 

Spear,  George  Hancock,  B.  Z,.,  Minneapolis. 

Sternberg,  Daniel,  Minneapolis. 

Stobbart,  Arthur  J.,  St.  Paul. 

Sullivan,  William  J.,  Merriam  Park. 


judd,  Wilton  Brewster  B.  5.,  Ripon  College.  Taylor,  Robert  S..  St.  Paul. 

Minneapolis.Tho™PSon,  George  Bowler,  St.  Paul. 
Lehnertz,  Nicholas  C,  St.  Paul.  Thompson,  William  Gould,  Minneapolis. 


\  ^r.ar.-:,  Otorg-t  T'.r.i:^,  M.::r.-i-  _.?. 

<3_^>,     1.-    -     V--,    ....     id-.. 

ha:;.  Vrkz.,:  A.'Jitrr.'.z.  hsi-'zo.  N    I.'. 
hx'.:-.  'iV..;.aT;  rp-vn:-;:.  F^r.'s,-.: 
h^V  '     ■-.-'  '  ^y  \\ .'.w:  ':*. .  N!.r:.r.cap-.:  =. 
h^-- -'-  -r..  Nc.i-or.  Dir..t!.  .\.   rz'.  Lrk 

b.rjL.  i--'.-r.  FrariiC  ".'.a.:-.-.  M.n-ti;  ,;.f. 
Bj'.r:^-:.  H   :.'>  O  3  .n.  Li/-  Fir^. 
Carr.-:rir..  I --a.:  M  ■.-:;■•:.  M.mivs^"..:  5. 
Car:.:  '  -....  -..c'  :i:.  P.  M-.::::r.c:;.v.  V.  .5. 
Car;.-:::-'::.  IrtL  \V..  La.-;—-.  '_a.. 
C;.ar:.;,;  :..  ''>•  ;'.-:  \Na..a:n:.  Gu':-::.  C  :y. 
C:.a^:;.a:..  C^a.r  .\r  .  .n.  Lar.-.-    :r:. 
t:...:.  'rv    -.;•:  Lr.'   n.  V.  a--::a. 
C:   .;:•:--.  .\"r  .'  h. -..-:.  A:.     ^-.  T-:.n. 
f.  :,;r.r.    .•  .  H    '-•  ^   ••'  i-. .  K     ^;-  ha.!   .  W  .  =  , 
C."    -  :.  i:.::.r:  L  .  /;.  .-i  .  La--  L,*;. 
Crar.'-.  L  .■..:.  ".'.;-•.:..  L   r.  r  ..-.-.  W... 
Cr    ',,.-.  ;    -  :.  -••  r.rr.^.  -    i'a.. 
f;a:.r..  'A   :     .-  'A   .  /••  .5    Mr.:.    :.:.■..? 
i  ),■•■..   :.^  .'  I-:       ^v    ...  - ^ 

I-     ■■   ■         .  •      ).',■-     '-;      .  -     ^ 

* I  _..'-■..        •      •      ■     -    .  •  . 

I-             -           •.    ^    .     '     -            \T      •     r    ,.    ..  , 

*••  .-•        •-  ■        .■•      ^.. 

Y.::.    ■■:■■    :■..  J  .:.:..  l'.:<^::  '  Fr.  r  -. 

d  ......   .      1^  .   .-  '-  ^    .  .     -.  j/  *   .  ..  w        •     ti  -  .  '_    •    . 

h'^a!:  -'-  V  !.-:.  .':.'>::'  FI  .  Re  :  'A'  :.;: 
F. :..;..    .-.  }::.:.  ■.'...:. a::.,  -t    F;i.:. 
F  '     •■  -a;     'j-'^'  '•■    \  ■  ••"  F   ' '.v  a^''" 

Cr    .,.-v..:.. 
Fo---:..  H-r.rv  J..-  r.  LrrarL 
Fav...;'.  ^.<:':  {L:.:  :  ■;•:.  /V.  .-/    M:n::ca;v::: 
Cii     .•  .  ',',    ..  --':;  \\'-..-.  '.r-r.';'.. 
<'/•■:•-'  n.  •'i'-    r^'.-  'j';r    -rt.  NL:.:'':a;'.'a-. 
(,..::  :  .:a.  [Li.  r^v!.  M. :.:...;  .:.-. 
r,ra\.  W    ...-  L.tVr.  ^-    Fa    !. 
Gr'.'-r,  Fr^r.fC  S..  ^-Lr.r.caja     r. 
Gr»:4'r;,.  j  vei  Frn-j-t,  ^^  Fa  .:. 
r,r.;-:.a:r.  W^Kiani   IL.  St.  F.;-';r 
Gra-..^r.  E/ra  Ja-.-h.  Mvi.-  a;    :;.-.  W:^. 
Har.  i.  ' -Tra  Falmcr.  \F.nr:cap':.,.-, 
Ha.:.a-:.  Ja^.n  Fre'L-T::k.  .Xran^tun 
\lii\  ieri.  Cl.ar'.e?  rJr(.i:orv.  M;r,n.jap! Ls. 
H'-alt^y.  F!;  r.  jgc  B..  .M.ir^nK.  >    F>. 
He  i;l.nc.  ''t'iri;e  F>c"a.;.  .^I  .nr.-apj^.s. 
Hcnirnv.  J.  L".r ::!i.  Lc'.ani,  \\'.5. 
HenJorson.  \\'.".".:ani  Bo>d.  NLur.eapoMs. 
Hill.  Keui'cn  I>av:J.  Odcs.a. 
Hoidale,  Flaii!,  NLadison. 
Hovland.  Wili.atu  K.,  Northheld. 


Z.S'Z7az,  Caar.c^  K.--c.pr.,  ^t-  Fa;:i.. 

Itrzz.is.K.  Fa-L  H:ltoiu  Kaa. 
Jerrr-r.  .\!:-er:  C.:z:ri.  M:nr.eap«:!:js. 

;:r.r:i:r:.  Charles.  \V.l!xar. 
'or.nfon.  Nc.5  I..  Tnoxp-sor:.  N.  D. 
K-rr-?..::.  Mather  Frai::.5.  Mizmeap  ::„5. 

FL  ne.  L ~  Bcz.'a.x.r:.  o-c— lale. 

Kvvl.:,  Cmrai  Alier:.  L:5:oa.  N.  D. 

Lar.g'aarii.  ."-cr  A  ....an.  L»arnc..i. 

Lataa.T..  .\.:ar;>-.r:  t\'  .  M^nneap-:!:?. 

La-r.».r.  Chr.st.ar:  jc'^cpr..  Mankaro. 

Lor.rii,'.  '^.aar.c5.  Kalifp-e...  Mjnt. 

La:af,  Ei-."^arL  NF.nnta;:ca.5. 

L  -^.-^  .^r   C  .  T:.-rs:;n. 

L--i.  Frani  Hrrr^rt.  Thcrr.  W:^. 

>Lr'-':i::.!:.  Fctrr  T:.cn.a5.  5:.  FauL 

M   Elaari'jy.  Sar-.uei  Hujrr..  St.  Cha'les. 

Mar.icy.  RL:er:  E.  .\..  .6   5  .  Da-Asoa. 

Mart.n.  L'ayton  !>..  Wc-iilakc 

Ma.-x.  >L::.ael.  Wairafha. 

>Lr::-  r:.  Gc:rgc  D.:k^oc.  Litchlieli. 

M    nt^^'ac.  Jarr.t.--  Ed-Aarl.  Crookston. 

Mj:r:.cai.  H.  Paul,  M .nneapoiis. 

M    rr:%\.  Clauie  L,.  5t.  Pa^:. 

Na%..r.  \\"..!.an:  Kc.th.  Merriam  Park. 

N.gi  tcu^alc.  John  Henry.  VF.rmeapoIis. 

N.!c.-.  George  Hertert.  Hector. 

.Nt  r  i.n.  John  Alyot.  Minneapolis. 

('Brien.  Ei%\ard  James.  NLnneapoFs. 

C'  Leary.  William  Frances.  Eau  Claire.  \Vis». 

r>  Ncal,  G:o\enor  Pi.xley.  >LnneapoIis. 

<  •  K--:llv.  G.  A. 


V?. 


Ez^cri  S..  Buffalo. 


<  'lanicr,  Willie.  Granite  Falls. 
i  ctcr-on.  George  W  .  Albert  Lea. 
P:a:.  .Micrt  Kohcrt,  Jr..  Mankato. 
Fi.'.lp-.  Harry  Elmer.  Minneapolis. 
F.errard.  William  Edward.  Sauk  Center. 
Prendergast,  Edward  Alo/ias,  Minneapolis. 
ke\nold5.  Ralph  Wood.  Minneapolis. 
K.chardson.  Will  Burdette,  Rochester. 
Rogers.  Clyde  Eugene,  Minneapolis. 
.Sahan.  Fre':ierick  Hosmer.  St.  Paul. 
Scanlan.  Patrick  Joseph,  Rochester.- 
Schuttlcr,  .\dolph,  Chicago,  111. 
Sells.  Max 

Sheldon,  Edmund  Perry,  B.  S.,  Minneapolis^ 
Sjoblom.  Peter  Ciodfrey,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  .Amos  Delbert,  Slayton. 
Smith,  Frank  Henry,  Minneapolis. 
Smith,  James  William,  St.  Paul. 
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Somers,  Stafford  Benson,  Faribault. 
Sorkness.  Halvor  L..  Madison. 
Sperry,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wasioja. 
Stebbins  George  M..  Rochester. 
Steenson,  James,  B  A.,  Eden  Prairie. 
Sweeney,  John  Walter.  Garfield. 
Taylor,  Lucian,  Lac  Qui  Parle. 
Thompson,  R.  Celius.  Preston. 
Thormodson,  Neils  E  ,  Madelia. 
Tieraey,  Michael  J..  Henderson. 
Titus.  Richard  Edward,  Minneapolis. 
Towle,  Frank  Ignatius,  St.  Paul. 
Twitchell,  L.  Lathrop.  Minneapolis. 
Webb,  Charles  Julien,  Arcadia,  Wis. 


Weil,  Jonas,  Minneapolis. 
Werner,  Carl  Gustaf  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Werring,  James  Henry,  Fairfax. 
White.  J.  C,  Chatfield, 
White,  McLaughlin.  B.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Wilke.  William  A.,  Marble  Rock.  la. 
Winston.  Phillip  B.  Jr.  Minneapolis. 
Winters,  John  P.,  Fayette,  Iowa. 
Wold,  Carl  Angell,  Brandon. 
Wolff,  August  Charles,  Mapleton. 
Wood:  Dan  Beedy,  Minneapolis. 
Woodward,  Frank  Tyler,  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Yale,  Washington  Jr.  Minneapolis. 


JUNIOR  CLASS-EVENING  SECTION~6o. 


— Allen,  Edmund  P.,  Minneapolis. 
— Ames,  Oliver  H.,  St.  Paul. 
— Angst,  Robert  Arthur.  Minneapolis. 
Arnold,  Albert  Clinton,  Minneapolis. 
Bendixen,  Christopher  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Bennett,  John  Clarke.  St.  Paul. 
Benton,  Ward  Hotchkiss,  Madelia. 
Bestor,  Frank  Clinton,  Minneapolis. 
Broberg,  William  John,  Waconia. 
Caldwell,  Alexander  Woods,  St.  Paul. 
Canfield,  Orville  Edgar,  Minneapolis. 
Carroll,  John  Joseph,  Minneapolis. 
Clark,  Henry  C,  St  Paul. 
Clark,  Leroy  Eaton,  B.  A.^  Minneapolis. 
Cockran,  George  Dakin,  St.  Paul. 
Conroy,  Thomas  F.,  St.  Paul. 
Costello,  William  James,  Willmar. 
Crandall,  Edward  Frank,  Minneapolis. 
Elliott,  Joseph  R.,  Minneapolis. 
Faulhaber,  Ernest  A.,  St.  Paul. 
Freeman  John  M.,  St.  Paul. 
Fritz,  John  Ezra.  Minneapolis. 
Garwood,  Eugene  Cary,  MinncapQlis. 
Giantvalley,  Jeremiah  Anthony,  St.  Paul. 
Gillette,  Walter  Arthur,  St.  Paul. 
Gray,  Argalus  Wilson,  DuBois,  Pa. 
Guy,  Arthur  P.,  St.  Paul. 
Hansen,  Henry  John,  St.  Paul. 
Heiberg,  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Holmes,  Adam  John,  St.  Paul. 


Hulback,  Oliver,  St.  Paul. 

Johnson.  Harry  Stickney,  St.  Paul. 

Leary,  Daniel  James,  Austin. 

Leyden,  John,  St.  Paul. 

Lindeke,  Albert  W.,  St.  Paul. 

Lund,  Harry  Albert.  Minneapolis. 

McMillan,  Robert  Orr,  St.  Paul. 

Matteson,  Peter  Marcus,  New  Rockford.  N.  I> 

Matthews,  Charles  Alvin,  St.  Paul. 

Meyers,  J.  Edward,  St,  Paul. 

Nctland,  Andrew  O.,  Minneapolis. 

Ostrand,  James,  Bock. 

Palmer,  Clarence  Albert,  St.  Paul. 

Pomeroy,  Frank  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Rome,  Robert  Ralph,  Albert  Lea. 

Schonarth,  Peter,  St.  Paul. 

Schroeder,  John  Piper,  Ramsey. 

Somsen,  Stephen  Herbert,  Minneapolis. 

Stapleton,  Albert  Martin,  St.  Paul. 

Stephen,  John  August,  inMneapolis. 

Strong.  George  Washington.  Mineral  Pt.  Wis*. 

Sullivan,  Patrick  Edward,  Winooski,  Vt. 

Sutherland,  Eugene  M.,  Minneapolis. 

Sutton,  EsliLyle,  Minneapolis. 

Thompson.  Robert  Mitchell,  Minneapolis. 

Thori,  Nels  Olson,  Arendahl. 

VanGorder,  AsaFilmore,  Minneapolis. 

Wallace,  James  G.,  St.  Paul. 

Weber,  Albert,  Minneapolis. 

Wright,  Edwin  Stanton,  Lodi,  La. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 
COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

SENIOR  CLASS— 57. 

Beebe,  Dan  Goodwin,  Minneapolis.  Bums,  M.  Alpheus,  St.  Paul. 

Birdsall,  Albert  Thornton,  B.  Z,.,  N.  Y.  City.  Caine,  Charles  Edwin.  Spencer  Brook. 

Bjelland,  Adolph  Odin,  Albert  Lea.  Campbell,  Robert  Allen,  Alexandria. 

Brown,  Harry,  Duluth.  Christenson,  Charles  Rasmi,  Owatonna. 

— Buell.  Mary  Catherine,  Minneapolis.  Corbett,  James  Frank,  Minneapolis. 
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Crewe,  John  Eginton,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.       McLaughlin.  Ernest  William,  Willmar. 
Crommett,  Herbert  Benton,  Amery.  Wis.         Mayland,  Lewis  L.,  Aspeland. 
Dennis,  Warren  Arthur,  B.  L.  U.  oj  Wis.,    Meighen,  Jacob  Wells,  Mankato. 
Dohm.  Charles  Lawrence,  St.  Paul. [Sharon, W^Merrill,  James  Edward,  Minneapolis, 
Drake,  Fred  Arthur,  Rushford.  —Merrill,  Rose  Marie,  Masonvilie,  Iowa. 

Earl,  Robert  Oscar,  Minneapolis.  Mesker,  George  Henry,  New  Rome. 

Edgerton,  William  Marshall,  Sioux  Falls.  S.D.Nelson,  Louis  Allen.  St.  Paul. 


Fanset,  John  Jay,  Milbank,  S.  D. 
Fischer,  Otto  Ferdinand,  Northfield. 
Geiger,  John,  Osceola  Mill,  W^is. 
Gerrish,  William  Albert,  Minneapolis. 
Gibbon,  Luther  Llewellyn,  Minneapolis. 
Greeley,  Liston  Quincy,  Waterman.  111. 


Palmer,  Frank  Clarence.  Shell  Lake.  Wis. 
Palmquist,  John  Emil,  Princeton,  111. 
Pitblado.  John  David,  Minneapolis. 
Poehler.  Franklin  Theodore,  B,  S.,  Mpls. 
Ramsey,  Walter  Reeve,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Reimestad,  Christian  S.,  Minneapolis. 


Grivelley,  Charles  Theodore,  Young  America.Ritchic,  Harry  Parks,  PA.  B  .  VaU,  St.  Paul, 


Halgren,  Harry  Alfred,  Watertown. 
Heinze.  Charles  Frederick,  Wabasha. 
Hill,  Arthur  Lyman,  Winnebago  City. 
Hoi  brook*  John  Snell,  Northfield. 
Howes,  HaroM  Clifford,  Springfield,  Mass. 
—Hughes,  Helen,  Blue  Earth  City. 
Johnson.  Asa  Miller,  Northfield. 
Jewell,  Thomas  Percy,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Krch,  George  C,  St.  Paul. 
Krucger,  Louis  William,  Mankato. 


Setnan.  John  Magnus.  Minneapolis. 
Soper,  John  El  ford,  Minneapolis. 
Sorg.  John  Andrew,  Hastings. 
Stack,  George  Franklin,  B.  A.,  Anok. 
Stockman,  Bert  George,  Woodville,  Wis. 
Thabes,  John  Alois,  Brainerd. 
Thyng,  Date  Kimball,  Minneapolis. 
Warren,  Frank  Stombs.  St.  Paul 
Wilson,  Louis  Blanchard,  St.  Paul. 


JUNIOR  CLASS-72. 


Alexander,  Frances  Harley,  St,  Paul. 
Allen,  Mason,  Grafton.  Ill, 
Anderson,  Edwin  Clark,  Minneapolis. 
Bacon,  Harry  Paddock,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Baldwin,  Louis  Benedict,  Lakota,  N.  D. 
— Bebb,  Rose  Ann,  B.  Z..,  Minneapolis. 
Bergquist,  Karl  Emil,  Winthrop. 


Fowler,  Fred  Hill,  Minneapolis. 
Gaffney,  Thomas  James,  Minneapolis. 
GilfiUan.  James  Stirling.  St.  Paul. 
Glim,  Nes  Nelson,  Moline,  111. 
Goddard,  Nathan  Andrews,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Goldsworthy,  William,  Ely. 
Griswold,  Frank  Eugene.  Cumberland,  Wis. 


Bjorneby,  Peter  Cornelius,  B.  A.,  St.  O/a/'^Guthrie,  John  De  Mott,  B.  E.  £„  Minne- 


Colieeet  Grafton.  N,  D. 
Blakcslee,  Frank  Adrian.  Waukegan.  111. 
Blanchard,  Henry  George,  Faribault. 
Blom burgh,  Alex  Ferdinand,  Waseca. 
Bong,  John  Hultgren,  Carlton. 
— Booker,  Gertrude,  Dover. 
Bouman,  Herman,  Murdock. 
Briggs,  Titus  Church.  Minneapolis. 


apolis. 
Hack,  John  Wesley,  Garnet,  Col. 
Harrison,  Elmer  Elsworth,  New  Richland. 
Hedback,  Alex.  Emanuel,  Star  Prairie,  Wis. 
Hyde,  Leon  Willet,  St.  Paul. 
Iverson.  Lewis  U.,  West  Lake. 
Justice,  Oswald  Middleton.  Rochester. 
Keene,  Ralph  Kendall,  Mankato. 


Buck.  Carroll  De  Forest,  Jamestown,  N.  D,     Kjerland.  Thorsten  N.,  Webster,  S.  D. 


Burch,  Frank  Earl,  Menomonie,  Wis. 
Button,  Arthur  Jay;  Minneapolis. 
— Cahoon,  Grace  Wilson,  Minneapolis. 
Carman,  Charles  Lowry,  St.  Paul. 
Carpenter,  Carroll  Clinton,  Anoka. 
Cavanaugh.  James  Owen,  Shakopee. 
Clark,  Edward  Jennings,  Minneapolis. 
Clark,  Howard  Shoemaker,  Austin. 
Coleman,  Harry  Marcus,  Minneapolis. 
Corse,  Charles  M.,  Montevideo. 
Cuff,  William  Sherman,  St.  Paul. 


Kramps,  John  William,  Belgrade. 
Loe,  Adolph  Oscar,  Minneapolis. 
— McClung,  Alberta  Virginia.  St.  Paul. 
Mathieson,  George,  Evansville. 
Miller.  Arthur  Wenzell,  St.  Paul. 
Moore,  Albert  Hall,  Minneapolis. 
Munroe.  Alonzo  Tullock.  New  Auburn. 
Micholson.  Daniel  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Parrott.  Byron  Walter,  Minneapolis. 
Perkins,  George  Albion,  Red  Wing. 
Perry,  Gentz,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 


Dinahan,  Richard  McPherson,  New  Haven,     Peterson  John  Richard,  Minneapolis. 

^*^'^'^*  Roadman,  Ira  N.,  Minneapolis. 

Edwards,  George,  Scbroughville.  Ont.  Rulien,  Fran^William.  New  Richmond. Wis. 


students. 
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Seibd.  Karl.  Ashland,  Wis. 
Smith,  Hiram  Williams,  Plainview. 
— Stahl,  Harriet  Sherman.  Harmony. 
Stevens,  John.  Jr.,  Bangor.  Me, 
Thorpe,  .Arthur  Clyde,  Minneapolis. 
Tupper,  Eug^ene  Larrey,  Minneapolis. 
Veline.  Olaf  Julius,  Stillwater. 


Vibrance.  Gustave  Charles,  Farmins^ton. 
Wagar,  William  Desmond.  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
Wanous,  Ernest  Zirus.  Glencoe. 
Wilcox,  Montreville  Russell,  St.  Paul. 
Wilcox,  Thomas  Emmet,  Barron.  Wis. 
Wiseman,  Robert  Laurence,  St.  Paul. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS-ao. 

Buckley,  Daniel,  B.  S.,  Farmington.  Johnson,  Edwin  Martin,  B.  Z,.,  Sauk  Center. 

Chappie,  Charles  Loran,  B.  L.,  Beldenville,    Johnson,  Lewis  Olai,^.  A.^St.  Olafs  Collect 


Granite  Falls. 
Kohler,  Fred  George,  Watertown. 
Luerssen,  Herman  Carsten,  Fort  Snelling. 
— Neff,  Georga,  Lake  Crystal. 
Olson,  Jacob  Severn,  Grover. 
Parsons,  Joseph  Greeley,  Orange,  Mass. 


Wis. 
Cowper.  William  Lafayette,  B.  5.,  U.  of 

N.  D.,  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 
Darby,  Harry  William.  St.  Paul. 
—Eddy.  Ruth  Elizabeth.  B.  A.,  Vassar, 

Minneapolis. 

"Gray.  George  Annand.  B.  A.^  Minneapolis.     Quain,  Eric  P..  Minneapolis. 
Hartshorn.  Willis  Ellis,  Ph.  B.,  Colorado,       Reed.  Charles  Anthony,  B.  S.,  Hastings. 

CoL,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Sherin,  Wesley  Morley.  St.  Paul. 

Havorka,  Wenceslaus  Joseph.  Owatonna.        —Towers,  (Mrs.)  Mary  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis 
Huhn,  Carl,  B.  A.,  Minneapolis. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS— 69. 


— Agnew,  Anna  Marie,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Avery,  Jacob  Fowler.  Minneapolis. 
Benedict,  Earl  Edson,  Minneapolis. 
Best,  Robert.  Freeport,  111. 
Burgan,  James  Homer,  Milbank,  S.  D. 
Clarke,  Eric  Alexander.  Windom. 
Clinton,  Edward  Nathaniel,  Sleepy  Eye. 
Cohen,  Haskell  Mier,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Cook,  Paul  Bums,  Rochester. 
Dezell,  William  James,  Wabasha. 
Dinneen,  John.  Merriam  Park. 
—Drake,  Katherine,  Minneapolis. 
Endress,  Karl  John,  St.  Paul. 
Ferguson,  William  John,  Minnneapolis. 
Fogarty,  Charles  William,  Buffalo. 
Forrest,  Charles  George,  Minneapolis. 
Frost,  Harold  Edw.,  Willraar. 
Fuller,  Mert  Lenore,  Albert  Lea. 
Gaines.  Everett  Columbia.  Minneapolis. 
Geyerroan,  Peter,  Worthington. 
■Gill.  John  Richard.  Chatfield. 
Grafton,  Guy,  Winona. 
Grout,  Sam  Eugene,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Larson^  Thomas  Lewis,  Kasson. 

Lenont,  Charles  B.,  Northfield. 

Litzenberg,  Jennings  Crawford,  B.  S.,  Mpls. 

Loberg.  Adolph.  Minneapolis. 

Ludtke.  Gustav  Herman.  Amboy. 

McNerthney,  John.  Red  Lake  Falls. 

—Mackel,  Bertha  Katharine.  Ada. 

Miles,  Robert  Scott,  Glencoe. 

Morcom,  Harrie,  Tower. 

Morgan.  Alexander  S.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Oberg,  Carl  Magnus,  Minneapolis. 

O'Connor,  Jerry,  Marysburg. 

Olson.  William  C,  Wells. 

Palmer,  Frank  Wilbur,  Aurora.  111. 

Patton,  Frederick  J.,  St.  Paul. 

Prim,  Joseph  Andrew,  Minneapolis. 

Ramstad,  N.  Oliver,  Eau  Claire.  Wis. 

— Ranson.  Mary  E.,  PA.  B.,  Hamlin  Univer* 

sity.  Dodge  Center. 
Rassmusson.  Fred,  Moorhead. 
Read,  Harry  Kirke.  Richland.  Mich. 
Roberts,  Floyd  John.  Devils  Lake.  N.  D. 
Schoonmaker,  Edward  C.  Minneapolis. 


•Guilford,  Harry  Morrill,  B.  S.,  Minneapolis.    Shaw.  Albert  William,  Minneapolis. 


Haskell.  A  Dair.  Minneapolis. 

Haynes,  Frederick  Eugene,  Minneapolis. 

Heimark.  Olaf  E..  Clarkfield. 

Hoflf,  Peder  Andreas.  St.  Paul. 

Hotvedt,  Ingvald  Josephson.  St.  Paul. 

Ilstrup.  Orlando,  Buffalo. 

—Irwin,  Mary  Handlan.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Johnson.  Edwin  B.,  Prescott,  Wis. 

Kenaston,  Burt,  Minneapolis. 


Sorenson,  Antony  Niles.  Kasson. 
Stauff,  Charles  Homer.  Wabasha. 
Steward,  Benjamin  Gadsden,  Missoula.Mont 
Swartz,  West  Jacobs.  Fort  Snelling. 
Tennant.  Russell  Welcome.  Wayzata. 
Tenney,  John  Tenney.  Wabasha. 
Tennyson,  Theodore,  Minneapolis. 
Tripp.  George  Arthur,  Northfield. 
— Vallely,  Rose  Vivian,  Fair  Haven. 
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C"l:j/>l  Of  Ho:.;r:'  'I'ATHiL  medicine  and  si'rgerv 

:;..  ',-    --';  ^    .  .-     ■  .  Hirr:-  :n:.  A5a  j  >hn.  /?.  .-f  .  Lake  City. 

';-;-.•  K\:    :-.  '.!.:;..     i';.-:^^.  Al.a  G:::t:rt.  St.  Pau:. 

K-t.r.'jiLe.  'jeori^e  Ferdinand.  Deerf.eid. 
^:,.fn:an,  Lo-;?  Dwighl,  Minneapolis. 
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.I';NI"R  CLA-.--i:. 
A     TT,  -t    I'-.  .  Ken  ia.i.  Waiter  Julian,  Windom. 


<  ■ 


M-.r:;.::.  '';ir,:.  Larcs.  Burt  \"ictor,  St.  Paul. 

1  }..    r,;,'-' n.  i  •  rj    -  Faii-.        Po!io:k.  Harry  .NIeeker.  Litchf.eld. 


B';   .  'v.  1'.   ;  I.' 

■    l;r;.  -t.,  Ar, 

Ii'  f  s   T.-r    '.'»       ;•;;;    I  ;  ■■:!.],■■  :..  .N-  .'.  Cai,:i  !a.  Tor;:en=on.  \V:lliam,  Somber.  la. 

H.r!,  M:-.  I.-;.'.    \::.  ;r.  !;■ .  M  in;.- -•7,',.;;^.  \\c]ci  =  ta^il.  George  Sparr  von,  St.  Paul. 

-  K''  r.'  %.  ]-,:i.;;  ;•.  .'■.  !;i.  U'  .  />'   A.  /      /  .^.  /j.  \\':'.]:i^n,^.  Lt-on  .\rlington.  St.  Paul. 

-M  r.r.rap oi;-.  Wr-utat,  Henry  Gustav,  Winona. 

.-•  'FHO.MOKF  CLA.-S-2. 
l',ur  <■:.  l.<  I   \S  -  rr'-n.  .'^t.  I'a  ;!.  Warren,  William  John,  B.  S.,  Minneapolis. 

1  KK.-IIM.W    CLAS.S-8. 
PiO'-t.'..  A'i'rt  I    Iv.  :i,  M  iii).:a[.o!.-.  Mat'. lian,  Glenn  Robert,  Minneapolis. 


(  airx-,  Arlh.ir  'I    ,  ."-t  .,  .-.arcr. 
Gra".,  I'."r'',ji  \;r--;i  1.  M  iiij'-.ij" .].-. 
-    Ha;i.  CJi..r:'.tr.-,  (  i  .,n^..  ,  St.  I'a,;]. 


Matehan.  Wesley  George,  Zumbrota. 
Pai^e.  George  Edgar,  .\noka. 
Whittcmore,  Morse  Ket,  Glenwood. 


(  <)MJ:(iE  Ol-    DENTISTRY. 

SK.NIOR  CI. ASS- 1 2. 
B«i'-c.  Hctiry  (  hri^tian.  Maplrtoii.  Day,  George  Randsom,  Farmington. 


Benjamin,  Witjfr«Ni  CiariH-r.  1  liitdiiiison. 
Birch,  i'raiik  Wavcrly.  I'aribanlt. 


Herrick,  Clayton  C,  Rochester. 
Keli^ey,  Raymond  Daniel,  Minneapolis. 
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Maguire.  James  Oscar,  East  Dubutiuc,  HI.  Munro,  Robert  Annand,  New  Auburn. 

MontRomcry.  Charles  Purncll.  St.  Paul.  Norris,  Frank  Mortimer,  Tracy. 

Moody.  Frank  Frail,  St.  James.  Titft,  Wallace  Leonard,  Hutchinson. 

JUNIOR  CLASS— 26. 

Annis,  Elwin  Richard.  Mapleton.  McCadden,  William,  Fairmont. 

Baker,  William  Walter,  Minneapolis,  —Madden,  Winnifred  Josepliine,  Waseca. 

Cooke,  Thomas  Frederick,  Reads  Landing.  Maloney,  John  Francis,  New  Richmond.  Wis. 

Denton,  Herbert  Borgardus,  Duluth.  — Mcdary,  (Mrs.)  Edna  Fettit,  Waukoii.  la. 

Evans,  Warren  Thomas,  Minneapolis.  Moore,  William  .Mcxander,  Sauk  Center. 

Frederick,  John  Lupus,  Waseca.  Fattison,  Thomas  .Alexander,  St,  Cloud. 
Gallagher,  John  Walter  Sidney.  Sleepy  Eye.  Sanderson,  Smith  Artliur,  Hamline 

Godfrey,  Harvey  Byron,  Faribault.  Shankland.  Jaraes  Wilbur,  Des  Moiut"^,  la. 

Godfrey,  Henry  Samuel,  Faribault.  Shumpik,  Edward,  Minneapolis. 

Goodnow,  Merton  Stearns,  Hutchinson.  Spence,  Thomas,  Minneapolis. 

Hagerty,  Torry  Philander,  Chatricld.  Stephen,  Frank  Lewis,  Minnesota  Lake. 

Hawkinson,  .Mfred  Fldridge.  Grove  City.  Stevens,  Bertram  Theodore,  Minneapolis. 

Leonard.  Claude  Albert,  MenouKmie.  Wis.  Wells,  Horace  Rensselaer,  Lansinj;. 

FRFSHMAN  CLASS-32. 

Atwood,  .'\lmon  Greer,  Minneapolis.  Hollister.  John  Roy,  Tomah,  Wis. 

Aurand,  William  Henry,  Bowdle,  S.  D,  Jcffers,  John,  Gknwood. 

Banning,  Claud  Percy,  Winnipe*,',  Man.  Miller.  Fred  Colonel,  Hammond,  W  s. 

Bennion,  Sydney  Edward,  Litciihfld.  Newliouse,  Chris,  Minneapolis. 

Betcher,  Clarence  Ward,  Red  \\  ii;tr  Olson,  Rolf  Johan,  St,  .Ansgar,  la. 

Brothers,  Fletcher  Marion,  Minne;!polis.  Rhamc.  Walter  Stevens,  Minn -iipol's. 

Purgan,  John  Edward,  Minneapolis.  Prail,  Fred  William,  Waseca. 

Calvert,  Halford  Frank,  Eau  C'.airi-,  Wis.  Simmons,  .\lfred  Knute,  Red  Win:.r. 

Card,  William  Henry,  Minneapolis.  Spencer.  William  Fleazer,  Mi:mea;)olis. 

Couplen,  Charles  .Allen,  St.  Peter.  Sullivan,  Edwin,  Minneapolis. 

Curtis   Myron  Eaton,  Minneapolis.  Titus,  Fred  Giles,  Montevideo. 

Davern,  John,  St.  Paul.  Torrence,  Charles  Murt,  Miniieajxtl's. 

Fischer,  Eugene  Charles,  Waseca.  \'an  Bronkhorst,  Everliard  J.,  .Vtisiiii. 

Franklin,  Frank  .Allan.  Hasting>.  Vulker.  loseph  John,  Wabasl.a. 

Godward.  Charles  Henry,  Elbow  Lake.  Weagant.  Charles  James,  Gr.iliou    N.  I). 

Harily.  .Milton  J.,  Austin.  Weible.  Fred  Keller,  Hunter,  N.  1). 
Harnish,  P'rank  Gustave,  Hastings. 

SPEC  LA  LS— 6. 

Argue.  John  Ephraim,  Carlisle.  N.  D,  Pullen,  Herbert  .Armitage.  .Austin. 

Eldred,  Bert  Henry,  Rush  ford.  Satory,  Josiph  C,  Wabasha. 

Herrick,  Benjamin  Arlington,  .St.  Paul.  Williams,  Martin,  Lancaster.  Wis, 

UNCLASSED-14. 

— Covey,  Martha  Griswold,  Worthington.  Schneider,  Charles  William,  St.  Paul. 

Hall,  Jay  Mascn,  .Austin.  .*^liibley.  Edward  Harold,  Mini'oapolis. 

Haney,  William  Carlton,  Minneapolis.  Stone,  (iilbert  Ferdinand,  St.  Paul. 

Humphrey,  Omar  Congar,  St.  Paul.  Stone,  Laurence,  Afton. 

Lawton,  John  Reynolds,  .*^t    Paul.  Summers  Charles  Eliot.  Minneapolis. 

Liberma,  Mark  Francis,  Milan,  Italy.  Wood,  John  S<»l.<n,  .\usiin. 

Rose,  William  Johnson,  Minneapolis.  Wright.  Ernest  .\vcry,  Minneapolis. 


COLLFXE  OF  PHARMACY. 

SENI0RS,-i2. 
Arbes,  Joseph  Martin,  Le  Sueur.  Cahil.  James  Lawrence,  Eagle  Ceiiter,  la. 

Cady,  Frank  E.,  Flandreau,  S.  D,  Haugen.  John  Edward,  Kasson. 


:.-.:.>-..  1:.-.r..^z  >!*:  ^ar..  l.ict  ^:     ;    li.  M  :<-.  Mit-.if.  ^tirrcii. 
:^rvvr..  i  :•:>:. re  Le  *.:.  K  i^- -::  N:-::i    ri^r.-i-=:-  He:<r.  ND^:iIae-^i- 
V!  /J-..x:    }:.>.'..  C:.a.T.  -   :  '•'•  ^..a.ni    ¥'ti  H;ri:e.  5:.  Loais  Pirk.. 

■\  -    ...         '    i  ^;;  _.  - 

''..<.'»,  C.-.a:.-  -  r:':r-r>.  5:.  P-t:^'  N .  >  c^!,  T.-:-c::ai  Rilph.  New  Ricoaiottl,  Wi». 

^  ■..-:.-<;..    '  .:.-i.' .-/'-  b.:i':  ir:.  r'  i  r.-..c*  ^.tsi-.  G-it^ve  Hecry.  Mjiaeapolis. 

H';.<.  !>.:.  '.  a.-r.:.::e   M.r.r.ci;  .    ?  5;  :cr   Letter  '.Vci?e.  Ali:<rx  L*a. 

K'^.r.    L./c*    ^;.-.r.g  '.  i::ey  T    :::i    F't  ier. :».  Merit.  W^ioai. 

hj^*-.   jor.r.  ".'■. ...  i.r,.  NUnsiit^  .:.r.^.:r.    F'.iv..^  I  .  Bathgate.  N.  D. 

hr-.i'z   \\  ..  -■:".    M  nntapo  ;^.  Linir--.  .\r:h.r  Frri  -iad.  Garncli. 

Farr:.'  r.  Dar.  K  .  .-;  r'ng  '."<i. .-;•..  N!  . ~ *.   I?aa:  Ei*:er::n.  Car..5le,  N.  D. 

F'aii  ..^,  V.  ...ri.-:.  E:Ai.'i,  N>^    •.  .,:-r.  S:.;i    'A  .^. an:  .'.:".;-:.  \V-.^.:ni. 

H:-^'.: ':.-;    '.'.      .;-:..."*:.  ■•.-.-.;-  '.=='::-•  v    Hcrie".  Ciir^Li-^a.  St.  Pau.! 
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—  ':'>  .':':..  M.r  sm  A  ie^e.  Excelsior. 

-  lirr.es.  .\gncs  P  .  M  nneapolts. 

-      C    ::. .-  n.  Doaa!i  M  .  M  naeapolis. 
C  .-.:    -:    C.".ar!^-.  M  nneapo'.s 

'    .'-■■'".  R   ■  er:  E..  M.nneapolis. 

'-  ^-^l- .  .'  )r.n  M..  Mnneapo!'.?. 

,"  i!:;.  .a::.  Susan  T..  K:a^"s  Mt.,  N.  C. 

— '   •  :p  n.  Helen  L?u.fe.  jaclcson 

— ..     .J  :..an.  Eanny  B  .  Muneapolis- 
.,  ;r.  Benjan.. a  I' .Ellsworth,  Wis. 

'        >.-.  K.chari  Henry  Jr  .  Minneapolis. 

-'.:':.:-..  Af.  c.-ta  L..  R;ch  Valley. 

'.'   .:•  .  N!;-.rtha.  St.  Par.l. 
\    ••  a.  Jari:'  -  Fr*:  !    S'.  P  •.  ...  *     -  :  :,  .Vm.  H..  .Np.rineapolis. 

.'.■■••r    .  Car  J.'.  1 1  ;t  .  ,.i,-^»:i.  Ci:. ::cr.  Mrs.  Flora  C.  Minneapolis. 

\  ..  .'  '..  Car.*,   u,  ^^-    l.vat'.-r  ^l.  .i:.~t.tr.;:ne.  .\nna  M..  Red  Wing. 

-  n;v     ri,  M.nr:?!  .M.iy.  NPiin-  .-.5>'">/.s.  i."  'jk.  j.)..u  H..  Minneapolis. 

I;  ..■•■y.  r!;.'.t  L  .  .M  li.-i-.r.p   .  ~.  -L  j  jntry::;an.  Gratia.  Minneapolis. 
i;      •••..  .^l^;    I     v.  K  .  M  i.'.i'-'iy y  ~.  '    v.ir.tryinan.  I. ana.  .Nlinncapolis. 

-I'l.-.u^-    H'.'.'Ti.  hk]  .1  C  ly   .-^    I>.  -   ■    ..i.ipcr.  Chl.>ra  E..  Blue  Earth  City. 

1';.':..  ■ .  W  rn.  S..  I '  ..  ;•!.  -    • 'ru;:ip.  Nadme    Minneapolis. 

]>',   ...  I-  ly  I,';  r<-.  M  ;uie.-ip '..-.  P  t't-n.  Joseph  .\  .  Saint  Paul. 

P'v  I'j.  .^I^-.  I)'.'.:.-  K.,  A  ;r.,ra.  1.1.  — Dan.cl-,  .\vla  E..  Minneap(»lis. 

Pi.:,: '.-tt    I-ran.L-  1.     M  ni.cap  ,.  s,  -  !>.i-.;s    Harriett  L.,  .Minneapolis. 

-  Hit:  ::T.  .\  rna  K  .  Si   Pete:.  LK;..  Reuben  Nohle.  Minneapolis. 

-  B'  .'.n.  iv.ri;.;i  ».,  .  .NI.niiL  ip  ;!.-.  — Pernnion.  .Mice  E..  Minneapolis. 

-  lir;:   '-  .  IP  'ji.  H.,  St.  I'a':l.  -  I>  nnal-ison.  Fnima,  Dundas. 
liicttM.trtl.a  I.  .  Minne  ipo'  ■*.  Ihir.ap   George  C  Saint  Paul. 

l'':n\n^.    .-^qurc  I".    M:iincap"l  >.  —  Di;nton,  Harriett  E..  Clearwater. 

-i'uJ>:.  'Icinrna.  .Nl;nneap'>'.5.  Eaton,  Benjamin  (i  ,  Hamline. 

Hu(.kic\,  Mary  L,,  P  ar!iiinR;t'ni.  Flldy.  \  ernon.  Minneapolis. 

BiK.klc;..  NclliC  .\..  Farm;L;;t.>n.  —  Eggleston,  Inda,  Minneapolis. 

P.ucngf.r.  1  heodor,  St.  Paul.  — Eglcston,  Lillie  S.,  Wykoff, 
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£ikeland,  Peter  J.,  Minneapolis. 

Engle,  Oliver  R.,  Preston. 

—Eugenia,  Sister,  Wavcrly. 

— Evans,  May,  Minneapolis. 

—Evans,  Tamazine  McK.,  Minneapolis. 

Farrar,  Frank  F.,  White  Bear  Lake. 

— Fehr,  Margaret,  St.  Cloud. 

—Ferguson,  Carrie  A., Minneapolis. 

—Fischer,  Amelia,  Wells. 

—Fisher,  Elizabeth  A.,  Minneax>olis. 

Flaten,  Nils,  Mlnneax>olis. 

—Fletcher,  Nelle  C,  Minneax>olis. 

Flitner,  Charles  E.,  Saint  Paul. 

— Flynn,  Veronica  C,  Stillwater. 

Flowell,  Wm.  B.,  Minneapolis. 

— Foss,  Elizabeth,  Minneapolis. 

Fowler,  Harry  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Fritz,  A.  E.,  St.  Cloud. 

—Furlong,  Bridget  C,  Pine  Bend. 

Galloway,  Lee,  Faribault. 

Garfield,  Wm.  H.,  Minneapolis. 

— Gaumon,  Maud,  Minneapolis. 

—George,  M .  Helen,  New  Ulm. 

Gllfillan,  Frederick  J.,  Saint  Paul. 

Gould,  Chester  N..  Owatonna. 

— Gould,  Gertrude  H..  Minneapolis. 

^Oowdy,  Chestine,  Minneapolis. 

— Gowdy,  Jean  L.,  Minneapolis. 

— Graus.  Elizabeth  G.,  Hastings. 

— Greathead,  Frances  S.,  Moorhead. 

Green,  Eugene  Kibbey.  Brooklyn  Center. 

Gregory,  Joel  E.,  St.  Paul. 

— Hagar.  Etta  Mabel.  Minneapolis. 

— Halpin,  Agnes  Grace.  Springfield. 

Hamilton,  H.  C.  Sandy  Lake,  Penn. 

Hamlin,  Ernest  T..  Minneapolis. 

— Hanley,  Lucy  H..  Roberts.  Wis. 

Hannum,  Harry,  Minneapolis. 

— Hannum,  Mary  Hunt.  Minneapolis. 

Harmon,  Frank  E.,  Crookston. 

Harrison,  Merton  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hart,  Emma  M .,  Spring  Valley. 

— Hawley,  Mary  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hayes.  Effie  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hays,  Grace  A..  Minneapolis. 

Hayward,  Harry  H..  Minneapolis. 

—Hendricks.  Julia  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—Hem,  Angelina  K.,  St.  Paul. 

Hetler.  James  F.,  Fisher. 

Higt>ee,  Matt  L..  Minneapolis. 

Higbee.  Paul  Albert,  Minneapolis. 

Hill.  Lincoln.  Creston,  la. 

Hill.  Oliver.  Madison. 

Hodgson,  Lawrence  C,  Minneapolis. 

Hofiert,  Henry  J.,  Jordan. 

Holbrook,  Charles  S.,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Hooker,  Roy  F.,  Minneapolis. 


—Homing,  Jennie  L.,  Minneapolis. 
— Houliston,  Annie,  Minneapolis. 
— Hubbell,  Flora  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Hintz,  Charles  A.,  Courtland. 
— Janson,  Mary  M.,  Albert  Lea. 
— Janson,  Sara  A.,  Albert  Lea. 
— Jenison,  Sarah  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Johnson,  John  H.,  Hawley. 
Johnston,  Geo.  S.,  Minneapolis. 
Jorgenson,  Hilbert  A.,  Comstock. 
— Jorgenson,  Mary  A.,  St.  Peter. 
— Joslin,  Mary  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Kehoe,  Thomas  M.,  Minneapolis. 
Kelley,  John,  Ortonvillc. 
Kenaston,  Burt,  Minneapolis. 
—Kendall.  Kate  E.,  St.  Paul  Park. 
— Kenyon,  Lillian  M.,  Maple  Grove. 
— Killiam,  Mary  H.,  Minneapolis. 
—Kimball,  Lizzie  M.,  Hamlinf. 
Kingsford,  Alfred,  Rushfofi. 
Kinney.  Alvin  C,  Lake  City. 
— Kirtland,  Florence,  Mlnne3po':"<. 
Krueger,  Louis  W.,  Mankato. 
— Lamereaux,  Mrs.  Antoinette  .\., 

Minneapolis. 
—Lamp,  Emma  L.,  Medford. 
Lancaster,  George,  Winsted, 
Lane,  Leon  M.,  Minneapolis. 
— La  Rue,  Mary  D.,  Minneapolis. 
— Lawton,  Luzerne,  Hopkins. 
— Leavens,  Julia  P.,  Chicago. 
Lee,  Algrenon  H.,  Minneapolis. 
— Lenhart,  Nellie,  Minneapolis. 
Lewis,  Charles  D  ,  Plainview. 
— Lewis,  Sophie  J.,  Minneapolis. 
— Lieberg,  Helen  A.,  Mankato. 
— Linwell,  Malvine  F.,  Min  neapolis. 
Locker,  A.  M.,  Cannon  Falls. 
Loomis,  John  B.,  Minneapolis. 
Lord,  L.  H.,  Le  Roy. 
Luby,  M.  J.,  Minneapolis  Park. 
— Luce,  Elizabeth.  Minneapolis. 
Lynch,  Edward  R.,  Minneapolis. 
—Lyon,  Mary  L.,  Minneapolis. 
McBee,  Allen  R.,  Jordan 
— McCuUum,  Josephine,  Minneap-^'**. 
— McCann,  Alice.  Minneapolis. 
— McComber,  Effie  A.,  Minneapolis. 
McCutchan.  William.  Duluth. 
McFetridge,  George  H..  St.  Paul. 
— McKean.  Mary  E.,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 
Mackey,  John  F.,  New  Brighton 
—McLaughlin,  Elizabeth.  Mapleton. 
— MacLennan,  Hannah,  Minneapolis. 
— MacLeod,  Mrs.  Augusta,  St.  Paul. 
— McLeod,  Mary  K.,  Rushford. 
— MacMillan.  Jessie.  St.  Paul. 


—  -Massey,  Sue  A.,  Minneapolis. 
Matteson,  Herman  H.,  Minneapolis. 

—  Maxwell,  Clara,  Minneapolis. 

—  Meier,  Minnie,  New  I'lni. 
Mcrriam,  Clias.  F.  (),,  Minneapolis. 
Merrill,  Clarence,  Janesvillc. 
Merr.am.  Raymond  F.,  Minneapolis. 
Metcalf,  Clair  F".,  Minneapolis. 
Miii-s.  F'rcd,  (jibhon. 

Miner,  Frank  N  ,  I-'-Nsn'^ville. 
Muoncy.  Francis  X,,  Minneapolis. 
M')rr.!l,  Forest  .\.,  Randolph. 
— N.i-h,  Julia,  Minneapolis^. 
--N.i--h,  Anna,  Minneapolis. 

—  Nc  >on,  Hannah  K  ,  Waverly  Mills 
~N  von,  .\t?ne>M..  Minneapolis. 
Otni>;:,  Adolph.  Minneai)olis. 
Onil''-.  Oscar  K.,  W'illmar. 
Reilly,  John  O.,  Minneapolis, 

(••^f   .rn,  William  J.,  Mankato. 

—  r.ti;e,  Alice  Maude.  M  mncap'j'.is. 

—  I'iitker,  r'!or<  ncc  E..  M-.urj<apolis. 

—  r.'.rrick.  Maud  L..  M-.niioapol'>. 
Fai  iridic.  I'..  D  ,  M:i:iK'apii!;.-«. 
-ri-U'lcrKa-t.  Sophie  M  .  Hutc'.iJisou 

—  ]''.:rkins.  F. .  .Anna,  M  iim(.-apoli>. 

—  Perkins.  M:n!)ie  .\..  |\'inncapol'.s. 

—  I'crry.  Alue  I.,  St.  Faui. 

—  ''erry,  Morrnci',  St,  rau'.. 
1:  xi^.der,  .Mlirt.  Ncvn  Uhn. 

—  i'ioitter,  H.  Mario.  R.d  W.v.j.. 

—  l':iL-l{)S,  (iettru.Jc    Miiinoi'"';.-. 
-1'.  elp^.  Mar\  F.,  Miuncap".;-. 

r   ilihri'.k,  .XiiKiniia  M..  Mnnrqi^:- 
•  -T.'  rcc.  Clari-sa  .\.    \Va^•. -.1. 

P  .fie.  Nvllic  M..  .M  iuum;)"',is. 
1 '  t;-.  Harnid,  M;nnf..i'0'  -. 


I  > 


.uero\ 


ail' 


J].,   .^l  .l.i;t.  up>>l.S. 


I'.i:cher.  Mar\  L.,  M  .iiiic..i"h.s. 
ri;;t.T,  Marion  .M..  .^!  .n;ii.-;ip 'liS. 
Pr.itt,  Helen  C.  Miuu   ip    i;-. 
■.'utlou.  Delle,  nuhi.u.  Ir.  1. 
:'i..tlow,  I>.  11.,  Pull.n.  In  1. 
i 'i:;r.am  .  C.itlei  .ne  1'...  ,-^:,  \\\.v.'.. 
1'  nam.  Sarah  1,..  Fo-;  Ar.ue'.es.  (.  a., 
•.'.ley,  FraiKis.  >t    I'.u:!. 
1>    v:an,  Mary  F.,  W  nion  1 
iev,  Mar\ .  Sauk  C«.  K'er. 
r      u.  Merritt  M.,  Ou.it.  una. 
K  '  -erts.  John  .N,,  M :nne.ipo!>. 
vtKkwell.  Minnie  F.,  Ku>;ito:  I, 
\odman.  M.irj^.irei.  NFur.;at 0. 
K  '•.  Ch.itU^  F..  NF.nneapoi:^. 


Russell.  Bert.  i5t.  Faul. 
Sa;;e.  C.  \V.,  Minneapolis. 

—  Sandford,  Lina  P.,  St.  Paul . 
—Sardeson,  Bertha  A.  Minneapolis. 
— Sardeson,  EvaR.,  Minneapolis. 
Sasse,  Frank  (».,  St.  Charles. 
Sihmidt,  Hans  W.,  St.  Paul. 
Schroeder,  Herman  H..  Gutteuberg:,  la. 
>'  hussler,  Otto  P..  Minneapolis. 

— SchoregR^e.  Ida  A.,  Glencoe. 

—  ."^cott,  Joanna  I.,  Theilmanton. 
— Seamens.  Maria,  Minneapolis. 
Scther,  John  O.,  Canhy 

—  Sewall,  Mar^jaret  L  .  St.  Paul. 
—Share.  Mary,  Farmington. 

— Sliarpless,  Caroline  H..  Minneapolis, 
S!,erburne.  Walter  H..  Minneapolis. 
— Sias.  Mrs.  Ida  O.,  Farmingtou. 
S  nip-on.  George  R..  Princeton. 
S.iiallidge.  Joseph  F..  Faribault. 
Smith.  .\i  Biley.  Minneapolis. 
Smitli.  Clirtord  A..  Carver. 
S  n:th.  Geor£,'e  .\.  Minneapolis. 
.^now.  (ieorgc  IF,  Fime  Creek. 

Su'iu,  Mae,  Minneapolis. 

Snwler,  Jennie  M.,  Herman 
S>r. e,  Steplien  B..  Minneapolis 

S  juthworth.  Mary  R.,  Northfield. 
— ^lencer.  Nellie  C,  Minneapolis. 

—  S;> ooner.  Elizabeth.  Minneapolis. 
:*•>:  itt,  Chas.  N  ,  Minneapolis. 

S     .1,  M.  R..  Minneapolis. 

.^::  ;  'eton.  Michael  .\.,  St.  Paul. 

>:•     ens,  Joseph  W.,  /umbrota. 

—  ."•    -venson.  Belle.  Podge  Center. 
>•  -ne,  Jennie  C,  Minneapolis. 
M'uble.  Clara.  Minneapolis. 

."•    ;  r,  Maud,  St.  Paul. 
>A.'  Is,  Robert  F.,  Forest  Lake. 
>    r.  ~en,  L)avid  F.,  Minneapolis. 
..~en.  Harry  S..  Minneapolis. 
1  .nner,  Mrs.  Dora  T..  Minneai>olis. 
1  ,  i.dl  erg.  Jt»hn  P.,  Minneapolis. 

—  i  :.axter,  Mary.  Minneapolis. 

I     imas.  Ph. lip  Ralston.  Minneapolis. 
I  ibbetK.  Lucia  I.,  Winona, 
!  engwall,  MilHcent,  Minneapolis. 

—  Tobin,  Frances  M..  Minneapolis, 
r  -rie.  .\ad.  Minneapolis. 

T  irngreu.  .\lfred,  Mankato. 

—  I'owler,  May  Belle,  Minneapolis. 

Iracy,  Emma  (Sister  M.  Leo),  Rochester. 

—  1  rask.  .\bbie,  St.  Paul. 


Trriskjohn  J.,St.  Paul. 

— Troy.  Grace  Luclle,  Anoka. 

— Truesdell,  Hattie  M  ,  Minneapolis, 

— Turner,  Georgia  A.,  Minneapolis. 

— Turrell,  Luella,  Redwood  Falls. 

Uhl,  Alfred  \V.,  St.  Paul  Park. 

—Van  Tuyl,  Mrs.  Katherine  B.,  Minneapolis. 

—Virtue,  Elizabeth,  St.  Paul. 

Vivian.  William  A.,  Duluth. 

Wales.  Rowland  T.,  Miinieapolis. 

—Walker,  Ella,  St.  Paul. 

—Walker.  Elizabeth  A.,  Minneapolis. 

Wallace,  William  II,.  Hamline. 

—Ward,  Laura  B.,  Piainview. 

—  Wiiriier,  Beih  L..  Minneapolis. 

—  Watt*-.  Grace.  Minn«-:ipolis. 

—  Wcllc<.  Ilattie  E.,  Minneapolis. 

—  \\'!ieekr,  Carrie  M  ,  Minneapolis. 


—Wheeler,  Florence  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Wheeler,  Roy  M.,  Minneapolis. 
-Whitakcr,  Alice.  St.  Paul. 
—Whetstone,  Mary  S.,  Minneapolis. 
—White,  Ada  E.,  Minneapolis. 
Wilcox,  Guy  M  ,  Faribault. 
—Williamson,  Emma,  Cannon  Falls. 
Willius,  Ferdinand  O.,  St.  Paul. 

—  Wilson.  Charlotte,  Dundas. 
—Wilson,  Mary  R.,  Minneapolis. 
—Wood,  Mrs.  Anna  E.,  Waseca. 

—  Woodward,  Lucile  M,  Yellow  Medicine. 

—  Wright,  I-'dith  M.,  Minneapolis. 

—  Vale.  Lena.  Minneapolis. 

—  Vounff,  .'Mice,  Duluth. 

— \  oiing.  Josephine,  St.  Paul, 
— /iej;i  r.  Rosalie  .\.,  Owatonna. 
/iimh;ich,  I'aul,  St.  Paul. 
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The  University  of  Minnesota, 


Summary  of  Students. 


THE  GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Men.    Women.    Total. 


Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 26 

master  of  arts 

master  of  science 11 

master  of  literature 6 

civil  engineer 7 

electrical  engineer 2 

mining  engineer i 

master  of  laws 22 

Others  doing  graduate  work 23 


Total 


105 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS 


Septior  class. 


Junior  class. 


Sophomore  class. 


Freshman  class. 


Unclasscil  students. 
Total 


Men. 

classical  section 18 

scientific  section 33 

literary  section 11 

classical  section 23 

scientific  section 41 

literary  section 21 

classical  section 17 

scientific  section 57 

literary  section 13 

teachers'  section 3 

classical  section 28 

scientific  section 91 

literary  section 25 

teachers'  section s 

16 


2 

2S 

3 

II 

I 

12 

7 

13 

7 

2 

I 

22 

IQ 

42 

32 

137-137- 

E  ARTS. 

Women. 

Total. 

9 

27 

II 

44 

ao 

.U— 102- 

5 

2S 

16 

26 

47-132 

Q 

JO 

22 

79 

46 

59 

16 

19-1S3 

17 

4S 

30 

121 

87 

112 

23 

aH— 306 

«o 

96—  06 

4C2 


417 


Hi9-«n> 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF   ENGINEERING.    METALLURGY    AND 

ARTS. 

Men. 

Senior  class,                    civil  engineering  section S 

mechanical  engineering  section 4 

electrical  engineering  section 6 

mining  and  metallurgy  section 3 

Junior  class.                   civil  engineering  section 6 

mechanical  engineering  section S 

electrical  engineering  section 13 

mining  engineering  section 4 

chemical  engineering  section 4 

Sophomore  class.            civil  engineering  section 7 

mechanical  engineering  section 6 

electrical  engineering  section 13 

mining  engineering  section 8 

chemical  engineering  section 2 

Freshman  class.             civil  engineering  section K 

mechanical  engineering  section <) 

electrical  engineering  section 44 

mining  engineering  section 6 

chemical  engineering  section i 

UnclasFed  students         24 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Men. 

Senior  class, 1 

Junior  class 2 

Sophomore  class i 

Freshman  class 6 

The  school  of  agriculture— graduate  students 7 

class  A 28 

class  B 41 

class  C 46 

preparatory  class 74 

the  summer  school  for  women 

the  dairy  school 97 

special  students 27 

Total 330 

Less  duplicate 22 

Revised  total 3oX 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Men. 

Graduate  class 23 

Senior  class 114 

Middle  class 44 

Junior  clas-s 190 

Total ;:i 


THE   MECHANIC 


Women. 


3 
10 

13 


ToUl. 

S 

4 
6 

3-1^^ 
b 

S 

13 
4 
4-32 

I 

6 
13 

2-36 

9 

44 

6 

4-71 
34-34_ 

191     191 


Women. 

Total. 

I— I 

2—2 

1— I 

6-0 

7 

28 

41 

4f 

74 

46 

46 

Q7 

27-166 

46 

376    376 

0 

22       22 

46 

354    354 

Women. 

Total. 

23 

"4 

44 

190 

^71  371 


5 

7^ 

•> 
J) 

>) 

b 

O) 

2 

i\ 

1 

13 

> 

2i\ 

v.ii  (tuudic   ?  luucm.i * 

Senior  c'ass 55 

Junior  Ciai^s 07 

Sophomore 17 

Frc?)iman  class 63 

Special  stuJcnts   11 

I'nclassc'l 9 

Tf^tal 224 

THh   C-'LLlliE   >'r    HOMLOl'AI  HIC    MEDI'TINE    AND    SL'RGERV. 

Senior  class S                ..                  S 

J 'anior  cla-s 13                  3                13 

Si^phoinorc  Lla>- 2                .-                  2 

I''rc--!iina:i   cla~s 7                   1                   S 

Total 27                  4                31—3 

lliK   Cijl.Li;..i:   OF    DKNTISTHV. 

Senior  cla.-s  12               ..                12 

Junlf.r   (.las-    24                 2                26 

Fr(.<lni)an   cla-s }2               ..                ^,2 

Spt  cial  "-!'.;' lent-   6               ..                  »"» 

I'm  la^-l•<I  -tul.-iit-  1;,                  1                 1 1 

T-'tal H;                  3                ^-9< 

Tin     f.''ML<.L    .If     THAKMACS. 

S'lilor  '  .a-;-    II                   I                 ?2 

Jviuior   '..(•»- 10                ..                 I) 

Spcr.al  ^  ti;  i<:nts i                ..                   1 

l'n'la--(.!    ^tu^!(•Il^-^ 10                ..                :t 


U 


Total 1S72 

I  )upr;(;at(.'3 }*:) 


.>>       .V 


SIMMKK    ^'II.M.l,     l-.K    'IKA'VMEKS. 

rn;-.  ltm!  V  -ri.t'^jri l')5               I '^7               v.2 

I,'--   'l'ii.;,...n.--^ 57              ■•'              >-'^ 

KcM^< '!  I'.t.il 13S               cp              234 

SrM.MAKV     OF    TOTALS. 

Men. 

( iraduatt;  -tmkrit- ijf 

'i  i,e  Ci.'l'j^'e  ol  scien'.c,  literature  ati'l  the  arts 402 

Tfic  (."Hi^ze  oi  engiiie'-iiii;:^.  fnctallurgy  and  tlie  niet.hanii."  arts...  17S 

The    department  ■:•(  at^riLultiiri.' ;oS 

The  ( <01e^'e  ot  la'A 371 

riiL"   department  of  medicine 373 

Tfie  m; miner  -choctl  -Uni\ersitv  section  i  ^S 


Total  e.Kelii  Jin:^'  duphcates  1^3(3 


Women. 

T  >\il 

32 

I '7 

417 

S.^ 

13 

I  ^i 

40 

354 

•  • 

371 

27 

>)7 

96 

234 

63i 

2503 

•  ■ 

36 

031 

2^67 
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Appendix  A. 


Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class  of  the  college  of  science,  literature  and  the  arts. 

I.     CHANGES   IN    ENGLISH   COMPOSITION   AND    ESSAY. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1897,  the  following  will  be  required  of  all  ap- 
plicants in  the  place  of  English  Composition  and  Essay  as  now  required: 

{a)  English  Composition  and  Essay — Two  essays  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  each,  are  required  upon  subjects  to  be  chosen  from  the  following 

list  of  books: 

For  the  y^r /J^?7-9<?—Shaksperc,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice;"  Burke,  "Conciliation  with 
America;"  Scott,  "Marmion;"  Macaulay,  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson." 

/"^r  M^ >^drr /<5^?i9^9— Shakspere,  "Macbeth;"  Burke,  "Conciliation  with  America;"  De 
Quincy,  "Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;"  Tennyson,  "The  Princess." 

In  grading  these  essays,  there  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  not  only 
the  student's  familiarity  with  the  text,  but  his  knowledge  of  grammatical 
construction  and  of  rhetorical  principles,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
choi  ~e  of  words,  the  structure  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and  the 
plan  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

and  {b)  English  Literature — An  examination  will  be  required  upon  the 

following  list  of  English  classics. 

For  the  year  /^-'<?*-Shakspere,  "As  You  Like  It;"  DeFoe,  "History  of  the  Plague  in 
London;"  Irving,  "Tales  of  a  Traveller;"  Hawthorne,  "Twice  Told  Tales;"  Longfellow, 
"Evangeline;"  George  Elliott.  "Silas  Mamcr." 

For  the  year  iSg&^qQ—WWion,  "Paradise  Lost,"  books  I  and  ii;  Pope.  "Iliad,"  books  i 
and  xxii;  "The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers"  in  the  "Spectator;"  Goldsmith,  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  Coleridge,  "The  .'\ncient  Mariner;"  Southey,  "Life  of  Nelson:"  Carlylc, 
"Essays  on  Burns;"  Lowell,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;"  Hawthorne,  "The  House  of 
Seven  Gables." 

These  books  are  to  be  critically  read  and  studied  in  class  during  the 
year.  The  student  should  know  the  literary  history  of  the  author's  works, 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  time,  as  well  as  the  form,  subject  mat- 
ter and  purpose  of  the  classics  themselves. 

II.     CvESAR. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1899-1900,  four  books  of  Caesar  will  be  required. 

in.      ANABASIS. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1S98-99,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  will  be 
required. 


T  ;.•:  ' ':.  .  t:z.:-.  :  '•!  :.r.e;,:a  -Aas  -r-c  :  ::.c  nrst  . :  A":er:car:  :::5:::u::-  ns 
*  t:.\^::  u:.'  :.  t:.-:  >.vr^:  ::  ^^r.:\t''^'.:y  Ex'.ct.s:  ^..  Before  the  work  revc:ve'i 
.--  :  :':-t:.:  r.arr.*:  :::.•:  rr.At.s  ir'.'r:.  K^r'.i:.d,  the  sl::::  ;:  the  r:ew  niovemcTit 
V.  as  e:. .:>■..  :ed  :.  *:.':  i.r.'iuct  o:  Farnicrs'  Institutes,  wh:ch  :::  the  earher 
y::^:-  -.^t'*:  ^-hTT  ^-'.   .:.  ':'.  icr  *he  aus'  ices  "f  the  L'Liversity. 

':.,•.  er=;::y    :.  .tcr.s  ^:.   •_   urses  v^:th  the  rr.'Xlcrr.  methods  and  name  were 

.r.'irT'oric:.  .:.  :•  ■  .-  /..     Th-:  ra:.:d  ^Towth  'jf  the  I'niversity  itself,  and  the 

.■•f.r:  I'i  :  .:.ds.  h.'i-    :.r*:-.c;.:'-- :   :he   facjitv  froni   rushir.*:  I'niversitv  Exten- 

^.'^:.  'A>  rr:.     .\  >:a:.  i;:.j  ^,,r:'.::.:::cc   rf  t:.c    faculty  superintends   this  work^ 

;ir.d  ::.•.. :^:s  :';.e  :■  ''i.erat;'. :.  of  tr.e  C'/lie_rcs.  r.orrr.a*.  sch«X'".s  and  high  schools 

F  '.r  cr*-,  .!ar-  '  :  ::.fL.rr::at;'  r.  c;  :.rerr.:ni:  the  orL'anizaiiun  of  local  centers^ 
<-('-.  <■:'  <j  .r-'j'^,  a:.'i  a:.:,^  .:.cc:r.e:.t  tf  C'  u'Sts  t'-  be  LtTc red,  address  Pro- 
ft.«>-    r  '<;;.:.  F  .  !-»'  .•.:.e%-,  ^ccrctarv  of  the  c-  ::.r:.i::ce. 
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Degrees,  25,  26, 174.  204. 

Dental  anatomy,  222. 

Dental  pathology.  223. 

Department  of  medicine.  179-240. 

Design,  73.  io7. 

Diseases— 
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Elocution,  7S. 

Embryology.  189. 

Engineer's  year  book,  37. 

Engineering  laboratory,  113. 

English,  73-76.  158. 

Enrollment,  182. 

Entomology,  140. 1^2.  158*  189, 190. 

Entrance  examination,  50-36,  183, 

Equipment,— 

engineering,  119. 131. 

medical,  182. 
Examinations,— 

engineering,  52. 

for  second  degrees,  43,  45, 

medical,  183-186,  208. 
Expenses,  37.  39.  M3. 156.  i57.  177. 
Experiment  farm.  137. 
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Forestry,  140, 141. 
French.  77,  78. 

Geology,  78-79.  107. 

Geometry,  152. 

General  information,  30-39. 

German,  79,  80. 

Gilfillan  prizes,  34. 

Gillette-Herzog  prizes,  34, 130,  131. 

Gopher,  36. 

Government,  II,  12. 

Graded  system  of  studies.  189. 
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masters'  degrees,  41-43. 

engineers'  degrees,  43. 

master  of  laws,  44. 

registration.  41. 

doctors'  degree.  44,  45. 

studies  offered,  42, 171,  200,  201. 
Graduation,  53,  244. 
Greek,  80,  81. 
Gynecology,  198. 

Hebrew,  90. 

Highway  engineering,  109. 

Hist<)ry  of  the  University,  9-11. 

History,  81-83. 

History  and  methodology,  213. 

Histology,  69,  189-191,  213,  214,  223. 

Honors,  34.  35. 

Horticulture,  140, 141.  152. 158, 

Hospitals,  204.  206,  2oq. 

Hygiene,  158, 196,  220.  225. 

Icelandic,  90. 
Instructors,  12. 
Italian,  78. 

Lands,  27. 

Latin.  83.  84. 

Law  books.  176, 177. 

Lectures,  law.  173,  engineering,  96. 

Librarians,  14. 

Libraries.  27.  28. 129. 136, 144. 172. 

Locomotive  engineering,  113. 

Machine  design,  112. 

Masters'  degrees,  41. 

Material  equipment,  27-29. 

Materia  medica,  194,210,  223. 

Mathematics,  84,  85, 105. 141. 

Mechanical  engineering,  112, 114, 120.  ij 

Mechanics,  88, 108. 

Medical  jurisprudence,  200.  213. 
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Milk  testing,  155. 

Military  science,  85. 
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Operative  dentistry.  225. 
Opthalmologv,  19^.  u/}.  211. 
Oral  surgery,  224. 
Ore  testing,  127.  12^. 
Organization  of  University,  cri  1. 
Orthodontia,  227. 
Ortliopx-dic  surgery,  211. 
Otology,  19^. 

Paleontology.  7^. 

Pathology.  19^.  vi\  21S,  219. 

Pedagogy.  ^'1.  S7- 

Penman^liip,  1^2. 

Pharrnac'ivjrnosy.  2.;;.  234. 

Pharmacy.  2.U.  233. 

Philosophy,  S7. 

Physical  cultiire.''^8.  152. 

Physical  diagnosis,  197,  224. 

Physics,  8S.  loS.  i;3. 

Physiology.  09.  i(»2.  \'\\,  194.  216.  217. 
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President,  12.  13. 
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Professors,  12. 
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Prosthetic  technics.  22^. 
Psychology.  87. 
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Public  health.  89.  90. 
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Railway  engineering,  ic<). 
Reading  rooms,  129. 
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Registrar.  13. 
Related  studies,  189,  214. 
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Rhetorical  work,  106. 

Romance  languages,  87. 

Rules  and  regulations   182.  183,  203. 

Sanitary  engineering,  109. 

Sanitary  science.  89. 

Sanskrit,  84. 

Scandinavian,  90. 

Scholars.  23. 

Scholarships,  33,  129. 

School  of  agriculture,  142-15?. 
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125-129. 
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scientific,  li. 

philosophical,  32. 

athletic,  32,  I4f. 

alumni,  ^^l- 

engineers.  130. 
Sociology,  89. 
Spanish.  77. 
Special  lecturers,  96. 
Special  students.  109.  184. 
Steam  engineering,  112. 
Structural  engineering,  110. 
Summer  schools, 92.  156-159. 
Sui)port  of  University.  11. 
Surveying,  ui. 
Surgery,  197,  210,  211. 
Swedish,  90. 

Teachers'  course,  9c.  91. 

Technical  essays,  131. 

Te.xt  books,  202203.  227. 

Theory  an<l  practice  of  medicine,  212. 

Therapeutics,  194. 

Theses,  131, 

Topographical  engineering,  iir. 

Tools,  dental,  227-229. 

Tuition,  170.  185,  180,  237. 

Unclassed  students,  91.  92. 
University,  25,  26. 
U.  S.  courts,  173. 

Veterinary  science.  141,  153. 

Weyerhaeuser    chair    of   Semitic     languages 

and  history.  90. 
Year,  the  University,  30. 
Zo()logy,  09,  153. 
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